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PREFACE 


This  edition  contains  the  complete  series  of  prose  tales 
written  by  H.  C.  Andersen  between  1835  and  1872,  some 
of  which  are  here  for  the  first  time  translated  into  English. 
The  arrangement  follows  that  of  the  standard  Danish 
edition,  in  which  the  tales  are  printed  for  the  most  part  in 
the  order  in  which  they  were  originally  written  or  published. 
Those  pieces  which  have  not  been  specially  translated  for 
this  collection  have  throughout  been  carefully  collated 
with  the  Danish  text,  with  the  result  that  many  errors  and 
inaccuracies  have  been  corrected,  interpolations  excised, 
and  amissions  restored.  he  revision  of  these  tales,  and 
the  translation  of  the  remainder,  has  mainly  been  carried 
out  by  Mrs.  Craigio. 

W.  A.  C. 
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THE  TINDER-BOX 

There  came  a  soldier  marching  along  the  high  road — 
one,  two  !  one,  two  !  He  had  his  Imapsack  on  his  back  and 
a  sabre  by  his  side,  for  he  had  been  in  the  wars,  and  now 
he  wanted  to  go  home.    And  on  the  way  he  met  with  an 


I 


old  witch  :  she  was  very  hideous,  and  her  under  lip  hung 
down  upon  her  breast.  She  said,  '  Good  evening,  soldier. 
What  a  fine  sword  you  have,  and  what  a  big  faiapsack  ! 
You're  a  proper  soldier  !  Now  you  shall  have  as  much 
money  as  you  like  to  have.' 

'  I  thank  you,  you  old  witch  !  '  said  the  soldier. 

'  Do  you  see  that  great  tree  ?  '  quoth  the  witch  ;  and 
she  pointed  to  a  tree  which  stood  beside  them.     *  It  *8 
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THE  TINDER-BOX 


quite  hollow  inside.  You  must  climb  to  the  top,  and  then 
you'll  see  a  hole,  through  which  you  can  let  yourself  down 
and  get  deep  into  the  tree.  I'll  tie  a  rope  round  your 
body,  so  that  I  can  pull  you  up  again  when  you  call  me.* 

*  What  am  I  to  do  down  in  the  tree  ?  '  asked  the  soldier. 

*  Get  money,'  replied  the  witch.  *  Listen  to  me.  When 
you  come  down  to  the  earth  under  the  tree,  you  will  find 
yourself  in  a  great  hall :  it  is  quite  light,  for  many  hun- 
dred lamps  are  burning  there.  Then  you  will  see  three 
doors  ;  these  you  can  open,  for  the  keys  are  in  the  locks. 
If  you  go  into  the  first  chamber,  you'll  see  a  great  chest  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor  ;  on  this  c^^est  sits  a  dog,  and  he  's 
got  a  pair  of  eyes  as  big  as  two  cea-cups.  But  you  need 
not  care  for  that.  I'll  give  you  my  blue-checked  apron, 
and  you  can  spread  it  out  upon  the  floor  ;  then  go  up 
quickly  and  take  the  dog,  and  set  him  on  my  apron  ;  then 
open  the  chest,  and  take  as  many  farthings  as  you  like. 
They  are  of  copper  :  if  you  prefer  silver,  you  must  go  into 
the  second  chamber.  But  there  sits  a  dog  with  a  pair  of 
eyes  as  big  as  mill-wheels.  But  do  not  you  care  for  that. 
Set  him  upon  my  apron,  and  take  some  of  the  money.  And 
if  you  want  gold,  you  can  have  that  too — ^in  fact,  as  much 
as  you  can  carry — if  you  go  into  the  third  chamber.  But 
the  dog  that  sits  on  the  money-chest  there  has  two  eyes  as 
big  as  the  round  tower  of  Copenhagen.  He  is  a  fierce  dog, 
you  may  be  sure  ;  but  you  needn't  be  afraid,  for  all  that 
Only  set  him  on  my  apron,  and  he  won't  hurt  you  ;  and 
take  out  of  the  chest  as  much  gold  as  you  like.' 

*  That 's  not  so  bad,'  said  the  soldier.  '  But  what  am 
I  to  give  you,  you  old  witch  ?  for  you  will  not  do  it  for 
nothing,  I  fancy.' 

*  No,'  replied  the  witch, '  not  a  single  farthing  will  I  have. 
You  shall  only  bring  me  an  old  tinder-box  which  my  grand- 
mother forgot  when  she  was  down  there  last.' 

'  Then  tie  the  rope  round  my  body,'  cried  the  soldier. 

*  Here  it  is,'  said  the  witch, '  and  here  's  my  blue-checked 
apron.' 

Then  the  soldier  climbed  up  into  the  tree,  let  himself 
slip  down  into  the  hole,  and  stood,  as  the  witch  had  said, 
in  the  great  hall  where  the  many  hundred  lamps  were 
burning. 
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Now  he  opened  the  first  door.  Ugh  !  there  sat  the  dog 
with  eyes  as  big  as  tea-cups,  staring  at  him.  '  You're 
a  nice  fellow  !  '  exclaimed  the  soldier  ;  and  he  set  him  on 
the  witch's  apron,  and  took  as  many  copper  farthings  as 
his  pockets  would  hold,  and  then  locked  the  chest,  set  the 
dog  on  it  again,  and  went  into  the  second  chamber.  Aha  ! 
there  sat  the  dog  with  eyes  as  big  as  mill-wheels. 

'  You  should  not  stare  so  hard  at  me,'  said  the  soldier  ; 
'  you  might  strain  your  eyes.'  And  he  set  the  dog  upon 
the  witch's  apron.  When  he  saw  the  silver  money  in 
the  chest,  he  threw  away  all  the  copper  money  he  had,  and 
filled  his  pockets  and  his  knapsack  with  silver  only.  Then 
he  went  into  the  third  chamber.  Oh,  but  that  was  horrid  ! 
The  dog  there  really  had  eyes  as  big  as  the  round  tower, 
and  they  turned  round  and  round  in  his  head  like  wheels. 

'  Good  evening  !  '  said  the  soldier  ;  and  he  touched  his 
cap,  for  he  had  never  seen  such  a  dog  as  that  before. 
When  he  had  looked  at  him  a  little  more  closely,  he  thought, 
*  That  will  do,'  and  lifted  him  down  to  the  floor,  and 
opened  the  chest.  Mercy  !  what  a  quantity  of  gold  was 
there  !  He  could  buy  with  it  the  whole  of  Copenhagen, 
and  the  sugar-pigs  of  the  cake-woman,  and  all  the  tin 
soldiers,  whips,  and  rocking-horses  in  the  whole  world. 
Yes,  that  was  a  quantity  of  money  !  Now  the  soldier 
threw  away  all  the  silver  coin  with  which  he  had  filled  his 
pockets  and  his  knapsack,  and  took  gold  instead  :  yes,  all 
his  pockets,  his  knapsack,  his  boots,  and  his  cap  were 
filled,  so  that  he  could  scarcely  walk.  Now  indeed  he  had 
plenty  of  money.  He  put  the  dog  on  the  chest,  shut  the 
door,  and  then  called  up  through  the  tree,  '  Now  pull  me 
up,  you  old  witch.' 

'  Have  you  the  tinder-box  ?  '  asked  the  witch. 

'  Plague  on  it !  '  exclaimed  the  soldier,  '  I  had  clean 
forgotten  that.'    And  he  went  and  brought  it. 

The  witch  drew  him  up,  and  he  stood  on  the  high  road 
again,  with  pockets,  boots,  knapsack,  and  cap  full  of 
gold. 

'  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  tinder-box  ?  ' 
asked  the  soldier. 

'  That 's  nothing  to  you,'  retorted  the  witch.  '  You've 
hud  your  money— just    i^e  me  the  tinder-box.' 
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'  Nonsense  ! '  said  the  soldier.  '  Tell  me  directly  what 
you're  going  to  do  with  it,  or  I'll  draw  my  sword  and  cut 
olf  your  head.' 

*  No  !  *  cried  the  witch. 

So  the  soldier  cut  off  her  head.  There  she  lay  !  But  he 
tied  up  all  his  money  in  her  apron,  took  it  on  his  back  like 
a  bundle,  put  the  tinder-box  in  his  pocket,  and  went 
straight  off  towards  the  town. 

That  was  a  splendid  town !     He  put  up  at  the  very 


best  inn,  asked  for  the  finest  rooms,  and  ordered  his 
favourite  dishes,  for  now  he  was  rich,  having  got  so  much 
money.  The  servant  who  had  to  clean  his  boots  certainly 
thought  them  a  remarkably  old  pair  for  such  a  rich  gentle- 
man ;  but  he  had  not  bought  any  new  ones  yet.  The 
next  day  he  procured  proper  boots  and  handsome  clothes. 

iw  our  soldier  had  become  a  fine  gentleman  ;  and  the 
people  told  him  of  all  the  splendid  things  which  were  in 
their  city,  and  about  the  king,  and  what  a  pretty  princess 
the  king's  daughter  was. 

'  Where  can  one  get  to  see  her  ?  '  asked  the  soldier. 

*  She  is  not  to  be  seen  at  all,'  said  they  all  together  ; 
'  she  lives  in  a  great  copper  castle,  with  a  great  many  walls 
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and  t  -'wers  round  about  it ;  no  one  but  the  king  may  go  in 
and  out  there,  for  it  has  been  prophesied  that  she  shall 
marry  a  common  soldier,  and  the  king  can't  bear 
that.' 

'  I  should  like  to  see  her,*  thought  the  soldier  ;  but  he 
could  not  get  leave  to  do  so.  Now  he  lived  merrily,  went 
to  the  theatre,  drove  in  the  king*s  garden,  and  gave  much 
money  to  the  poor  ;  &n('  this  was  very  kind  of  him,  for  he 
knew  from  old  times  how  hard  it  is  when  one  has  not 
a  shilling.  Now  he  was  rich,  had  fine  clothes,  and  gained 
many  friends,  who  all  said  he  was  a  rare  one,  a  true  cavalier  ; 
and  that  pleased  the  soldier  well.  But  as  he  spent  money 
every  day  and  never  earned  any,  he  had  at  last  only  two 
shillings  left ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  turn  out  of  the  fine 
rooms  in  which  he  had  dwelt,  an^'.  had  to  live  iu  a  little 
garret  under  the  roof,  and  clean  his  boots  for  himself,  and 
mend  them  with  a  darning-needle.  None  of  his  friends 
came  to  see  him,  for  there  were  too  many  stairs  to  climb. 

It  was  quite  dark  one  evening,  and  he  could  not  even 
buy  himself  a  candle,  when  it  occurred  to  him  that  there 
was  a  candle-end  in  the  tinder-box  which  he  had  taken  out 
of  the  hollow  tree  into  which  the  witch  had  helped  him. 
He  brought  out  the  tinder-box  and  the  candle-end  ;  but 
as  soon  as  he  struck  fire  and  the  sparks  rose  up  from  the 
flint,  the  door  flew  open,  and  the  dog  who  had  eyes  as  big 
as  a  couple  of  tea-cups,  and  whom  he  had  seen  in  the  tree, 
stood  before  him,  and  said, 

*  What  are  my  lord's  commands  1  ' 
What  is  this  ?  '  said  the  soldier.  '  That 's  a  famous 
tinder-box,  if  I  can  get  everything  with  it  that  I  want ! 
Bring  me  some  money,'  said  he  to  the  dog  ;  and  whisk ! 
the  dog  was  gone,  and  ivhiskf  he  was  back  again,  with 
a  great  bag  full  of  shillings  in  his  mouth. 

Fow  the  soldier  knew  what  a  capital  tindyr-box  this  was. 
If  he  struck  it  once,  the  dog  came  who  sat  upon  the  chest 
of  copper  money ;  if  he  struck  it  twice,  the  dog  came  who 
had  the  silver;  and  if  he  struck  it  three  times,  then 
appeared  the  dog  who  had  the  gold.  Now  the  soldier 
moved  back  into  the  fine  rooms,  and  appeared  again  in 
handsome  clothes  ;  and  all  his  friends  knew  him  again, 
and  cared  very  much  for  him  indeed. 
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Once  he  thought  to  himself,  '  It  is  a  very  strange  thing 
that  one  cannot  get  to  see  the  princess.  They  all  say  she 
is  very  beautiful ;  but  what  is  the  use  of  that,  if  she  has 
always  to  sit  in  the  great  copper  castle  with  the  many 
towers  ?  Can  I  not  get  to  see  her  at  all  ?  Where  is  my 
tinder-box  ?  '  And  so  he  struck  a  light,  and  whisk/  came 
the  dog  with  eyes  as  big  as  tea-cups. 

'  It  is  midnight,  certainly,'  said  the  soldier, '  but  I  should 
very  much  like  to  see  the  princess,  only  for  one  little 
moment.* 

The  dog  was  outside  the  door  directly,  and,  before 
the  soldier  thought  it,  came  back  with  the  princess.  She 
sat  upon  the  dog's  back  and  slept ;  and  every  one  could 
see  she  was  a  real  princess,  for  she  was  so  lovely.  The 
soldier  could  not  refrain  from  kissing  her,  for  he  was 
a  thorough  soldier.  Then  the  dog  ran  back  again  with 
the  princess.  But  when  morning  came,  and  the  king  and 
queen  were  drinking  tea,  the  princess  said  she  had  had 
a  strange  dream  the  night  before,  about  a  dog  and  a 
soldier — ^that  she  had  ridden  upon  the  dog,  and  the  soldier 
had  kissed  her. 

'  That  would  be  a  fine  history !  '  said  the  Queen. 
So  one  of  the  old  court  ladies  had  to  watch  the  next 
night  by  the  princess's  bed,  to  see  if  this  was  really  a  dream, 
or  what  it  might  be. 

The  soldier  had  a  great  longing  to  see  the  lovely  princess 
again  ;  so  the  dog  came  in  the  night,  took  her  away,  and 
ran  as  fast  as  he  could.  But  the  old  lady  put  on  water- 
boots,  and  ran  just  as  fast  after  him.  When  she  saw  that 
they  both  entered  a  great  house,  she  thought,  *  Now 
I  know  where  it  is  ; '  and  >vith  a  bit  of  chalk  she  drew 
a  great  cross  on  the  door.  Then  she  went  home  and  lay 
down,  and  the  dog  came  up  with  the  princess  ;  but  when 
he  saw  that  there  was  a  cross  drawn  on  the  door  where  the 
soldier  lived,  he  took  a  piece  of  chalk  too,  and  drew  crosses 
on  all  the  doors  in  the  town.  And  that  was  cleverly  done, 
for  now  the  lady  could  not  find  the  right  door,  because  all 
the  doors  had  crosses  upon  them. 

In  the  morning  early  came  the  King  and  the  Queen,  the 
old  court  lady  and  all  the  officers,  to  see  where  it  was 
the  princess  had  been.    '  Here  it  is !  *  said  the  King,  when 
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saw  tne  nrst  aoor  witn  a  cross  upon  it.  '  No,  my  dear 
husband,  it  is  there ! '  said  the  Queen,  who  descried  another 
door  which  also  showed  a  cross.  '  But  there  is  one,  and 
there  is  one  ! '  said  all,  for  wherever  they  looked  there  were 
crosses  on  the  doors.  So  they  saw  that  it  would  avail  them 
nothing  if  they  searched  on. 

But  the  Queen  was  an  exceedingly  clever  woman,  who 
could  do  more  than  ride  in  a  coach.  She  took  her  great 
gold  scissors,  cut  a  piece  of  silk  into  pieces,  and  made 
a  neat  little  bag  ;  this  bag  she  filled  with  fine  wheat  fiour, 
end  tied  it  on  the  princess's  back  ;  and  when  that  was 
done,  she  cut  a  little  hole  in  the  bag,  so  that  the  flour 
would  be  scattered  along  all  the  way  which  the  princess 
should  take. 

In  the  night  the  dog  came  again,  took  the  princess  on 
his  back,  and  rtn  with  her  to  the  soldier,  who  loved  her 
very  much,  and  would  gladly  have  been  a  prince,  so  that 
he  might  have  her  for  his  wife.  The  dog  did  not  notice  at 
all  how  the  flour  ran  out  in  a  stream  from  the  castle  to  the 
windows  of  the  soldier's  house,  where  he  ran  up  the  wall 
with  the  princess.  In  the  morning  the  King  and  the  Queen 
saw  well  enough  where  their  daughter  had  been,  and  they 
took  the  soldier  and  put  him  in  prison. 

There  he  sat.  Oh,  but  it  was  dark  and  disagreeable 
there  !  And  they  said  to  him,  '  To-morrow  you  shall  be 
hanged.'  That  was  not  amusing  to  hear,  and  he  had  left 
his  tinder-box  at  the  inn.  In  the  morning  he  could  see, 
through  the  iron  grating  of  the  little  window,  how  the 
people  were  hurry"  ig  out  of  the  town  to  see  him  hanged. 
He  heard  the  drums  beat  and  saw  the  soldiers  marching. 
All  the  people  were  running  out,  and  among  them  was 
a  shoemaker's  boy  with  leather  apron  and  slippers,  and  he 
gallopped  so  fast  that  one  of  his  slippers  flew  off,  and  came 
right  against  the  wall  where  the  soldier  sat  looking  through 
the  iron  grating. 

'  Halloo,  you  shoemaker's  boy  !  you  needn't  be  in  such 
a  hurry,'  cried  the  soldier  to  him  :  *  it  will  not  begin  till 
I  come.  But  if  you  will  run  to  where  I  lived,  and  bring 
me  my  tinder-box,  you  shall  have  four  shillings  ;  but  you 
must  put  your  best  leg  foremost.' 

The  shoemaker's  boy  wanted  to  get  the  four  shillings,  so 
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he  went  and  brought  the  tinder-box,  and— well,  we  shall 
hear  now  what  happened. 

Outside  the  town  a  great  gallows  had  been  built,  and 
round  it  stood  the  :)ldiers  and  many  hundred  thousand 
people.  The  king  and  queen  sat  on  a  splendid  throne, 
opposite  to  the  judges  and  the  whole  council.  The  soldier 
abeady  stood  upon  the  ladder  ;  but  as  they  were  about  to 
put  the  rotoe  round  his  neck,  he  said  that  before  a  poor 
criminal  suffered  his  punishment  an  innocent  request  was 
always  granted  to  him.  He  wanted  very  much  to  smoke 
a  pip  of  tobacco,  and  it  would  be  the  last  pipe  he  should 
smoke  in  the  world.  The  king  would  not  say  '  No  '  to 
this  ;  so  the  soldier  took  his  tinder-box,  and  struck  fire. 
One — two — three  ! — and  there  suddenly  stood  all  the  dogs 
— ^the  one  with  eyes  as  big  as  tea-cups,  the  one  with  eyes 
as  large  as  mill-wheels,  and  the  one  whose  eyes  were  as  big 
as  the  round  tower 

'  Help  me  now,  so  that  I  may  not  be  hanged,'  said  the 
soldier. 

And  the  dogs  fell  upon  the  judge  and  all  the  council, 
seized  one  by  the  leg  and  another  by  the  nose,  and  tossed 
them  all  many  feet  into  the  air,  so  that  they  fell  down  and 
were  all  broken  to  pieces. 

'I  won't ! '  cried  the  King ;  but  the  biggest  dog  took 
him  and  the  Queen,  and  threw  them  after  the  others.  Then 
the  soldiers  were  afraid,  and  the  people  cried,  *  Little 
soldier,  you  shall  be  our  king,  and  marry  the  beautiful 
princess  !  ' 

So  they  put  the  soldier  into  the  king's  coach,  and  all  the 
three  dogs  danced  in  front  and  cried  '  Hurrah  ! '  and  the 
boys  whistled  through  their  fingers,  and  the  soldiers  pre- 
sented arms.  The  princess  came  out  of  the  copper  castle, 
and  became  queen,  and  she  liked  that  well  enough.  The 
wedding  lasted  a  week,  and  the  three  dogs  sat  at  the 
table  too,  and  opened  their  eyes  wider  than  ever  at  all 
they  saw. 
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There  lived  two  men  in  one  village,  and  they  had  the 
same  name— each  was  called  Claus  ;  but  one  had  four 
horses,  and  the  other  only  a  single  horse.  To  distinguish 
them  £rom  each  other,  folks  called  him  who  had  four  horses 
Great  Glaus,  and  the  one  who  had  only  a  single  horse 
Little  Claus.  "Sow  we  shall  hear  what  happened  to  each 
of  them,  for  this  is  a  true  story. 

The  whole  week  through,  Little  Claus  was  obliged  to 
plough  for  Great  Claus,  and  to  lend  him  his  one  horbo  ; 
then  Great  Claus  helped  him  out  with  all  his  four,  but  only 
once  a  week,  and  tnat  was  on  Sunday.  Hurrah !  how 
Little  Claus  smacked  his  whip  over  all  five  horses,  for  they 
were  as  good  as  his  own  on  that  one  day.  The  sun  shone 
gaily,  and  all  the  bells  in  the  steeples  were  ringing ;  the 
people  were  all  dressed  in  their  best,  and  were  going  to 
church,  with  their  hymn-books  under  their  arms,  to  hear 
the  clergyman  preach,  and  they  saw  Little  Claus  ploughing 
with  five  horses  ;  but  he  was  so  merry  that  he  smacked 
his  whip  again  and  again,  and  cried,  *  Gee  up,  all  my  five  I ' 

'  You  must  not  talk  so,'  said  Great  Claus,  *  for  only  one 
horse  is  yours.' 

But  when  any  one  passed  Little  Claus  forgot  that  he  was 
not  to  say  this,  and  he  cried,  *  Gee  up,  all  my  horses  !  ' 

*  Now,  I  must  beg  of  you  to  stop  that,'  cried  Great 
Claus,  '  for  if  you  say  it  again,  I  shall  hit  your  horse  on 
the  head,  so  that  it  will  fall  down  dead,  and  then  it  will 
be  all  over  with  him.* 

*  I  will  certainly  not  say  it  any  more,'  said  Little  Claus. 
But  when  people  came  by  soon  afterwards,  and  nodded 

•  good  day '  to  him,  he  became  very  glad,  and  thought  it 
looked  very  well,  after  all,  that  he  had  five  horses  to  plough 
his  field ;  and  so  he  -macked  his  whip  again,  and  cried, 
'  Gee  up,  all  my  horses  ! ' 

'I'll  "  gee  up  "  your  horses ! '  said  Great  Claus.  And  he 
took  a  mallet  and  hit  the  only  horse  of  Little  Claus  on  the 
head,  so  that  it  fell  down,  and  was  dead  immediately. 

'Oh,  now  I  haven't  any  horse  at  all ! '  said  Little  Claus, 
and  began  to  cry. 
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Then  he  flayed  the  horse,  and  let  the  hide  dry  in  the 
wind,  and  put  it  in  a  sack  and  hung  it  over  his  shoulder, 
and  went  to  the  town  to  sell  his  horse's  skin. 

He  had  a  very  long  way  to  go,  and  was  obliged  to  pass 
through  a  great  dark  wood,  and  the  wea':her  became  dread- 
fully bad.  He  \^ent  quite  astray,  and  before  he  got  into 
the  right  way  again  it  was  evening,  and  it  was  too  far  to 
get  home  again  or  even  to  the  town  before  nightfall. 

Close  by  the  road  stood  a  large  farm-house.  The  shutters 
were  closed  outside  the  windows,  but  the  light  could  still 
be  seen  shining  out  over  them. 

'  I  may  be  able  to  get  leave  to  stop  here  through  the 
night,'  thought  Little  Glaus  ;  and  he  went  and  knocked 

The  farmer's  wife  opened  the  door  ;  but  when  she  heard 
what  he  wanted  she  told  him  to  go  away,  declaring  that 
her  husband  was  not  at  home,  and  she  would  not  receive 
strangers. 

'  Then  I  shall  have  to  lie  outside,'  said  Little  Glaus.  And 
the  farmer's  wife  shut  the  door  in  his  face. 

Close  by  stood  a  great  haystack,  and  between  this  and 
the  farm-house  was  a  little  outhouse  thatched  with  straw. 

*  Up  there  I  can  lie,'  said  Little  Glaus,  when  he  looked 
up  at  the  roof  ;  '  that  is  a  capital  bed.  I  suppose  the  stork 
won't  fly  down  and  bite  me  in  the  legs.*  For  a  living  stork 
was  standing  on  the  roof,  where  he  had  his  nest. 

Now  Little  Glaus  climbed  up  to  the  roof  of  the  shed, 
where  he  lay,  and  turned  round  to  settle  himself  com- 
fortably. The  wooden  shutters  did  not  cover  the  windows 
at  the  top,  and  he  could  look  straight  into  the  room.  There 
was  a  great  table,  with  the  cloth  laid,  and  wine  and  roast 
meat  and  "^  glorious  fish  upon  it.  The  farmer's  wife  and 
the  parish-clerk  were  seated  at  table,  and  nobody  besides. 
She  was  filling  his  glass,  and  he  was  digging  his  fork  into 
the  fish,  for  that  was  his  favourite  dish. 

'  If  one  could  only  get  some  too  ! '  thought  Little  Glaus, 
as  he  stretched  out  his  head  towards  the  window.  Heavens  ! 
what  a  glorious  cake  he  saw  standing  there  !  Yes,  certainly, 
that  loas  a  feast. 

Now  he  heard  some  one  riding  along  the  high  road.  It 
was  the  woman's  husband,  who  was  coming  home.  He 
was  a  good  man  enough,  but  he  had  the  ijtrange  peculiarity 
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that  he  could  never  bear  to  see  a  clerk.  If  a  clerk  appeared 
before  his  eyes  he  became  quite  wild.  And  that  was  the 
reason  why  the  clerk  had  gone  to  the  wife  to  wish  her 
good  day,  because  he  knew  that  her  husband  was  not  at 
home  ;  and  the  good  woman  therefore  put  the  best  fare 
she  had  before  him.  But  when  they  heard  the  man  coming 
they  were  frightened,  and  the  woman  begged  the  clerk  to 
creep  into  a  great  empty  chest  which  stood  in  the  comer  ; 
and  he  did  so,  for  he  knew  the  husband  could  not  bear 
the  sight  of  a  clerk.  The  woman  quickly  hid  all  the  excel- 
lent meat  and  wine  in  her  baking-oven  ;  for  if  the  man 
had  seen  that,  he  would  have  been  certain  to  ask  what  it 
meant. 

'  Oh,  dear ! '  sighed  Little  Claus,  up  in  his  shed,  when  he 
saw  all  the  good  fare  put  away. 

*  Is  there  any  one  up  there  ?  '  asked  the  farmer  ;  and  Y- 
looked  up  at  Little  Claus.  '  Why  are  you  lying  thero  i 
Better  come  with  me  into  the  room.' 

And  Little  Claus  told  him  how  he  had  lost  his  way,  and 
asked  leave  to  stay  there  for  the  night. 

*  Yes,  certainly,'  said  the  peasant,  '  bnt  first  we  must 
have  something  to  live  on.' 

The  woman  received  them  both  in  a  very  friendly  way, 
spread  the  cloth  on  a  long  table,  and  gave  them  a  great 
dish  of  porridge.  The  farmer  was  hungry,  and  ate  with 
a  good  appetite  ;  but  Little  Claus  could  not  help  thinking 
of  the  capital  roast  meat,  fish,  and  cake,  which  he  knew 
were  in  the  oven.  Under  the  table,  at  his  feei.,  he  had  laid 
the  sack  with  the  horse's  hide  in  it ;  for  we  Imow  that  he 
had  come  out  to  sell  it  in  the  town.  He  could  not  relish 
the  porridge,  so  he  trod  upon  the  sack,  and  the  dry  skin 
inside  crackled  quite  loudly. 

Hush,'  said  Little  Claus  to  his  sack  ;  but  at  the  t  me 
time  he  trod  on  it  again,  so  that  it  crackled  much  louder 
than  before. 

*  Why,  what  have  you  in  your  sack  i  '  asked  the  farmer. 

*  Oh,  that 's  a  magician,'  answered  Little  Claus.  *  He 
says  we  are  not  to  eat  porridge,  for  he  has  conjured  the 
oven  full  of  roast  meat,  fish,  and  cake' 

'  Wonderful ! '  cried  the  farmer ;  and  he  opened  the 
oven  in  a  hurry,  and  found  all  the  dainty  provisions  which 
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his  wife  had  hidden  there,  but  which,  as  he  thought,  the 
wizard  had  conjured  forth.  The  woman  dared  not  say 
anything,  but  put  the  things  at  once  on  the  table  ;  and  so 
they  both  ate  of  the  meat,  the  fish,  and  the  cake.  Now 
Little  Claus  again  trod  on  his  sack,  and  made  the  hide 
creak. 
'  What  does  he  say  now  ? '  said  the  farmer. 
'  He  says,'  replied  Claus,  '  that  he  has  conjured  three 
bottles  of  wine  for  us,  too,  and  that  they  are  also  standing 
there  in  the  oven.' 

Now  the  woman  was  obliged  to  bring  out  the  wine  which 
she  had  hidden,  and  the  farmer  drank  it  and  became  very 
merry.  He  would  have  been  very  glad  to  own  such  a  con- 
juror as  Little  Claus  had  there  in  the  sack. 

*  Can  he  conjure  the  demon  forth  ?  *  asked  the  farmer. 
'  I  should  like  to  see  him,  for  now  I  am  merry.' 

'  Oh,  yes,'  said  Little  Claus,  '  my  conjuror  can.  do  any- 
thing that  I  ask  of  him. — Can  you  not  ?  '  he  added,  and 
trod  on  the  hide,  so  that  it  crackled.  '  He  says  "  Yes." 
But  the  demon  is  very  ugly  to  look  at :  we  had  bettei'  not 
see  him.' 

'Oh,  I'm  not  at  all  afraid.  Pray,  what  will  he  look 
like  ?  ' 

'  Why,  he'll  look  the  very  image  of  a  parish-clerk.' 
'  Ha  ! '  said  the  farmer,  '  that  is  ugly  !  You  must 
know,  I  can't  bear  the  sight  of  a  clerk.  But  it  doesn't 
matter  now,  for  I  know  that  he  's  a  demon,  so  I  shall 
easily  stand  it.  Now  I  have  courage,  but  he  must  not 
come  too  near  me.' 

'  Now  I  will  ask  my  conjuror,'  said  Little  Claus  ;  and 
he  trod  on  the  sack  and  held  his  ear  down. 
'  What  does  he  say  ? ' 

'  He  says  you  may  go  and  open  the  chest  that  stands  in 
the  corner,  and  you  will  see  the  demon  crouching  in  it  ; 
but  you  must  hold  the  lid  so  that  he  doesn't  slip  out.' 

'  Will  you  hel'"  me  to  hold  him  ?  '  asked  the  farmer. 
And  he  went  to  .le  chest  where  the  wife  had  hidden  the 
real  clerk,  who  sat  in  there  and  was  very  much  afraid. 
The  farmer  opened  the  lid  a  little  way  and  peeped  in 
underneath  it. 
'  Ugh  !  '  he  cried,  and  sprang  backward.    '  Yes,  now  I've 
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seen  him,  and  he  looked  exactly  like  our  clerk.  Oh,  that 
was  dreadful !  ' 

Upon  this  they  must  drink.  So  they  sat  and  drank  until 
late  into  the  night. 

'  You  must  sell  me  that  conjuror,'  said  the  farmer. 


•  Ask  as  much  as  you  like  for  him  :  I'll  give  you  a  whole 
bushel  of  money  directly.' 

•  No,  that  I  can't  do,'  said  Little  Claus  :  '  only  think 
how  much  use  I  can  make  of  this  conjuror.' 

'  Oh,  I  should  so  much  like  to  have  him  !  '  cried  the 
farmer  ;  and  he  went  on  begging. 

'  Well,'  said  Little  Claus,  at  last,  *  as  vou  have  been  so 
kmd  as  to  give  mo  shelter  for  the  niglit,  I  will  let  it  lie  <5o 
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You  shall  have  the  conjuror  for  a  bushel  of  money ;  but 
I  must  have  the  bushel  heaped  up.' 

'  That  you  shall  have,'  replied  the  farmer.  *  But  you 
must  take  the  chest  yonder  away  with  you.  I  will  not 
keep  it  in  my  house  an  hoiu*.  One  cannot  know — perhaps 
he  may  be  there  still.' 

Little  Claus  gave  the  farmer  his  sack  with  the  dry  hide 
in  it,  and  got  in  exchange  a  whole  bushel  of  money,  and 
that  heaped  up.  The  farmer  also  gave  him  a  big  truck, 
on  which  to  carry  off  his  money  and  chest. 

*  Farewell ! '  said  Little  Claus  ;  and  he  went  off  with  his 
money  and  the  big  chest,  in  which  the  clerk  was  still 
sitting. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  wood  was  a  great  deep  river. 
The  water  rushed  along  so  rapidly  that  one  could  scarcely 
swim  against  the  stream.  A  fine  new  bridge  had  been 
built  over  it.  Little  Claus  stopped  on  the  centre  of  the 
bridge,  and  said  quite  loud,  so  that  the  clerk  could  hear  it, 

*  Ho,  what  shall  I  do  with  this  stupid  chest  ?  It 's  as 
heavy  as  if  stones  were  in  it.  I  shall  only  get  tired  if 
I  drag  it  any  farther,  so  I'll  throw  it  into  the  river :  if  it 
swims  home  to  me,  well  and  good  ;  and  if  it  does  not,  it 
will  be  no  great  matter.' 

And  he  took  the  chest  with  one  hand,  and  lifted  it  up 
a  little,  as  if  he  intended  to  throw  it  into  the  river. 

'  No  !  let  be  ! '  cried  the  clerk  from  within  the  chest ; 
'  let  me  out  first ! ' 

'  Ugh  !  '  exclaimed  Little  Claus,  pretending  to  be 
frightened,  '  he  's  in  there  still !  I  must  make  haste  and 
throw  him  into  the  river,  that  he  may  be  drowned.* 

*  Oh,  no,  no  ! '  screamed  the  clerk.  *  I'll  give  you 
a  whole  bushel-full  of  money  if  you'll  let  me  go.' 

'  Why,  that 's  another  tlung  ! '  said  Little  Claus  ;  and 
he  opened  the  chest. 

The  clerk  crept  quickly  out,  pushed  the  empty  chest 
into  the  water,  and  went  to  his  house,  where  Little  Claus 
received  a  whole  bushel-full  of  money.  He  had  already 
received  one  from  the  farmer,  and  so  now  he  had  his  truck 
loaded  with  money. 

*  See,  I've  been  well  paid  for  the  horse,'  he  said  to  him- 
self when  he  had  got  home  to  his  own  room,  and  was 
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empt3ang  all  the  money  into  a  heap  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor.  *  That  will  vex  Great  Glaus  when  he  hears  how  rich 
I  have  grown  through  my  one  horse  ;  but  I  won't  tell  him 
about  it  outright.' 

So  he  sent  a  boy  to  Great  Glaus  to  ask  for  a  bushel 
measure. 

'  What  can  Ve  want  with  it  ?  '  thought  Great  Glaus. 
And  he  smeared  some  tar  underneath  the  measure,  so  that 
some  part  of  whatever  was  measured  should  stick  to  it. 
And  thus  it  happened  ;  for  when  he  received  the  measure 
back,  there  were  three  new  threepenny  pieces  adhering 
thereto. 

'  What 's  this  ?  '  cried  Great  Glaus  ;  and  he  ran  off  at 
once  to  Little  Glaus.  '  Where  did  you  get  all  that  money 
from  ?  ' 

*  Oh,  that 's  for  my  horse's  skin.  I  sold  it  yesterday 
evening.' 

'  That 's  really  being  well  paid,'  said  Great  Glaus.  .\!id 
he  ran  home  in  a  hurry,  took  an  axe,  and  killed  all  his  fvar 
horses  ;  then  he  flayed  them,  and  carried  off  their  skins 
to  the  town. 

'  Hides  !  hides  !  who'll  buy  any  hides  ?  '  he  cried 
through  the  streets. 

All  the  shoemakers  and  tanners  came  running,  and  asked 
how  much  he  wanted  for  them. 

'  A  bushel  of  money  for  each  !  '  said  Great  Glaus. 

*  Are  you  mad  ?  '  said  they.  '  Do  you  think  we  have 
money  by  the  bushel  ?  ' 

'  Hides  !  hides  ! '  he  cried  again  ;  and  to  all  who  asked 
him  what  the  hides  would  cost  he  replied,  *  A  bushel  of 
money.' 

'He  wants  to  make  fools  of  us,'  they  all  exclaimed. 
And  the  shoemakers  took  their  straps,  and  the  tanners 
their  aprons,  and  they  began  to  beat  Great  Glaus. 

'  Hides  !  hides  ! '  they  called  after  him,  jeeringly. 
'  Yes,  we'll  tan  your  hide  for  you  till  the  red  broth  runs 
down.  Out  of  the  town  with  him  1  *  And  Great  Glaus 
made  the  best  haste  he  could,  for  he  had  never  yet  been 
thrashed  as  he  was  thrashed  now. 

*  Well,'  said  he  when  he  got  home,  *  Little  Glaus  shall 
pay  for  this.     I'll  kill  him  for  it,' 
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Now,  at  Little  Glaus's  the  old  grandmother  had  died. 
She  had  been  very  harsh  and  unkind  to  him,  but  yet  he 
was  very  sorry,  and  took  the  dead  woman  and  laid  her  in 
his  warm  bed,  to  see  if  she  would  not  come  to  life  again. 
There  he  intended  she  should  remain  all  through  the 
night,  and  he  himself  would  sit  in  the  comer  and  sleep  on 
a  chair,  as  he  had  often  done  before.  As  he  sat  there,  in 
the  night  the  door  opened,  and  Great  Glaus  came  in  with 
his  axe.  He  knew  where  Little  Glaus's  bed  stood  ;  and, 
going  straight  up  to  it,  he  hit  the  old  grandmother  on  the 
head,  thinking  sho  was  Little  Glaus. 

'  D'ye  see,'  said  he,  '  you  shall  not  make  a  fool  of  me 
again.'    And  then  he  went  home. 

'  That 's  a  bad  fellow,  that  man,'  said  Little  Glaus.  '  He 
wanted  to  kill  me.  It  was  a  good  thing  for  my  old  grand- 
mother that  she  was  dead  already.  He  would  have  taken 
her  life.' 

And  he  dressed  his  grandmother  in  her  Sunday  clothes, 
borrowed  a  horse  of  his  neighbour,  harnessed  it  to  a  car, 
and  put  the  old  lady  on  the  back  seat,  so  that  she  could 
not  fall  out  when  he  drove.  And  so  they  trundled  through 
the  wood.  When  the  sun  rose  they  were  in  front  of  an 
inn  ;  thure  Little  Glaus  pulled  up,  and  went  in  to  have 
some  refreshment. 

The  host  had  very,  very  much  money  ;  he  was  also 
a  very  good  man,  but  exceedingly  hot-tempered,  as  if  he 
had  pepper  and  tobacco  in  him. 

*  Good  morning,'  said  he  to  Little  Glaus.  '  YouVe  put 
on  your  Sunday  clothes  early  to-day.' 

*  Yes,'  answered  Little  Glaus  ;  '  I'm  going  to  town  with 
my  old  grandmother :  she  's  sitting  there  on  the  car 
without.  I  can't  bring  her  into  the  room — will  you  give 
her  a  glass  of  mead  ?  But  you  mufl  speak  very  loud,  for 
she  can't  hear  well.' 

*  Yes,  that  I  will,'  said  the  host.  And  he  poured  out 
a  great  glass  of  mead,  and  went  out  with  it  to  the  dead 
grandmother,  who  had  been  placed  upright  in  the  carriage. 

*  Here  's  a  glass  of  mead  from  your  son,'  quoth  mine 
host.  But  the  dead  woman  replied  not  a  word,  but  sat 
quite  still.  *  Don't  you  hear  ? '  cried  the  host,  as  loud  as 
he  could,  '  here  is  a  glass  of  mead  from  \  our  son  !  ' 
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Once  more  he  called  out  the  same  thing,  but  as  she  still 
made  not  a  movement,  he  became  angry  at  last,  and  threw 
the  glass  in  her  face,  so  that  the  mead  ran  down  over  her 
nose,  and  she  tumbled  backwards  into  the  car,  for  she  had 
only  been  put  upright,  and  not  bound  fast. 

'Hallo  ! '  cried  Tittle  Glaus,  running  out  at  the  door, 
and  seizing  the  host  by  the  breast ;  '  you've  killed  my 
grandmother  now !  See,  there  's  a  big  hole  in  her 
foichead.' 

*  Oh,  here  's  a  misfortune  !  *  cried  the  host,  wringing 
his  hands.  '  That  all  comes  of  my  hot  temper.  Dear  Little 
Glaus,  I'll  give  you  a  bushel  of  money,  and  have  your 
grandmother  buried  as  if  she  were  my  oy^n  ;  only  keep 
quiet,  or  I  shall  have  my  head  cut  off,  and  that  would  be 
so  very  disagreeable  ! ' 

So  Little  Glaus  again  received  a  whole  bushel  of  money, 
and  the  host  buried  the  old  grandmother  as  if  she  had 
been  his  own.  And  when  Little  Glaus  came  home  with  all 
his  money,  he  at  once  sent  his  boy  to  Great  Glaus  to  ask 
to  borrow  a  bushel  measure. 

'  What 's  that  1  '  said  Great  Glaus.  '  Have  I  not  killed 
him  ?  I  must  go  myself  and  see  to  this.'  And  so  he  went 
over  himself  with  the  bushel  to  Little  Glaus. 

'  Now,  where  did  you  get  all  that  money  from  ?  '  he 
asked  ;  and  he  opened  his  eyes  wide  when  he  saw  all  that 
had  been  brought  together. 

*  You  killed  my  grandmother,  and  not  me,'  replied  Little 
Glaus  ;  '  and  I've  been  and  sold  her,  and  got  a  whole  bushel 
of  money  for  her.' 

*  That 's  reallj'  being  well  paid,'  said  Great  Glaus  ;  and 
he  hastened  home,  took  an  axe,  and  killed  his  own  grand- 
mother directly,  t^'  he  put  her  on  a  carriage,  and  drove 
off  to  the  town  v  er,  to  where  the  apothecary  lived, 
and  asked  him  if  h       juld  buy  a  ■  .ad  person. 

'  Who  is  it,  and  where  did  you  get  him  from  ?  '  asked 
the  apothecary. 

*  It 's  my  grandmother,'  answered  Great  Glaus.  '  I've 
killed  her  to  get  a  bushel  of  money  for  her.' 

'  Heaven  save  us  !  '  cried  the  apothecary,  '  you're 
raving  !  Don't  say  such  things,  or  you  may  lose  your  head.' 
And  he  told  iiini  earnestly  what  u  bad  deed  this  was  that  he 
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had  done,  and  what  a  bad  man  he  was,  and  that  he  must  be 
punished.  And  Gre.it  Glaus  was  so  frightened  that  he 
jumped  out  of  the  surgery  straight  into  his  carriage,  and 
whipped  the  horses,  and  drove  home.  But  the  apothecary 
and  all  the  people  thought  him  mad,  and  so  they  let  him 
drive  whither  he  would. 

'  You  shall  pay  for  this  !  '  said  Great  Claus,  when  he  was 
out  upon  the  high  road  :  '  yes,  you  shall  pay  me  for  this. 
Little  Glaus  !  '  And  directly  he  got  home  he  took  the 
biggest  sack  he  could  find,  and  went  over  to  Little  Claus 
and  said,  '  No-v,  you've  tricked  me  again  !  First  I  killed 
ray  horses,  and  then  my  old  grandmother  !  That 's  all  your 
fault ;  but  you  shall  never  trick  me  any  more.'  And  he 
seized  Little  Glaus  round  the  body,  and  thrust  him  into 
the  sack,  and  took  him  upon  his  back,  and  called  out  to 
him,  '  Now  I  shall  go  off  with  you  and  drown  you.' 

It  was  a  long  way  that  he  had  to  travel  before  he  came 
to  the  river,  and  Little  Glaus  was  not  too  light  to  carry.  The 
road  led  him  close  to  a  church  :  the  organ  was  plajdng,  and 
the  people  were  singing  so  beautifully  !  Then  Great  Clau-. 
put  down  his  sack,  with  Little  Glaus  in  it,  close  to  the  church 
door,  and  thought  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  to  go  in 
and  hear  a  psalm  before  he  went  farther  ;  for  Little  Glaus 
could  not  get  out,  and  all  the  people  were  in  church  ;  and 
so  he  went  in. 

'  Oh,  dear !  Oh,  dear  ! '  sighed  Little  Glaus  in  the  sack.  And 
he  turned  and  twisted,  but  he  found  it  impossible  to  loosen 
the  cord.  Then  there  came  by  an  old  drover  with  snow- 
white  hair,  and  a  great  staff  in  his  hand  :  he  was  driving 
a  whole  herd  of  cows  and  oxen  before  him,  and  they  stum- 
bled against  the  sack  in  which  Little  Glaus  was  confined, 
so  that  it  was  overthrown. 

*  Oh,  dear  !  '  sighed  Little  Glaus,  '  I'm  so  young  yet,  and 
am  to  go  to  heaven  directlj'^ !  ' 

'  And  I,  poor  fellow,'  gnid  the  drover,  '  am  so  old  already, 
and  can't  get  there  yet !  ' 

'  Open  the  sack,'  cried  Little  Glaus  ;  '  creep  into  it 
instead  of  me,  and  you  will  get  to  heaven  directly.' 

*  With  all  my  heart,'  replied  the  drover  ;  and  he  untied 
the  sack,  out  of  which  Little  Glaus  crept  forth  immediately. 

'  But  will  you  look  after  the  cattle  <  '  said  the  old  man  ; 
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and  he  crept  into  the  sack  at  once,  whereupon  Little  Claus 
tied  it  up,  and  went  his  way  with  all  the  cows  and  oxen. 

Soon  afterwards  Great  Claus  came  out  of  the  church.  He 
took  the  sack  on  his  shoulders  again,  altuough  it  seemed  to 
him  as  if  the  sack  had  become  lighter ;  for  the  old  drover 
was  only  half  as  heavy  as  Little  Claus. 

*  How  light  he  is  to  carry  now  !  Yes,  that  is  because 
I  have  heard  a  psalm.' 

So  he  went  to  the  river,  which  was  deep  and  broad,  threw 
the  sack  with  the  old  drover  in  it  into  the  water,  and  called 
after  him,  thinking  that  it  was  little  Claus,  '  You  lie  there  ! 
Now  you  shan't  trick  me  any  more  !  ' 

Then  he  went  home  ;  but  when  he  came  to  a  place  where 
there  was  a  cross-road,  he  met  Little  Claus  driving  all  his 
beasts. 

'  What 's  this  ?  '  cried  Great  Claus.  *  Have  I  not 
drowned  you  1  ' 

'  Yes,'  replied  Little  Claus,  '  you  threw  me  into  the  river 
less  than  half  an  hour  ago.' 

'  But  wherever  did  you  get  all  those  fine  beasts  from  ?  ' 
asked  Great  Claus. 

'  These  beasts  are  sea-cattle,'  replied  Little  Claus.  '  I'll 
tell  you  the  whole  story, — and  thank  you  for  drowning  me, 
for  now  I'm  at  the  top  of  the  tree.  I  am  really  rich  !  How 
frightened  I  was  when  I  lay  huddled  in  the  sack,  and  the 
wind  whistled  about  my  ears  when  you  threw  me  down 
from  the  bridge  into  the  cold  water  !  I  sank  to  the  bottom 
immediately ;  but  I  did  not  knock  myself,  for  the  most 
splendid  soft  grass  grows  down  there.  Upon  that  I  fell ; 
and  immediately  the  sack  was  opened,  and  the  loveliest 
maiden,  with*  snow-white  garments  and  a  green  wreath 
upon  her  wet  hair,  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  said,  "  Are 
you  come,  Little  Claus  ?  Here  you  have  some  cattle  to 
begin  with.  A  mile  farther  along  the  road  there  is  a  whole 
herd  more,  which  I  will  give  to  you."  And  now  I  saw  that 
the  river  formed  a  great  highway  for  the  people  of  the  sea. 
Down  in  its  bed  they  walked  and  drove  directly  from  the 
sea,  and  straight  into  the  land,  to  where  the  river  ends. 
There  it  was  so  beautifully  full  of  flowers  and  of  the  freshest 
grass  ;  the  fishes,  which  swam  in  the  water,  shot  past  my 
ears,  just  as  here  the  birds  in  the  air.    What  pretty  people 
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there  were  there  and  what  fine  cattle  pasturing  on  mounds 
and  m  ditches  ! 

'  But  why  did  you  come  up  again  to  us  directly  ?  '  asked 
Great  Glaus.  I  should  not  have  done  that,  if  it  is  so 
beautiful  down  there.' 

'Why'  replied  Little  Glaus,  'just  in  that  I  acted  with 
go^  policy.  You  heard  me  tell  you  that  the  sea-maiden 
said,  A  nule  farther  along  the  road  "—and  by  the  road 
sue  meant  the  nver,  for  she  can't  go  anywhere  else—"  there 


IS  a  whole  herd  of  cattle  for  you."  But  I  know  what  bends 
the  stream  makes— sometimes  this  way,  sometimes  that  • 
there  s  a  long  way  to  go  round  :  no,  the  thing  can  be 
managed  in  a  shorter  way  by  coming  here  to  the  land,  and 
driving  across  the  fields  towards  the  river  again.  In  this 
manner  I  save  myself  almost  half  a  mile,  and  get  all  the 
quicker  to  my  sea-cattle  !  ' 

^i'-  ^*^  T  ^^  ^  fortunate  man  !  '  said  Great  Glaus.  '  Do 
you  think  I  should  get  some  sea-cattle  too  if  I  went  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  river  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  I  think  so/  replied  Little  Glaus.    '  But  I  cannot 
carry  you  m  the  sack  as  far  as  the  river  ;  you  are  too  heavy 
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for  me  !  But  if  you  will  go  there,  and  creep  into  the 
sack  yourself,  I  will  throw  you  in  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure.' 

'  Thanks  ! '  said  Great  Claus  ;  *  but  if  I  don't  get  any  sea- 
cattle  when  I  am  down  there,  I  shall  beat  you,  you  may 
be  sure  !  * 

'  Oh,  no  ;  don't  be  so  fierce  ! ' 

And  so  they  went  together  to  the  river.  When  the  beasts, 
A\hich  were  thirsty,  saw  the  stream,  they  ran  as  fast  as  they 
could  to  get  at  the  water. 

'  See  how  they  hurry  !  '  cried  Little  Claus.  *  They  are 
longing  to  get  back  to  the  bottom.' 

'  Yes,  but  help  me  first !  '  said  Great  Claus,  '  or  else  you 
shall  be  beaten.' 

And  so  he  crept  into  the  great  sack,  which  had  been  laid 
across  the  back  of  one  of  the  oxen. 

'  Put  a  stone  in,  for  I'm  afraid  I  shan't  sink  else,'  said 
Great  Claus. 

'That  will  be  all  right,'  replied  Little  Claus  ;  and  he 
put  a  big  stone  into  the  sack,  tied  the  rope  tightly,  and 
pushed  against  it.  Plump  !  There  lay  Great  Claus  in  the 
river,  and  sank  at  once  to  the  bottom. 

'  I'm  afraid  he  won't  find  the  catti  !  '  said  Little  Claus  ; 
and  then  he  drove  homeward  with  what  he  had. 


THE  PRINCESS  ON  THE  PEA 

There  was  once  a  Prince  who  wanted  to  marry  a  princess  ; 
but  she  was  to  be  a  real  princess.  So  he  travelled  about,  all 
through  the  world,  to  find  a  real  one,  but  everjrwhere  there 
was  something  in  the  way.  There  were  princesses  enough, 
but  whether  they  were  real  princesses  he  could  not  quite 
make  out :  there  was  always  something  that  did  not  seem 
quite  right.  So  he  came  home  again,  and  was  quite  sad ; 
for  he  wished  so  much  to  have  a  real  princess. 

One  evening  a  terrible  storm  came  on.  It  lightened  and 
thundered,  the  rain  streamed  down  ;  it  was  quite  fearful ! 
Then  there  was  a  knocking  at  the  town-gate,  and  the  old 
King  went  out  to  open  it. 
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It  was  a  Princess  who  stood  outside  the  gate.  But,  mercy ! 
how  she  looked,  from  the  rain  and  the  rough  weather  !  The 
water  ran  down  her  hair  and  her  clothes  ;  it  ran  in  at  the 
points  of  her  shoes,  and  out  at  the  heels  ;  and  yet  she 
declared  that  she  was  a  real  princess. 

'  Yes,  we  will  soon  find  that  out,'  thought  the  old  Queen. 
But  she  said  nothing,  only  went  into  the  bed-chamber,  took 
all  the  bedding  off,  and  put  a  pea  on  the  bottom  of  the 
bedstead  ;  then  she  took  twenty  mattresses  and  laid  them 
upon  the  pea,  and  then  twenty  eider-down  quilts  upon  the 
mattresses.  On  this  the  Princess  had  to  lie  all  night.  In 
the  morning  she  was  asked  how  she  had  slept. 

*  Oh,  miserably  !  '  said  the  Princess.  '  I  scarcely  closed 
my  eyes  all  night  long.  Goodness  knows  what  was  in  my 
bed.  I  lay  upon  something  hard,  so  that  I  am  black  anil 
blue  all  over.    It  is  quite  dreadful !  ' 

Now  they  saw  that  she  was  a  real  princess,  for  through 
the  twenty  mattresses  and  the  twenty  eider-down  quilts 
she  had  felt  the  pea.  No  one  but  a  real  princess  could  be 
so  tender-skinned. 

So  the  Prince  took  her  for  his  wife,  for  now  he  knew  that 
he  had  a  true  princess  ;  and  the  pea  was  put  in  the  museum, 
and  it  is  still  to  be  seen  there,  unless  somebody  has  carried 
it  off. 

Look  you,  this  is  a  true  story. 


LITTLE  IDA'S  FLOWERS 

*  My  poor  flowers  are  quite  dead  !  '  said  little  Ida.  '  They 
were  so  pretty  yesterday  evening,  and  now  all  the  leaves 
hang  withered.  Why  do  they  do  that  ?  '  she  asked  the 
student,  who  sat  on  the  sofa ;  for  she  liked  him  very  much. 
He  knew  the  prettiest  stories,  and  could  cut  out  the  most 
amusing  pictures— hearts,  with  little  ladies  in  them  who 
danced,  flowers,  and  great  castles  in  which  one  could  open 
the  doors  :  he  was  a  merry  student.  '  Why  do  the  flowers 
look  so  faded  to-day  ?  '  she  asked  again,  and  showed  him 
a  whole  bouquet,  which  was  quite  withered. 

*  Do  you  know  what 's  the  matter  with  them  ? '  said  the 
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student.  *  The  flowers  have  been  at  a  ball  last  night,  and 
that 's  why  they  hang  their  heads.' 

'  But  flowers  cannot  dance  !  '  cried  little  Ida. 

'  Oh,  yes,'  said  the  student,  '  when  it  grows  dark,  and  we 
are  asleep,  they  jump  about  merrily.  Almost  every  night 
they  have  a  ball.' 

'  Can  no  children  go  to  this  ball  ?  ' 

'  Yes,'  said  the  student,  '  quite  little  daisies,  and  lilies 
of  the  valley.' 

*  Where  do  the  most  beautiful  flowers  dance  ?  '  asked 
little  Ida. 

*  Have  you  not  often  been  outside  *'e  town-gate,  by  the 
great  castle,  where  the  king  lives  in  summer,  and  where 
tlie  beautiful  garden  is,  with  all  the  flowers  ?  You  have 
seen  the  swans,  which  swim  up  to  you  when  you  want  to 
give  them  bread  crumbs  ?  There  are  capital  balls  there, 
believe  me.' 

'  I  was  out  there  in  the  garden  yesterday,  with  my 
mother,'  said  Ida ;  '  but  all  the  leaves  were  off  the  trees, 
and  there  was  not  one  flower  left.  Where  are  they  ?  In 
the  summer  I  saw  so  many.' 

'They  are  within,  in  the  castle,'  replied  the  student. 
*  You  must  know,  as  soon  as  the  king  and  all  the  court  go 
to  town,  the  flowers  run  out  of  the  garden  into  the  castle, 
and  are  merry.  You  should  see  that.  The  two  most 
beautiful  roses  seat  themselves  on  the  throne,  and  then 
they  are  king  and  queen  ;  all  the  red  coxcombs  range  them- 
selves on  either  side,  and  stand  ami  bow  ;  they  are  the 
chamberlains.  Then  all  the  pretty  flowers  come,  and  there 
is  a  great  bai.  The  blue  violets  represent  little  naval 
cadets  :  they  dance  with  hyacinths  and  crocuses,  which 
they  caJl  young  ladies  ;  the  tulips  and  thv.  great  tiger-lilies 
are  old  Itrdies  who  keer  vatch  that  the  dancing  is  well  done, 
and  that  everything  goes  on  with  propriety.' 

'  But,*  asked  little  Ida,  '  does  nobody  do  anything  to 
the  flowers,  for  dancing  in  the  king's  castle  ?  ' 

'  There  is  nobody  who  really  knows  about  it,'  answered 
the  student.  '  Sometimes,  certainly,  the  old  steward  of  the 
castle  comes  at  night,  and  he  has  to  watch  there.  Ho  has 
a  great  bunch  of  keys  with  him  ;  but  as  -oon  as  the  flowers 
hear  the  keys  rattle  they  are  quite  quiet,  hide  behind  the 
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long  curtains,  and  only  poke  their  heads  out.  Then  the 
old  steward  says,  "  I  smell  that  there  are  flowers  here," 
but  he  cannot  see  then^  ' 

*  That  is  famous  !  '  cried  little  Ida,  clapping  her  hands. 
'  But  should  not  I  be  able  to  see  the  flowers  I  ' 

*  Yes,'  said  the  student ;  '  only  remember,  when  you  go 
out  again,  to  peep  through  the  window  ;  then  you  will  see 
them.  That  is  what  I  did  to-day.  There  was  along  yellow 
lily  lying  on  the  sofa  and  stretching  herself.  She  imagined 
herself  to  be  a  couit  lady.' 

'  Can  the  flowers  out  of  the  Botanical  Garden  get  there  i 
Can  they  go  the  long  distance  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  certainly,'  replied  the  student ;  '  if  they  like  they 
can  fly.  Have  you  not  seen  the  beautiful  butterflies,  red, 
yellow,  and  white  i  They  almost  look  like  flowers  ;  and 
that  is  what  they  have  been.  They  have  flown  ofiE  their 
stalks  high  into  the  air,  and  have  beaten  it  with  their 
leaves,  as  if  these  leaves  were  little  wings,  and  thus  they 
flew.  And  because  they  behaved  themselves  well,  they  got 
leave  to  fly  about  in  the  day-time  too,  and  were  not  obliged 
to  go  home  again  and  to  sit  still  upon  their  stalks  ;  and 
thus  at  last  the  leaves  ''ecame  real  wings.  That  you  have 
seen  yourself.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  flowers  in  the 
Botanical  Garden  have  never  been  in  the  king's  castle,  or 
that  they  don't  know  of  the  merry  proceedings  there  at 
night.  Therefore  I  will  tell  you  something  :  he  will  be  very 
much  surprised,  the  botanical  professor,  who  lives  close  by 
here.  You  know  him,  do  you  not  ?  When  you  come  into 
his  garden,  you  must  tell  one  of  the  flowers  that  there  is 
a  great  ball  yonder  in  the  castlo.  Then  that  flower  will  tell 
it  to  all  the  rest,  and  then  they  will  fly  away  :  if  the  pro- 
fessor then  comes  out  into  the  garden,  there  will  not  be 
a  single  flower  left,  and  he  won't  be  able  to  make  out 
where  they  are  gone.' 

'  But  how  can  one  flower  tell  it  to  another  ?  For,  you 
know,  flowers  cannot  speak.' 

'  That  they  cannot,  certainly,'  replied  the  student ;  '  but 
tb  ,  "hey  make  signs.  Have  you  not  noticed  that  when 
tb  vi  I  blows  a  little,  the  flowers  nod  at  one  another, 
ana  jve  all  their  green  leaves  ?  They  can  understand 
that  just  as  well  as  if  they  talked.' 
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'  Can  the  professor  understand  these  signs  i '  asked  Ida. 

*  Yes,  certainly.  He  came  one  morning  into  his  garden, 
and  saw  a  great  stinging-nettle  standing  there,  and  making 
signs  to  a  beautiful  red  carnation  with  its  leaves.  It  was 
saying,  "  You  are  so  pretty,  and  I  love  you  so  much." 
But  the  professor  does  not  like  that  kind  of  thing,  and  ho 
directly  slapped  the  stinging-nettle  upon  its  leaves,  for 
those  are  its  fingers  ;  but  he  stung  himself,  and  since  that 
time  he  has  not  dared  to  touch  a  stinging-nettle.' 

'  That  was  funny,'  cried  little  Ida  ;  and  she  laughed. 

'  How  can  any  one  put  such  notions  into  a  child's  head  ?  ' 
said  the  tiresome  privy  councillor,  who  had  come  to  pay 
a  visit,  and  was  sitting  on  the  sofa.  He  did  not  like  the 
student,  and  always  grumbled  when  he  saw  him  cutting 
out  the  comical  funny  pictures — soraetiuies  a  man  hanging 
on  a  gibbet  and  holding  a  heart  in  his  hand,  to  show  that 
he  stole  hearts  ;  sometimes  an  old  witch  riding  on  a  broom, 
and  carrying  her  husband  on  her  nose.  The  councillor 
could  not  bear  this,  and  then  he  said,  just  as  he  did  now, 
'  How  can  any  one  put  such  notions  into  a  child's  head  ? 
Those  are  stupid  fancies  !  ' 

But  to  little  Ida,  what  the  student  told  about  her  flowers 
seemed  very  entertaining  ;  and  she  thought  much  about  it. 
The  flowers  hung  their  heads,  for  they  were  tired  because 
they  had  danced  all  night ;  they  were  certainly  ill.  Then 
she  went  with  them  to  all  her  other  toys,  which  stood  on 
a  pretty  little  table,  and  the  whole  drawer  was  full  of 
beautiful  things.  In  the  doll's  bed  lay  her  doll  Sophy, 
asleep  ;  but  little  Ida  said  to  her. 

You  must  really  get  up,  Sophy,  and  manage  to  lie  in 
the  drawer  for  to-night.  The  poor  flowers  are  ill,  and  they 
must  lie  in  your  bed  ;  perhaps  they  will  then  get  well 
again.' 

And  she  at  once  took  the  doll  out ;  but  the  doll  looked 
cross,  and  did  not  say  a  single  word  ;  for  she  was  angry 
because  she  could  not  keep  her  own  bed. 

Then  Ida  laid  the  flowers  in  the  doll's  bed,  pulled  the 
little  coverlet  quite  up  over  them,  and  said  they  were  to 
lie  still  and  be  good,  and  she  would  make  them  some  tea, 
so  that  they  might  get  well  again,  and  be  able  to  get  up 
to-morrow.    And  she  drew  the  curtains  closely  round  the 
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little  bed,  so  that  the  sun  should  not  shine  in  their  eyes. 
The  whole  evening  through  she  could  not  help  thinking 
of  what  the  student  had  told  her.  And  when  she  was  going 
to  bed  herself,  she  was  obliged  first  to  look  behind  the 
curtal  I  which  hung  before  the  windows  where  her  mother's 
beautiful  flowers  stood — hyacinths  as  well  as  tulips  ;  then 
she  whispered  quite  softly,  '  I  know  you're  going  to  the 
ball  to-night !  '  But  the  flowers  made  as  if  they  did  not 
understand  a  word,  and  did  not  stir  a  leaf  ;  but  still  little 
Ida  knew  what  she  knew. 

When  she  was  in  bed  she  lay  for  a  long  time  thinking 
how  pretty  it  must  be  to  see  the  beautiful  flowers  dancing 
out  in  the  king's  castle.  '  I  wonder  if  my  flowers  have 
really  been  there  ?  '  And  then  she  fell  asleep.  In  the 
night  she  awoke  again  :  she  had  dreamed  of  the  flowei-s, 
and  of  the  student  with  whom  the  councillor  found  fault. 
It  was  quite  quiet  in  the  bedroom  where  Ida  lay  ;  the 
night-lamp  burned  on  the  table,  and  father  and  mother 
were  asleep. 

•  I  wonder  if  my  flowers  are  still  lying  in  Sophy's  bed  i  ' 
she  thought  to  herself.  '  How  I  should  like  tc  know  it !  ' 
She  raised  herself  a  little,  and  looked  at  the  door,  which 
stood  ajar  ;  within  lay  the  flowers  and  all  her  playthings. 
She  listened,  and  then  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  heard 
some  one  playing  on  the  piano  in  the  next  room,  but  quite 
softly  and  prettily,  as  she  had  never  heard  it  before. 

'  Now  all  the  flowers  are  certainly  dancing  in  there  !  | 
thought  she.  '  Oh,  how  much  I  should  like  to  see  it !  ' 
But  she  dared  not  get  up,  for  she  would  have  disturbed  her 
father  and  mother. 

'  If  they  would  only  come  in  !  '  thought  she.  But  the 
flowers  did  not  come,  and  the  music  continued  to  play 
beautifully  ;  then  she  could  not  bear  it  any  longer,  for  it 
was  too  pretty  ;  she  crept  out  of  her  little  bed,  and  went 
quietly  to  the  door,  and  looked  into  the  room.  Oh,  how 
splendid  it  was,  what  she  saw  ! 

There  was  no  night-lamp  burning,  but  still  it  was  quite 
light :  the  moon  shone  through  the  window  into  the 
middle  of  the  floor  ;  it  was  almost  like  day.  All  the 
hyacinths  and  tulips  stood  in  two  long  rows  on  the  floor  ; 
there  were  none  at  all  left  at  the  window.    There  .stood  the 
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empty  flower-pots.  On  the  fioo  a » 1  th(  liov  ers  were  dancing 
very  gracefully  round  each  other,  makii-^j  a  perfect  chain, 
and  holding  each  other  by  the  long  green  leaves  as  they 
swung  round.  But  at  the  piano  sat  a  great  yellow  lily, 
which  little  Ida  had  certainly  seen  in  summer,  for  she 
remembered  how  the  student  had  said,  '  How  like  that  one 
is  to  Miss  Lina.'  Then  ho  had  been  laughed  at  by  all ;  but 
now  it  seemed  really  to  little  Ida  as  if  the  long  yello\^ 
flower  looked  like  the  young  lady;  and  it  had  just  her 
manners  in  playing — sometimes  bending  its  long  yellow 
face  to  one  side,  sometimes  to  the  other,  and  nodding  in 
tune  to  the  charming  music  !  No  one  noticed  little  Ida. 
Then  she  saw  a  great  blue  crocus  hop  into  the  middle  of 
the  table,  where  the  toys  stood,  and  go  to  the  doll's  bed 
and  pull  the  curtains  aside  ;  there  lay  the  sick  flowers,  but 
they  got  up  directly,  and  nodded  to  the  others,  to  say 
that  they  wanted  to  dance  too.  The  old  chimney-sweep 
doll,  whose  under  lip  was  broken  off,  stood  up  and  bowed 
to  the  pretty  flowers  :  these  did  not  look  at  all  ill  now ; 
they  jumped  down  among  the  others,  and  were  very  merry. 

Then  it  seemed  as  if  something  fell  down  from  the  table. 
Ida  looked  that  way.  It  was  the  Shrovetide  birch  rod 
which  was  jumping  down  !  it  seemed  almost  as  if  it  belonged 
to  the  flowers.  At  any  rate  it  was  very  neat ;  and  a  Uttle 
wax  doll,  with  just  such  a  broad  hat  on  its  head  as  the 
councillor  wore,  sat  upon  it.  The  birch  rod  hopped  about 
among  the  flowers  on  its  three  red  legs,  and  stamped  quite 
loud,  for  it  was  dancing  the  mazurka  ;  and  the  other 
flowers  could  not  manage  that  dance,  because  they  were 
too  light,  and  imable  to  stamp  like  that. 

The  wax  doll  on  the  birch  rod  all  at  once  became  quite 
great  and  long,  turned  itself  over  the  paper  flowers,  and 
said,  '  How  can  one  put  such  things  in  a  child's  head  ? 
Those  are  stupid  fancies  !  '  and  then  the  wax  doll  was 
exactly  like  the  councillor  with  the  broad  hat,  and  looked 
just  as  yellow  and  cross  as  he.  But  the  paper  flowers  hit 
him  on  his  thin  legs,  and  then  he  shrank  up  again,  and 
became  quite  a  little  wax  doll.  That  was  very  amusing  to 
see  ;  and  little  Ida  could  not  restrain  her  laughter.  The 
birch  rod  went  on  dancing,  and  the  councillor  was  obliged 
to  dance  too  ;    it  was  no  use  whether  he  might  make 
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himself  great  and  long,  or  remained  the  little  yellow  wax 
doll  with  the  big  black  hat.  Then  the  other  flowers  put  in 
3  fp°1,  T^^  !P^'  ^^^'  especially  those  who  had  lain  in  the 
doll  8  bed,  and  then  the  birch  rod  gave  over.  At  the  same 
moment  there  was  a  loud  knocking  at  the  drawer,  inside 
where  Ida's  doll,  Sophy,  lay  with  many  other  toys.  The 
chimney-sweep  ran  to  the  edge  of  the  table,  lay  flat  down 
on  his  stomach,  and  began  to  pull  the  drawer  out  a  little. 
Then  Sophy  raised  herself,  and  looked  round  quite 
astonished. 

'  There  must  be  a  ball  here,'  said  she  ;  '  why  did  nobodv 
tell  me  ?  '  >         J  J 

'  Will  you  dance  with  me  ?  '  asked  the  chimney-sweep. 

'  You  are  a  nice  sort  of  fellow  to  dance  !  '  she  replied, 
and  turned  her  back  upon  him. 

Then  she  seated  herself  upon  the  drawer,  and  thought 
that  one  of  the  flowers  would  come  and  ask  her  ;  but  not 
one  of  them  came.  Then  she  coughed,  '  Hem  !  hem  ! 
hem  !  '  but  for  all  that  not  one  came.  The  chimney-sweep 
now  danced  all  alone,  and  that  was  not  at  all  so  bad. 

As  none  of  the  flowers  seemed  to  notice  Sophy,  she  let 
herself  fall  down  from  the  drawer  straight  upon  the  floor, 
so  that  there  was  a  great  noise.  The  flowers  now  all  came 
running  up,  to  ask  if  she  had  not  hurt  herself ;  and  they 
were  all  very  polite  to  her,  especially  the  flowers  that  had 
lain  in  her  bed.  But  she  had  not  hurt  herself  at  all ;  and 
Ida's  flowers  all  thanked  her  for  the  nice  bed,  and  were 
kind  to  her,  took  her  into  the  middle  of  the  floor,  where 
the  moon  shone  in,  and  danced  with  her ;  and  all  the 
other  flowers  formed  a  circle  round  her.  Now  Sophy  was 
glad,  and  said  they  might  keep  her  bed  ;  she  did  not  at  all 
fnind  lying  in  the  drawer. 

But  the  flowers  said,  '  Wt  thank  you  heartily,  but 
we  cannot  live  so  long.  To-morrow  we  shall  be  quite 
dead.  But  tell  little  Ida  she  is  to  bury  us  out  in  the 
garden,  where  the  canary  lies  ;  then  we  shall  wake  up 
again  in  summer,  and  be  far  more  beautiful.' 

'  No,  you  must  not  die,'  said  Sophy  ;  and  she  kissed  the 
flowers. 

At  chat  moment  the  door  opened,  and  a  great  number 
of  splendid  flower?  came  dancing  in.    Ida  could  not  imagine 
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whence  they  had  come  ;  these  must  certainly  all  be  flowers 
from  the  king's  castle  yonder.  First  of  all  came  two 
glorious  roses,  and  they  had  little  gold  crowns  on  ;  they 
were  a  king  and  a  queen.  Then  came  the  prettiest  stocks 
and  carnations  ;  and  they  bowed  in  all  directions.  They 
had  music  with  them.  Great  poppies  and  peonies  blew 
upon  pea-pods  till  they  were  quite  red  in  the  face.  The 
blue  hyacinths  and  the  little  white  snowdrops  rang  just  as 
if  they  had  bells  on  them.  That  was  wonderful  music  ! 
Then  came  man}'  other  flowers,  and  danced  all  together ; 
the  blue  violets  and  the  ;)ink  primroses,  daisies  and  the 
lilies  of  the  valley.  And  ail  the  flowers  kissed  one  another. 
It  was  beautiful  to  look  at ! 

At  last  the  flowers  wished  one  another  good  night ;  then 
little  Ida,  too,  crept  to  bed,  where  she  dreamed  of  all  she 
had  seen. 

When  she  rose  next  morning,  she  went  quicklj'^  to  the 
little  table,  to  see  if  the  flowers  were  still  there.  She  drew 
aside  the  curtains  of  the  little  bed  ;  there  were  they  all, 
but  they  were  quite  faded,  far  more  than  yesterday. 
Sophy  was  Ijing  in  the  drawer  where  Ida  had  laid  her ; 
she  looked  very  sleepy. 

'  Do  you  remember  what  you  were  to  say  to  me  ?  '  asked 
little  Ida. 

But  Sophy  looked  quite  stupid,  and  did  not  say  a  single 
word. 

'  You  are  not  good  at  all  !  '  said  Ida.  '  And  yet  they 
all  danced  with  you.' 

Then  she  took  a  little  paper  box,  on  which  were  painted 
beautiful  birds,  and  opened  it,  and  laid  the  dead  flowers 
in  it. 

'  That  shall  be  your  pretty  coffin,'  said  she,  *  and  when 
my  Norwegian  cousins  come  to  visit  me  by  and  by,  they 
shall  help  me  to  bury  you  outside  in  the  garden,  so  that 
you  may  grow  again  in  summer,  and  become  more  beautiful 
than  ever.' 

The  Norwegian  cousins  were  two  smart  boys.  Their 
names  were  Jonas  and  Adolphe  ;  their  father  "had  given 
them  two  new  croasbows,  and  they  had  brought  these  with 
them  to  show  to  Ida.  She  told  them  about  the  poor 
flowers  which  had  died,  and  then  they  got  leave  to  bury 
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them.  The  two  boys  went  first,  with  their  crossbows  on 
their  shoulders,  and  little  Ida  followed  with  the  dead 
flowers  in  the  pretty  box.  Out  in  the  garden  a  little  grave 
was  dug.  Ida  first  kissed  the  flowers,  and  then  laid  them 
in  the  earth  in  the  box,  and  Adolphe  and  Jonas  shot  with 
their  crossbows  over  the  grave,  for  they  had  neither  guns 
nor  cannons. 


THUMBELINA 

There  was  once  a  woman  who  wished  for  a  very  little 
child  ;  but  she  did  not  know  where  she  should  procure 
one.    So  she  went  to  an  old  witch,  and  said, 

'  I  do  so  very  much  wish  for  a  little  child  !  can  you  not 
tell  me  where  I  can  get  one  1  ' 

'  Oh  !  that  could  easily  be  managed,'  said  the  witch. 
*  There  you  have  a  barleycorn  :  that  is  not  of  the  kind 
which  grows  in  the  countryman's  field,  and  which  the 
chickens  get  to  eat.  Put  it  into  a  flower-pot,  and  you 
sha,ll  see  what  you  shall  see.' 

'  Thank  you,'  said  the  woman  ;  and  she  gave  the  witch 
a  groat. 

Then  she  went  home  and  planted  the  barleycorn,  and 
immediately  there  grew  up  a  great  handsome  flower,  which 
looked  like  a  tulip  ;  but  the  leaves  were  tightly  closed,  as 
though  it  were  still  a  bud. 

'  It  is  a  beautiful  flower,'  said  the  woman  ;  and  she 
kissed  its  beautiful  yellow  and  red  leaves.  But  just  as  she 
kissed  it  the  flower  opened  with  a  loud  crack.  It  was 
a  real  tulip,  as  one  could  now  see  ;  but  in  the  middle  of 
the  flower  there  sat  upon  the  green  stamens  a  little  maiden, 
delicate  and  graceful  to  behold.  She  was  scarcely  half 
a  thumb's  length  in  height,  and  therefore  she  was  called 
Thumbelina. 

A  neat  polished  walnut-shell  served  Thumbelina  for 
a  cradle,  blue  violet-leaves  were  her  mattresses,  with 
a  rose-leaf  for  a  coverlet.  There  she  slept  at  night ;  but 
in  the  dajrtime  she  played  upon  the  table,  where  the 
woman  had  put  a  plate  with  a  wreath  of  flowers  around 
it,  whose  stalks  stood  in  water  ;  on  the  water  swam  a  great 
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tulip-leaf,  and  on  this  the  little  maiden  could  sit,  and  row 
from  one  side  of  the  plate  to  the  other,  with  two  white 
horse-hairs  for  oars.  That  looked  pretty  indeed  !  She 
could  also  sing,  and,  indeed,  so  delicately  and  sweetly, 
that  the  like  had  never  been  heard. 

One  night  as  she  lay  in  her  pretty  bed,  there  came 
a  horrid  old  Toad  hopping  in  at  the  window,  in  which 
one  pane  was  broken.  The  Toad  was  very  ugly,  big,  and 
damp :  it  hopped  straight  down  upon  the  table,  where 
Thumbelina  lay  sleeping  under  the  red  rose-leaf. 

*  That  would  be  a  handsome  wife  for  niy  son,'  said  the 
Toad  ;  and  she  took  the  walnut-shell  in  which  Thumbelina 
lay  asleep,  and  hopped  with  it  through  the  window  do\^Ti 
into  the  garden. 

There  ran  a  great  broad  brook  ;  but  the  margin  was 
swampy  and  soft,  and  here  the  Toad  dwelt  with  her  son. 
Ugh !  he  was  ugly,  and  looked  just  like  his  mother. 
'  Croak  !  croak  !  brek  kek-kex  !  '  that  was  all  he  could 
say  when  he  saw  the  graceful  little  maiden  in  the  walnut - 
shell. 

•  Don't  speak  so  loud,  or  she  will  awake,'  said  the  old 
Toad.  '  She  might  run  away  from  us  yet,  for  she  is  as 
light  as  a  bit  of  swan's-down.  Wu  will  put  her  out  in  the 
brook  upon  one  of  the  broad  water-lily  leaves.  That  will 
be  just  like  an  island  for  her,  she  is  so  small  and  light. 
Then  she  can't  get  away,  while  we  put  the  state-room 
under  the  mud  in  order,  where  you  are  to  live  and  keep 
house  together.'  ' 

Out  in  the  brook  there  grew  many  water-lilies  with  broad 
green  leaves,  which  looked  as  if  they  were  floating  on  the 
water.  The  leaf  which  lay  farthest  out  was  also  the  'Greatest 
of  all,  and  to  that  the  old  Toad  swam  out  and  .  id  the 
walnut-shell  upon  it  with  Thumbelina.  The  poor  little 
thing  woke  early  in  the  morning,  and  when  she  saw  where 
she  was,  she  began  to  cry  very  bitterly  ;  for  there  was 
water  on  every  side  of  the  jreat  green  leaf,  and  she  could 
not  get  to  land  at  all.  The  old  Toad  sat  down  in  t"^?  mud 
decking  out  her  room  with  sedges  and  yellow  wat.  .-lilies 
—it  was  to  be  made  very  pretty  for  the  new  daughter-in- 
law  :  then  she  swam  out,  with  her  ugly  «?on,  to  the  leaf  on 
which  Thumbelina  was.    They  wanted  to  take  her  pretty 
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bed,  which  was  to  be  put  in  the  bridal  chamber  before 
she  went  in  there  herself.  The  old  Toad  bowed  low  before 
her  in  the  water,  and  said, 

'  Here  is  my  son  ;  he  will  be  your  husband,  and  you  will 
live  splendidly  together  in  the  mud.' 

'  Croak  I  croak  !   brek-kek-kex  !  '  was  all  the  son  could 

say. 

Then  they  took  the  elegant  little  bed,  and  swam  away 
with  it ;  but  Thumbelina  sat  all  alone  upon  the  green  leaf 
and  wept,  for  she  did  not  like  to  live  at  the  nasty  Toad's, 
and  have  her  ugly  son  for  a  husband.  The  )?tlle  fishes 
swimming  in  the  water  below  had  both  seen  the  Toad,  and 
had  also  heard  what  she  said  ;  therefore  they  stretched 
forth  their  heads,  for  they  wanted  to  see  the  little  girl. 
So  soon  as  they  saw  her  they  considered  her  so  pretty 
that  they  felt  very  sorry  she  should  have  to  go  down  to  the 
ugly  Toad.  No,*  that  must  never  be  !  They  assembled 
together  in  the  water  around  the  green  stalk  which  held 
the  leaf  on  which  the  little  maiden  stood,  and  with  their 
teeth  they  gnawed  away  the  stalk,  and  so  the  leaf  swam 
down  the  stream  ;  and  away  went  Thumbelina  far  away, 
where  the  Toad  could  not  get  at  her. 

Thumbelina  sailed  by  many  places,  and  the  little  birds 
which  sat  in  the  bushes  saw  her,  and  said,  '  What  a  lovely 
little  girl ! '  The  leaf  swam  away  with  her,  farther  and 
farther  ;  so  Thumbelina  travelled  out  of  the  country. 

A  graceful  little  white  butterfly  continued  to  flutter 
round  her,  and  at  last  alighted  on  the  leaf.  Thumbelina 
pleased  him,  and  she  was  so  delighted,  for  now  the  Toad 
could  not  reach  her  ;  and  it  was  so  beautiful  where  she  was 
floating  along— the  sun  shone  upon  the  water,  it  was  just 
like  shining  gold.  She  took  her  girdle  and  bound  one  end 
of  it  round  the  butterfly,  fastening  the  other  end  of  the 
ribbon  to  the  leaf.  The  leaf  now  glided  onward  much 
faster,  and  Thumbelina  too,  for  she  stood  upon  the  leaf. 

There  came  a  big  Cockchafer  flying  up  ;  and  he  saw  her, 
and  immediately  clasped  his  claws  round  her  slender  waist, 
and  flew  with  her  up  into  a  tree.  The  green  leaf  went 
swimming  down  the  brook,  and  the  butterfly  with  it ;  for 
he  was  fastened  to  the  leaf,  and  could  not  get  away  froni  it. 

Mercy  I  how  frightened  poor  little  Thumbelina  was  when 
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the  CockchRfer  flew  with  her  up  into  the  tree  !  But  especi> 
ally  she  was  sorry  for  the  fine  white  butterfly  whom  she 
had  bound  fast  to  the  leaf,  for,  if  he  could  not  free  himself 
from  it,  he  would  be  forced  to  starve  to  death.  The  Cock- 
chafer, however,  did  not  trouble  himself  at  all  about  this. 
He  seated  himself  with  her  upon  the  biggest  green  leaf  of 
the  tree,  gave  her  the  sweet  part  of  the  flowers  to  eat,  and 


declared  that  she  was  very  pretty,  though  she  did  not 
in  the  least  resemble  a  cockchafer.  Afterwards  came  all 
the  other  cockchafers  who  lived  in  the  tree  to  pay  a  visit : 
they  looked  at  Thumbelina,  and  the  lady  cockchafers 
shrugged  their  feelers  and  said, 

'  Why,  sae  has  not  even  more  than  two  legs  ! — ^that  has 
a  wretched  appearance.' 

'  She  has  not  any  feelers  ! '  cried  another. 

'  Her  waist  is  quite  slender— fie  !  she  looks  like  a  human 
creature— how  ugly  sho  is  ! '  said  all  the  lady  cockchafers. 

And  yet  Thumbelina  was  very  pretty.    Even  the  Cock- 
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chafer  who  had  carried  her  off  thought  so  ;  but  when  all 
the  others  declared  she  was  ugly,  he  believed  it  at  last,  and 
would  not  have  her  at  all — she  might  go  whither  she  liked. 
Then  they  flew  down  with  her  from  the  tree,  and  set  her 
upon  a  daisy,  and  she  wept,  because  she  was  so  ugly  that 
the  cockchafers  would  not  have  her  ;  and  yet  she  was  the 
loveliest  little  being  one  could  imagine,  and  as  tender  and 
delicate  as  a  rose-leaf. 

The  whole  summer  through  poor  Thumbelina  lived  quite 
alone  in  the  great  wood.  She  wove  herself  a  bed  out  of 
blades  of  grass,  and  hung  it  up  under  a  large  burdock  leaf, 
so  that  she  was  protected  from  the  rain  ;  she  plucked  the 
honey  out  of  the  flowers  for  food,  and  drank  of  the  dew 
which  stood  every  morning  upon  the  leaves.  Thus  summer 
and  autumn  passed  away  ;  but  now  came  winter,  the  cold 
long  winter.  All  the  birds  who  had  sung  so  sweetly  to 
her  flew  away ;  trees  and  flowers  shed  their  leaves  ;  the 
great  burdock  leaf  under  which  she  had  lived  shrivelled  up, 
and  there  remained  nothing  of  it  but  a  yellow  withered 
stalk ;  and  she  was  dreadfully  cold,  for  her  clothes  were 
torn,  and  she  herself  was  so  frail  and  delicate — poor  little 
Thumbelina  !  shs  was  nearly  frozen.  It  began  to  snow, 
and  every  snow-flake  that  fell  upon  her  was  like  a  whole 
shovel-full  thrown  upon  one  of  us,  for  we  are  tall,  and  she 
was  only  an  inch  long.  Then  she  wrapped  herself  in  a  dry 
leaf,  but  that  would  not  warm  her — she  sJiivered  with  cold. 

Close  to  the  wood  into  which  she  had  now  come  lay 
a  great  corn-field,  but  the  com  was  gone  long  ago ;  only 
the  naked  dry  stubble  stood  up  out  of  the  frozen  ground. 
These  were  just  like  a  great  forest  for  her  to  wander  through ; 
and,  oh  !  how  she  trembled  with  cold.  Then  she  arrived 
at  the  door  of  the  Field  Mouse.  This  mouse  had  a  little 
hole  under  the  stubble.  There  the  Field  Mouse  lived,  warm 
and  comfortable,  and  had  a  whole  room-full  of  com — 
a  glorious  kitchen  and  larder.  Poor  Thumbelina  stood  at 
the  door  just  like  a  poor  beggar  girl,  and  begg'  ^  for  a  little 
bit  of  a  barleycorn,  for  she  had  not  had  the  smu^  5  morsel 
to  eat  for  the  last  two  days. 

*  You  poor  little  creature,'  said  the  Field  Mouse — ^for 
aft«r  all  she  was  a  good  old  Field  Mouse — '  come  into  my 
warm  room  and  dine  with  me.' 
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As  she  was  pleased  with  Thumbelina,  she  said,  '  If  you 
like  you  may  stay  with  me  through  the  winter,  but  you 
must  keep  my  room  clean  and  neat,  and  tell  me  stories, 
for  I  am  very  fond  of  them.' 

And  Thumbelina  did  as  the  kind  old  Field  M(  use  bade 
her,  and  had  a  very  good  time  of  it. 

'  Now  we  shall  soon  have  a  visitor,'  said  the  Field  Mouse. 
'  My  neighbour  is  in  the  habit  of  visiting  me  once  a  week. 


He  is  even  better  off  than  I  am,  has  great  rooms,  and 
a  beautiful  black  velvety  fur.  If  you  could  only  get  him 
for  your  husband  you  would  be  well  provided  for  ;  but  he 
cannot  see  at  all.  You  must  tell  him  the  very  prettiest 
stories  you  know.* 

But  Thumbelina  did  not  care  about  this  ;  she  would 
not  have  the  neighbour  at  all,  for  he  was  a  Mole.  He  came 
and  paid  his  visits  in  his  black  velvet  coat.  The  Field 
Mouse  told  how  rich  and  how  learned  he  was,  and  how  his 
house  was  more  than  twenty  times  larger  than  hers  ;  that 
he  had  learning,  but  that  he  did  not  like  the  sun  and 
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beautiful  flowers,  and  said  nasty  things  about  them,  for 
he  had  never  seen  them. 

Thumbelina  had  to  sing,  and  she  sang  '  Cockchafer,  fly 
away,'  and  '  When  the  parson  goes  afield.'  Then  the  Mole 
fell  in  love  with  her,  because  of  her  delicious  voice  ;  but  he 
said  nothing,  for  he  was  a  sedate  man. 

A  short  time  before,  he  had  dug  a  long  passage  through 
the  earth  from  his  own  house  to  theirs  ;  and  Thumbelina 
and  the  Field  Mouse  obtained  leave  to  walk  in  this  passage 
as  much  as  they  wished.  But  he  begged  them  not  to  be 
afraid  of  the  dead  bird  wh'ch  was  Ijdng  in  the  passage.  It 
was  an  entire  bird,  with  ^  3s  and  a  beak.  It  certainly 
must  have  died  only  a  shoi  t  time  before,  when  the  winter 
began,  and  was  now  buried  just  where  the  Mole  had  made 
his  passage. 

The  Mole  took  a  bit  of  decayed  wood  in  his  mouth,  for 
that  glimmers  like  fire  in  the  dark  ;  and  then  he  went  first 
and  lighted  them  through  the  long  dark  passage.  When 
they  came  where  the  dead  bird  lay,  the  Mole  thrust  up  his 
broad  nose  against  the  ceiling  and  pushed  the  earth,  so 
that  a  great  hole  was  made,  through  which  the  daylight 
could  shine  down.  In  the  middle  of  the  floor  lay  a  dead 
Swallow,  his  beautiful  wings  pressed  close  against  his  sides, 
and  his  head  and  feet  drawn  in  under  his  feathers  :  the 
poor  bird  had  certainly  died  of  cold.  Thumbelina  was  very 
sorry  for  this  ;  she  was  very  fond  of  all  the  little  birds, 
who  had  sung  and  twittered  so  prettily  for  her  through  the 
summer  ;  but  the  Mole  gave  him  a  push  with  his  short 
legs,  and  said,  *  Now  he  doesn't  pipe  any  more.  It  must 
be  miserable  to  be  bom  a  little  bird.  I'm  thankful  that 
none  of  my  children  can  be  that :  such  a  bird  has  nothing 
but  his  "  tweet-tweet  ",  and  has  to  starve  in  the  winter  !  ' 

'  Yes,  you  may  well  say  that,  like  a  sensible  man,' 
observed  the  Field  Mouse.  '  Of  what  use  is  all  this  "  tweet- 
tweet  "  to  a  bird  when  the  winter  comes  ?  He  must  starve 
and  freeze.    But  they  say  that 's  very  aristocratic' 

Thumbelina  said  nothing  ;  but  w  hen  the  two  othecs 
turned  their  backs  on  the  bird,  she  bent  down,  put  the 
feathers  aside  which  covered  his  head,  and  kissed  him  upon 
his  closed  eyes. 

*  Perhaps  it  was  he  who  sang  so  prettily  to  me  in  the 
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summer,'  she  thought.    *  How  much  pleasure  he  gave  me, 
the  dear  beautiful  bird  !  ' 

The  Mole  now  closed  up  the  hole  through  which  the 
daylight  shone  in,  and  accompanied  the  ladies  home.  But 
at  night  Thumbelina  could  not  sleep  at  all  ;  so  she  got  up 
out  of  her  bed,  and  wove  a  large  beautiful  carpet  of  hay, 
and  caiTied  it  and  spread  it  over  the  dead  bird,  and  laid 
soft  cotton,  which  she  had  found  in  the  Field  Mouse's 
room,  at  the  bird's  sides,  so  that  he  might  lie  warm  in  the 
cold  ground. 

•  Farewell,  you  pretty  little  bird  !  '  said  she.  *  Fare- 
well !  and  thanks  to  you  for  your  beautiful  song  in  the 
summer,  when  all  the  trees  were  green,  and  the  sun  i-hone 
down  warmly  upon  us.'  And  then  she  laid  her  head  on 
the  bird's  breast,  but  at  once  was  greatly  startled,  for  it 
felt  as  if  something  were  beating  inside  there.  That  was 
the  bird's  heart.  The  bird  was  not  dead  ;  he  was  only 
lying  there  torpid  with  cold  ;  and  now  he  had  been  warmed, 
and  came  to  life  again. 

In  autumn  all  the  swallows  fly  away  to  warm  countries  ; 
but  if  one  happens  to  be  belated,  it  becomes  so  cold  that 
it  falls  down  as  if  dead,  and  lies  where  it  falls,  and  then  the 
cold  snow  covers  it. 

Thumbelina  fairly  trembled,  she  was  so  startled  ;  for 
the  bird  was  large,  very  large,  compared  with  her,  who  was 
only  an  inch  in  height.  But  she  took  courage,  laid  the 
cotton  closer  round  the  poor  bird,  and  brought  a  leaf  of 
mint  that  she  had  used  as  her  own  coverlet,  and  laid  it 
over  the  bird's  head. 

The  next  night  she  crept  out  to  him  again — and  now 
he  was  alive,  but  quite  weak  ;  he  could  only  open  his  eyes 
for  a  moment,  and  look  at  Thumbelina,  who  stootl  before 
liim  with  a  bit  of  decayed  wood  in  her  hand,  for  she  had 
no  other  lantern. 

'  I  thank  you,  you  pretty  little  child,'  said  the  sick 
Swallow  ;  '  I  have  been  famously  warmed.  Soon  I  shall 
get  my  strength  back  again,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  fly 
about  in  the  warm  sunshine.' 

'  Oh,'  she  said,  '  it  is  so  cold  without.     It  snows  and 
freezes.    Stay  in  your  warm  bed,  and  I  will  nurse  you.' 
Then  she  brought  the  Swallow  water  in  the  petal  of 
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a  flower  ;  and  the  Swallow  drank,  and  told  her  how  he 
had  torn  one  of  his  wings  in  a  thorn  bush,  and  thus  had 
not  been  able  to  fly  as  fast  as  the  other  swallows,  whfch 
had  sped  away,  far  away,  to  the  warm  countries.  So  at 
last  he  had  fallen  to  the  ground,  but  he  could  remember 
nothing  more,  and  did  not  know  at  all  how  he  had  come 
where  she  had  found  him. 

The  whole  winter  the  Swallow  remained  there,  and 
Thurabelina  nursed  and  tended  him  heartily.  Neither  the 
Field  Mouse  nor  the  Mole  heard  anything  about  it,  for  they 
did  not  like  the  poor  Swallow.  So  soon  as  the  spring  came, 
and  the  sun  warmed  the  earth,  the  Swallow  bade  Thum- 
belina  farewell,  and  she  opened  the  hole  which  the  Mole 
had  made  in  the  ceiling.  The  sun  shone  in  upon  them 
gloriously,  and  the  Swallow  asked  if  Thumbelina  would  go 
with  him  ;  she  could  sit  upon  his  back,  and  they  would 
fly  away  far  into  the  green  wood.  But  Thumbelina  knew 
that  the  old  Field  Mouse  would  be  grieved  if  she  left  her. 

*  No,  I  cannot !  '  said  Thumbelina. 

'  Farewell,  farewell,  you  good,  pretty  girl !  '  said  the 
Swallow  ;  and  he  flew  out  into  the  sunshine.  Thumbelina 
looked  after  him,  and  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes,  for  she 
was  so  fond  of  the  poor  Swallow. 

*  Tweet- weet !  tweet-weet !  '  sang  the  bird,  and  flew 
into  the  green  forest.  Thumbelina  felt  very  sad.  She  did 
not  get  permission  to  go  out  into  the  warm  sunshine.  The 
corn  which  was  sown  in  the  field  over  the  house  of  the 
Field  Mouse  grew  up  high  into  the  air  ;  it  was  quite  a  thick 
wood  for  the  poor  girl,  who  was  only  an  inch  in  height. 

'  Now  you  must  work  at  your  outfit  this  summer,'  said 
the  Field  Mouse  to  her  ;  for  her  neighbour,  the  tiresome 
Mole  with  the  velvet  coat,  had  proposed  to  her.  *  You 
shall  have  woollen  and  linen  clothes  both  ;  you  will  lack 
nothing  when  you  have  become  the  Mole's  wife.' 

Thumbelina  had  to  turn  the  spindle,  and  the  Mole  hired 
four  spiders  to  spin  and  weave  for  her  day  and  night. 
Every  evening  the  Mole  paid  her  a  visit  ;  and  he  was 
always  saying  that  when  the  summer  should  draw  to 
a  close,  the  sun  would  not  shine  nearly  so  hot,  for  that 
now  it  burned  the  earth  almost  as  hard  ?vs  a  stone.  Yes, 
when  the  summer  should  have  gone,  then  be  would  keep 
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his  wedding  day  with  Thuinbelina.  But  she  was  not  glad 
at  all,  for  she  did  not  like  the  tiresome  Mole.  Every 
morning  when  the  sun  rose,  and  every  evening  when  it 
went  down,  she  crept  out  at  the  door  ;  and  when  the  wind 
blew  the  corn  ears  apart,  so  that  she  could  see  the  blue 
sky,  she  thought  how  bright  and  beautiful  it  was  out  here, 
and  wished  so  much  to  sec  her  dear  Swallow  again.  But 
the  Swallow  did  not  come  b..>  >. ;  he  had  doubtk  «p  flown 
far  away,  in  the  fair  green  forest.  When  autu  liS  me 
on,  Thumbelina  had  all  her  outfit  ready. 

'  In  four  weeks  you  shall  celebrate  your  wedding,'  said 
the  Field  Mouse  to  her. 

But  Thumbelina  wept,  and  declared  she  would  not  have 
the  tiresome  Mole. 

'  Nonsense,*  said  the  Field  Mouse  ;  '  don't  be  obstinate, 
or  I  will  bite  you  with  my  white  teeth.  He  is  a  very  fine 
man  whom  you  will  marry.  The  queen  herself  has  not 
such  a  black  velvet  fur  ;  and  his  kitchen  and  cellar  are 
full.    Be  thankful  for  your  good  fortune.' 

Now  the  wedding  was  to  be  held.  The  Mole  had  already 
come  to  fetch  Thumbelina  ;  she  was  to  live  with  him,  deep 
under  the  earth,  and  never  to  come  out  into  the  warm 
sunshine,  for  that  he  did  not  like.  The  poor  little  thing 
was  very  sorro'wful  ;  she  was  now  to  say  farewell  to  the 
glorious  sun,  which,  after  all,  she  had  been  allowed  by  the 
Field  Mouse  to  see  from  the  threshold  of  the  door. 

*  Farewell,  thou  bright  sun  !  '  she  said,  and  stretched 
out  her  arms  towards  it,  and  walked  a  little  way  forth 
from  the  house  of  the  Field  Mouse,  for  now  the  corn  had 
been  reaped,  and  only  the  dry  stubble  stood  in  the  fields. 
'  Farewell !  '  she  repeated,  and  threw  her  little  arms 
round  a  little  red  flower  which  still  bloomed  there.  '  Greet 
the  dear  Swallow  from  me,  if  you  see  her  again.' 

'  Tweet-weet  !  tweet-weet !  '  a  voice  suddenly  sounded 
over  her  head.  She  looked  up  ;  it  was  the  Swallow,  who 
was  just  flying  by.  When  he  saw  Thumbelina  he  wa.s  very 
glad  ;  and  Thumbelina  told  him  how  loth  she  was  to  have 
the  ugly  Mole  for  her  husband,  and  that  she  was  to  live  deep 
under  the  earth,  where  the  sun  never  shone.  And  she  could 
not  refrain  from  weeping. 

'The  cold  winter  is  coming  now'  said  the  Swallow; 
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*  I  am  going  to  fly  far  away  into  the  warm  countries. 
Will  you  come  with  me  ?  You  can  sit  upon  my  back,  only 
tie  yourself  fast  with  your  sash,  then  we  shall  fly  from  the 
ugly  Mole  and  his  dark  room — away,  far  away,  over  the 
mountains,  to  the  warm  countries,  where  the  sim  shines 
more  beautifully  than  here,  where  it  is  always  summer, 
and  there  are  lovely  flowers.  Only  fly  with  me,  you  dear 
little  Thumbelina,  you  who  saved  my  life  when  I  lay 
frozen  in  the  dark  earthy  passage.' 

*  Yes,  I  will  go  with  you  ! '  said  Thumbelina,  and  she 
seated  herself  on  the  bird's  back,  with  her  feet  on  his  out- 
spread wings,  and  bound  her  girdle  fast  to  one  of  his 
strongest  feathers  ;  then  the  Swallow  flew  up  into  the  air 
over  forest  and  over  sea,  high  up  over  the  great  mountains, 
where  the  snow  always  lies  ;  and  Thumbelina  felt  cold  in 
the  bleak  air,  but  then  she  crept  under  the  bird's  warm 
feathers,  and  only  put  out  her  little  head  to  admire  all  the 
beauties  beneath  her. 

At  last  they  came  to  the  warm  countries.  There  the 
sun  shone  far  brighter  than  here  ;  the  sky  seemed  twice 
as  high  ;  iu  ditches  and  on  the  hedges  grew  the  most 
beautiful  blue  and  green  grapes  ;  lemons  and  oranges  hung 
in  the  woods  ;  the  air  was  fragrant  with  myrtles  and 
balsams,  and  on  the  roads  the  loveliest  children  ran  about, 
playing  with  the  gay  butterflies.  But  the  Swallow  flew 
still  farther,  and  it  became  more  and  more  beautiful. 
Under  the  most  glorious  green  trees  by  the  blue  lake  stood 
a  palace  of  dazzling  white  marble,  from  the  olden  time. 
Vines  clustered  around  the  lofty  pillars  ;  at  the  top  were 
many  swallows'  nests,  and  in  one  of  these  the  Swallow 
lived  who  carried  Thumbelina. 

'  Here  is  my  house,'  said  the  Swallow.  '  But  if  you  will 
select  for  yourself  one  of  the  splendid  flowers  which  grow 
down  yonder,  then  I  will  put  you  into  it,  and  you  shall 
have  everything  as  nice  as  you  can  wish.* 

'  That  is  capital,'  cried  she,  and  clapped  her  little  hands. 

A  great  marble  pillar  lay  there,  which  had  fallen  to  the 
ground  and  had  been  broken  into  three  pieces ;  but 
between  these  pieces  grew  the  most  beautiful  great  white 
flowers.  The  Swallow  flew  down  with  Thumbelina,  and  set 
her  upon  one  of  the  broad  leaves.    But  how  great  was  the 
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little  maid's  surprise  !  There  sat  a  little  man  in  the  midst 
of  the  flower,  as  white  and  transparent  as  if  he  had  been 
made  of  glass  ;  he  wore  the  daintiest  of  gold  crowns  on  his 
head,  and  the  brightest  wings  on  his  shoulders  ;  he  himself 
was  not  bigger  than  ThumbeUna.  He  was  the  angel  of 
the  flower.  In  each  of  the  flowers  dwelt  such  a  little  man 
or  woman,  but  this  one  was  king  over  them  all. 

*  Heavens  !  how  beautiful  he  is  ! '  whispered  Thumbelina 
to  the  Swallow. 

The  little  prince  was  very  much  frightened  at  the  Swallow; 
for  it  was  quite  a  gigantic  bird  to  him,  who  was  so  small. 
But  when  he  saw  Thumbelina,  he  became  very  glad  ;  she 
was  the  prettiest  maiden  he  had  ever  seen.  Therefore  he 
took  ofiE  his  golden  crown,  and  put  it  upon  her,  asked  her 
name,  and  if  she  would  be  his  wife,  and  then  she  should  be 
queen  of  all  the  flowers.  Now  this  was  truly  a  different 
kind  of  man  to  the  son  of  the  Toad,  and  the  Mole  with  the 
black  velvet  fur.  She  therefore  said  '  Yes  '  to  the  charm- 
ing prince.  And  out  of  every  flower  came  a  lady  or  a  lord, 
so  pretty  to  behold  that  it  was  a  delight :  each  one  brought 
Thumbelina  a  present ;  but  the  best  gift  was  a  pair  of 
beautiful  wings  which  had  belonged  to  a  great  white  fly ; 
these  were  fastened  to  ThumbeUna's  back,  and  now  she 
could  fly  from  flower  to  flower.  Then  there  was  much 
rejoicing ;  and  the  Swallow  sat  above  them  in  her  nest, 
and  sung  for  them  as  well  as  she  could  ;  but  yet  in  her 
heart  she  was  sad,  for  she  was  so  fond  of  Thumbelina,  and 
would  have  liked  never  to  part  from  her. 

'  You  shall  not  be  called  Thumbelina  I '  said  the  Flower 
Angel  to  her  ;  *  that  is  an  ugly  name,  and  you  are  too  fair 
for  it — ^W6  will  call  you  Maia.' 

'  Farewell,  farewell ! '  said  the  Swallow,  and  she  flew 
away  again  from  the  warm  countries,  far  away  back  to 
Denmark.  There  she  had  a  little  nest  over  the  window 
of  the  man  who  can  tell  fairy  tales.  To  him  she  sang 
'  Tweet-wcet  I  tweet-weet  I '  and  from  him  we  have  the 
whole  story. 
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THE  NAUGHTY  BOY 

There  was  once  an  old  poet — a  very  good  old  poet. 
One  evening,  as  he  sat  at  home,  there  was  dreadfully  bad 
weather  outside.  The  rain  streamed  down  :  but  the  old 
poet  sat  comfortably  by  his  stove,  where  the  fire  was 
burning  and  the  roasting  apples  were  hissing. 

'  There  won't  be  a  dry  thread  left  on  the  poor  people 
who  are  out  in  this  weather  !  '  said  he,  for  he  was  a  good 
old  poet. 

'  Oh,  open  to  me  !  I  am  cold  and  quite  wet,'  said  a  little 
child  outside  ;  and  it  cried,  and  k  -ocked  at  the  door,  while 
the  rain  streamed  down,  and  the  wind  made  all  the  case- 
ments rattle. 

*  You  poor  little  creature  !  '  said  the  poet ;  and  he  went 
to  open  the  door.  There  stood  a  little  boy  ;  he  was  quite 
naked,  and  the  water  ran  in  streams  from  his  long  fair 
curls.  He  was  shivering  with  cold,  and  had  he  not  been 
let  in,  he  would  certainly  have  perished  in  the  bad  weather. 

'  You  poor  little  creature  !  '  said  the  poet,  and  took  him 
by  the  hand,  *  come  to  me,  and  I  will  warm  you.  You 
shall  have  wine  and  an  apple,  for  you  are  a  pretty  boy.' 

At  1  so  he  was.  His  eyes  sparkled  like  two  bright  stars, 
and  though  the  water  ran  down  from  his  fair  curls,  they 
fell  in  beautiful  ringlets.  He  looked  like  a  little  angel- 
child,  but  was  white  with  cold  and  trembled  all  over.  lu 
his  hand  he  carried  a  lovely  bow,  but  it  looked  quite 
spoiled  by  the  wet ;  all  the  colours  in  the  beautiful  arrows 
had  been  blurred  together  by  the  rain. 

The  old  poet  sat  down  by  the  stove,  took  the  little  boy 
on  his  knees,  pressed  the  water  out  of  the  long  curls, 
warmed  his  hands  in  his  own,  and  heated  sweet  wine  for 
him ;  then  the  boy  recovered  himself,  and  his  cheeks  grew  red 
and  he  jumped  to  the  floor  and  danced  round  the  old  poet. 

'  You  are  a  merry  boy,'  said  the  old  poet.  '  What  is 
your  lijime  ?  ' 

'  My  name  is  Cupid,'  he  replied  ;  '  don't  you  know  me  ? 
There  lies  my  bow — I  shoot  with  that,  you  may  believe 
me  !  See,  now  the  weather  is  clearing  up  outside,  and  the 
moon  shines.' 
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'  But  your  bow  is  spoil*  d,'  said  the  old  poet. 

'  That  would  be  a  pity,'  replied  the  little  boy  ;  and  hs 
took  the  bow  and  looked  at  it.  '  Oh,  it  is  quite  dry,  and 
has  suffered  no  damage  ;   the  string  is  quite  stiff — I  will 


try  it !  *  Then  he  bent  it,  and  laid  an  arrow  across,  aimed, 
and  shot  the  good  old  poet  straight  into  the  heart.  '  Do 
you  see  now  that  my  bow  was  not  spoiled  ?  '  said  he,  and 
laughed  out  loud  and  ran  away.  What  a  naughty  boy  to 
shoot  at  the  old  poet  in  that  way,  who  had  let  him'  into  tho 
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warm  room,  and  been  so  kind  to  him,  and  given  him  the 
best  wine  and  the  best  apple  ! 

The  good  poet  lay  upon  the  floor  and  wept ;  he  was  really 
shot  straight  into  the  heart.  *  Fie  I '  ne  cried,  '  what 
a  naughty  boy  this  Cupid  is  !  I  shall  tell  that  to  all  good 
children,  so  that  they  may  take  care,  and  never  play  with 
him,  for  he  will  do  them  harm  ! ' 

All  good  children,  girls  and  boys,  to  whom  he  told  this, 
took  good  heed  of  this  naughty  Cupid  ;  but  still  he  tricked 
them,  for  he  is  very  cunning.  When  the  students  come  out 
from  the  lectures,  he  runs  at  their  side  with  a  book  under 
his  arm,  and  h;;3  a  black  coa'>^  on.  They  cannot  recognize 
him  at  all.  Artrl  then  they  take  his  arm  and  fancy  he  is 
a  student  too  ;  but  he  thrusts  the  arrow  into  their  breasts. 
When  the  girls  are  being  prepared  for  confirmation,  he  is 
also  after  them.  Yes,  he  is  always  following  people  I  He 
sits  in  the  great  chandelier  in  the  theatic  and  bums  brightly, 
so  that  the  people  think  he  is  a  lamp ;  but  afterwards 
they  see  their  error.  He  runs  about  in  the  palace  garden 
and  on  the  promenades.  Yes,  he  once  shot  your  father 
and  your  mother  atraight  into  the  heart !  Only  ask  them, 
and  you  will  hear  what  they  say.  Oh,  he  is  a  bad  boy, 
this  Cupid  ;  you  must  never  have  anything  to  do  with 
him.  He  is  after  every  one.  Only  think,  nee  he  shot  an 
arrow  at  old  grandmamma  ;  but  that  was  a  long  time  ago. 
The  wound  has  indeed  healed  long  since,  but  she  will 
never  forget  it.  Fie  on  that  wicked  Cupid  I  But  now  you 
know  him,  and  what  a  naughty  boy  he  is. 


THE  TRAVELLING  COMPANION 

Poor  John  was  in  great  tribulation,  for  his  father  was 
very  ill,  and  could  not  get  well  again.  Except  these  two, 
there  was  no  one  at  all  in  the  little  room  :  the  lamp  on 
the  table  was  nearly  extinguished,  and  it  was  quite  late  in 
the  evening. 

*  You  have  been  a  good  son,  John,'  said  the  sick  father. 
*  Providence  will  help  you  through  the  world.'  And  he 
looked  at  him  with  mild  earnest  eyes,  drew  a  deep  breath, 
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and  died  :  it  was  just  as  if  he  slept.  But  John  wept ;  for 
now  he  had  no  one  in  the  world,  neither  father  nor  mother, 
neither  sister  nor  brother.  Poor  John  !  He  knelt  down 
beside  the  bed,  kissed  his  dead  father's  hand,  and  shed 
very  many  salt  tears  ;  but  at  last  his  eyes  closed,  and 
he  went  to  sleep,  lying  with  his  head  against  the  hard 
bed -board. 

Then  he  dreamed  a  strange  dream  :  he  saw  the  sun  and 
moon  curtsy  to  hint,  and  he  beheld  his  father  again,  fresh 
and  well,  and  he  heard  his  father  laugh  as  he  had  always 
laughed  when  he  was  very  glad.  A  beautiful  girl,  with 
a  golden  crown  upon  her  longbeautiful  hair,  gave  him  her 
hand  ;  and  his  father  said,  'Do  you  see  what  a  bride  you 
have  gained  ?  She  is  the  most  beautiful  in  the  whole 
world  ! '  Then  he  awoke,  and  all  the  splendour  was  gone. 
His  father  was  l3ing  dead  and  cold  in  the  bed,  and  there 
was  no  one  at  all  with  them.    Poor  John  ! 

In  the  next  week  the  dead  man  was  buried.  The  son 
walked  close  behind  the  coffin,  and  could  now  no  longer 
see  the  good  father  who  had  loved  him  so  much.  He  heard 
how  they  threw  the  earth  down  upon  the  coffin,  and 
stopped  to  see  the  last  comer  of  it ;  but  the  next  shovel-full 
of  earth  hid  even  that ;  then  he  felt  just  as  if  his  heart 
would  burst  into  pieces,  so  sorrowful  was  he.  Around  him 
they  were  singing  a  psalm  ;  it  sounded  so  beautifully,  and 
the  tears  came  into  John's  eyes  ;  he  wept,  and  that  did 
him  good  in  his  sorrow.  The  sun  shone  magnificently  on 
the  green  trees,  just  as  if  it  would  have  said, '  You  shall  no 
longer  be  sorrowful,  John  !  Do  you  see  how  beautifully 
blue  the  sky  is  ?  Your  father  is  up  there,  and  prays  to 
the  Father  of  all  that  it  may  be  alwavs  well  with  you.' 

'  I  will  always  be  good,'  said  John,  then  I  shall  go  to 
heaven  to  my  father  ;  and  what  joy  that  will  be  when  we 
see  each  other  again  !  How  much  I  shall  then  have  to  tell 
him  I  and  he  will  show  me  so  many  things,  and  explain 
to  me  so  much  of  the  glories  of  heaven,  just  as  he  taught 
me  here  on  earth.    Oh,  how  joyful  that  will  be  !  ' 

He  pictured  that  to  himself  so  plainly,  that  he  smiled, 
while  the  tears  were  still  rolling  down  his  cheeks.  The  little 
birds  sat  up  in  the  chestnut  trees,  and  twittered,  '  Tweet- 
weet !  tweet-weet ! '    They  were  joyful  and  merry,  though 
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they  had  been  at  the  bur^nng,  but  they  knew  quite  well 
that  the  dead  man  was  now  in  heaven  ;  that  he  had  wings, 
far  larger  and  more  beautiful  than  theirs  ;  that  he  was  now 
happy,  because  he  had  been  a  good  man  upon  earth,  and 
they  were  glad  at  it.  John  saw  how  they  flew  from  the 
green  trees  out  into  the  world,  and  he  felt  inclined  to  fly 
too.  But  first  he  cut  out  a  great  cross  of  wood  to  put  on 
his  father's  grave  ;  and  when  he  brought  it  there  in  the 
evening  the  grave  was  decked  with  sand  and  flowers  ; 
strangers  had  done  this,  for  they  were  all  very  fond  of  the 
good  father  who  was  now  dead. 

Early  next  morning  John  packed  his  little  bundle,  and 
put  in  his  belt  his  whole  inheritance,  which  consisted  of 
fifty  dollars  and  a  few  silver  shillings  ;  with  this  he  intended 
to  wander  out  into  the  world.  But  first  he  went  to  the 
churchyard,  to  his  father's  grave,  repeated  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  said,  '  Farewell,  dear  father,  I  will  always  be 
good,  and  so  you  may  well  venture  to  pray  to  the  good 
Grod  that  things  may  go  well  with  me.' 

Out  in  the  field  where  he  was  walking  all  the  flowers 
stood  fresh  and  beautiful  in  the  warm  sunshine  ;  and  they 
nodded  in  the  wind,  just  as  if  they  would  have  said,  '  Wel- 
come to  the  green  wood  !  Is  it  not  fine  here  ? '  But 
John  turned  back  once  more  to  look  at  the  old  church,  in 
which  he  had  been  christened  when  he  was  a  little  child, 
and  where  he  had  been  every  Sunday  with  his  father  at 
the  service,  and  had  sung  his  psalm  ;  then,  high  up  in  one 
of  the  openings  of  the  tower,  he  saw  the  church-goblin 
standing  in  his  little  pointed  red  cap,  shading  his  face  with 
his  bent  arm,  to  keep  the  sun  from  shining  in  his  eyes. 
John  nodded  a  farewell  to  him,  and  the  little  goblin  waved 
his  red  cap,  laid  his  hand  on  h^  heart,  and  kissed  his  hand 
to  John  a  great  many  times,  to  show  that  he  wished  the 
traveller  well  and  hoped  he  would  have  a  prosperous 
journey. 

John  thought  what  a  number  of  fine  things  he  would  get 
to  see  in  the  great  splendid  world  ;  and  he  went  on  farther 
— farther  than  he  had  ever  been  before.  He  did  not  know 
the  places  at  all  through  which  he  came,  nor  the  people 
whom  he  met.    Now  he  was  far  away  in  a  strange  region. 

The  first  night  he  was  obliged  to  lie  under  a  haystack 
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in  the  field  to  sleep,  for  he  had  no  other  bed.  But  that 
was  very  nice,  he  thought ;  the  king  could  not  be  better 
off.  There  was  the  whole  field,  with  the  brook,  the  hay- 
stack, and  the  blue  sky  above  it ;  that  was  certainly 
a  beautiful  sleeping-room.  The  green  grass  with  the  little 
red  and  white  flowers  was  the  carpet ;  the  elder  bushes 
and  the  wild  rose  hedges  were  garlands  of  flowers  ;  and 
for  a  wash-hand  basin  he  had  the  whole  brook  with  the 
clear  fresh  water,  where  the  sedges  bowed  before  him  and 
wished  him  "  good  evening  '  and  '  good  morning  '.  The 
moon  was  certainly  a  great  night-lamp,  high  up  under 
the  blue  ceiling,  and  that  lamp  would  never  set  fire  to  the 
curtains  with  its  light.  John  could  sleep  quite  quietly, 
and  he  did  so,  and  never  woke  until  the  sun  rose  and  all 
the  little  birds  were  singing  around,  '  Good  morning  !  good 
morning  !    Are  you  not  up  yet  i  ' 

The  bells  were  ringing  for  church  ;  it  was  Sunday.  The 
people  went  to  hear  the  preacher,  and  John  followed  them, 
and  sang  a  psalm  and  heard  God's  Word.  It  seemed  to 
him  just  as  if  he  was  in  nis  own  church,  where  he  had 
been  christened  and  had  sung  psalms  with  his  father. 

Out  in  the  churchyard  were  many  gi'aves,  and  on  some 
of  them  the  grass  grew  high.  Then  he  thought  of  his 
father's  grave,  which  would  at  last  look  like  these,  as  he 
could  not  weed  it  and  adorn  it.  So  he  sat  down  and 
plucked  up  the  long  grass,  set  up  the  wooden  crosses  which 
had  fallen  down,  and  put  back  in  their  places  the  wreaths 
which  the  wind  had  blown  away  from  the  graves  ;  for  he 
thought, '  Perhaps  some  one  will  do  the  same  to  my  father's 
grave,  as  I  cannot  do  it.' 

Outside  the  churchyard  gate  stood  an  old  beggar,  lean- 
ing upon  his  crutch.  John  gave  him  the  silver  shillings 
which  he  had,  and  then  went  away,  happy  and  cheerful, 
into  the  wide  world.  Towards  evening  the  weather  became 
terribly  bad.  He  made  haste  to  get  under  shelter,  but 
dark  night  soon  came  on  ;  then  at  last  he  came  to  a  little 
church,  which  lay  quite  solitary  on  a  small  hill. 

The  door  luckily  stood  ajar,  and  he  crept  in  ;  here  he 
decided  to  remain  till  the  storm  had  gone  down. 

'  Here  I  will  sit  down  in  a  comer,'  said  he  ;  'I  am  quite 
tired  and  require  a  little  rest.'    Then  he  sat  down,  folded 
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his  hands,  and  said  his  evening  prayer ;  and  before  he 
was  aware  of  it  he  was  asleep  and  dreaming,  while  it 
thundered  and  lightened  without. 

When  he  woke  it  was  midnight ;  but  the  bad  weather 
had  passed  by,  and  the  moon  shone  in  upon  him  through 
the  windows.  In  the  midst  of  the  church  stood  an  open 
coffin  with  a  dead  man  in  it  who  had  not  yet  been  buried. 
John  was  not  at  all  timid,  for  he  had  a  good  conscience  ; 
and  he  knew  very  well  that  the  dead  do  not  harm  any  one. 
It  is  living  people  who  do  harm.  Two  such  living  bad 
men  stood  close  by  the  dead  man,  who  had  been  placed 
here  in  the  church  till  he  should  be  buried.  They  had  an 
evil  design  against  him,  and  would  not  let  him  rest  quietly 
in  his  coffin,  but  were  going  to  throw  him  out  before  the 
church  door — ^the  poor  dead  man  ! 

'  Why  will  you  do  that  ? '  asked  John  ;  *  that  is  wrong 
and  wicked.    Let  him  rest,  for  mercy's  sake.' 

'  Nonsense  !  '  replied  the  bad  men  ;  '  he  has  cheated 
us.  He  owed  us  money  and  could  not  pay  it,  and  now  he  's 
dead  into  the  bargain,  and  we  shall  not  get  a  penny !  So 
we  mean  to  revenge  ourselves  properly :  he  shall  lie  like 
a  dog  outside  the  church  door  ! ' 

'  I  have  not  more  than  fifty  dollars,'  cried  John,  *  that 
is  my  whole  inheritance ;  but  I  will  gladly  give  it  you,  if 
you  will  honestly  promise  me  to  leave  the  poor  dead  man 
in  peace.  I  shall  manage  to  get  on  without  the  money ; 
I  have  hearty  strong  limbs,  and  Heaven  will  always 
help  me.' 

'  Yes,'  said  these  ugly  bad  men,  *  if  you  will  pay  his 
iebt  we  will  do  nothing  to  him,  you  may  depend  upon 
that !  '  And  then  they  took  the  money  he  gave  them, 
laughed  aloud  at  his  good  nature,  and  went  their  way. 
But  he  laid  the  corpse  out  again  in  the  coffin,  and  folded 
its  hands,  took  leave  of  it,  and  went  away  contentedly 
through  the  great  forest. 

All  around,  wherever  the  moon  could  shine  through 
between  the  trees,  he  saw  the  graceful  little  elves  playing 
merrily.  They  did  not  let  him  disturb  them  ;  they  knew 
that  he  was  a  good  innocent  lad  ;  and  it  is  only  the  bad 
people  who  never  can  see  the  elves.  Some  of  them  were 
not  larger  than  a  finger,  and  had  fastened  up  their  long 
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yellow  hair  with  golden  combs  :  they  were  rocking  them- 
selves, two  and  two,  on  the  great  dew-drops  that  lay  on 
the  leaves  and  on  the  high  grass  ;  sometimes  the  drop 
rolled  away,  and  then  they  fell  down  between  the  long 
grass-stalks,  and  that  occasioned  much  laughter  and  noise 
among  the  other  little  creatures.  It  was  extremely  amusing. 
They  sang,  and  John  recognized  quite  plainly  the  pretty 
songs  which  he  had  learned  as  a  little  boy.  Great  coloured 
spiders,  with  silver  crowns  on  their  heads,  had  to  spin 
long  hanging  bridges  and  palaces  from  hedge  to  hedge  ; 
and  as  the  tiny  dew-drops  fell  on  these  they  looked  like 
gleaming  glass  in  the  moonlight.  This  continued  until  the 
sun  rose.  Then  the  little  elves  crept  into  the  flower-buda, 
and  the  wind  caught  their  bridges  am'  palaces,  which  flew 
through  the  air  in  the  sfeape  of  spider's  webs. 

John  had  just  come  out  of  the  wood,  when  a  strong 
man's  voice  called  out  behind  him,  *  Halloo,  comrade  ! 
whither  are  you  journeying  ? ' 

*  Into  the  wide  world  ! '  he  replied.  *  I  have  neither 
father  nor  mother,  and  am  but  a  poor  lad  ;  but  Providence 
will  help  me.' 

*I  am  going  out  into  the  wide  world,  too,'  said  the 
strange  man  :  *  shall  we  two  keep  one  another  company  ?  ' 

*  Yes,  certainly,*  said  John ;  and  so  they  went  on 
together.  Soon  they  became  very  fond  of  each  other,  for 
they  were  both  good  souls.  But  John  saw  that  the  stranger 
was  much  more  clever  than  himself.  He  had  travelled 
through  almost  the  whole  world,  and  could  tell  of  almost 
everything  that  existed. 

The  sun  already  stood  high  when  they  seated  themselves 
under  a  great  tree  to  eat  their  breakfast ;  and  just  then  an 
old  woman  came  up.  Oh,  she  was  very  old,  and  walked 
quite  bent,  leaning  upon  a  crutch  ;  upon  her  back  she 
carried  a  bundle  of  firewood  which  she  had  collected  in  the 
forest.  Her  apron  was  tucked  up,  and  John  saw  that  three 
great  stalks  of  fern  and  some  willow  twigs  stuck  out  of  it. 
When  she  was  close  to  them,  her  foot  slipped  ;  she  fell 
and  gave  a  loud  scream,  for  she  had  broken  her  leg,  the 
poor  old  woman  I 

John  directly  proposed  that  they  should  carry  the  old 
woman  home  to  her  dwelling ;    but  tlwj  stranger  opened 
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kis  knapsack,  took  out  a  little  iar,  and  said  that  he  had 
a  salve  there  which  would  immediately  make  her  leg  whole 
and  strong,  so  that  she  could  walk  home  herself,  as  if  she 
had  never  broken  her  leg  at  all.  But  for  that  he  required 
that  she  should  give  him  the  three  rods  which  she  carried 
m  her  apron. 

•  That  would  be  paying  well ! '  said  the  old  woman,  and 
she  nodded  her  head  in  a  strange  way.    She  did  not  like 


to  give  away  the  rods,  but  then  it  was  not  agreeable  to  lie 
there  with  a  broken  leg.  So  she  gave  him  the  wands  ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  only  rubbed  the  ointment  on  her 
leg,  the  old  mother  arose,  and  walked  much  better  than 
before — such  was  the  power  of  this  ointment.  But  then 
it  was  not  to  be  bought  at  the  chemist's. 

'  What  do  you  want  with  the  rods  ? '   John  asked  his 
travel'ing  companion. 

They  are  three  capital  fern  brooms,'  replied  he.    '  I  like 
those  very  much,  for  I  am  a  whimsical  fellow.' 

And  they  went  on  a  good  way. 

'See  how  the  sky  is  becoming  overoast,'  said  John, 
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pointing  straight  before  theui.  '  Those  are  terribly  thick 
clouds.' 

*  No,'  replied  his  travelling  companion,  '  those  are  not 
clouds,  they  are  mountains — the  great  glorious  mountains, 
on  which  one  gets  quite  up  over  the  clouds,  and  into  the 
free  air.  Believe  me,  it  is  delicious !  To-morrow  we  shall 
certainly  be  far  out  into  the  world.' 

But  that  was  not  so  near  as  it  looked  ;  they  had  to  walk 
for  a  whole  day  before  they  came  to  the  mountains,  where 
the  black  woods  grew  straight  up  towards  heaven,  and 
there  were  stones  almost  as  big  as  a  whole  town.  It  might 
certainly  be  hard  work  to  get  quite  across  them,  and  for 
that  reason  John  and  his  comrade  went  into  the  inn  to 
rest  themselves  well,  and  gather  strength  for  the  morrow's 
journey. 

Down  in  the  great  common  room  in  the  inn  many  guests 
were  assembled,  for  a  man  was  there  exhibiting  a  puppet- 
show.  He  had  just  put  up  his  little  theatre,  and  the  people 
were  sitting  round  to  see  the  play.  Quite  in  front  a  fat  old 
butcher  had  taken  his  seat  in  the  very  best  place  ;  his 
great  bulldog,  who  looked  very  much  inclined  to  bite,  sat 
at  his  side,  and  made  big  eyes,  as  all  the  rest  were  doing. 

Now  the  play  began ;  and  it  was  a  very  nice  play,  with 
a  king  and  a  queen  in  it ;  they  sat  upon  a  velvet  throne, 
and  had  gold  crowns  on  their  heads  prH  long  trains  to  their 
cloaks,  for  their  means  admitted  oi  that.  The  prettiest 
of  wooden  dolls  with  glass  eyes  and  great  moustaches  stood 
at  all  the  doors,  and  opened  and  nhut  them  so  that  fresh 
air  might  come  into  the  room.  It  was  a  very  pleasant  play, 
and  not  at  all  mournful.  But — ^goodness  knows  what  the 
big  bulldog  can  have  been  thinking  of  ! — just  as  the  queen 
stood  up  and  was  walking  across  the  boards,  as  the  fat 
butcher  did  not  hold  him,  he  made  a  spring  upon  the 
stage,  and  seized  the  queen  round  her  slender  waist  so 
that  it  cracked  again.    It  was  quite  terrible  ! 

The  poor  man  who  managed  the  play  was  very  much 
frightened  and  quite  sorrowful  about  his  queen,  for  she  was 
the  daintiest  little  doll  he  possessed,  and  now  the  ugly  bull- 
dog had  bitten  off  her  head.  But  aft;erwards,  when  the 
people  went  away,  the  stranger  said  that  he  would  put  her 
to  rights  again  ;    and  then  he  brought  out  his  little  jar. 
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cu^d  fh^l  1^^  '^''"  ""'V^  the  ,  ntnvnt  with  which  he  had 
^UA  *^?.  old  woman  when  she  b-ole  her  leg.  As  soon  a« 
the  doll  had  been  rubbed,  sh.    ^..  uhole  ag^ain  •   veTshe 

Ss^rt^ril'h'^h""  '^^'^^^^^^  it'wL'nf/onge? 
necessary  to  pull  her  by  iu  r   strm  ?.     The  doll  was  like 

not^t^old^H^'^'rPP'*"'"'   "^'^      ryg'i^d.nor^e  h^S 
not  to  hold  thjs  doll  any  more.    She  r  on  .1  dan^  bv  herself 
andnone  of  the  others  could  do  th..t  '  ' 

When  night  came  on,  and  all  the  people  in  the  inn  hid 
gone  to  bed,  there  was  some  one  who  s  gLd  ^fearfully 

to  M«^-.?f"ll^-  ^5^  "^^^  ^^^°  *^^d  shown  the  pky  we^ 
to  his  httle  theatre,  for  it  was  there  that  somebX  was 

S  if  h^\'^n  ^°°^'"  ^°i^«  '^y  ^^^  togeSX^Tng 
and  all  his  followers  ;  and  it  was  they  who  Sighed  so 
pitiably,  and  stared  with  their  big  glass  eves  •    for  ? hf^r 

tTetmilliin^  "**^^  l^  ^^  qut"haTi.n  To  IS 
S  T  u  ^*?  *^  '"''''®  ^y  themselves.  The  queen  at 
once  sank  on  her  knees,  and  stretched  forth  her  Sful 

h^r'^  '^'^'  ^^"^'  '  Take  this  from  me  but  rub  my 
husband  and  my  courtiers  ! '  Then  the  poor  man  Jhe 
proprietor  of  the  little  theatre  and  the  doUs  cmi  d  no? 
refram  from  weeping,  for  he  was  really  soirf  for  them 

£'wouM"^v:'^h-P"Tf?  *^^  ''""'f'^^  companion  thTt 
ne  would  give  him  all  the  money  he  should  receive  the 

next  evemng  for  the  performance  if  the  latter  would  onlv 

anoint  four  or  five  of  his  dolls.    But  the  comrad     tid  he 

bv  Ws  ^Sr"^  T''^'"^  ^^  ?"  ^"*  *^«  «^'°«i  the  man  wore 
dolls   wil'  ^"^,'.7,^«eiving  this,  he  anointed  six  of  the 

all  tV  a^rir'flf  \'^*^-^^^  ^^^"  *^  ^^"««  «°  gracefully  that 
all  the  girls,  the  living  human  girls,  fell  a  dancir     too 

The  coachman  and  the  cook  danced    the  waiter  a.  d  the 
chambermaid    and  all  the  strangers    and  the  fire    no^t 
arid  tongs  ;    but  these  latter  fell   Ir.wn  ju:t  as  th-y  mile 
th^r  first  leaps.    Yes,  it  was  a  merry  night » 
JNext  mommg  John  went  away  from  them  al'  wuh  his 

avellinff  COmnnmnn     nrw  ««    +«   .^U,    t.-    i.  "   lu  lus 
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far,  many,  many  miles  away,  wheii  they  had  ne-  r  been 
iSo  much  splendour  in  the  lovely  world  ,lohn  had  ut.  ver  seen 
at  u  «'  time  before.  And  thf  un  si  om  vvai'  in  the  fresh 
blue  air  and  araong  he  nu  ntainn  k  coatd  near  the 
huntsmen  blowing  their  horns  so  gai  •  ,.  id  -s»  etly  that 
tears  came  ii  to  his  eyes,  and  he  .  ould  ait  faeh  ailing  out, 
■  How  kind  iias  Heaven  ^een  tc*  us  3  p^ 

splendour  that  is  in  this   vorld  ! 

The  travelling  compant-n  alw  stooti  tia 
hands,  and  look«3d     vtr  t   c  fo;        and      i 
warm  sunshine.     At   the   game        le   \     re 
sounds  over  tht  r  hea  tho'    iuoked   ap,  and  a  great 

white  swan  was  t>  uirinj.  in  .it  find  singing  as  they  had 
ri<  ver  heard  n  bird  .sing  till  t  ;ci  But  the  song  became 
weaker  and  \uaker;  he  bowed  his  head  and  sank  quite 
slowly  down  at  thei'-  feet,  whf  ^  ae  lay  dead,  the  beautiful 
bird! 

"Two  such  8 olenuid    -i?  said  the  travelling  com- 

panion •  so  white  and  la  .  .  is  ih  e  which  this  bird  has, 
are  wo  th  money  ;  I  will  ik  then,  ith  me.  Do  you  see 
that  it  ivas  good  I   'ot  a  Halu    ?  ' 

And  sc>  i\  Ith  one  Hlow,  he  cut  oft  ooth  the  wings  of  the 
c   ad  H^'      ,  lor  he  w  nted  t    keep  them. 

The}  uw  vei  1  for  many,  many  miles  over  the 
mountains,  tiU  lasi  they  8  iw  a  great  town  brfv  to  them 
with  hmiaxed  of  towe  wL  oh  glittered  like  sii*er  in  the 
-un.  In  thr  tnidst  )t  he  .wn  was  a  splendid  marble 
I.alace,  roofc  I  with  red      '   .    And  there  the  king  lived. 

'ohn  and  the  travelhiig  companion  would  not  go  into 
th.  town  t  once,  but  remained  :■  the  inn  outside  the 
tovn,  that  hey  might  dress  themselves  ;  for  they  wished 
to  look  mt     svhen  they  came  out  into  the  streets.    The  host 
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thei      aat  the  king  was  a  very  good  man,  who  never 
1am.  to  any  one  ;    but  his  daughter,  yes,  goodness 
"      lis!  she  was  a  bad  princess.    She  possessed  beauty 
no  one  could  be  so  pretty  and  so  charming  as  she 
of  what  use  was  that  ?    She  was  a  wicked  witch 
whose  fault  many  gallant  princes  had  lost  their 
^he  had  given  permission  to  all  men  to  seek  her 
Any  one  might  come,  be  he  prince  or  beggar;  it 
was  au  the  same  to  her.  He  had  only  to  guess  three  things 
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about  which  she  questioned  him.    If  he  could  do  that  she 

would  marry  him,  and  he  was  to  be  king  over  the  whole 

country  when  her  father  should  die  ;   but  if  he  could  not 

guess  the  three  thmgs,  she  caused  him  to  be  hanged  or  to 

have  his  head  cut  off !     So  evil  and  so  wicked  was  the 

beautiful  princess.     Her  father,  the  old  king,  was  very 

sorry  about  it ;  but  he  could  not  forbid  her  to  be  so  wicked 

because  he  had  once  said  that  he  would  have  nothing  to 

do  with  her  lovers  ;  she  might  do  as  she  liked.    Every  time 

a  prmce  came,  and  was  to  guess  to  gain  the  princess,  he 

was  unable  to  do  it,  and  was  hanged  or  lost  his  head. 

He  had  been  warned  in  time,  you  see,  and  might  have  given 

over  his  wooing.    The  old  king  was  so  sorry  for  all  this 

misery  and  woe,  that  he  used  to  go  down  on  his  knees  with 

all  his  soldiers  for  a  whole  day  in  every  vear,  praying  that 

the  pnncess  might  become  good  ;   but  she  would  not,  by 

any  means.    The  old  women  who  drank  brandy  used  to 

colour  it  quite  black  before  they  drank  it,  they  were  in 

such  deep  mourning— and  they  certamly  could  not  do 

more. 

'  The  ugly  princess  !  '  said  John  ;  '  she  ought  really  to 
have  the  rod;  that  would  do  her  good.  If  I  were  only  the 
eld  king  she  should  be  punished  !  ' 

Then  they  heard  the  people  outside  shouting  *  Hurrah  ! ' 
The  pnncess  came  by ;  and  she  was  really  so  beautiful 
that  all  the  people  forgot  how  wicked  she  was,  and  that  is 
why  they  cried  '  Hurrah  ! '  Twelve  beautiful  virgms,  all 
m  white  silk  gowns,  and  each  with  a  golden  tulip  in  her 
hand  rode  on  coal-black  steeds  at  her  side.  The  princess 
herself  had  a  snow-white  horse,  decked  with  diamonds  and 
rubies.  Her  riding-habit  was  all  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  the 
whip  she  held  in  her  hand  looked  like  a  sunbeam ;  the 
golden  crown  on  her  head  was  just  like  little  stars  out  of 
tue  sky,  and  her  mantle  was  sewn  together  out  of  more 


than  a  thousand  beautiful  butterflies' 


wings.    In  spite  of 


this,  she  herself  was  much  more  lovely  than  all  her  clothes, 
mien  John  saw  her,  his  face  became  as  red  as  a  drop  of 
blood  and  he  could  hardly  utter  a  woid.  The  princess 
looked  just  like  the  beautiful  lady  with  the  golden  crown 
of  whom  he  had  dreamt  on  the  night  when  his  father  died! 
He  thought  her  so  enchanting  that  he  could  not  help  lo^^ng 
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her  greatly.  It  could  not  bo  true  that  she  was  a  wicked 
witch,  who  caused  people  to  be  hanged  or  beheaded  if  they 
could  not  guess  the  riddles  she  put  to  them. 

'  Every  one  has  permission  to  aspire  to  her  hand,  even 
the  poorest  beggar.  I  will  really  go  to  the  castle,  for 
I  cannot  help  doing  it  !  ' 

They  all  told  him  not  to  attempt  it,  for  certainly  he 
would  fare  as  all  the  rest  had  done.  His  travelling  com- 
panion too  tried  to  dissuade  him  ;  but  John  thought  it 
would  end  well.  He  brushed  his  shoes  and  his  coat,  washed 
his  face  and  his  hands,  combed  his  beautiful  yellow  hair, 
and  then  went  quite  alone  into  the  town  and  to  the  palace! 

'  Come  in  ! '  said  the  ok-  king,  when  John  knocked  at 
the  door. 

John  opened  it,  and  the  old  king  came  towards  him 
m  a  dressing-gown  and  embroidered  slippers  ;  ho  had 
the  crown  on  his  head,  and  the  sceptre  in  one  hand  and 
the  orb  in  the  other.  •  Wait  a  little  ! '  said  he,  and  put  the 
orb  under  his  arm,  so  that  he  could  reach  out  his  hand  to 
John.  But  as  soon  as  he  learned  that  his  visitor  was 
a  suitor,  he  began  to  weep  so  violently  that  both  the  sceptre 
and  the  orb  fell  to  the  ground,  and  he  was  obliged  to  wipe 
his  eyes  with  his  dressing-gown.    Poor  old  king  ' 

•  Give  it  up  ! '  said  he.  '  You  will  fare  badly,  as  all  the 
others  have  done.    Well,  you  shall  see  ! ' 

Then  he  led  him  out  into  the  princess's  pleasure-garden. 
Ihere  was  a  terrible  sight !  In  every  tree  there  hung  three 
or  four  kings'  sons  who  had  wooed  the  princess,  but  had 
not  been  able  to  guess  the  riddles  she  proposed  to  them. 
±iach  time  that  the  breesse  blew  all  the  skeletons  rattled 
so  that  the  little  birds  were  frightened,  and  never  dared  to 
come  into  the  garden.  All  the  flowers  were  tied  up  to 
human  bones,  and  in  the  flower-pots  skulls  stood  and 
gnnned.    That  was  certainly  a  garden  for  a  princess. 

Here  you  see  it,'  said  the  old  king.  '  It  -.vin  chance  to 
you  as  It  has  chanced  to  all  these  whom  you  see  here- 
therefore  you  had  better  give  it  up.  You  will  really  make 
me  unhappy  for  I  take  these  things  very  much  to  heart.' 
John  kissed  the  good  old  king's  hand,  and  said  it  would 
go  well,  for  that  he  was  quite  enchanted  with  the  beautiful 
prmceHs. 
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Then  the  princess  herself  came  riding  into  the  courtyard, 
with  all  her  ladies  ;  and  they  went  out  to  her  and  \vished 


her  good  morning.  She  was  beautiful  to  look  at,  and  she 
gave  John  her  hand.  And  he  cared  much  more  for  her  then 
than  before— she  could  certainly  not  be  a  wicked  witch. 
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as  the  people  asserted.  Then  they  betook  themselves  to 
the  hall,  ami  the  little  pages  waited  upon  them  with  pro- 
serves  and  gingerbread  nuts.  But  the  old  king  was  quito 
sorrowful ;  he  could  not  eat  anjrthing  at  all.  Besides, 
gingerbread  nuts  were  too  hard  for  him. 

It  was  settled  that  John  should  come  to  the  palace  again 
the  next  morning ;  then  the  judges  and  the  whole  coimcil 
A*ould  be  assembled,  and  would  hear  how  he  succeeded 
with  his  answers.  If  it  went  well,  he  should  come  twice 
more ;  but  no  one  had  yet  come  who  had  succeeded  in 
guessing  right  the  first  time,  and  so  they  had  to  lose  their 
lives. 

John  was  not  at  all  anxious  as  to  how  he  should  fare. 
On  the  contrarj',  he  was  merry,  thought  only  of  the  beautiful 
princess,  and  felt  quite  certain  that  he  should  be  helped ; 
^t  how  he  did  not  know,  and  preferred  not  to  think  of  it! 
He  danced  along  on  the  road  returning  to  the  inn,  where 
his  travelling  companion  was  waiting  for  him. 

John  could  not  leave  off  telling  how  polite  the  princess 
had  been  to  him,  and  how  beautiful  she  was.  He  declared 
he  already  longed  for  the  next  day,  when  he  was  to  go  into 
the  palace  and  try  his  luck  in  guessing. 

But  the  travellmg  companion  shook  his  head  and  wa« 
quite  downcast.  '  I  am  so  fond  of  you  ! '  said  he.  *  We 
might  have  been  together  a  long  time  yet,  and  now  I  am 
to  lose  you  already  !  You  poor  dear  John  1  I  should  like 
to  cry,  but  I  will  not  disturb  your  merriment  on  the  last 
evening,  perhaps,  we  shall  ever  spend  together.  We  will  bo 
merry,  very  merry  '  '^o-morrow,  when  you  are  gone,  I  can 
Weep  undisturbed 

All  the  people  in  ;  h  lown  had  heard  directly  that  a  new 
suitor  for  the  prince^.J  had  arrived  ;  and  there  was  great 
sorrow  on  that  account.  The  theatre  remained  closed  ; 
the  women  who  sold  cakes  tied  bits  of  crape  round  their 
sugar  pigs,  and  the  king  and  the  priests  were  on  their  knees 
in  the  churches.  There  was  great  lamentation  ;  for  John 
would  not  they  all  thought,  fare  better  than  the  other 
suitors  had  fared. 

Towards  evening  the  travelling  companion  mixed  a  great 
bowl  of  punch,  and  said  to  John,  '  Now  we  will  be  very 
inerrj',  and  drink  to  the  health  of  the  princess.'    But  when 
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John  had  drunk  two  glasses,  he  became  so  sleepy  that  he 
found  It  impossible  to  keep  his  eyes  open,  and  he  s;mk  into 
a  deep  sleep.  The  travelling  companion  lifted  him  very 
gently  from  his  chair,  and  laid  him  in  the  bed  ;  and  when  it 
grew  to  be  dark  night,  he  took  the  two  great  wings  which 
he  had  cut  off  the  swan,  and  bound  them  to  his  own  shoul- 
ders. Then  he  put  in  his  pocket  the  longest  of  the  rods 
he  had  received  from  the  old  woman  who  had  fallen  and 
broken  her  leg  ;  and  he  opened  the  window  and  flew  away 
oyer  the  town,  straight  towards  the  palace,  where  he  seated 
himself  in  a  comer  under  the  windo^y  which  looked  into 
the  bedroom  of  the  princess. 

All  was  quiet  hi  the  whole  town.  Now  the  clock  struck 
a  quarter  to  twelve,  the  window  was  opened,  and  the 
pnncess  came  out  in  a  long  white  cloak,  and  with  black 
wings  and  flew  away  across  the  town  to  a  great  mountain. 
«ut  the  travelling  companion  made  himself  invisible,  so 
that  she  could  not  see  him  at  all,  and  flew  behind  her,  and 
whipped  the  princess  with  his  rod,  so  that  the  blood 
actually  came  wherever  he  struck.  Oh,  that  was  a  voyage 
through  the  air !  The  wind  caught  her  cloak,  so  that  it 
spread  out  on  all  sides  like  a  great  sail,  and  the  moon  shone 
through  it. 

'  How  it  hails  !    how  it  hails  ! '    said  th    princess  at 
every  blow  she  got  from  the  rod  ;  and  it  served  her  right 
At  last  she  arrived  at  the  mountain,  and  knocked  there 
There  was  a  rolling  like  thunder,  as  the  mountain  opened, 
and   the   pnncess   went  in.     The   travelling  companion 
followed  her,  for  no  one  could  see  him— he  was  invisible 
They  went  through  a  great  long  passage,  where  the  walls 
shone  ir   quite  a  peculiar  way :    there  were  more  than 
a  thousand  glowing  spiders  running  up  and  down  the  walls 
and  gleaming  like  fire.    Then  they  came  into  a  great  hall 
built  of  silver  and  gold  ;   flowers  as  big  as  sunflowers,  red 
and  blue,  shone  on  the  walls  ;  but  no  one  could  pluck  these 
flowers,  for  the  stems  were  ugly  poisonous  snakes,  and  the 
flowers  were  streams  of  fire  pouring  out  of  their  mouths. 
Ihe  whole  ceiling  was  covered  with  shining  glowworms 
and  sky-blue  bats,  flapping  their  thin  wings.     It  looked 
quite  terrific  !     In  the  middle  of  the  floor  was  a  throne 
carried  by  four  skeleton  hornes,  with  harness  of  fiery  red 
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spiders  ;  the  throne  it«elf  was  of  milk-white  glass,  and  the 
cushions  were  little  black  mice,  biting  each  other's  tails 
Above  it  was  a  canopy  of  pink  spider's  web,  trimmed  with 
the  prettiest  little  green  flies,  which  gleamed  like  jewels. 
On  the  throne  sat  an  old  magician,  with  a  crown  on  his* 
ugly  head  and  a  sceptre  in  his  hand.  He  kissed  the  princess 
on  the  forehead,  made  her  sit  down  beside  him  on  the 
costly  throne,  and  then  the  music  began.  Great  black 
grasshoppers  played  on  jews'-harps,  and  the  owl  beat  her 
wmgs  upon  her  body,  because  she  hadn't  a  drum.  That 
WM  a  strange  concert !  Little  black  goblins  with  a  Jack- 
o -lantern  light  on  their  caps  danced  about  in  the  hall. 
But  no  one  could  see  the  travelling  companion  :  he  had 
placed  himself  just  behind  the  throne,  and  heard  and  saw 
everythmg.  The  courtiers,  who  now  came  in,  were  very 
grand  and  stately  ;  but  he  who  could  see  it  all  knew  very 
well  what  it  all  meant.  They  were  nothing  more  than 
broomsticks  with  heads  of  cabbages  on  them,  which  the 
magician  had  animated  by  his  power,  and  to  whom  he  had 
given  embroidered  clothes.  But  that  did  not  matter  (m 
you  see,  they  were  only  wanted  for  show. 

Aft«r  there  had  been  a  little  dancing,  the  princess  told 
the  mamcian  that  she  had  a  new  suitor,  and  therefor©  she 
mqmred  of  him  what  she  should  think  of  to  ask  the  suitor 
when  he  should  come  to-morrow  to  the  palace. 

Listen  !  '  said  the  magician,  '  I  will  tell  you  that :  vou 
must  choose  something  very  easy,  for  then  he  won't  think 
of  it.  Thmk  of  one  of  your  shoes.  That  he  will  not  guens. 
Let  him  have  his  head  cut  off  :  but  don't  forget,  when  vou 
come  to  me  to-morrow  night,  to  bring  me  his  eyes,  for  111 
eat  them. 

The  princess  curtsied  very  low,  and  said  she  would  not 
forget  the  eyes.  The  magician  opened  the  mountain,  and 
she  flew  home  agam;  but  the  travelling  companion 
followed  her,  and  beat  her  again  so  hard  with  the  rod  that 
she  sighed  qmte  deeply  about  the  heavy  hail-storm,  and 

flS^flM'""''^  ^  ^H  ''^'"^'^  ^  ««*  ^^^l^  '"to  the  bedroom 
through  the  open  window.    The  travelling  companion   for 

f^r «'  u'""  ^'^^  ^  ^i"^  ^""'  ^^^"^  Joh^  was  «tm  asl'eep, 
took  off  his  ^ngs,  and  then  lay  down  upon  the  bed,  fA^ 
he  might  well  be  tired. 
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It  was  quite  early  m  the  morning  when  John  awoke. 
Ihe  travelling  companion  also  got  up,  and  said  he  had  had 
a  wonderful  dream  in  the  night,  about  the  princess  and  her 
shoe  ,  and  he  therefore  begged  John  to  ask  if  the  princess 
had  not  thought  about  her  shoe.  For  it  was  this  he  had 
Heard  from  the  magician  in  the  mountain. 

But  he  would  not  tell  John  anything  about  that ;  he 
merely  told  him  to  ask  if  she  had  not  thought  about  one 
of  her  shoes. 

'  I  may  jiwt  as  well  ask  about  that  as  about  anything 
else,  said  John.  '  Perhaps  it  is  quite  right,  what  you  have 
dreamed.  But  I  will  bid  you  farewell ;  for,  if  I  guess 
wrong,  I  shall  never  see  you  more.' 

Then  they  embraced  each  other,  and  John  went  into 
the  town  and  to  the  palace.  The  entire  hall  was  fiUed  with 
people  :  the  judges  sat  in  their  arm-chairs  and  had  eider- 
down pillows  behind  their  heads,  for  they  had  a  great  deal 
to  think  about.  The  old  king  stood  up,  and  wiped  his 
eyes  with  a  white  pocket-handkerchief.  Now  the  princess 
came  m.  She  was  much  more  beautiful  than  yesterday 
and  bowed  to  all  in  a  very  afiFable  manner ;  but  to  John 
she  gave  her  hand,  and  said,  '  Good  morning  to  you  ' 

Now  John  was  to  guess  what  she  had  thought  of.    Oh 
how  lovingly  she  looked  at  him  !     But  as  soon  as  she 
he^ard  the  single  word  '  shoe  '  pronounced,  she  became  as 
white  as  chalk  in  the  face,  and  trembled  all  over.     But 
that  availed  her  nothing,  for  John  had  guessed  right » 

Wonderful !  How  glad  the  old  king  was  !  He  threw 
a  somersault  beautiful  to  behold.  And  all  the  people 
clapped  their  hands  in  honour  of  him  and  of  John,  who 
had  guessed  right  the  first  time  ! 

The  travelling  companion  beamed  with  delight,  when  he 
heaitl  how  well  matters  had  gone.  But  John  folded  his 
hands  and  thanked  God,  who  certainly  would  help  him 
also  the  second  and  third  time.  The  next  day  he  was  to 
guess  again.  "^ 

The  evening  passed  just  like  that  of  yesterday.  While 
John  slept  the  travelling  companion  flew  behind  the 
pnnoess  out  to  the  mountain,  and  beat  her  even  harder 
than  the  time  before,  for  now  he  had  taken  two  rods.  No 
one  «aw  him,  and  he  heard  everything.    The  princess  was 
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to  think  of  her  glove  ;  and  this  again  he  told  to  John  as  if 
it  had  been  a  dream.  Thus  John  could  guess  coiTectlv 
which  caused  great  rejoicing  in  the  palace.  The  whole 
court  threw  somersaults,  just  as  they  had  seen  the  kinjr 
do  the  first  time  ;  but  the  princess  lay  on  the  sofa  and 
would  not  say  a  single  word.  Now,  the  question  was  if 
John  could  guess  properly  the  third  time.  If  he  succeed^ 
he  was  to  have  the  beautiful  princess  and  inherit  the  whole 
kingdom  after  the  old  king's  death.  If  he  failed,  he  was 
to  lose  his  life,  and  the  magician  would  eat  his  beautiful 
blue  eyes. 

That  evening  John  went  early  to  bed,  said  his  prayers 
and  went  to  sleep  quite  quietly.  But  the  travelling  com- 
pamon  bound  his  wings  to  his  back  and  his  sword  bv  his 
side  and  took  aU  three  rods  with  him,  and  so  flew  away 
TiO  tne  palace. 

.v}\T^/'  ^^7 /ark  night.  The  wind  blew  so  hard  that 
the  tiles  flew  off  from  the  roofs,  and  the  trees  in  the  garden 
where  the  skeletons  hung  bent  like  reeds  before  the  storm. 
Ihe  hghtmng  flashed  out  every  minute,  and  the  thunder 
rolled  just  as  if  it  were  one  peal  lasting  the  whole  night 
Now  the  window  opened,  and  the  princess  flew  out.  She  was 
as  pale  as  death  ;  Tjut  she  laughed  at  the  bad  weather,  and 
thought  It  was  not  bad  enough  yet.  And  her  white  cloak 
fluttered  m  the  wind  like  a  great  sail ;  but  the  travellinff 
companion  beat  her  with  the  three  rods,  so  that  the  blood 
dnpped  upon  the  ground,  and  at  last  she  could  scarcely 
«y  any  farther.  At  length,  however,  she  arrived  at  the 
mountain. 

•  It  hails  and  blows  dreadfully  ! '  she  said.  •  I  nave 
never  been  out  in  such  weather.' 

•  One  may  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing,'  said  the 
magician.  W  she  told  him  that  John  had  al^o  guessed 
correctly  the  second  time;  if  he  did  the  same  on^ 
morrow  then  he  had  won.  and  she  could  never  more  come 
out  to  him  m  the  mountain,  and  would  never  be  able  to 
perform  such  feats  of  magic  as  before,  and  so  she  was 
quite  dejected.    '  He  shall  not  be  able  to  guesT'  safd  X 

But  now  we  will  be  merry.'    And  he  took  the  prinoew  by 
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the  hands,  and  they  danced  about  with  all  the  little  goblins 
and  Jack-o'-lanterns  that  were  in  the  room.  The  red 
spiders  jumped  juat  as  merrily  up  and  down  the  walls  :  it 
looked  as  if  fiery  flowers  were  spurting  out.  The  owl 
played  the  drum,  the  crickets  piped,  and  the  black  grass- 
hoppers played  on  the  jews'-harp.    It  was  a  merry  ball. 

When  they  had  danced  long  enough  the  princess  was 
obliged  to  go  home,  for  she  might  be  missed  in  the  palace. 
The  magician  said  he  would  accompany  her,  then  they 
would  have  each  other's  company  on  the  way. 

Then  they  flew  away  into  the  bad  weather,  and  the 
travelling  companion  broke  his  three  rods  across  their 
backs.  Never  had  the  magician  been  out  in  such  a  hail- 
storm. In  front  of  the  palace  he  said  good-bye  to  the 
princess,  and  whispered  to  her  at  the  same  time,  *  Think 
of  my  head.'  But  the  travelling  companion  heard  it ;  and 
just  at  the  moment  when  the  princess  slipped  through  the 
wmdow  into  her  bedroom,  and  the  magician  was  about 
to  turn  back,  he  seized  him  by  his  long  beard,  and  with  his 
sabre  cut  off  the  ugly  conjuror's  head  just  by  the  shoulders 
so  that  the  magician  did  not  even  see  him.  The  body  he 
threw  out  into  the  sea  to  the  fishes  ;  but  the  head  he  only 
dipped  into  the  water,  and  thoa  tied  it  in  his  silk  hand- 
kerchief,  took  it  with  him  into  the  inn,  and  then  lay  down 
to  sleep. 

Next  morning  he  gave  John  the  handkerchief,  and  told 
him  not  to  untie  it  until  the  princess  asked  him  to  tell  her 
thoughts. 

There  were  so  many  people  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
palace,  that  they  stood  as  close  together  as  radishes  bound 
together  in  a  bundle.  The  council  sat  in  the  chairs  with 
the  soft  pillows,  and  the  old  king  had  new  clothes  on  ;  the 
golden  crown  and  sceptre  had  been  polished,  and  every- 
thing looked  quite  stately.  But  the  princess  was  very 
pale,  and  had  a  coal-black  dress  on,  as  if  she  were  going 
to  a  fimeral.  ® 

*  Of  what  have  I  thought  ? '  she  asked  John.    And  he 
immediately  untied  the  handkerchief,  and  was  himself 
quite  frightened  when  he  saw  the  ugly  magician's  head 
All  present  shuddered,  for  it  was  terrible  to  look  upon ; 
but  the  princess  sat  just  like  a  statue,  and  could  not  utter 
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a  single  word.  At  length  she  stood  up,  and  gave  John  her 
hand,  for  he  had  guessed  correctly.  She  did  not  look  at 
any  one,  only  sighed  aloud,  and  said,  '  Now  you  are  my 
lord  ! — ^this  evening  we  will  hold  our  wedding.* 

•  I  like  that  I '  cried  the  old  king.  '  So  I  would  have  it ' 
All  present  cried,  '  Hurrah  !  '  The  soldiers'  band  played 
music  in  the  streets,  the  bells  rang,  and  the  cake-women 
took  off  the  black  crape  from  their  sugar  pigs,  for  joy  now 
reigned  everywhere ;  three  oxen  roasted  whole,  and  stufied 
with  ducks  and  fowls,  were  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
market,  that  every  one  might  cut  himself  a  slice ;  the 
fountains  ran  with  the  best  wine ;  and  whoever  bought 
a  penny  cake  at  a  baker's  got  six  buna  into  the  bargain, 
and  the  buns  had  raisins  in  them. 

In  the  eveninff  the  whole  town  was  illuminated ;  the 
soldiers  fired  off  the  cannon,  and  the  boys  let  off  crackers  ; 
and  there  was  eating  and  drinking,  clinking  of  glasses,  and' 
dancing,  in  the  palace.  All  the  noble  gentlemen  and  pretty 
ladies  danced  with  each  other,  and  one  could  hear,  a  long 
distance  off,  how  they  sang — 

Here  are  many  pretty  girls,  who  all  love  to  dance ; 
See,  they  whirl  like  spinning-wheels,  retire  and  advance. 
Turn,  my  pretty  maiden,  do,  till  the  sole  falls  from  your  shoe. 

But  Still  the  princess  was  a  witch,  and  did  not  like  John. 
Tliis  had  been  expected  by  the  travelling  companion ;  and 
so  he  gave  John  three  feathers  out  of  the  swan's  wings,  and 
a  little  bottle  with  a  few  drops  in  it,  and  told  John  tnat  he 
must  put  a  large  tub  of  water  before  the  princess's  bed  ; 
and  when  the  princess  was  about  to  get  into  bcjd,  he  should 
give  her  a  little  push,  so  that  she  should  fall  into  the  tub  ; 
and  then  he  must  dip  her  three  times,  after  he  had  put  In 
the  feathers  and  poured  in  the  drops  ;  she  would  then  lose 
her  magic  qualities,  and  love  him  very  much. 

_  John  did  all  that  the  travelling  companion  had  advised 
him  to  do.  The  princess  screamed  out  loudly  while  he 
dipped  her  in  the  tub,  and  struggled  under  his  bands  in 
the  form  of  a  great  coal-black  swan  with  fiery  eyes.  When 
she  came  up  the  second  time  above  the  water,  the  swan 
was  white,  with  the  exception  of  a  black  ring  round  her 
neck.  John  let  the  water  close  for  the  third  time  over  lUe 
bird,  and  in  the  same  moment  it  was  again  changed  to  the 
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beautiful  princess.     She  was  more  beautiful  even  than 
before,  and  thanked  him,  with  tears  in  her  lovely  eyes 
that  he  had  freed  her  from  the  magic  spell.  * 

The  next  morning  the  old  king  came  with  his  whole 
court,  and  then  there  was  great  congratulation  till  late 
into  the  day.  Last  of  all  came  tho  travelling  companion  • 
ho  had  his  staff  in  his  hand  and  his  knapsack  on  lus  back! 
Jolm  kissed  him  many  times,  and  said  he  must  not  depart,— 
he  must  remain  with  the  friend  of  whose  happiness  he  was 
the  cause.  But  tho  travelling  companion  shook  his  head 
and  said  mildly  and  kindly,  ' 

'  No,  now  ray  time  is  up.    I  have  only  paid  my  debt 
Do  you  remember  the  dead  man  whom  the  bad  people 
^hed  to  mjure  1     You  gave  all  you  possessed  in  order 
that  he  nught  have  rest  in  the  grave.    I  am  that  man.' 
And  in  the  same  moment  he  vanished. 
The  wedding  festivities  lasted  a  whole  month.    John 
an'*  the  prmcess  loved  each  other  truly,  and  the  old  king 
passed  many  pleasant  days,  and  let  their  little  children 
nde  on  his  knees  and  play  with  his  sceptre.    And  John 
afterwards  became  king  over  the  whole  country. 
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Fab  out  in  the  sea  the  water  is  as  blue  as  the  petals  of 
the  most  beautiful  corn-flower,  and  as  clear  as  the  purest 
glass.  But  it  is  very  deep,  deeper  than  any  cable  will  sound  • 
many  steeples  must  be  placed  one  above  the  other  to  reach 
from  the  bottom  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  And  down 
there  live  the  sea  people. 

Now,  you  must  not  believe  there  is  nothing  down  there 
but  the  bare  sand  ;  no,— the  strangest  trees  and  plants 
grow  there,  so  pliable  in  their  stalks  and  leaves  that  at 
the  least  motion  of  the  water  they  move  just  as  if  they 
hi^d  life.  All  fishes,  great  and  small,  ghde  among  the 
tmgs,  just  as  here  the  birds  do  in  the  trees.  In  the  deepest 
spot  of  all  lies  the  Sea  King's  castle  :  the  walls  are  of 
coral,  and  the  tall  pointed  windows  of  the  clearest  amber  ; 
mussel  shells  form  the  roof,  and  they  open  and  shut  accord- 
ing as  the  water  flows.  It  looks  lovely,  for  in  each  shell 
lie  gleaming  pearls,  a  single  one  of  which  would  be  a  great 
ornament  in  a  queen's  diadem. 

The  Sea  King  below  there  had  been  a  widower  for  many 
years,  while  his  old  mother  kept  house  for  him.  She  v  as 
a  clever  woman,  but  proud  of  h-^r  rank,  so  she  wore  twelve 
oysters  on  her  tail,  while  the  other  great  people  were  only 
allowed  to  wear  six.  Beyond  tnis  she  was  deserving  of 
great  praise,  especially  because  she  was  veiy  fond  of  her 
granddaughters,  the  little  sea  princesses.  These  were  six 
pretty  children  ;  but  the  youngest  was  the  most  beautiful 
of  all.  Her  skin  was  as  clear  and  as  fine  as  a  rose  leaf,  her 
eyes  were  as  blue  as  the  deepest  sea,  but,  like  all  the  rest, 
she  had  no  feet,  for  her  body  ended  in  a  fish-tail. 

All  day  long  they  could  play  in  the  castle,  down  in  the 
halls,  where  living  flowers  grew  out  of  the  walls.  The  great 
amber  windows  were  opened,  and  then  the  fishes  swam 
m  to  them,  just  as  the  swallows  fly  in  to  us  when  we  open 
our  windows  ;  but  the  fishes  swam  straight  up  to  the 
princesses,  ate  out  of  their  hands,  and  let  themselves  be 
stroked. 

OuUide  the  castle  was  a  great  garden  with  bright  red 
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vhey  continually  kept 


and  dark  blue  flowers  :  the 
flowers  like  flames  of  flr© ,    _ 

moving  their  stalks  and  leaves.  Th  oarth  itself  wastfe 
finest  sand,  but  blue  as  the  flame  of  brimstone.  A  peculiar 
blue  radiance  lay  upon  everything  down  there  :  one  would 
have  thought  oneself  high  in  the  air,  with  the  canopy  of 
heaven  above  and  around,  rather  than  at  the  bottom  of 
the  deep  sea.  During  a  calm  the  sun  could  be  seen  •  it 
appeared  like  a  purple  flower,  from  which  all  light  streamed 
out. 

Each  of  the  little  princesses  had  her  own  little  place  in 
the  garden,  where  she  might  dig  and  plant  at  her  good 
pleasure.  One  gave  her  flower-bed  the  form  of  a  whale  • 
another  thought  it  better  to  make  hers  like  a  little  mermaid  • 
but  the  youngest  made  hers  quite  round,  lilr«  the  sun  and 
had  only  flowers  whu  h  gleamed  red  as  th  ui  itself.  She 
was  a  strange  child,  quiet  and  thoughtful  j^nd  rien  the 
other  sisters  made  a  display  of  the  beauti  <:  livn^.  they 
had  received  out  of  wrecked  ships,  she  woul  ^  ^ca/^  i  othini 
beyond  the  red  flowers  which  resembled  u.c  t  .;•,  except 
a  pretty  marble  statue.  This  was  a  figure  of  a  charmimr 
boy,  hewn  out  of  white  clear  stone,  which  had  sunk  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  from  a  wreck.  She  planted  a  pink 
weepmg  willow  beside  this  statue  ;  the  tree  grew  famously 
and  hung  its  fresh  branches  over  the  statue  towards  t£e 
blue  sandy  ground,  where  the  shadow  showed  vioI:t,  and 
moved  like  the  branches  themselves  ;  it  seemed  as  if  the 
ends  of  the  branches  and  the  roots  were  playing  together 
and  wished  to  kiss  each  other.  *-    J    »     b  ^"«*^ 

^u^^®'®,^^  ^^  greater  pleasure  for  her  than  to  hear  of 
the  wor  d  of  men  atevethem.  The  old  grandmother  had 
to  tell  all  she  taiew  of  ships  and  vovms,  of  men  and  animals. 
It  seemed  particularly  beautiful  to  her  that  up  on  the  earth 
the  flowers  shed  fragrance,  for  they  had  none  down  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  and  that  the  trees  were  green,  and  that 
i  the  fishes  which  one  saw  there  among  the  trees  could  sine 

?Ji,  *  .u^  ""^T  *t^*  ^*  ^*«  »  pleasure  to  hear  them! 
What  the  grandmother  called  fishes  were  the  little  birds  • 
otherwise  they  could  not  have  understood  her,  for  they 
had  never  seen  a  bird.  •'^ 

•  When  you  have  completed  your  fifteenth  year,'  said 
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the  grandmother,  '  you  shall  have  leave  to  rise  up  out  of 
the  sea  to  sit  on  the  rocks  in  the  moonlight,  and  t^see  the 
grea^  ships  sailmg  by.     Then  you  will  see  forest*  and 

In  the  next  year  one  of  the  sisters  was  fifteen  years  of 
age,  but  each  of  the  others  was  one  year  younger  than  the 
next ;  so  that  the  yomgest  had  full  five  years  to  wait 
before  she  could  come  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  and 
find  out  how  our  world  looked.  But  one  promised  to  tell  the 
others  what  she  had  seen  and  what  she  had  thought  the 
most  beautiful  on  the  first  day  of  her  visit ;  for  their 
grandmother  could  not  tell  them  enough-there  was  so 
much  about  which  they  wanted  information. 

No  one  was  more  anxious  about  these  things  than  the 
youngest— just  that  one  who  had  the  longest  time  to  wait 
and  who  was  always  quiet  and  thoughtful.  Many  a  night 
she  stood  by  the  open  window,  and  looked  up  through  the 
dark  bhie  water  at  the  fishes  splashing  with  their  fins  and 
tails.  Moon  and  stars  she  could  see  ;  they  certainly  shone 
quite  faintly  but  through  the  water  they  looked  much 
larger  than  they  appear  in  our  eyes.  When  something  like 
a  black  cloud  passed  among  them,  she  knew  that  it  was 
either  a  whale  summing  over  her  head,  or  a  ship  with 
many  people  :  they  certainly  did  not  think  that  a  pretty 
httle  sea  maid  was  standing  down  below  stretching  up  her 
white  hands  towards  the  keel  of  their  ship. 

Now  the  eldest  princess  was  fifteen  years  old,  and  mieht 
mount  up  to  the  surface  of  the  sea.     ' 

When  she  came  back,  she  had  a  hundred  things  to  tell 
—but  the  finest  thing,  she  said,  was  to  lie  in  the  moon- 
shine on  a  sand-bank  in  the  quiet  sea,  and  to  look  at  the 
neighbouring  coast,  with  the  large  town,  where  the  lights 
twinkled  hke  a  hundred  stars,  and  to  hear  the  music  and 
the  noise  and  clamour  of  carriages  and  men,  to  see  the 
many  church  steeples,  and  to  hear  the  sound  of  the  bells. 
Just  because  she  could  not  get  up  to  these,  she  longed  for 
them  more  than  for  anything.  ^ 

Oh,  how  the  youngest  sister  listened!  and  afterwards 
wheii  she  stood  at  the  open  window  and  looked  up  through 
the  oark  blue  water,  she  thought  of  the  great  city  with  all 
Its  bustle  and  noise  ;  and  then  she  thought  she  could  hear 
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the  church  bells  ringing,  even  down  to  the  depth  where 
she  was. 

In  the  following  year,  the  second  sister  received  permis- 
sion to  mount  upward  through  the  water  and  to  swim 
whither  she  pleased.  She  rose  up  just  as  the  sun  was 
setting  ,  and  this  spectacle,  she  said,  was  the  most  beau- 
tiful. The  whole  sky  looked  like  gold,  she  said,  and  as  to 
the  clouds,  she  jould  not  properly  describe  their  beauty 
They  sailed  away  over  her  head,  purple  and  violet-coloured i 
but  far  quicker  than  the  clouds  there  flew  a  flight  of  wild' 
swans,  like  a  long  white  veil,  over  the  water  towards  where 
the  sun  stood.  She  swam  towards  them  ;  but  the  sun 
sank,  and  the  roseate  hue  faded  on  the  sea  and  in  the 
clouds. 

.u^u*!^®  following  year  the  next-  sister  went  up.  She  was 
the  boldest  of  them  all,  and  therefore  she  swam  up  a  broad 
stream  that  poured  its  waters  into  the  sea.  She  saw 
glorious  green  hills  clothed  with  vines  ;  palaces  and  castles 
peeped  forth  from  amid  splendid  woods  ;  she  heard  how 
ail  the  butis  sang ;  and  the  sun  shone  so  wann  that  she 
was  often  obliged  to  dive  under  the  water  to  cool  her 
glowing  face.  In  a  Uttle  bay  she  found  a  whole  swarm  of 
little  mortals.  They  were  quite  naked,  and  splashed  about 
in  the  water  :  she  wanted  to  play  with  them,  but  they  fled 
in  atfnght,  and  a  little  black  animal  came— it  was  a  doa 
but  she  had  never  seen  a  dog— and  it  barked  at  her  ^ 
ternbly  that  she  became  frightened,  and  made  out  to  the 
open  sea.  But  she  could  never  forget  the  glorious  woods 
the  green  hills,  and  the  pretty  children  who  could  swim 
in  the  water  though  they  had  not  fish-tails. 

The  fourth  wster  was  not  so  bold  :  she  remained  out  in 
the  midst  of  the  wild  sea,  and  declared  that  just  there  it 
was  most  beautiful.  One  could  see  for  many  miles  around 
and  the  sky  above  looked  like  a  bell  of  glass.  She  had  seen 
ships,  but  on  y  in  the  far  distance— they  looked  like  sea- 
gulls  ;   and  the  funny  dolphins  had  thrown  somersaults 

-«  fK  .  •ff''*/''^''.!?^  ''^"^  °"^  ^'^t*'  f«>™  their  nostrils,' 
so  that  It  looked  like  hundreds  of  fountains  all  around. 

Now  caino  the  turn  of  the  fifth  sister.  Her  birthday 
came  in  the  winter  and  so  she  siiw  what  the  others  had 
not  seen  the  hrst  time.    The  sea  looked  quite  green,  and 
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great  loebergs  were  floating  about ;  each  one  appeared  like 
a  pearl,  she  said,  and  yet  was  much  taller  than  the  church 
steeples  built  by  men.  They  showed  themselves  in  the 
strangest  forms,  end  shone  like  diamonds.  She  had  seated 
herself  upon  one  of  the  greatest  of  all,  and  let  the  wind 
play  with  her  long  hair ;  and  aU  the  sailing  ships  tacked 
about  m  great  alarm  to  get  beyond  where  she  sat ;  but 
towards  evening  the  sky  became  covered  with  clouds,  it 
thundered  and  lightened,  and  the  black  waves  lift*  d  the 
great  iceblocks  high  up,  and  let  them  glow  in  the  rod  glare. 
Un  all  the  ship  the  sails  were  reefed,  and  there  was  fear 
and  angmsh.  But  she  sat  quietly  upon  her  floating  iceberg, 
and  saw  the  forked  blue  flashes  dart  into  the  sea. 

Each  of  the  sisters,  as  she  came  up  for  the  first  time  to 
the  surface  of  the  water,  was  delighted  with  the  new  and 
beautiful  sights  she  saw  ;  but  as  they  now  had  permission 
as  i^wn-up  girls,  to  go  whenever  they  liked,  it  became 
indifferent  to  them.  They  wished  themselves  back  again 
and  after  a  month  had  elapsed  they  syid  it  was  best  of  all 
down  below,  for  there  one  felt  so  comfortably  at  home. 

Many  an  evening  hour  the  five  sisters  took  one  another 

I  *  J- j"^  *°^  ^^'^  "P  ^"  *  ^^^  ^'^^^  ^^^  water.  They  hoxl 
splendid  voices,  more  charming  than  any  mortal  could 
have  ;  and  when  a  storm  was  approaching,  so  that  they 
might  expect  that  ships  would  go  down,  they  swam  on 
before  the  ships  and  sang  lovely  songs,  which  told  how 
beautiful  it  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  exhorted  the 
sailors  not  to  be  afraid  to  come  down.  But  these  could  not 
understand  the  words,  and  thought  it  was  the  storm  sigh- 
wip  ;  and  they  did  not  see  the  splendours  below,  for  if  the 
^oips  sank  they  were  drowned,  and  came  as  corpses  to  the 
Sea  King's  palace. 

When  the  sisters  thus  rose  up,  arm  in  arm,  in  the  evening 
time,  through  the  water,  the  little  sister  stood  all  alone 
lookmg  after  them  ;  and  she  felt  as  if  she  must  weep  ;  but 
the  sea  maid  has  no  tears,  and  for  this  reason  she  suffers  far 
more  acutely. 

'  Oh,  if  I  were  only  fifteen  years  old  !  '  said  she.  '  I 
know  I  shall  love  the  world  up'  there  very  much,  and  the 
people  who  live  and  dwell  there. 

At  last  she  was  really  fifteen  years  old. 
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*  Now,  you  see,  you  are  grown  up,'  said  the  grandmother, 
the  old  dowager.  *  Come,  let  me  adorn  you  like  your 
sisters.' 

And  she  put  a  wreath  of  white  lilies  in  the  little  maid's 
hair,  but  each  petal  in  the  flower  was  half  a  pearl ;  and 
the  old  lady  let  eight  great  oysters  attach  themselves  to 
the  princess's  tail,  in  token  of  her  high  rank. 

'  But  that  hurts  so  ! '  said  the  little  sea  maid. 

'  Yes,  one  must  su£Fer  something  for  the  sake  of  rank,' 
replied  the  old  lady. 

Oh,  how  glad  she  would  have  been  to  shake  oflf  all  the 
tokens  of  rank  and  lay  aside  the  heavy  wreath  !  Her  red 
flowers  in  the  garden  suited  her  better  ;  but  she  could  not 
help  it.  '  Farewell ! '  she  said,  and  then  she  rose,  light 
and  clear  as  a  water-bubble,  up  through  the  sea. 

The  sun  had  just  set  when  Hhe  lifted  her  head  above  the 
sea,  but  all  the  clouds  still  shone  like  roses  and  gold,  and 
in  the  pale  red  sky  the  evening  star  gleamed  bright  and 
beautiful.    The  air  was  mild  and  fresh  and  the  sea  quite 
calm.    There  lay  a  great  bhip  with  three  masts  ;  one  single 
sail  only  was  set,  for  not  a  breeze  stirred,  and  around  in 
the  shrouds  and  on  the  yards  sat  the  sailors.    There  was 
music  and  singing,  and  as  the  evening  closed  in,  hundreds 
ot  coloured  lanterns  were  lighted  up,  and  looked  as  if  the 
flags  of  every  nation  were  waving  in  the  air.    The  little 
sea  maid  swam  straight  to  the  cabin  window,  and  each 
time  the  sea  lifted  her  up  she  could  look  through  the  panes, 
which  were  clear  as  crystal,  and  see  man^  people  standing 
within  dressed  in  their  best.    But  the  handsomest  of  all 
was  the  young  prince  with  the  great  black  eyes  :   he  was 
certainly  not  much  more  than  sixteen  years  old  ;   it  was 
his  birthday,  and  that  was  the  cause  of  all  this  festivity. 
The  sailors  were  dancing  upon  deck  ;  and  when  the  young 
prince  came  out,  more  than  a  hundred  rockets  rose  into  the 
air;   they  shone  like  day,  so  that  the  little  sea  maid  was 
quite  startled,  and  dived  under  the  water  :    but  soon  she 
put  out  her  head  again,  and  then  it  seemed  just  as  if  all 
the  stars  of  heaven  were  failing  down  upon  her.    She  had 
never  seen  such  fireworks.     Great  suns  whirled  around, 
Rlonous  fiors'  fishes  flew  up  into  the  blue  air,  and  every- 
thing was  mirroixHl  in  the  clear  blue  sea.    The  ship  itself 
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was  so  brightly  lit  up  that  every  separate  rope  could  be 
seen,  and  the  people  therefore  appeared  the  more  plainly. 
Oh,  how  handsome  the  young  prince  was  !  And  he  pressed* 
the  people's  hands  and  smiled,  while  the  music  rang  out 
in  the  glorious  night. 

It  became  late  ;   but  the  little  sea  maid  could  not  turn 
her  eyes  from  the  ship  and  from  the  beautiful  prince.    The 
coloured  lanterns  were  extinguished,  rockets  ceased  to  fly 
mto  the  ail",  and  no  more  cannons  were  fired  ;   but  there 
was  a  murmuring  and  a  buzzing  deep  down  in  the  sea ; 
and  she  sat  on  the  water,  swaying  up  and  down,  so  that 
she  could  look  into  the  cabin.    But  as  the  ship  got  more 
way,  one  sail  after  another  was  spread.     And  now  the 
waves  rose  higher,  great  clouds  came  up,  and  in  the  dis- 
tance there  was  lightning.    Oh  !  it  was  going  to  be  fearful 
weather,  therefore  the  sailors  furled  the  sails.    The  great 
ship  flew  in  swift  career  over  the  wild  sea  :  the  waters  rose 
up  lil'e  great  black  mountains,  wliich  wanted  to  roll  over 
the  masts  ;  but  like  a  swan  the  ship  dived  into  the  valleys 
between  these  high  waves,  and  then  let  itself  be  lifted  on 
high  again.    To  the  little  sea  maid  this  seemed  merry  sport 
but  to  the  sailors  it  appeared  very  differently.    The  ship 
groaned  and  creaked  ;   the  thick  planks  were  bent  by  the 
heavy  blows  ;  the  sea  broke  into  the  ship  ;  the  mainmast 
snapped  m  two  like  a  thin  reed  ;  and  the  ship  lay  over  on 
her  side,  while  the  water  rushed  into  the  hold.    Now  the 
little  sea  maid  saw  that  the  people  were  in  peril ;  she  her- 
self was  obliged  to  take  care  to  avoid  the  beams  and 
fragments  of  the  ship  which  were  floating  about  on  the 
waters.    One  moment  it  was  so  pitch  dark  that  not  a  single 
object  could  be  descried,  but  when  it  lightened  it  became 
»o  bright  that  she  could  distinguish  every  one  on  board. 
Every  one  was  doing  the  best  he  could  for  himself.    She 
looked  particulariy  for  the  young  prince,  and  when  the 
nhip  parted  she  saw  him  sink  into  the  sea.    At  fwst  she  was 
very  glad,  for  now  he  would  come  down  to  her.    But  then 
she  remembered  that  people  could  not  live  in  the  water, 
and  that  when  he  got  down  to  her  father's  palace  he  would 
certainly  be  dead.    No,  he  must  not  die  :   so  she  swam 
about  among  the  beams  and  planks  that  strewed  the 
surface,  quite  forgetting  that  one  of  them  might  have 
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crushed  her.  Diving  down  deep  under  the  water,  she 
again  rose  high  up  among  the  waves,  and  in  this  way  she 
at  last  came  to  the  prince,  who  could  scarcely  swim  longer 
in  that  stormy  sea.  His  arms  and  legs  began  to  fail  him, 
his  beautiful  eyes  closed,  and  he  would  have  died  had  the 
little  sea  maid  not  come.  She  held  his  head  up  over  the 
water,  and  then  allowed  the  waves  to  carry  her  and  him 
whither  they  listed. 

When  the  morning  came  the  storm  had  passed  by.  Of 
the  ship  not  a  fragment  was  to  be  seen.  The  sun  came  up 
red  and  shimng  out  of  the  water ;  it  was  as  if  its  beams 
brought  back  the  hue  of  life  to  the  cheeks  of  the  prince, 
but  his  ej^  remained  closed.  The  sea  maid  kissed  his 
high  faur  forehead  and  put  back  his  wet  hair,  and  he 
seemed  to  her  to  be  like  the  marble  statue  in  her  little 
garden  ;   she  kissed  him  again  and  hoped  that  he  might 

Now  she  saw  in  front  of  her  the  dry  land— high  blue 
raountams,  on  whose  summits  the  white  snow  gleamed  as 
if  swaM  were  lying  there.  Down  on  the  coast  were  glorious 
green  forests,  and  a  building-^he  could  not  tell  whether 
It  was  a  church  or  a  convent— stood  there.  In  its  garden 
grew  orange  and  citron  trees,  and  high  palms  waved  in 
front  of  the  gate.  The  sea  formed  a  little  bay  there ;  it 
was  qmte  cahn,  but  very  deep.  Straight  towards  the  rock 
where  the  fine  white  sand  had  been  cast  up,  she  swam 
with  the  handsome  prince,  and  laid  him  upon  the  sand, 
taking  especial  care  that  his  head  was  raised  in  the  warm 
(sunshine. 

Now  all  the  bells  rang  in  the  great  white  building,  and 
many  young  girls  came  walking  through  the  garden.  Then 
the  httle  sea  maid  swam  farther  out  between  some  high 
stones  that  stood  up  out  of  the  water,  laid  some  sea  foam 
upon  her  hair  and  neck,  so  that  no  one  could  see  her  little 
face,  and  then  she  w&tched  to  see  who  vould  come  to  the 
poor  prince. 

In  a  short  time  a  young  giri  went  that  way.  She  seemed 
to  be  much  startled,  but  only  for  a  moment ;  then  she 
brought  more  people,  and  the  sea  maid  perceived  that  the 
pnnce  came  back  to  lift  and  that  he  smiled  at  all  around 
him.    But  he  did  not  cast  a  smile  at  her  :  he  did  not  know 
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that  she  had  saved  him.  And  she  felt  very  sorrowful ;  and 
when  he  was  taken  away  into  the  great  building,  she  dived 
mournfully  under  the  water  and  returned  to  her  father's 
|)alace. 


.She  had  always  been  gentle  and  melancholy,  but  now 
she  l)ecame  umch  more  so.  Her  sistera  asked  her  what  she 
had  seen  the  fii-st  time  she  rose  up  to  the  surface,  but  she 
would  tell  them  nothing. 
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fh^ia^  an  evening  and  many  a  morning  she  went  up  to 

tnuto  of  the  garden  grew  npe  and  were  gathered  ;  she  saw 
how  the  snow  melted  on  the  high  mountain  ;   but  she  d^d 

^^t^  *,*^.?;r"'''^*''^/°  «*^«  *l^»y«  returned  home  more 
sonowful  stUl.  Then  her  only  coiiiort  was  to  sit  in  h^ 
little  garden,  and  to  wind  her  arms  round  the  beautiful 
marble  statue  that  resembled  the  prince  ;  but  she  dSdn  ot 

mth«  an  w'^'^J.  l^y  r""  ^^^^  wilderness  over  the 
paths  and  trailed  their  long  leaves  and  stalks  up  into  the 
branches  of  trees  so  that  it  became  quite  dark  tfcere 

of  hei*^,Wi^''°  -?  t'i^'^^^  no  longer,  and  told  all  to  one 
Iw  i*^"'  and  then  the  others  heard  of  it  too  ;  bub 
^K^^J^r  °^  '^  *^y°"**  *^^««  *»^d  a  few  other  s^iaidl 

o^ZaTS  f  i^  f^*^  T  I  ^^^  too  had  seen  the  festival 
a^nd'^lltstn'gi'^^lat  ^"^^"^^  "^^^^  ^^  -- 

•  Come,  little  sist  :  »  said  the  other  princesses  ;  and.  link- 
ing their  arms  togetner,  they  rose  up  in  a  long  row  out  if  the 

t1  ^,  P^^^  where  they  knew  the  prince's  palace  stocS! 

with  «^^^  Jw  ^?^-  ^^  *  ^^  °^  *»"«^*  y^»o^  «toS 

with  great  marble  staircases,  one  of  which  led  directlv 
down  into  the  sea.  Over  the  roof  rose  splendid  gilt  cu^'a7 
and  between  the  piUars  which  sunSunded  the  Siiofe 
dwelhng  stood  marble  statues  which  looked  as  if  they  w^re 

looked  into  the  glorious  halls,  where  costly  silk  hamrinffs 
and  tapestnes  were  hmig  up.  and  all  the  wai  were  deckS 
mth  splendid  pictures  so  that  it  was  a  perfect  delightlo 
.see  them.  In  the  midst  of  the  greatest  of  these  hall« 
a  gr^vt  fountain  plashed ;    its  jets^hot  high  up  towS 

lou-S  „lnT  '"  '^  ''^!i"«'  **^"8^  which  the  sun  rhone 

Now  she  knew  v'here  he  lived,  and  manv  an  evening  and 
many  a  night  she  spent  there  on  the  water.    She  ?wam 

dlfJT  *^  !^'  ^*'"^i^""  *^"y  «^  '^^  others  would  Le 
dared  to  venture  ;  indeed,  she  went  quite  up  the  narrow 
channel  under  the  splendid  marble  balconv.  which  thJ^w 
a  broad  shadow  upon  the  water.    Here  she  ^t  and  watched 
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the  voung  prince,  who  thought  himself  quit©  alone  in  the 
bright  moonlight. 

Many  an  evening  she  saw  him  sailing,  amid  the  sounds 
of  music,  in  his  costly  boat  with  the  waving  flags  ;  she 
peeped  up  through  the  green  reeds,  and  when  the  'wind 
caught  her  silver-white  veil,  and  any  one  saw  it,  they  thought 
it  was  a  white  swan  spreading  out  its  wings. 

Many  a  night  when  the  fishermtn  were  on  the  sea  with 
their  torches,  she  heard  much  good  told  of  the  young 
prince  ;  and  she  rejoiced  that  she  had  saved  his  life  when 
he  was  driven  about,  half  dead,  on  the  wild  billows  •  she 
thought  how  quietly  his  head  had  reclined  on  her  bosom 
and  how  heartily  she  had  kissed  him  ;  but  he  knew  nothing 
of  It,  and  could  not  even  dream  of  her. 

More  and  more  she  began  to  love  mankind,  and  more 
and  more  she  wished  to  be  able  to  wander  about  among 
those  whose  world  seemed  far  larger  than  her  own.  For 
thev  could  fly  over  the  sea  in  ships,  and  mount  up  the 
high  lulls  far  abov-  ^ho  clouds,  and  the  lands  they  possessed 
stretched  out  in  woods  and  folds  farther  than  her  eyes  could 
reach.  There  was  much  she  wished  to  know,  but  her  sisters 
could  not  answer  all  her  questions  ;  therefore  she  applied 
to  Lhe  old  grandmother  ;  and  the  old  lady  knew  the  upper 
worid,  which  she  rightly  called  '  the  countries  above  the 
sea  ,  very  well. 

^    •  If  pople  are  not  drowned,'  asked  the  little  sea  maid 
can  thev  live  for  ever  ?    Do  they  not  die  as  we  die  down 
herci  m  the  sea  ?  ' 

,, 'Jf^/'.'^P^ed  the  old  lady.  'They  too  must  die,  and 
then-  life  js  even  shorter  than  ours.  We  can  live  to  be  three 
hundred  years  old,  but  when  we  cease  to  exist  here  we 
are  turned  ii'to  foam  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  have 
not  rven  a  giave  down  here  among  those  we  love  We 
have  not  an  immortal  soul  ;  we  never  receive  another  Ufe  • 
■ve  arc  like  tne  green  seaweed,  which  when  once  cut  throuffh 
can  never  bloom  again.  Men,  on  the  contrary,  have  a  soul 
which  lives  for  ever,  which  lives  on  after  the  body  has 
become  dust ;  it  mounts  up  through  the  clear  air,  up  to 
a  Khc  -ihimng  stars  !  As  we  rise  up  out  of  the  waters  and 
^eho;  i  ^a  the  lands  of  the  earth,  so  they  rise  up  to  un- 
n  ^lor'ous  places  which  we  can  never  see.' 
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Why  did  we  not  receive  an  immortal  soul  ? '  asked  the 
httle  sea  maid,  sorrowfully.  *  I  would  gladly  give  all  the 
hundreds  of  years  I  have  to  live  to  be  a  human  being  only 
for  one  day,  and  to  have  a  hope  of  partaking  the  heavenlv 
kingdom.'  ^ 

'  Yo"  most  not  think  of  that,'  replied  the  old  lady. 
We  feel  ourselves  far  more  happy  and  far  better  than 
mankind  yonder.' 

*  Then  I  am  to  die  and  to  float  as  foam  upon  the  sea 
not  hearinc  the  music  of  the  waves,  nor  seeing  the  pretty 
flowers  and  the  red  sun  I    Can  I  not  do  anything  to  win 
an  immortal  soul  ?  *  "       ^ 

'  No  ! '  answered  the  grandmother.  *  Only  if  a  man 
were  to  love  you  so  that  you  should  be  more  to  him  than 
father  or  mother ;  if  he  should  cling  to  you  with  his  every 
thought  Mid  with  aU  his  love,  and  let  the  priest  lay  his 
nght  hand  in  yours  with  a  promise  of  faithfulness  here  and 
m  all  eternity,  then  his  soul  would  be  imparted  to  your 
body,  and  you  would  receive  a  share  of  the  happiness  of 
mankind.    He  would  give  a  soul  to  you  and  yet  retain  his 

^^'  J?"*  ^^^  ^^"^  "°^®^  °®™®  ^  P'^88.  WTiat.  is  con- 
siderwi  beautiful  here  in  the  sea— the  fish-tail— they  would 
consider  ugly  on  the  earth  :  they  don't  understand  it ; 
there  one  must  have  two  clumsy  supports  whicii  thev  call 
legs,  to  be  called  Iwautiful.' 

Then  the  little  sea  maid  sighed,  and  looked  moumfullv 
upon  her  fish-tail.  ^ 

'Let  us  be  glad  ! '  said  the  old  lady.  ' Let  us  dance 
and  leap  m  the  three  hundred  years  we  have  to  live.  That 
*  ii^®?^*["'^  '^"^  enough  ;  after  that  we  can  rest  ourselves 
all  the  better.    This  evening  we  shall  have  a  court  ball.' 

It  v/as  a  splendid  sight,  such  as  is  never  seen  on  earth. 
Ihe  walls  and  the  ceiling  of  the  great  dancing-saloon  were 
u  11  ^  transparent  glass.    Several  hundreds  of  huge 

she^.s,  pink  an<l  grass-green,  stood  on  each  side  in  rows 
filled  wtu  a  bh»e  fire  which  lit  up  the  whole  hall  and  shone 
through  the  walls,  so  that  the  sea  without  was  quite  lit 
up;  one  could  see  all  the  innumerable  fishes,  great  and 
small,  swimming  towards  the  glass  walls  ;  of  some  the 
scales  gleamed  with  purple,  while  in  others  thev  shone  like 
silver  and  gold.     Through  the  midst  of  the  'hall  flowed 
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a  broad  stream,  and  on  this  the  sea  men  and  sen  women 
danced  to  their  own  charming  songs.  Such  beautiful  voices 
the  people  of  the  earth  have  not.  The  little  sea  maid  sang 
the  most  sweetly  of  all,  and  the  whole  court  applauded 
her,  and  for  a  moment  she  felt  gay  in  her  heart,  for  she 
knew  she  had  the  loveliest  voice  of  all  in  the  sea  or  on 
the  earth.  But  soon  she  thought  again  of  the  world  above 
her ;  she  could  not  forgot  the  charming  prince,  or  her 
sorrow  at  not  having  an  immortal  soul  like  his.  Therefore 
she  crept  out  of  her  father's  palace,  and  while  everythim? 
within  was  joy  and  gladness,  she  sat  melancholy  in  lev 
little  garden.  Then  she  heard  the  bugle  horn  sounding 
through  the  waters,  and  thought,  'Now  he  is  certainly 
sailing  above,  he  whom  I  love  more  than  father  or  mother, 
he  on  whom  my  wishes  hang,  and  in  whose  hand  I  should 
like  to  lay  my  life's  happiness.  I  will  dare  everything  to 
win  him  and  an  immortal  soul.  While  my  sisters  danco 
yonder  in  my  father's  palace,!  will  go  to  the  sea  witch  of 
whom  I  have  always  been  so  much  afraid  :  perhaps  she 
can  counsel  and  help  me.* 

Now  the  little  sea  maid  went  out  of  her  garden  to  the 
foaming  whirlpools  behind  which  the  sorceress  dwelt. 
She  had  never  travelled  that  way  beforo.  No  flowers 
grew  there,  no  sea  grass ;  only  the  bare  grey  sand  stretched 
out  towards  the  whirlpools,  where  the  water  rushed  round 
like  roaring  mill-wheels  and  tore  down  everything  it  seized 
mto  the  deep.  Through  the  midst  of  these  rushing  whirl- 
pools  she  was  obliged  to  pass  to  get  into  the  domain  of  tiie 
witch  ;  and  for  a  long  way  there  was  no  other  road  except 
one  which  led  over  warm  bubbling  mud  :  this  the  witch 
called  her  peat-moss.  Behind  it  lay  her  house  in  the  midst 
of  a  singular  forest,  in  which  all  the  trees  and  bushes  were 
P*  'T^^n^*'^  animals,  half  plants.  They  looked  like 
hundred-headed  snakes  growing  up  out  of  the  earth.  All 
the  brufichoh  were  long  slimy  arms,  with  fingers  like  supple 
snakes,  and  they  moved  joint  by  joint  from  the  root  to 
the  farthest  point ;  all  that  they  could  seize  on  in  the 
water  they  held  fast  and  never  again  let  it  go.  The  little 
sea  maid  stopped  in  front  of  them  quito  frightened  ;  her 
heart  beat  with  fear,  and  she  was  nearly  turning  back  • 
but  then  she  thought  of  the  pnnce  and  the  human  soul' 
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and  her  courage  came  back  again.  She  bound  her  long 
flying  hair  closely  around  her  '  ead,  so  that  the  poljrpes 
might  not  seize  it.  She  put  her  hands  together  on  her 
breast,  and  then  shot  forward  as  a  fish  shoots  through  the 
water,  among  the  ugly  polypes,  which  stretched  out  their 
supple  arms  and  fingers  after  her.  She  saw  that  each  of 
them  held  something  it  had  seized  vdth  hundreds  of  little 
arms,  like  strong  iron  bands.  People  who  had  perished  at 
sea  and  had  sunk  deep  down,  looked  forth  as  white  skeletons 
from  among  the  polypes'  arms  ;  ships'  rudders  and  chests 
they  also  held  fast,  and  skeletons  of  land  animals,  and 
a  little  mermaid  whom  they  had  caught  and  strangled  ; 
and  this  seemed  the  most  terrible  of  all  to  our  little 
princess. 

Now  she  came  to  a  great  marshy  place  in  the  wood, 
where  fat  water-snakes  rolled  about,  showing  their  ugly 
cream-coloured  bodies.  In  the  midst  of  this  marsh  was 
a  house  built  of  white  bones  of  shipwrecked  men ;  there 
sat  the  sea  witch  feeding  a  toad  out  of  her  mouth,  just  as 
a  person  might  feed  a  little  canary  bird  with  sugar.  She 
called  the  ugly  fat  water-snakes  her  little  chickens,  and 
allowed  them  to  crawl  upwards  and  all  about  her. 

'  I  know  whpt  you  want,'  said  the  sea  witch.  *  It  is 
stupid  of  you,  but  you  shall  have  your  way,  for  it  will 
bring  you  to  grief,  my  pretty  princess.  You  want  to  get 
rid  of  your  fish-tail,  and  to  have  two  supports  instead  of  it, 
like  those  the  people  of  the  earth  walk  with,  so  that  the 
young  prince  may  fall  in  love  with  you,  and  you  may  get 
him  and  an  immortal  soul.'  And  with  this  the  witch 
laughed  loudly  and  disagreeably,  so  that  the  toad  and 
the  water-snakes  tumbled  down  to  the  ground,  where  they 
crawled  about.  '  You  come  just  in  time,'  said  the  witch  : 
'  after  to-morrow  at  sunrise  I  could  not  help  you  until 
another  year  had  gone  by.  I  will  prepare  a  draught  for 
you,  with  which  you  must  swim  to  land  to-morrow  be  Ic  re 
the  sun  rises,  and  seat  yourself  there  and  drink  it ;  len 
your  tail  will  part  in  two  and  shrink  in  and  become  what 
the  people  of  the  earth  call  beautiful  legs,  but  it  will  hurt 
you — it  will  seem  as  if  you  were  cut  with  a  sharp  sword. 
AH  who  see  you  will  declare  you  to  be  the  prettiest  human 
being  they  ever  beheld.    You  will  keep  your  graceful  walk  ; 
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no  dancer  will  be  able  to  move  so  lightly  as  you  ;  but 
every  step  you  take  will  be  as  if  you  trod  upon  sharp 
knives,  and  as  if  your  blood  must  flow.  If  you  will  bear 
all  this,  I  can  help  you.' 

'  Yes  ! '  said  the  little  sea  maid,  with  a  trembling  voice  ; 
and  she  thought  of  the  prince  and  the  immortal  soul. 

*  But,  remember,'  said  the  witch,  '  when  you  have  once 
received  a  human  form,  you  can  never  be  a  sea  maid 
again ;  you  can  never  return  through  the  water  to  your 
sisters  or  to  your  father's  palace  ;  and  if  you  do  not  win 
the  prince's  love,  so  that  he  forgets  father  and  mother 
for  your  sake,  is  attached  to  you  heart  and  soul,  and  tells 
the  priest  to  join  your  hands,  you  will  not  receive  an 
immortal  soul.  On  the  first  morning  after  he  has  married 
another,  your  heart  will  break  and  you  will  become  foam 
on  the  water.' 

'  I  will  do  it,'  said  the  little  sea  maid  ;  but  she  became 
as  pale  as  death. 

'  But  you  must  pay  me,  too,'  said  the  witch  ;  '  and  it  is 
not  a  trifle  that  I  ask.  You  have  the  finest  voice  of  all 
here  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  ;  with  that  you  think  to 
enchant  him  ;  but  this  voice  you  must  give  to  me.  The 
best  thing  you  possess  I  will  have  for  my  costly  draught ! 
I  must  give  you  my  own  blood  in  it,  so  that  the  draught 
may  be  sharp  as  a  two-edged  sword.' 

*  But  if  you  take  away  my  voice,'  said  the  little  sea  maid, 
'  what  will  remain  to  me  ?  ' 

*  Your  beautiful  form,'  replied  the  witch,  '  your  graceful 
walk,  and  your  eloquent  eyes  :  with  those  you  can  take 
captive  a  human  heart.  Well,  have  you  lost  your  courage  ? 
Put  out  your  little  tongue,  and  then  I  will  cut  it  off  for 
my  payment,  and  then  you  shall  have  the  strong  draught.' 

'  Let  it  be  so,'  said  the  little  sea  maid. 

And  the  witch  put  on  lier  pot  to  brew  the  draught. 

'  Cleanliness  is  a  good  t\iing,'  said  she  ;  and  she  cleaned 
out  the  pot  with  the  snakes,  which  she  tied  up  in  a  big 
knot ;  then  she  scratched  kerself ,  and  1  ^  her  black  blood 
drop  into  it.  The  steam  rcse  up  in  the  strangest  forms, 
enough  to  frighten  the  beholder.  Every  moment  the  witch 
threw  something  else  into  tie  pot ;  and  when  it  boiled 
thoroughly,  there  was  a  sound  like  the  weeping  of  a  crocodile. 
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At  last  the  draught  was  ready.    It  looked  like  the  purest 
water. 

*  There  you  have  it/  said  the  witch. 

And  she  cut  off  the  little  sea  maid's  tongue,  so  that  now 
she  was  dumb,  and  could  neither  sing  nor  speak. 

'  If  the  polypes  should  lay  hold  of  you  when  you  are 
returning  through  my  forest,'  said  the  witch,  '  just  cast 
a  single  drop  of  this  liquor  upon  them,  and  their  arms  and 
fingers  will  fly  into  a  thousand  pieces.'  But  the  little  sea 
maid  had  no  need  to  do  this:  the  polypes  drew  back  in 
terror  when  they  saw  the  shining  liquor,  that  gleamed  in 
her  hand  as  if  it  were  a  twinkling  star.  In  this  way  she 
soon  passed  through  the  forest,  the  moss,  and  the  rushing 
whirlpools. 

She  could  see  her  father's  palace.  The  torches  were 
extinguished  in  the  great  dancing-hall,  and  they  were 
certainly  sleeping  within,  but  she  did  not  dare  to  go  to 
them,  now  that  she  was  dumb  and  was  about  to  quit  them 
for  ever.  She  felt  as  if  her  heart  would  burst  with  sorrow. 
She  crept  into  the  garden,  took  a  flower  from  each  of  her 
sisters'  flower-beds,  blew  a  thousand  kisses  towards  the 
palace,  and  rose  up  through  the  dark  blue  sea. 

The  sun  had  not  yet  risen  when  she  beheld  the  prince's 
castle  and  mounted  the  splendid  marble  staircase.  The 
moon  shone  beautifully  clear.  The  little  sea  maid  drank 
the  burning  sharp  draught,  and  it  seemed  as  if  a  two- 
edged  sword  went  through  her  delicate  body.  She  fell 
down  in  a  swoon,  and  lay  as  i  she  were  dead.  When  the 
sun  shone  out  over  the  sea  she  awoke,  and  felt  a  sharp 
pain;  but  just  before  her  stood  the  handsome  young 
prince.  He  fixed  his  coal-black  eyes  upon  her,  so  that  she 
cast  down  her  own,  and  then  she  perceived  that  her  fish- 
tail was  gone,  and  that  she  had  the  prettiest  pair  of  white 
feet  a  little  girl  could  have.  Bnt  she  had  no  clothes,  so 
she  shrouded  herself  in  her  long  hair.  The  prince  asked 
who  she  was  and  how  she  had  come  there  ;  and  she  looked 
at  him  mildly,  but  very  mournfully,  with  her  dark  blue 
eyes,  for  she  could  not  speal?.  Then  he  took  her  by  the 
hand,  and  led  her  into  the  castle.  Each  step  she  took  was, 
as  the  witch  had  told  her,  es  if  she  had  been  treading  on 
pointed  needles  and  sharp  knives,  but  she  bore  it  gladly. 
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At  the  prince's  right  hand  she  moved  on,  light  as  a  soap- 
bubble,  and  he,  like  all  the  rest,  was  astonished  at  her 
graceful  swaying  movements.  ,    .„        j         v 

She  now  received  splendid  clothes  of  silk  and  muslin. 
In  the  castle  she  was  the  most  beautiful  of  all ;  but  she 
was  dumb,  and  could  neither  sing  nor  speak.  Lovely 
slaves,  dressed  in  silk  and  gold,  stepped  forward,  and  sang 
before  the  prince  and  his  royal  parents  ;  one  sang  more 
charmingly  than  all  the  rest,  and  the  prince  smiled  at  her 
and  clapped  his  hands.  Then  the  little  sea  maid  became 
sad  ;  she  knew  that  she  herself  had  sung  far  more  sweetly, 

and  thought,  ,      , , 

•  Oh !  if  only  he  could  know  that  I  have  given  away  my 
voice  for  ever  to  be  with  him.* 

Now  the  slaves  danced  pretty  waving  dances  to  the 
loveliest  music ;  then  the  little  sea  maid  lifted  her  beautiful 
white  arms,  stood  on  the  tips  of  her  toes,  and  glided  dancing 
over  the  floor  as  no  one  had  yet  danced.  At  each  move- 
ment her  beauty  became  more  apparent,  and  her  eyes 
spoke  more  directly  to  the  heart  than  the  songs  of  the 

slaves.  .  „  J 

All  were  delighted,  and  especially  the  pnnce,  who  called 
her  his  little  foundling  ;  and  she  danced  again  and  again, 
although  every  time  she  touched  the  earth  it  seemed  as 
if  she  were  treading  upon  sharp  knives.  The  prince  said 
that  she  should  always  remain  with  him,  and  she  received 
permission  to  sleep  on  a  velvet  cushion  before  his  door. 

He  had  a  page's  dress  made  for  her,  that  she  might 
accompany  him  on  horseback.  They  rode  through  the  fra- 
grant woods,  where  the  green  boughs  swept  their  shoulders 
and  the  little  birds  sang  in  the  fresh  leaves.  She  climbed 
with  the  prince  up  the  high  mountains,  and  although  her 
delicate  feet  bled  so  that  even  the  others  could  see  it,  she 
laughed  at  it  herself,  and  followed  bim  until  they  saw  the 
clouds  sailing  beneath  them  like  a  flock  of  birds  travelling 
to  distant  lands. 

At  home  in  the  prince's  castle,  when  the  others  slept  at 
night,  she  went  out  on  to  the  broad  marble  steps.  H 
cooled  her  burning  feet  to  stand  in  the  cold  sea  water,  and 
then  she  thought  of  the  dear  ones  in  the  deep. 

Once,  in  the  night-time,  her  sisters  came  arm  in  arm. 
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Sadly  they  sang  as  they  floated  above  the  water  ;  and  she 
beckoned  to  them,  and  they  recognized  her,  and  told  her 
how  she  had  grieved  them  all.  Then  they  visited  her 
every  night ;  and  once  she  saw  in  the  distance  her  old 
grandmother,  who  had  not  been  above  the  surface  for 
many  years,  and  the  sea  king  with  his  crown  upon  his 
head.  They  stretched  out  their  hands  towards  her,  but 
did  not  venture  so  near  the  land  as  her  sisters. 

Day  by  day  the  prince  grew  more  fond  of  her.  He  loved 
her  as  one  loves  a  dear  good  child,  but  it  never  came  into 
his  head  to  make  her  his  wife  ;  and  yet  she  must  become 
his  wife,  or  she  would  not  receive  an  immortal  soul,  and 
would  have  to  become  foam  on  the  sea  on  his  wedding 

'  Do  you  not  love  me  best  of  them  all  ?  '  the  eyes  of  the 
little  sea  maid  seemed  to  say,  when  he  took  her  in  his  arms 
and  kissed  her  fr-r  forehead.  ^ 

'  Yes,  you  are  the  dearest  to  me  ! '  said  the  prnce,  for 
you  have  the  best  heart  of  them  all.  You  are  .he  most 
devoted  to  me,  and  are  like  a  young  girl  whom  I  once  saw, 
but  whom  I  certainly  shall  not  find  again.  I  was  on  board 
a  ship  which  was  wrecked.  The  waves  threw  me  ashore 
near  a  holy  temple,  where  several  young  girls  performed 
the  service.  The  youngest  of  them  found  mc  uy  the  shore 
and  saved  my  life.  I  only  saw  her  twice  :  she  was  the  only 
one  in  the  world  I  could  love  ;  but  you  chase  her  picture 
out  of  my  mind,  vou  are  so  like  her.  She  belongs  to  the 
holy  temple,  and  therefore  my  good  fortune  has  sent  you 
to  me.    We  will  never  part  1 '  ,,.,.,.,.,        .  ^ 

*  Ah !  he  does  njt  know  that  I  saved  his  life,  thought 
the  little  sea  maid.  '  I  carried  him  over  the  sea  to  the 
wood  where  the  temple  stands.  I  sat  there  under  the  foam 
and  looked  to  see  if  any  one  would  come .  I  saw  the  I  ;5autif  ul 
girl  whom  he  loves  better  than  me.'  And  the  sea  maid 
sighed  deepjy— she  could  not  weep.  '  The  maiden  belongs 
to  the  holy  temple,'  he  has  said,  *  and  will  never  come  out 
into  the  world— they  will  meet  no  more.  T  am  with  him 
and  see  him  every  day  ;  I  will  cherish  him,  love  him,  give 
up  my  life  for  him.' 

But  now  they  said  that  the  prince  was  to  marry,  and 
that  the  beautiful  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  king  was 
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to  be  his  wife,  and  that  was  why  such  a  beautiful  ship  was 
being  prepaid.  The  story  was,  that  the  prince  travelled 
to  visit  the  land  of  the  neighbouring  king,  but  it  was  done 
that  he  might  see  the  king's  daughter.  A  great  company 
was  to  go  with  him.  The  little  sea  maid  shook  her  head 
and  smiled;  she  knew  the  prince's  thoughts  far  better 
than  any  of  the  others. 

'  I  must  travel,'  he  had  said  to  her ;  *  I  must  see  the 
beautiful  princess  :  my  parents  desire  it,  but  they  do  not 
wish  to  compel  me  to  bring  her  home  as  my  bride.  I  cannot 
love  her.  She  is  not  like  the  beautiful  maiden  in  the 
temple,  whom  you  resemble.  If  I  were  to  choose  a  bride, 
I  would  rather  choose  you,  my  dear  dumb  foundling  with 
the  speaking  eyes.' 

And  he  kissed  her  red  lips  and  played  with  her  long  hair, 
so  that  she  dreamed  of  happiness  and  of  an  immortal  soul. 

*  You  are  not  afraid  of  the  sea,  my  dumb  child  1 '  said 
he,  when  they  stood  on  the  superb  slup  w^hich  was  to  carry 
him  to  the  country  of  the  neighbouring  king  ;  and  he  told 
her  of  storm  and  calm,  of  strange  fishes  in  the  deep,  and 
of  what  the  divers  had  seen  there.  And  she  smiled  at  his 
tales,  for  she  knew  better  than  any  one  what  there  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

In  the  moonlight  night,  when  all  were  asleep,  except  the 
steersman  who  stood  by  the  helm,  she  sat  on  the  side  of  the 
ship  gazing  down  through  the  clear  water.  She  fancied 
she  saw  her  father's  palace.  High  on  the  battlements  stood 
her  old  grandmother,  with  the  silver  crown  on  her  head, 
and  looking  through  the  rushing  tide  up  to  the  vessel's 
keel.  Then  her  sisters  came  forth  over  the  water,  and 
looked  mournfully  at  her  and  wrung  their  white  hands. 
She  beckoned  to  them,  smiled,  and  wished  to  tell  them 
that  sho  was  well  and  happy  ;  but  the  cabin-boy  p- 
proached  her,  and  her  sisters  dived  down,  so  that  he  thought 
the  white  objects  he  had  seen  were  foam  on  the  surface  of 
the  water. 

The  next  morning  the  ship  sailed  into  the  harbour  of 
the  neighbouring  king's  splendid  city.  All  the  church  bells 
sounded,  and  from  the  high  towers  the  trumpets  were  blown, 
while  the  soldiers  stood  there  with  flying  colours  and  flash- 
ing bayonets.    Each  day  brought  some  festivity  with  it ; 
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balls  and  ent  inments  followed  one  another;  but  the 
princess  was  o  yet  there.  People  said  she  was  being 
educated  in  »  holy  temple  far  away,  where  she  was  learning 
every  royal  virtue.    At  last  she  arrived. 

The  little  sea  maid  was  anxious  to  see  he  beauty  of  the 
princess,  and  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  it.  A  more 
lovely  apparition  she  had  never  beheld.  The  prmcesss 
skin  was  pure  and  clear,  and  behind  the  long  dark  eye- 
lashes there  smiled  a  pair  of  faithful  dark  blue  eyes. 

*  You  are  the  lady  who  saved  me  when  I  lay  Hke  a  corpse 
upon  the  shore  I '  said  the  prince  ;  and  he  folded  his 
blushing  bride  to  his  heart.  *  Oh,  I  am  too,  too  happy  ! ' 
he  cried  to  the  Uttle  sea  maid.  *  The  best  hope  I  could 
have  is  fulfilled.  You  will  rejoice  at  my  happiness,  for 
you  are  the  most  devoted  to  me  of  them  all ! ' 

And  the  Uttle  sea  maid  kissed  his  hand  ;  ar  :< 
already  to  her  as  if  her  heart  was  broken,  for  ^ 
morning  was  to  bring  death  to  her,  and  chang.. 
foam  on  the  sea. 

All  the  church  bells  were  ringing,  and  heralds  rode  about 
the  streets  annoimcing  the  betrothal.  On  every  altar 
fragrant  oil  was  burning  in  gorgeous  lamps  of  silver.  The 
priests  swung  their  censers,  and  bride  and  bridegroom  laid 
hand  in  hand,  and  received  the  bishop's  blessing.  The 
little  sea  maid  was  dressed  in  cloth  of  gold,  and  held  up 
the  bride's  train  •,  but  her  ears  heard  nothing  of  the  festive 
music,  her  eye  marked  not  the  holy  ceremony  ;  she  thought 
of  the  night  of  her  death,  and  of  all  that  she  had  lost  in 
this  world. 

On  the  same  evening  the  bride  and  bridegroom  went  on 
board  the  ship.  The  cannon  roared,  all  the  flags  waved  ; 
in  the  midst  of  the  ship  a  costly  tent  of  gold  and  purple, 
with  the  most  beautiful  cushions,  had  been  set  up,  and 
there  the  married  pair  were  to  sleep  in  tbj  cool  still  night. 

The  sails  swelled  in  the  wind  and  the  ship  glided  smoothly 
and  lightly  over  the  clear  sea.  When  it  giew  dark,  coloured 
lamps  were  lighted  and  the  sailors  danced  merry  dances 
on  deck.  The  little  sea  maid  thought  of  the  first  time  when 
she  had  risen  up  out  of  the  sea,  and  beheld  a  similar  seem 
of  splendour  and  joy ;  and  she  joined  in  the  whirling  dance, 
and  flitted  on  as  the  swallow  flits  away  when  he  is  pur- 
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sued ;  and  all  shouted  and  admired  her,  for  she  had 
danced  so  prettily.  Her  delicate  feet  were  cut  as  if  with 
knives,  but  she  did  not  feel  it,  for  her  heart  was  wounded 
far  more  painfully.  She  knew  this  was  the  last  evening 
on  which  she  should  see  him  for  whom  she  had  left  her 
friends  and  her  home,  and  had  given  up  her  beautiful 
voice,  and  had  suffered  unheard-of  pains  every  day,  while 
he  was  utterly  unconscious  of  all.  It  was  the  last  evening 
she  should  breathe  the  same  air  with  him,  and  behold  the 
starry  sky  and  the  deep  sea  ;  and  everlasting  night  without 
thought  or  dream  awaited  her,  for  she  had  no  soul,  and 
could  win  none.  And  everything  was  merriment  and  glad- 
ness on  the  ship  till  past  midnight,  and  she  laughed  and 
danced  with  thoughts  of  death  in  her  heart.  The  prince 
kissed  his  beautiful  bride,  and  she  played  with  his  raven 
hair,  and  hand  in  hand  they  went  to  rest  in  the  splendid 
tent. 

It  became  quiet  on  the  ship  ;  only  the  helmsman  stood 
by  the  helm,  and  the  little  sea  maid  leaned  her  white  arms 
upon  the  bulwark  and  gazed  out  towards  the  east  for  the 
morning  dawn — ^the  first  ray,  she  knew,  would  kill  her. 
Then  she  saw  her  sisters  rising  out  of  the  flood  ;  they  were 
pale,  like  he^-self ;  their  long  beautiful  hair  no  longer 
waved  in  the  wind — ^it  had  been  cut  off. 

*  We  have  given  it  to  the  witch,  that  she  might  bring 
you  help,  so  that  you  may  not  die  to-night.  She  has 
given  us  a  knife  ;  here  it  is — ^look  !  how  sharp  !  Before 
the  sun  rises  you  must  thrust  it  into  the  heart  of  the 
prince,  and  when  the  warm  blood  falls  upon  your  feet  they 
will  grow  together  again  into  a  fish-tail,  and  you  will 
become  a  sea  maid  again,  and  come  back  to  us,  and  live 
your  three  hundred  years  before  you  become  dead  salt  sea 
foam.  Make  haste  !  He  or  you  must  die  before  the  sun 
rises !  Our  old  grandmother  mourns  so  that  her  white 
hair  has  fallen  off,  as  ours  did  under  the  witch's  scissors. 
Kill  the  prince  and  come  back  !  Make  haste  !  Do  you  see 
that  red  streak  in  the  sly  ?  In  a  few  minutes  the  sun  will 
rise,  and  you  must  die  I  * 

And  they  gave  a  very  mournful  sigh,  and  vanished 
beneath  the  waves. 

The  little  sea  maid  drew  back  the  purple  curtain  from 
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the  tent,  and  saw  the  beautiful  bride  lying  with  her  head 
on  the  prince's  breast ;  and  she  bent  down  and  kb^sed 
his  brow,  and  gazed  up  to  the  sky  where  the  morning  red 
was  gleaming  brighter  and  brighter ;  then  she  look^  at 
the  sharp  knife,  and  again  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the  prince, 
who  in  his  sleep  murmured  his  bride's  name.  She  only 
was  in  hi)  thoughts,  and  the  knife  trembled  in  the  sea 
maid's  hands.  But  then  she  flung  it  far  away  into  the 
waves — ^they  gleamed  red  where  it  fell,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
drops  of  blood  spurted  up  out  of  the  water.  Once  more 
she  looked  with  half -extinguished  eyes  upon  the  prince  ; 
then  she  threw  herself  from  the  ship  into  the  sea,  and  felt 
her  frame  dissolving  into  foam. 

Now  the  sun  rose  up  out  of  the  sea.  The  rays  fell  mild 
and  warm  upon  the  cold  sea  foam,  and  the  little  sea  maid 
felt  nothing  of  death.  She  saw  the  bright  sun,  and  over 
her  head  sailed  hundreds  of  glorious  ethereal  beings — she 
oould  see  them  through  the  white  sails  of  the  ship  and  the 
red  clouds  of  the  sky ;  their  sx)eech  was  melody,  but  of 
such  a  spiritual  kind  that  no  human  ear  could  hear  it,  just 
as  no  earthly  eye  could  see  them ;  without  wings  they  floated 
through  the  air.  The  little  sea  maid  found  that  she  had 
a  frame  like  these,  and  was  rising  more  and  more  out  of 
the  foam. 

*  Whither  am  I  going  ?  '  she  asked ;  and  her  voice 
sounded  like  that  of  the  other  beings,  so  spLitual,  that  no 
earthly  music  could  be  compared  to  i ,. 

*  Tc  the  daughters  of  the  air ! '  replied  the  others, 
'  \  sea  maid  has  no  immortal  soul,  and  can  never  gain  one, 
except  she  win  the  love  of  a  mortal.  Her  eternal  existence 
depends  upon  the  power  of  another.  The  daughters  of 
the  air  have  likewise  no  immortal  soul,  but  they  can 
make  themselves  one  through  good  deeds.  We  fly  to  the 
hot  countries,  where  the  close  pestilent  air  kills  men,  and 
there  we  bring  coolness.  We  disperse  the  fragrance  of  the 
flowers  through  the  air,  and  spread  refreshment  and  health. 
After  we  have  striven  for  three  hundred  years  to  accom- 
plish all  the  good  we  can  bring  about,  we  receive  an  immortal 
soul  and  take  part  in  the  eternal  happiness  of  men.  You, 
poor  little  sea  maid,  have  striven  with  your  whole  heart 
after  the  goal  we  pursue  ;  you  have  suffered  and  endured  : 
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you  have  by  good  works  raised  yourself  to  the  world  of 
spirits,  and  can  gain  an  immortal  soul  after  three  hundred 
years.* 

And  the  little  sea  maid  lifted  her  bright  arms  towards 
God's  sun,  and  for  the  first  time  she  felt  tears.  On  the 
ship  there  was  again  life  and  noise.  She  saw  the  prince 
and  his  bride  cearching  for  her  ;  then  they  looked  mourn- 
fully at  the  pearly  foam,  as  if  they  knew  that  she  had 
thrown  herself  into  the  waves.  Invisible,  she  kissed  the 
forehead  of  the  bride,  smiled  to  the  prince,  and  mounted 
with  the  other  children  of  the  air  on  the  rosy  cloud  which 
floated  through  the  ether. 

'After  three  hundred  years  we  shall  thus  float  into 
Paradise ! ' 

'And  we  may  even  get  there  sooner,*  whispered  one. 
'  Invisibly  we  float  into  the  houses  of  men  where  children 
are,  and  for  every  day  on  which  we  find  a  good  chi^  '  that 
brings  joy  to  its  parents  and  deserves  their  love,  o  it  time 
of  probation  is  shortened.  The  child  does  not  kiiow  when 
we  fly  through  the  room  ;  and  when  we  smile  with  jov  at 
the  child's  conduct,  a  year  is  counted  off  from  the  three 
hundred  ;  but  when  we  i:.ee  a  naughty  or  a  wicked  child, 
we  shed  tears  of  grief,  and  for  every  tear  a  day  is  added 
to  our  time  of  trial.' 


THE  EMPEROR'S  NEW  CLOTHES 

Many  years  ago  there  lived  an  emperor,  who  cared  so 
enormously  for  beautiful  new  clothes  that  he  spent  all  his 
money  ux)on  them,  that  he  might  be  very  fine.  He  did 
not  care  about  his  soldiers,  nor  about  the  theatre,  nor 
about  driving  in  the  park  except  to  show  his  new  clothes. 
He  had  a  coat  for  every  hour  of  the  day  ;  and  just  as  they 
say  of  a  king,  *  He  is  in  council,'  one  always  said  of  him, 
*  The  emperor  is  in  the  wardrobe.' 

In  the  great  city  in  which  he  lived  it  was  always  very 
merry ;  every  day  a  number  of  strangers  arrived  there. 
One  day  two  cheats  came  :  they  gave  themselves  out  as 
weavers,  and  declared  that  they  could  weave  the  finest 
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stuff  any  one  cculd  imagine.  Not  only  were  their  colours 
and  patterns,  they  said,  uncommonly  beautiful,  but  the 
clothes  made  of  the  stuff  possessed  the  wonderful  quality 
that  they  became  invisible  to  any  one  who  was  unfit  for 
the  office  he  held,  or  was  incorrigibly  stupid. 

'  Those  would  be  capital  clothes  !  '  thought  the  emperor. 
'  If  I  wore  those,  I  should  be  able  to  find  out  what  men  in 
my  empire  are  not  fit  for  the  places  they  have  ;  I  could 
distinguish  the  clever  from  the  stupid.  Yes,  the  stuff  must 
be  woven  for  me  directly  ! ' 

And  he  gave  the  two  cheats  a  great  deal  of  cash  in  hand, 
that  they  might  begin  their  work  at  once. 

As  for  them,  they  put  up  two  looms,  and  pretended  to 
be  working ;  but  they  had  nothing  at  all  on  their  looms. 
They  at  once  demanded  the  finest  silk  and  the  costliest 
gold  ;  this  they  put  into  their  own  pockets,  and  worked 
at  the  empty  looms  till  late  into  the  night. 

*  I  dhould  like  to  know  how  far  they  have  got  on  with 
the  stuff,'  thought  the  emperor.  But  he  felt  quite  un- 
comfortable when  he  thought  that  those  who  were  not 
fit  for  their  offices  could  not  see  it.  He  believed,  indeed, 
that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  for  himself,  but  yet  he  pre- 
ferred first  to  send  some  one  else  to  see  how  matters  stood. 
All  the  people  in  the  whole  city  knew  what  peculiar  power 
the  stuff  possessed,  and  all  were  anxious  to  see  how  bad  or 
how  stupid  their  neighbours  were. 

*  I  will  send  my  honest  old  minister  to  the  weavers,' 
thought  the  emperor.  '  He  can  judge  best  how  the  stuff 
looks,  for  he  has  sense,  and  no  one  discharges  his  office 
better  than  he.' 

Now  the  good  old  minister  went  out  into  the  hall  where 
the  two  cheats  sat  working  at  the  empty  looms. 

'  Mercy  preserve  us  ! '  thought  the  old  minister,  and  he 
opened  his  eyes  wide.  *  I  cannot  see  anything  at  all ! ' 
But  he  did  not  say  this. 

Both  the  cheats  begged  him  to  be  kind  enough  to  come 
nearer,  and  asked  if  he  did  not  approve  of  the  colours  and 
the  pattern.  Then  they  pointed  to  the  empty  loom,  and 
the  poor  old  minister  went  on  opening  his  eyes  ;  but  he 
could  see  nothing,  for  there  was  nothing  to  see. 

*  Mercy  !  '    thought  he,  *  can  I  ind^  be  so  stupid  ? 
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t  know  it.    Am 
do  for  me  to  telJ 


I  never  thoughc  that,  and  not  a  som  >: 
I  not  fit  for  my  office  ? — ^No,  it  will  •  >  . 
th\t  I  could  not  see  the  stuff.' 

Do  you  say  nothing  to  it  ? '  said  one  of  the  weavers. 


*  Oh,  it  is  charming — quite  enchanting  !  *  answered  the 
old  minister,  as  he  peered  through  his  spectacles.  *  What 
a  fine  pattern,  and  what  colours  !  Yes,  I  shall  tell  the 
emperor  that  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  it.' 

*  Well,  we  are  glad  of  that,'  said  both  the  weavers  ; 
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and  then  they  named  the  colours,  and  explained  the 
strange  pattern.  The  old  ninister  listened  attentively, 
that  he  might  be  able  to  repeat  it  when  he  went  back  to 
the  emperor.    And  he  did  so. 

Now  the  cheats  asked  for  more  money,  and  more  silk 
and  gold,  which  they  declared  they  wanted  for  weaving. 
They  put  all  into  their  own  pockets,  and  not  a  thread  was 
put  upon  the  loom ;  but  they  continued  to  work  at  the 
empty  frames  as  before. 

The  emperor  soon  sent  again,  dispatching  another  honest 
statesman,  to  see  how  the  weaving  w;  s  going  on,  and  if  the 
stuff  would  soon  be  ready.  He  fared  just  like  the  first :  he 
looked  and  looked,  but,  as  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen 
but  the  empty  looms,  he  could  see  nothing. 

*  Is  not  that  a  pretty  piece  of  stuff  ? '  asked  the  two 
cheats  ;  and  they  displayed  and  explained  the  handsome 
pattern  which  was  not  there  at  all. 

'  I  am  not  stupid  ! '  thought  the  man — '  it  must  be  my 
good  office,  for  which  I  am  not  fit.  It  is  funny  enough, 
but  I  must  not  let  it  be  noticed.'  And  so  he  praised  the 
stuff  which  he  <^d  not  see,  and  expressed  his  pleasure  at 
the  beautiful  colours  and  the  charming  pattern.  *  Yes,  it 
is  enchanting,'  he  said  to  the  emperor. 

All  the  people  in  the  town  were  talking  of  the  gorgeous 
stuff.  The  emperor  wished  to  see  it  himself  while  it  was 
still  upon  the  loom.  With  a  whole  crowd  of  chosen  men, 
among  whom  were  also  the  two  honest  statesmen  who  had 
already  been  there,  he  went  to  the  two  cunning  cheats, 
who  were  now  weaving  with  might  and  main  without  fibre 
or  thread. 

*  Is  that  not  splendid  ? '  said  the  two  old  statesmen, 
who  had  already  been  there  once.  '  Does  not  your  majesty 
remark  the  pattern  and  the  colours  ? '  And  then  they 
pointed  to  the  empty  loom,  for  they  thought  that  the  others 
could  see  the  stuff. 

*  What 's  this  ? '  thought  the  emperor.  '  I  can  see 
nothing  at  all !  That  is  terrible.  Am  I  stupid  1  Am 
I  not  fit  to  be  emperor  ?  That  would  be  the  most  dreadful 
thing  that  could  happen  to  me. — Oh,  it  is  very  pretty  1  * 
he  said  aloud.  *  It  has  our  exalted  approbation.'  And 
he  nodded  in  a  contented  way,  and  gazed  at  the  empty 
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loom,  for  he  would  not  say  that  he  saw  nothing.  The  whole 
suite  whom  he  had  with  him  looked  and  looked,  and  saw 
nothing,  any  more  than  the  rest ;  but,  like  the  emperor, 
they  said,  *  That  is  prett:"  . '  and  counselled  him  to  wear 
these  splendid  new  clothes  for  the  first  time  at  the  great 
procession  that  was  presently  to  take  place.  '  It  is  splendid, 
tasteful,  excellent ! '  went  from  mouth  to  mouth.  On  all 
sides  there  seemed  to  be  general  rejoicing,  and  the  emperor 
gave  each  of  the  cheats  a  cross  to  hang  at  his  button-hole 
and  the  title  of  Imperial  Court  Weaver. 

The  whole  night  before  the  morning  on  which  the  pro- 
cession was  to  take  place  the  cheats  were  up,  and  nad 
lighted  more  than  sixteen  candles.  The  people  could  see 
that  they  were  hard  at  work,  completing  the  emperor's 
new  clothes.  They  pretended  to  take  the  stuff  down  from 
the  loom  ;  they  made  cuts  in  the  air  with  great  scissors  ; 
they  sewed  with  needles  without  thread  ;  and  at  last  they 
said,  '  Now  the  clothes  are  ready  ! ' 

The  emperor  came  himself  with  his  noblest  cavaliers  ; 
and  the  two  cheats  lifted  up  one  arm  as  if  they  were  hold- 
ing  something,  and  said,  *  See,  here  are  the  trousers  !  here  is 
the  coat !  here  is  the  cloak  !  *  and  so  on.  '  It  is  as  light 
as  a  spider's  web  :  one  would  think  one  had  nothing  on  ; 
but  that  is  just  the  beauty  of  it.' 

*  Yes,*  said  all  the  cavaliers  ;  but  they  could  not  see 
anything,  for  nothing  was  there. 

'Does  your  imperial  majesty  please  to  condescend  to 
undress  ?  '  said  the  cheats  ;  '  then  we  will  put  you  on 
the  new  clothes  here  in  front  of  the  great  mirror.' 

The  emperor  took  off  his  clothes,  and  the  cheats  pre- 
tended to  put  on  him  each  of  the  new  garments,  and  they 
took  him  round  the  waist,  and  seemed  to  fasten  on  some- 
thing ;  that  was  the  train  ;  and  the  emperor  turned  round 
and  round  before  the  mirror. 

'  Oh,  how  well  they  look !  how  capitally  they  fit !  * 
said  all.  '  What  a  pattern !  what  colours !  That  w 
a  splendid  dress  ! ' 

'  They  are  standing  outside  with  the  canopy  which  is  to 
be  borne  above  your  majesty  in  the  procession ! '  announced 
the  head  master  of  the  ceremonies. 

'  Well,  I  am  ready,'  replied  the  emperor.    '  Does  it  not 
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suit  me  well  ? '  And  then  he  turned  again  to  the  mirror, 
for  he  wanted  it  to  appear  as  if  he  contemplated  his  adorn- 
ment with  great  interest. 

The  chamberlains,  who  were  to  carry  the  train,  stooped 
down  with  their  hands  towards  the  floor,  just  as  if  they 
were  picking  up  the  mantle  ;   then  they  pretended  to  be 


holding  something  up  in  the  air.    They  did  not  dare  to 
let  it  be  noticed  that  they  saw  nothing. 

So  the  emperor  went  in  procession  under  the  rich  canopy, 
and  every  one  in  the  streets  said,  '  How  incomparable  are 
the  emperor's  new  clothes  !  what  a  train  he  has  to  his 
mantle  !  how  it  fits  him  ! '  No  one  would  let  it  be  i)er- 
ceived  that  he  could  see  nothing,  for  that  would  have 
shown  that  he  was  not  fit  for  his  office,  or  was  very  stupid. 
No  clothes  of  the  emperor's  had  ever  had  such  a  success 
as  these. 
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'  But  he  has  nothing  on  ! '  a  little  child  cried  out  at 
last. 

'  Just  hear  what  that  innocent  says  !  *  said  the  father  ; 
and  one  whispered  to  another  what  the  child  had  said. 
*  There  is  a  little  child  that  says  he  has  nothing  on.' 

'  But  he  has  nothing  on !  '  said  the  wliole  people  at 
length.  And  the  emperor  shivered,  for  it  seemed  to  him 
that  they  were  right ;  but  he  thought  within  himself, 
'  I  must  go  through  with  the  procession.'  And  so  he  carried 
himself  still  more  proudly,  and  the  chamberlains  held  on 
tighter  than  ever,  and  carried  the  train  which  did  not 
exist  at  all. 
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A  Beginning 

It  was  in  Copenhagen,  in  East  Street,  and  in  one  of 
the  houses  not  far  from  the  King's  New  Market,  that  a 
large  company  had  assembled,  for  one  must  occasionaUy 
V7e  a  party,  in  order  to  be  invited  in  return.  Half  of 
the  company  abeady  sat  at  the  card-tables,  the  other 
half  awaited  the  result  of  the  hostess's  question.  What 
shall  we  do  now  ? '  They  had  progressed  so  far,  and  the 
conversation  went  as  best  it  could.  Among  other  subjects 
the  conversation  turned  upon  the  Middle  Ages,  bome 
considered  that  period  much  more  interesting  than  our 
own  times  :  yes,  Councillor  Knap  defended  this  view  so 
zealously  that  the  lady  of  the  house  went  oyer  at  once  to 
his  side ;  and  both  loudly  exclaimed  against  Oersteds 
treatise  in  the  Almanac  on  old  and  modem  times,  m  which 
the  chief  advantage  is  given  to  our  own  day.  T^e  councillor 
considered  the  times  of  the  Danish  Kmg  Hans  as  the 
noblest  and  happiest  age.  ,    .  .  .  j 

While  the  conversation  takes  this  turn,  only  interrupted 
for  a  moment  by  the  arrival  of  a  newspaper,  which  contains 
nothing  worth  readmg,  we  will  betake  ourselves  to  the  ante- 
chamber, where  the  cloaks,  sticks,  and  goloshes  had  found 
a  place.  Here  sat  two  maids— an  old  one  and  a  yoimg  one. 
One  would  have  thought  they  had  come  to  escort  their 
mistresses  home  ;  but,  on  looking  at  them  more  closely, 
the  observer  could  see  that  they  were  not  ordinary'  servants  : 
their  hands  were  too  fine  for  that,  their  bearing  and  all 
their  movements  too  majestic,  and  the  cut  of  their  dresses 
too  uncommon.  They  were  two  fairies.  The  younger  was 
not  Fortune,  but  lady's-maid  to  one  of  her  ladies  of  the 
bed-chamber,  who  carry  about  the  more  tnfling  gifts  of 
Fortune.  The  elder  one  looked  somewhat  more  gloomy-— 
she  was  Care,  who  always  goes  herself  in  her  own  exalted 
person  to  perform  her  business,  for  then  she  knows  that  it 
is  well  done. 
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They  were  telling  each  other  where  they  had  been  that 
day.  The  messenger  of  Fortune  had  only  transacted  a  few 
unimportant  affairs,  as,  for  instance,  she  had  preserved 
a  new  bonnet  from  a  shower  of  rain,  had  procured  an 
honest  man  a  bow  from  a  titled  Nobody,  and  so  on  ;  but 
what  she  had  still  to  relate  was  something  quite  extra* 
ordinary. 

*  I  can  likewise  tell,'  said  she,  *  that  to-day  is  my  birth- 
day ;  and  in  honour  of  it  a  pair  of  goloshes  has  been 
entrusted  to  me,  which  I  am  to  bring  to  the  human  race. 
These  goloshes  have  the  property  that  every  one  who  puts 
them  on  is  at  once  transported  to  the  time  and  place  in 
which  he  likes  best  to  be— every  wish  in  reference  to  time, 
place,  and  circumstance  is  at  once  fulfilled ;  and  so  for 
once  man  can  be  happy  here  below  ! ' 

*  Believe  me,*  said  Care,  *  he  will  be  very  L'nhappy,  and 
will  bless  the  moment  when  he  can  get  rid  of  the  goloshes 
again.' 

'  What  are  you  thinking  of  ? '  retorted  the  other,  '  Now 
I  shall  put  them  at  the  door.  Somebody  will  take  them  by 
mistake,  and  bccom"-  the  happy  one  ! ' 

You  see,  that  was  the  dialogue  they  held. 


II 
What  Happened  to  the  Councillor 

It  was  late.  Councillor  Knap,  lost  in  contemplation  of 
the  times  of  King  Haris,  wished  to  get  home  ;  and  fate 
willed  that  instead  of  his  own  goloshes  he  should  put  on 
those  of  Fortune,  and  thus  went  out  into  East  Street. 
But  by  the  power  of  the  goloshes  he  had  been  put  back 
three  hundred  years — ^into  the  days  of  King  Hans ;  and 
therefore  he  put  his  foot  into  mud  and  mire  in  the  street, 
because  in  those  days  there  was  not  any  pavement. 

'  Why,  this  is  horrible — how  dirty  it  is  here  ! '  said  the 
councillor.  '  The  good  pavement  is  gone,  and  all  the  lamps 
are  put  out.* 

The  moon  did  not  yet  stand  high  enough  to  give  much 
light,  and  the  air  was  tolerably  thick,  so  that  all  objects 
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-^eemed  to  melt  together  in  the  darknesj.  At  the  next 
comer  a  lamp  hwig  before  a  picture  of  the  Madorma,  but 
the  light  it  gave  was  as  good  as  none  ;  he  only  noticed  it 
when  he  stood  just  under  it,  and  his  eyes  fell  upon  the 
painted  figure  of  the  mother  and  child. 

*  That  is  probably  a  museum  of  art,'  he  thought,  '  where 
they  have  forgotten  to  take  down  the  sign.' 

A  couple  of  men  in  the  costume  of  those  past  days  went 
by  him. 

'  How  they  look  ! '  he  said.  '  They  must  come  from 
a  masquerade.' 

Suddenly  there  wa^  a  sound  of  drums  and  fifes,  and 
torches  gleamed  brigiitly.  The  councillor  started.  And 
now  he  saw  a  strange  procession  go  past.  First  came 
a  whole  troop  of  drummers,  beating  their  instruments  very 
dexterously ;  they  were  followed  by  men-at-arms,  with 
longbows  and  crossbows.  The  chief  man  in  the  procession 
was  a  clerical  lord.  The  astonished  councillor  asked  what 
was  the  meaning  of  this,  and  who  the  man  might  be. 

'  That  is  the  Bishop  of  Zealand.' 

'  What  in  the  world  has  come  to  the  bishop  ?  *  said  the 
councillor,  with  a  sigh,  shaking  his  head.  '  This  could  not 
possibly  be  the  bishop  ! ' 

Ruminating  on  this,  and  without  looking  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left,  the  councillor  went  through  the  East  Street, 
and  over  the  Highbridge  Place.  The  bridge  which  led  to 
the  Palace  Square  was  not  to  be  found  ;  he  perceived  the 
shore  of  a  shallow  water,  and  at  length  encountered  two 
people,  who  sat  in  a  boat. 

*  Do  you  wish  to  be  ferried  over  to  the  Holm,  sir  ?  ' 
they  asked. 

'  To  the  Holm  ! '  repeated  the  councillor,  who  did  not 
know,  you  see,  in  what  period  he  was.  '  I  want  to  go  to 
Christian's  Haven  and  to  Little  Turf  Street.' 

The  men  stared  at  him. 

'  Pray  tell  me  where  the  bridge  is  ?  '  said  he.  '  It  is 
shameful  that  no  lanterns  are  lighted  here  ;  and  it  is  as 
muddy,  too,  as  if  one  were  walking  in  a  marsh.'  But  the 
longer  he  talked  with  the  boatmen  the  less  could  he  under- 
stand them.  *  I  don't  understand  your  Bomholm  talk,' 
he  at  last  cried,  angrily,  and  turned  his  back  upon  them. 
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He  could  not  find  the  bridge,  nor  was  there  any  paling. 
'  It  is  quite  scandalous  how  things  look  here  I '  he  said — 
never  had  he  thought  his  own  times  so  miserable  as  this 
evening.  '  I  think  it  will  be  best  if  I  take  a  cab,'  thought 
he.  But  where  were  the  cabs  ? — not  ono  was  to  be  seen. 
'  I  shall  have  to  go  back  to  the  King's  New  Market,  where 
there  are  many  carriages  standing,  otherwise  I  shaU  never 
get  as  far  as  Christian's  Haven.' 

Now  he  went  towards  East  Street,  and  had  almost  gone 
through  it  when  the  moon  burst  forth. 

'  Wiiat  in  the  world  have  they  been  erecting  here  ?  * 
he  exclaimed,  when  he  saw  the  East  Gate,  which  in  those 
days  stood  at  the  end  of  East  Street. 

In  the  meant'me,  however,  he  found  a  passage  open, 
and  through  this  he  came  out  upon  our  New  Market ;  but 
it  was  a  broad  meadow.  Single  bushes  stood  forth,  and 
across  the  meadow  ran  a  great  canal  or  stream.  A  few 
miserable  wooden  booths  for  skippers  from  Holland  were 
erected  on  the  opposite  shore. 

'  Either  I  behold  a  Faia  Morgana,  or  I  am  tipsy,'  sighed 
the  councillor.    *  What  can  that  be  ?  what  can  that  be  ?  ' 

He  turned  back,  in  the  full  persuasion  that  he  must  be 
ill.  In  walking,  up  the  street  he  looked  more  closely  at 
the  houses ;  most  of  them  were  built  of  laths,  and  many 
were  only  thatched  with  straw. 

'  No,  I  don't  feel  well  at  all ! '  he  lamented.  *  And  yet 
I  only  drank  one  glass  of  punch  !  But  I  cannot  stand  that ; 
and  besides,  it  was  very  foolish  to  give  us  punch  and  warm 
salmon.  I  shall  mention  that  to  our  hostess — the  agent's 
lady.  Suppose  I  go  back,  and  say  how  I  feel  ?  But  that 
looks  ridiculous,  and  it  is  a  question  if  they  will  be  up 
still.* 

He  looked  for  the  house,  but  could  not  find  it. 

*  That  is  dreadful ! '  he  cried  ;  '  I  don't  know  East 
Street  again.  Not  one  shop  is  to  be  seen  ;  old,  miserable, 
tumble-down  huts  are  all  I  see,  as  if  I  were  at  Boskilde 
or  Ringstedt.  Oh,  I  am  ill !  It 's  no  use  to  make  cere- 
mony. But  vhere  in  all  the  world  is  the  agent's  house  ? 
It  is  no  longer  the  same  ;  but  within  there  are  people  up 
still.    I  certainly  must  be  ill !  ' 

He  now  reached  a  half -open  door,  where  the  light  shone 
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through  a  chink.  It  was  a  tavern  of  that  date — a  kind  of 
beer-house.  The  room  had  the  appearance  of  a  farm- 
house kitchen  in  Holstein  ;  a  number  of  people,  consisting 
of  seamen,  citizens  of  Copenhagen,  and  a  few  scholars,  sat 
in  deep  conversation  over  their  jugs,  and  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  the  new-comer. 

'  I  beg  pardon,'  said  the  councillor  to  the  hostess,  '  but 
I  feel  very  unwell ;  would  you  let  them  get  me  a  fly  to  go 
to  Christian's  Haven  ?  ' 

The  woman  looked  at  him  and  shook  her  head  ;  then  she 
spoke  to  him  in  German. 

The  councillor  now  supposed  that  she  did  not  under- 
stand Danish,  so  he  repeated  his  wish  in  the  German 
language.  This,  and  his  costume,  convinced  the  woman 
that  he  was  a  foreigner.  She  soon  understood  that  he  felt 
unwell,  and  therefore  brought  him  a  jug  of  water.  It 
certainly  tasted  a  little  of  sea  water,  though  it  had  been 
taken  from  the  spring  outside. 

The  councillor  leaned  his  head  on  his  hand,  drew  a  deep 
breath,  and  thought  of  all  the  strange  things  that  were 
happening  about  him. 

'  Is  that  to-day's  number  of  the  Day  "? '  he  said,  quite 
mechanically,  for  he  saw  that  the  woman  was  putting 
away  a  large  sheet  of  paper. 

She  did  not  understand  what  he  meant,  but  handed 
him  the  leaf :  it  was  a  woodcut  representing  a  strange 
appearance  in  the  air  which  had  been  seen  in  the  city  of 
Cologne. 

'  That  is  very  old  ! '  said  the  councillor,  who  became 
quite  cheerful  at  sight  of  this  antiquity.  '  How  did  you 
come  by  this  strange  leaf  ?  That  is  very  interesting, 
although  the  whole  thing  is  a  fable.  Nowadays  these 
appearances  are  explained  to  be  northern  lights  that  have 
been  seen  ;  probably  they  arise  from  electricity.' 

Those  who  sat  nearest  to  him  and  heard  his  speech, 
looked  at  him  in  surprise,  and  one  of  them  rose,  took  off 
his  hat  respectfully,  and  said,  with  a  very  grave  face, 

'  You  must  certainly  be  a  very  learned  man,  sir  !  * 

*  Oh,  no  !  *  replied  the  councillor  ;  *  I  can  only  say 
a  word  or  two  alx)ut  things  one  ought  to  understand.* 

'  Modestia  is  a  beautifid  virtue,'  said  the  man.    '  More- 
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over,  I  must  say  to  your  speech,  mihi  aecua  videtur  ;   yet 
I  will  gladly  suspend  my  judicium.' 

*  May  I  ask  with  whom  I  have  the  pleasure  of  speaking  ?  * 
asked  the  councillor. 

'  I  am  a  bachelor  of  theology,'  replied  the  man. 

This  answer  sufficed  for  the  councillor ;  the  title  corre- 
sponded with  the  garb. 

'  Certainly,'  he  thought,  '  this  must  be  an  old  village 
schoolmaster,  a  queer  character,  such  as  one  finds  some- 
times over  in  Jutland.' 

'  This  is  certainly  not  a  locus  docevdi'  began  the  man  ; 
'  but  I  beg  you  to  take  the  trouble  to  speak.  You  are 
doubtless  well  read  in  the  ancients  1  ' 

'  Oh,  yes,'  replied  the  councillor.  *  I  am  fond  of  reading 
useful  old  books  ;  and  am  fond  of  the  modem  ones,  too, 
with  the  exception  of  the  "  Every-day  Stories  ",  of  which 
we  have  enough,  in  all  conscience.' 

'  Every-day  Stories  ?  '  replied  the  bachelor,  inquiringly. 

*  Yes,  I  mean  the  new  romances  we  have  now.' 

'  Oh  ! '  said  the  man,  with  a  smile,  '  they  are  very  witty, 
and  are  much  read  at  court.  The  king  is  especially  partial 
to  the  romance  by  Messieurs  Iffven  and  Gaudian,  which 
talks  about  King  Arthur  and  his  knights  of  the  Bound 
Table.    He  has  jested  about  it  with  his  noble  lords.' 

'  That  I  have  certainly  not  yet  read,'  said  the  councillor  ; 
'  that  must  be  quite  a  new  book  published  by  Heiberg.' 

'  No,'  retorted  the  man,  *  it  is  not  published  by  Heiberg, 
but  by  Godfrey  von  Gehmen.'  * 

'  Indeed  !  is  he  \ho  author  ?  '  asked  the  councillor. 
*  That  is  a  very  old  name  :  was  not  that  the  name  of  about 
the  first  printer  who  appeared  in  Denmark  ?  ' 

'  Why,  he  is  our  first  printer,'  replied  the  man. 

So  far  it  had  gone  well.  Now  one  of  the  men  began 
to  speak  of  a  pestilence  which  he  said  had  been  raging 
a  few  years  ago  :  he  meant  the  plague  of  1484.  The 
councillor  supposed  that  he  meant  the  cholera,  and  so  the 
conversation  went  on  tolerably.  The  IVeebooters'  War  of 
1490  was  so  recent  that  it  could  not  escape  mention.  The 
English  pirates  had  taken  ships  from  the  very  wharves, 

*  The  first  printer  and  publisher  in  Denmark,  under  King  Hans. 
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said  the  man  ;  and  the  councillor,  who  was  well  accjualnted 
with  the  events  of  1801,  joined  in  manfully  agamst  the 
English.  The  rest  of  the  talk,  however,  did  not  pass  over 
so  well ;  every  moment  there  was  a  contradiction.  The 
good  bachelor  was  terribly  ignorant,  and  the  simplest 
assertion  of  the  councillor  seemed  too  bold  or  too  fantastic. 
They  looked  at  each  other,  and  when  it  became  too  bad, 
the  bachelor  spoke  Latin,  in  the  hope  that  he  woiiid  be 
better  understood  ;  but  it  was  of  no  use. 

'  How  are  you  now  1 '  asked  the  hostess,  and  she  plucked 
the  councillor  by  the  sleeve. 

Now  his  recollection  came  back :  in  the  course  of  the 
conversation  he  had  forgotten  everything  that  had  hap- 
pened. 

'  Good  heavens  !  where  am  I  ? '  he  said,  and  he  felt 
dizzy  •   len  he  thought  of  it. 

'  We'll  drink  claret,  mead,  and  Bremen  beer,'  cried  one 
of  the  guests,  *  and  you  shall  drink  with  us.* 

Two  girls  came  in.  One  of  them  had  on  a  cap  of  two 
colours.  They  poured  out  drink  and  bowed  :  the  coun- 
cillor felt  a  cold  shudder  running  all  down  his  back. 
'  What 's  that  ?  what 's  that  ? '  he  cried  ;  but  he  was 
obliged  to  drink  with  them.  They  took  possession  of  the 
good  man  quite  politely.  He  was  in  despair,  and  when 
one  said  that  he  was  tipsy  he  felt  not  the  slightest  doubt 
regarding  the  truth  of  the  statement,  and  only  begged 
them  to  procure  him  a  droshky.  Now  they  thought  he 
was  speaking  Muscovite. 

Never  had  he  been  in  such  rude  vulgar  company. 

*  One  would  think  the  country  was  falling  back  into 
heathenism,'  was  his  reflection.  '  This  is  the  most  terrible 
moment  of  my  life.' 

But  at  the  same  time  the  idea  occurred  to  him  to  bend 
down  under  the  table,  and  then  to  creep  to  the  door.  He 
did  so  ;  but  just  as  he  had  reached  the  entry  the  others 
discovered  his  intension.  They  seized  him  by  the  feet ; 
and  now  the  goloshes,  to  his  great  good  fortune,  came  off, 
and — ^the  whole  enchantment  vanished. 

The  councillor  saw  quite  plainly,  in  front  of  him,  a  lamp 
burning,  and  behind  it  a  great  building  ;  everything  looked 
familiar  and  splendid.    It  was  East  Street,  as  we  know 
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it  now.    He  lay  with  his  logs  turned  towards  a  porch,  and 
opposite  to  him  sat  the  watchman  asleep. 

'  Good  heavens  I  have  I  been  lying  here  in  the  street 
dreaming  ?  '  he  exclaimed.  '  Yes,  this  is  East  Street  sure 
enough  !    how  splendidly  bright  and  gay  !     It  is  terrible 


what  an  effect  that  one  glass  of  punch  must  have  had 
on  me  ! ' 

Two  minutes  afterwards  he  was  sitting  in  a  fly,  which 
drove  him  out  to  Christian's  Haven.  He  thought  of  the 
terror  and  anxiety  he  had  undergone,  and  praised  fiom 
his  heart  the  happy  present,  our  own  time,  which,  with  all 
its  shortcomings,  was  far  better  than  the  period  in  which 
he  had  been  placed  a  short  time  before. 


Ill 

The  Watchman's  ADVENTtrRES 

*  On  my  word,  yonder  lies  a  pair  o'  goloshes ! '  said  the 
watchman.  '  They  must  certainly  belong  to  the  lieutenant 
who  lives  upstairs.    They  are  ^^  ;ng  close  to  the  door.' 

The  honest  man  would  gladiy  have  nmg  the  bell  and 
delivered  them,  for  upstairs  there  was  a  light  still  burning  ; 
but  he  did  not  wish  to  disturb  the  other  people  in  the 
house,  and  so  he  let  it  alone. 

*  It  must  be  very  warm  to  have  a  pair  of  such  things  on,' 
said  he.    '  How  nice  and  soft  the  leather  is  ! '    They  fitted 
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his  feet  very  well.  '  How  droll  it  is  in  the  world  I  Now, 
he  might  lie  down  in  his  warm  bed,  and  yet  he  does  not  1 
Iliere  he  is  pacing  up  and  down  the  room.  He  is  a  happy 
man  I  He  has  neither  wife  nor  children,  and  every  even- 
ing he  is  at  a  party.  Oh,  I  wish  I  were  he,  then  I  should 
be  a  happy  man  ! ' 

As  he  uttered  the  wish,  the  goloshes  he  had  put  on 
produced  their  effect,  and  the  v/atohman  was  transported 
into  the  body  and  being  of  the  lieutenant.  Then  he  stood 
up  in  the  room,  and  held  a  little  pink  paper  in  his  fingers, 
on  which  was  a  poem,  a  poem  written  by  the  lieutenant 
himself.  For  who  is  there  who  has  not  once  in  his  life  had 
a  poetic  moment  ?  and  at  such  a  moment',  if  one  writes 
down  one's  thoughts,  there  is  poetry. 

Yes,  people  write  poetry  when  they  are  in  love  ;  but 
a  prudent  man  does  not  print  such  poems.  The  lieutenant 
was  in  love — and  poor — ^that  's  a  triangle,  or,  so  to  speak, 
the  half  of  a  broken  square  of  happiness.  The  lieutenant 
felt  that  very  keenly,  and  so  he  laid  his  head  against  the 
window-frame  and  sighed  a  deep  sigh. 

*  The  poor  watchman  in  the  street  yonder  is  far  happier 
than  I.  He  does  not  know  what  I  call  want.  He  has 
a  home,  a  wife,  and  children,  who  weep  at  his  sorrow  and 
rejoice  at  his  joy.  Oh  !  I  should  be  happier  than  I  am, 
if  I  could  pass  right  over  into  him,  for  he  is  happier 
than  I ! ' 

In  that  same  moment  the  watchman  became  a  watch- 
man again ;  for  through  the  power  of  the  goloshes  of 
Fortune  he  had  assumed  the  personality  of  the  lieutenant ; 
but  then  we  know  he  felt  far  less  content,  and  preferred 
to  be  what  he  really  was.  So  the  watchman  became 
a  watchman  again. 

'  That  was  an  ugly  dream,'  said  he,  *  but  droll  enough. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  the  lieutenant  up  yonder,  and 
that  it  was  not  pleasant  at  all.  I  missed  the  wife  and  the 
boys,  who  are  now  ready  to  half  stifle  me  with  kisses.' 

He  sat  down  again  and  nodded.  The  dream  would  not 
go  quite  out  of  his  thoughts.  He  had  the  goloshes  still  on 
his  feet.    A  falling  star  glided  down  the  sky. 

*  There  went  one,*  said  he,  *  but  for  all  that,  thei-e  are 
enough  left.    I  should  like  to  look  at  those  things  a  little 
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nearer,  especially  the  moon,  for  that  won't  vanish  under 
one's  hands.  The  student  for  whom  my  wife  washes  says 
that  when  we  die  we  fly  from  one  star  to  another.  That '' 
not  true,  but  it  would  be  very  nice.  If  I  could  only  m»l-'-» 
a  little  spring  up  there,  then  my  body  might  lie  hei 
the  stairs  for  all  I  care.' 

Now  there  are  certain  things  we  should  be  very  cautious 
of  uttering  in  this  world,  but  doubly  careful  when  we  have 
goloshes  of  Fortune  on  our  feet.  Just  hear  what  happened 
to  the  watchman. 

So  far  aa  we  are  concerned,  we  all  imderstand  the  rapidity 


'i.t. 


of  dispatch  by  steam  ;  we  have  tried  it  either  in  iC'-bv-rv^ 
or  in  steamers  across  the  sea.  But  this  speed  it  ,»s  I.. 
crawling  of  the  sloth  or  the  march  of  the  snail  i;  :.oiri 
parison  with  the  swif  less  with  which  light  travels.  : ; 
flies  nineteen  million  tiroes  quicker  than  the  best  rav 
and  yet  electricity  is  still  quicker.  Death  is  an  electric 
shock  we  receive  in  our  hearts,  and  on  the  wings  of  electricity 
the  liberated  soul  flies  away.  The  sunlight  requires  eight 
minutes  and  a  few  seconds  for  a  journey  of  more  than 
ninety-five  millions  of  miles  ;  on  the  wings  of  electric 
power  the  soul  requires  only  a  few  moments  to  accomplish 
the  same  flight.  The  space  between  the  orbs  of  the  universe 
is,  for  her,  not  greater  than,  for  us,  the  distances  between 
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the  houses  of  our  friends  dwelling  in  the  same  town  and 
even  hving  close  together.  Yet  this  electric  shock  costs 
us  the  life  of  the  body  here  below,  unless,  like  the  watch- 
man, we  have  the  magic  goloshes  on. 

In  a  few  seconds  the  watchman  had  traversed  the  dis- 
tance of  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  miles  to  the 
moon,  which  body,  as  we  know,  consists  of  a  much  hghter 
material  than  that  of  our  earth,  and  is,  as  we  should  say, 
soft  as  new-fallen  snow.  He  found  himself  on  one  of  the 
many  ring  mountains  with  which  we  are  familiar  from 
Dr.  Madler's  great  map  of  the  moon.  Within  the  ring 
a  great  bowl-shaped  hollow  went  down  to  the  depth  of 
a  couple  of  miles.  At  the  base  of  the  hollow  lay  a  town, 
of  whose  appearance  we  can  only  form  an  idea  by  pouring 
the  white  of  an  egg  into  a  glass  of  water  :  the  substance 
here  was  just  as  soft  as  white  of  egg,  and  formed  similar 
towers,  and  cupolas,  and  terraces  like  sails,  transparent 
and  floating  in  the  thin  air.  Our  earth  hung  over  his  head 
like  a  great  fiery  red  ball. 

He  immediately  became  aware  of  a  number  of  beings, 
who  were  certainly  what  we  call  '  men ',  but  their  appear- 
ance was  very  different  from  ours.  They  had  also  a  lan- 
guage, but  no  one  could  expect  that  the  soul  of  the 
watchman  should  understand  it.  But  it  did  understand, 
nevertheless. 

Thus  the  watchman's  soul  understood  the  language  of 
the  people  in  the  moon  very  well.  They  disputed  about 
this  earth,  and  doubted  if  it  could  be  inhabited  ;  the  air, 
they  asserted,  must  be  too  thick  for  a  sensible  moon-man 
to  live  there.  They  considered  that  the  moon  alone  was 
peopled  ;  for  that,  they  said,  was  the  real  body  in  which 
the  old-world  people  dwelt.    They  also  talked  of  politics. 

But  let  us  go  down  to  the  East  Street,  and  see  how  it 
fared  with  the  body  of  the  watchman. 

He  sat  lifeless  upon  the  stairs.  His  pike  had  fallen  out 
of  his  hand,  and  lus  eyes  stared  up  at  the  moon,  after  his 
honest  soul  which  was  going  about  up  there. 

*  What 's  o'clock,  watchman  ?  '  asked  a  passer-by.  But 
the  man  who  didn't  answer  was  the  watchman.  Then  the 
passenger  tweaked  him  quite  gently  by  the  nose,  and  then 
he  lost  his  balance.    There  lay  the  body  etretched  out  at 
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full  length — the  man  was  dead.  Great  fear  fell  upon  the 
man  who  had  tweaked  him  ;  dead  the  watchman  was,  and 
dead  he  remained.  It  was  reported,  and  it  was  discussed, 
and  in  the  morning  the  body  was  carried  out  to  the 
hospital. 

That  would  be  a  pretty  jest  for  the  soul  if  it  should  chance 
to  come  back,  and  probably  seek  its  body  in  the  East 
Street,  and  not  find  it !  Most  likely  it  would  go  first  to 
the  police  and  afterwards  to  the  address  office,  that  in- 
quiries might  be  made  from  thence  respecting  the  missing 
goods  ;  and  then  it  would  wander  out  to  the  hospital. 
But  we  may  console  ourselves  with  the  idea  that  the  soul 
is  most  clever  when  it  acts  upon  its  own  account ;  it  is  the 
body  that  makes  it  stupid. 

As  we  have  said,  the  watchman's  body  was  taken  to  the 
hospital,  and  brought  into  the  washing-room  ;  and  natur- 
ally enough  the  first  thing  they  did  there  was  to  pull  off 
the  goloshes  ;  and  then  the  soul  had  to  come  back.  It 
took  its  way  directly  towards  the  body,  and  in  a  few 
seconds  there  was  life  in  the  man.  He  declared  that  this 
had  been  the  most  terrible  night  of  his  life  ;  he  would  not 
have  such  feelings  again,  not  for  a  shilling ;  but  now  it 
was  past  and  over. 

The  same  day  he  was  allowed  to  leave  ;  but  the  goloshes 
remained  at  the  hospital. 


IV 

A  Great  Moment. — A  Very  Unusual  Journey 

Every  one  who  belongs  to  Copenhagen  knows  the  look 
of  the  entrance  to  the  Frederick's  Hospital  in  Copenhagen  ; 
but  as,  perhaps,  a  few  will  read  this  story  who  do  not 
belong  to  Copenhagen,  it  becomes  necessary  to  give  a  short 
description  of  it. 

The  hospital  is  separated  from  the  street  by  a  tolerably 
high  railing,  in  which  the  thick  iron  rails  stand  so  far 
apart,  that  certain  very  thin  inmates  are  said  to  have 
squeezed  between  them,  and  thus  paid  their  little  visits 
outside  the  premises.  The  part  of  the  body  most  difficult 
to  get  through  was  the  head  ;  and  here,  as  it  often  happens 
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in  the  world,  small  heads  were  the  most  fortunate.    This 
>vill  be  sufficient  as  an  introduction. 

One  of  the  young  volunteers,  of  whom  one  could  only 
say  in  one  sense  that  he  had  a  great  head,  had  the  watch 
that  .  vening.  The  rain  was  pouring  down  ;  but  in  '  pite 
of  this  obstacle  he  wanted  to  go  out,  only  for  a  quaiter  of 
an  hour.    It  was  needless,  he  thought,  to  tell  the  porter 


of  his  wish,  especially  if  he  could  slip  through  between  the 
rails.  There  lay  the  goloshes  which  the  watchman  had 
forgotten.  It  never  occurred  to  him  in  the  least  that  they 
were  goloshes  of  Fortune.  They  would  do  him  very  good 
service  in  this  rainy  weather,  and  he  pulled  them  on. 
Now  the  question  was  whether  he  could  squeeze  through 
the  bars  ;  till  now  he  had  never  tried  it.  There  he  stood. 
'  I  wish  to  goodness  I  had  my  head  outside  ! '  cried  he. 
And  immediately,  though  his  head  was  very  thick  and 
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big,  it  glided  easily  and  quickly  through.  The  goloshes 
must  have  understood  it  well ;  but  now  the  body  was  to 
slip  through  also,  and  that  could  not  be  done. 

'  I'm  too  fat,'  said  he.  '  I  thought  my  head  would  be 
the  worst  thing.    I  shan't  get  through.' 

Now  he  wanted  to  pull  his  head  back  quickly,  but  he 
could  not  manage  it :  he  could  move  his  neck,  but  that 
was  all.  His  first  feeling  was  one  of  anger,  and  then  his 
spirits  sank  down  to  zero.  The  goloshes  of  Fortune  had 
placed  him  in  this  terrible  condition,  and,  unfortunately, 
it  never  occurred  to  him  to  wish  himself  free.  No  :  instead 
of  wishing,  he  only  strove,  and  could  not  stir  from  the 
spot.  The  rain  poured  down  ;  not  a  creature  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  street ;  he  could  not  reach  the  gate-bell,  and 
how  was  he  to  get  loose  ?  He  foresaw  that  he  would  have 
to  remain  here  until  the  morning,  and  then  they  would  have 
to  send  for  a  blackti.i^th,  to  file  through  the  iron  bars. 
But  such  a  business  is  not  to  be  done  quickly.  The  whole 
charity  school  opposite  would  be  upon  its  legs  ;  the  whole 
sailors'  quarter  close  by  would  come  up  and  see  him  stand- 
ing in  the  pillory ;  and  a  fine  crowd  there  would  be. 

'  Ugh  ! '  he  cried,  *  the  blood  's  rising  to  my  head,  and 
I  shall  go  mad  !  Yes,  I'm  going  mad  !  O  I  wish  I  were 
free  again,  then  most  likely  it  would  pass  over.' 

That 's  what  he  ought  to  have  said  a  little  sooner.  The 
very  moment  he  had  uttered  the  thought  his  head  was 
free  ;  and  now  he  rushed  in,  quite  dazed  with  the  fright 
the  goloshes  of  Fortune  had  given  him.  But  we  must  not 
think  the  whole  affair  was  over  ;  there  was  much  worse  to 
come  yet. 

The  night  passed  away,  and  the  following  day  too,  and 
nobody  sent  for  the  goloshes.  In  the  evening  a  representa- 
tion was  to  take  place  in  an  amateur  theatre  in  a  distant 
street.  The  house  was  crammed  ;  and  among  the  audience 
was  the  volunteer  from  the  hospital,  who  appeared  to  have 
forgotten  his  adventure  of  the  previous  evening.  He  had 
the  goloshes  on,  for  they  had  not  l>een  sent  for ;  and  as  it 
was  dirty  in  the  streets,  they  might  do  him  good  service. 
A  new  piece  was  recited  :  it  was  called  My  Aunt's  Sfectacles. 
These  were  spectacles  which,  when  any  one  put  them  on 
in  a  great  assembly  of  people,  made  all  present  look  like 
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cards,  so  that  one  could  prophesy  from  them  all  that  would 
happen  in  the  coming  year. 

The  idea  struck  him  :  he  would  have  hked  to  possess 
such  a  pair  of  spectacles.  If  they  were  used  rightly,  they 
would  enable  the  wearer  to  look  into  people's  hearts  ;  and 
that,  he  thought,  would  be  more  interesting  than  to  see 
what  was  going  to  happen  in  the  ne:: ;  year ;  for  future 
events  would  be  known  in  time,  but  the  people's  thoughts 

never. 

•  Now  I'll  look  at  the  row  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  on 
the  first  bench  :  if  one  could  look  directly  into  their 
hearts  !  yes,  that  must  be  a  hollow,  a  sort  of  shop.  Hov/ 
my  eyes  would  wander  about  in  that  shop  !  In  every 
lady's,  yonder,  I  should  doubtless  find  a  great  milliner's 
warehouse  :  with  this  one  here  the  shop  is  empty,  but  it 
would  do  no  harm  to  have  it  cleaned  out.  But  there  would 
also  be  substantial  shops.  Ah,  yes  !  '  he  continued,  sigh- 
ing, '  I  know  one  in  which  all  the  goods  are  first-rate, 
but  there  's  a  shopman  in  it  already  ;  that 's  the  only 
drawback  in  the  whole  shop  !  From  one  and  another  the 
word  would  be  "  Please  to  step  in  !  "  Oh  that  I  might 
only  step  in,  like  a  neat  little  thought,  and  slip  through 

their  hearts !  '  ,  mi. 

That  was  the  word  of  command  for  the  goloshes.    The 
volunteer  shrivelled  up,  and  began  to  take  a  very  remark- 
able journey  through  the  hearts  of  the  fust  row  of  spectators. 
The  first  heart  through  which  he  passed  was  that  of  a  lady  ; 
but  he  immediately  fancied  himself  in  the  Orthopaedic 
Institute,  in  the  room  where  the  plaster  casts  of  deformed 
limbs  are  kept  hanging  against  the  walls  ;  the  only  diffe- 
ence  was,  that  these  casts  were  formed  in  the  insti 
when  the  patients  came  in,  but  here  in  the  heart  they  \ 
formed  and  preserved  after  the  good  persons  had  gone 
away.    For  they  were  casts  of  female  friends,  whose  bodily 
and  mental  faults  were  preserved  here. 

Quickly  he  had  passed  into  another  female  heart.  But 
this  seemed  to  him  like  a  great  holy  church  ;  the  white 
dove  of  innocence  fluttered  over  the  high  altar.  Gladly 
would  he  have  sunk  dowii  on  his  knees  ;  but  he  was 
obliged  to  go  away  into  the  next  heart.  Still,  however,  he 
heard  the  tones  of  the  organ,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  he 
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himself  had  become  another  and  a  better  man.  He  felt 
himself  not  unworthy  to  enter  into  the  next  sanctuary, 
which  showed  itself  in  the  form  of  a  poor  garret,  contain- 
ing a  sick  mother.  But  through  the  window  the  warm  sun 
streamed  in,  beautiful  roses  nodded  from  the  little  wooden 
box  on  the  roof,  and  two  sky-blue  birds  sang  full  of  child- 
like joy,  while  the  sick  mother  praj^cd  for  a  blessing  on 
her  daughter. 

Now  he  crept  on  his  hands  and  knees  through  an  over- 
filled butcher's  shop.  There  was  meat,  and  nothing  but 
meat,  whei-ever  he  went.  It  was  the  heart  of  a  rich  respect- 
able man,  whose  name  is  certainly  to  be  found  in  the 
directory. 

Now  he  was  in  the  heart  of  this  man's  wife  :  this  heart 
was  an  old  dilapidated  pigeon-house.  The  husband's 
portrait  was  used  as  a  mere  weathercock  :  it  stood  in 
connexion  with  the  doors,  and  these  doors  opened  and  shut 
according  as  the  husband  turned. 

Then  he  came  into  a  cabinet  of  min-ors,  such  as  we  find 
in  the  castle  of  Rosenborg  ;  but  the  mirrors  magnified  in 
a  great  degree.  In  the  middle  of  the  floor  sat,  like  a  Grand 
Lama,  the  insignificant  /  of  the  proprietor,  astonished  in 
the  contemplation  of  his  own  greatness. 

Then  he  fancied  himself  transported  into  a  narrow 
needle-case  full  of  pointed  needles  ;  and  he  thoufi;ht, 
'  This  must  decidedly  be  the  heart  of  an  old  maid  !  '  But 
that  was  not  the  case.  It  was  a  young  officer,  wearing 
several  orders,  and  of  whom  one  said,  *  He  's  a  man  of 
intellect  and  heart.' 

Quite  confused  was  the  poor  volunteer  when  he  emerged 
from  the  heirt  of  the  last  person  in  the  first  row.  He  could 
^>^t  arrange  his  thoughts,  and  fancied  it  must  be  his  powerful 
imagination  which  had  run  away  with  him. 

'  Gracious  powers  !  '  he  sighe'd,  '  I  must  certainly  have 
a  great  tendency  to  go  mad.  It  is  also  unconscionably  hot 
in  here  :  the  blood  is  rising  to  my  head  !  ' 

And  now  he  remembered  the  great  event  of  the  last 
evening,  how  his  head  had  been  caught  between  the  iron 
rails  of  the  hospital. 

'That's  where  I  must  have  caught  it,'  thought  he. 
'  I  must  do  something  at  once.    A  Russian  bath  might  bo 
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very  good.  I  wish  I  were  already  l3ang  on  the  highest 
board  in  the  bath-house.' 

And  there  he  lay  on  the  highest  board  in  the  vapour 
bath ;  but  he  was  lying  there  in  all  his  clothes,  in  boots 
and  goloshes,  and  the  hot  drops  from  the  ceiling  were  falling 
on  his  face. 

'  Hi !  '  he  cried,  and  jumped  down  to  take  a  plunge 
bath. 

The  attendant  uttered  a  loud  cry  on  seeing  a  person 
there  with  all  his  clothes  on.  The  volunteer  had,  however, 
enough  presence  of  mind  to  whisper  to  him,  '  It 's  for 
a  wager  !  '  But  the  first  thing  he  did  when  he  got  into  his 
own  room  was  to  put  a  big  blister  on  the  nape  of  his  neck, 
and  another  on  his  back,  that  they  might  draw  out  his 
madness. 

Next  morning  he  had  a  very  sore  back ;  and  that  was 
all  he  had  got  by  the  goloshes  of  Fortune. 


The  Transformation  op  the  Copyino  Clerk 

The  watchman,  whom  we  assuredly  have  not  yet  for- 
gotten, in  the  meantime  thought  of  the  goloshes,  which  he 
had  found  and  brought  to  the  hospital.  He  took  them 
away ;  but  as  neither  the  lieutenant  nor  any  one  in  the 
street  would  own  them,  they  were  taken  to  the  police 
office. 

'  They  look  exactly  like  my  own  goloshes,'  said  one  of 
the  copying  gentlemen,  as  he  looked  at  the  unowned 
articles  and  put  them  beside  his  own.  *  More  than  a  shoe- 
maker's eye  is  required  to  distinguish  them  from  one 
another.' 

'  Mr.  Copying  Clerk,'  said  a  servant,  coming  in  with  some 
papers. 

The  copying  clerk  turned  and  spoke  to  the  man  :  when 
he  had  done  this,  he  turned  to  look  at  the  goloshes  again  ; 
he  was  in  great  doubt  if  the  right-hand  or  the  left-hand 
pair  belonged  to  him. 

*  It  must  be  those  that  are  wet,'  he  thought.    Now  here 
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he  thought  wrong,  for  these  were  the  goloshes  of  Fortune ; 
but  v'hy  should  not  the  police  be  sometimes  mistaken? 
He  put  them  on,  thrust  some  papers  into  his  pocket,  and 
put  a  few  manuscripts  under  his  arm,  for  they  were  to  be 
read  at  home,  and  abstracts  to  be  made  from  them.  But 
now  it  was  Sunday  morning,  and  the  weather  was  fine. 
'  A  walk  to  Frederic ksberg  would  ,  me  good,'  said  he  ; 
and  he  went  out  accordingly. 

There  could  not  be  a  quieter,  steadier  person  than  this 
young  man.  We  grant  him  his  little  walk  with  all  our 
hearts  ;  it  will  certainly  do  him  good  after  so  much  sitting. 
At  first  he  only  walked  without  thinking  of  anything,  so 
the  goloshes  had  no  opportunity  of  displaying  their  magic 
power. 

In  the  avenue  he  met  an  acquaintance,  a  young  poet, 
who  told  him  that  he  was  going  to  start,  next  day,  on 
a  summer  trip. 

'  Are  you  going  away  again  already  ?  '  asked  the  copy- 
ing clerk.  '  What  a  happy,  free  man  you  are  !  You  can 
fly  wherever  you  like  ;  we  others  have  a  chain  to  our 
foot.' 

'  But  it  is  fastened  to  the  bread  tree  ! '  replied  the  poet. 
*  You  need  not  be  anxious  for  the  morrow  ;  and  when  you 
grow  old  you  get  a  pension.' 

'  But  you  are  better  off,  after  all,'  said  the  copying 
clerk.  '  It  must  be  a  pleasure  to  sit  and  write  poetry. 
Everybody  says  agreeable  things  to  you,  and  then  you  are 
your  own  master.  Ah,  you  should  just  try  it,  poring  over 
the  frivolous  affairs  in  the  court.' 

The  poet  shook  his  head  ;  the  copjring  clerk  shook  his 
head  also  :  each  retained  his  own  opinions  ;  and  thus  they 
parted. 

'  They  are  a  strange  race,  these  poets  ! '  thought  the 
copying  clerk.  '  I  should  like  to  try  and  enier  into  such 
a  nature — to  become  a  poet  myself.  I  am  certain  I  should 
not  write  such  complaining  verses  as  the  rest.  What 
a  splendid  spring  day  for  a  poet !  The  air  is  so  remarkably 
clear,  the  clouds  are  so  beautiful,  and  the  green  smells 
so  sweet.  For  many  years  I  have  not  felt  as  I  feel  at  this 
moment.' 

We  already  notice  that  he  has  become  a  poet.    It  was 
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certainly  not  an  obvious  change,  for  it  is  a  foolish  fancy 
to  imagine  a  poet  different  from  other  people,  for  among 
the  latter  there  may  be  natures  more  poetical  than  those 
of  many  an  acknowledged  poet.  The  difference  is  only 
that  the  poet  has  a  better  spiritual  memory  :  he  can  hold 
fast  the  feeling  and  the  idea  until  they  are  embodied  clearly 
and  firmly  in  words  ;  and  the  others  cannot  do  that. 
But  the  transition  from  an  every-day  nature  to  that  of 
a  poet  is  always  a  transition,  and  as  such  it  must  be 
noticed  in  the  copying  clerk. 

'  What  glorious  fragrance  !  '  he  cried.  '  How  it  reminds 
me  of  the  violets  at  Aunt  Laura's  !  Yes,  that  was  when 
I  was  a  little  boy.  I  have  not  thought  of  that  for  a  long 
time.  The  good  old  lady !  She  lived  over  there  behind 
the  Exchange.  She  always  had  a  twig  or  a  couple  of 
green  shoots  in  water,  let  the  winter  te  as  severe  as  it 
might.  The  violets  bloomed,  while  I  had  to  put  warm 
farthings  against  the  frozen  window-panes  to  make  peep- 
holes. That  was  a  pretty  view.  Out  in  the  canal  the 
ships  were  frozen  in,  and  deserted  by  the  whole  crew  ; 
a  screaming  crow  was  the  only  living  creature  left.  Then, 
when  the  spring  breezes  blew,  it  all  became  lively :  the 
ice  was  sawn  asunder  amid  shouting  and  cheers,  the  ships 
were  tarred  and  rigged,  and  then  they  sailed  away  to 
strange  lands.  I  remained  here,  and  must  always  remain, 
and  sit  at  the  police  office,  and  let  others  take  passports 
for  abroad.  That 's  my  fate.  Oh,  yes  !  '  and  he  sighed 
deeply.  Suddenly  he  paused.  '  Good  heaven  !  what  is 
come  to  me  ?  I  never  thought  or  felt  as  I  do  now.  It 
must  be  the  spring  air  :  it  is  both  charming  and  agreeable  !  ' 
He  felt  in  his  pockets  for  his  papers.  '  These  will  give  me 
something  else  to  think  of,'  said  he,  and  let  his  eyes  wander 
over  the  first  leaf.  There  he  read  :  '  Dame  Sigbrith  ;  an 
original  tragedy  in  five  acts.  What  is  that  ?  And  it  is 
my  own  hand.  Have  I  written  this  tragedy  ?  The  Intrigue 
on  the  Promenade ;  or,  the  Day  of  Penance. — Vavdeville. 
But  where  did  I  get  that  from  ?  It  must  have  been  put 
into  my  pocket.  Here  is  a  letter.  Yes,  it  was  from  the 
manager  of  the  theatre  ;  the  pieces  were  rejected,  and  the 
letter  is  not  at  all  politely  worded.  H'm  !  H'm  !  *  said 
the  copying  clerk,  and  he  sat  down  upon  a  bench  :    his 
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thoughts  were  so  living,  his  heart  so  soft.  Involuntarily 
he  grasped  one  of  the  nearest  flowers  ;  it  was  a  common 
little  daisy.  What  the  botanists  require  several  lectures 
to  explain  to  us,  this  flower  told  in  a  minute.  It  told  the 
story  of  its  birth ;  it  told  of  the  strength  of  the  simlight, 
which  spread  out  the  delicate  leaves  and  made  them  give 
out  fragrance.  Then  he  thought  of  the  battles  of  life, 
which  likewise  awaken  feelings  in  our  breasts.  Air  and  light 
are  the  lovers  of  the  flower,  but  light  is  the  favoured  one. 
Towards  the  light  it  turned,  and  only  when  the  light 
vanished  the  flower  rolled  her  leaves  together  and  slept 
in  the  embrace  of  the  air. 

'  It  is  light  that  adorns  me  !  '  said  the  flower. 

•  But  the  air  allows  you  to  breathe,*  whispered  the  poet's 
voice. 

Just  by  him  stood  a  boy,  knocking  with  his  stick  in 
a  muddy  ditch.  The  drops  of  water  spurted  up  among 
the  green  twigs,  and  the  copying  clerk  thought  of  the 
millions  of  invisible  animals  which  were  cast  up  on  high 
with  the  drops,  which  was  the  same  to  them,  in  proportion 
to  their  size,  as  it  would  be  to  us  if  we  were  hurled  high 
the  clouds.    And  the  copying  clerk  thought  of  this. 
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and  of  the  great  change  which  had  taken  place  within  him  ; 
he  smiled.  '  I  sleep  and  dream !  It  is  wonderful,  though, 
how  naturally  one  can  dream,  and  yet  know  all  the  time 
that  it  is  a  dream.  I  should  like  to  be  able  to  remember 
it  all  clearly  to-morrow  when  I  wake.  I  seem  to  myself 
quite  unusually  excited.  What  a  clear  appreciation  I  have 
of  everything,  and  how  free  I  feel !  But  I  am  certain  that 
if  I  remember  anything  of  it  to-morrow,  it  will  be  nonsense. 
That  has  often  been  so  with  me  before.  It  is  with  all  the 
clever  famous  things  one  says  and  hears  in  dreams,  as  with 
the  money  of  the  elves  under  the  earth  ;  when  one  receives 
it,  it  is  rich  and  beautiful,  but  looked  at  by  daylight,  it  is 
nothing  but  stones  and  dried  leaves.  Ah  !  '  he  sighed, 
quite  plaintively,  and  gazed  at  the  chirping  birds,  as  they 
sprang  merrily  from  bough  to  bough,  '  they  are  much 
better  off  than  I.  Flying  is  a  noble  art.  Happy  he  who  is 
bom  with  wings.  Yes,  if  I  could  change  myself  into  any- 
thing, it  should  be  into  a  lark.* 

In  a  moment  his  coat-tails  and  sleeves  grew  together 
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and  formed  wings ;  his  clothes  became  feathers,  and  his 
goloshes  claws.  He  noticed  it  quite  plainly,  and  laughed 
inwardly.  '  Well,  now  I  can  see  that  I  am  dreaming,  but 
I  have  never  dreamed  before  so  wildly.'  And  he  flew  up 
into  the  green  boughs  and  sang  ;  but  there  was  no  poetry 
in  the  song,  for  the  poetic  nature  was  gone.  The  goloshes, 
like  every  one  who  wishes  to  do  any  business  thoroughly, 
could  only  do  one  thing  at  a  time.  He  wished  to  be  a  poet, 
and  he  became  one.  Then  he  wished  to  be  a  little  bird, 
and,  in  changing  thus,  the  former  peculiarity  was  lost. 

'  That  is  very  funny  ! '  he  said.  *  In  the  daytime  I  sit 
in  the  police  office  among  the  driest  of  law  papers  ;  at 
night  I  can  dream  that  I  am  flying  ab'^ut,  as  a  lark  in  the 
Fredericksberg  Garden.  One  could  really  write  quite 
a  popular  comedy  upon  it.' 

Now  he  flew  down  into  the  grass,  turned  his  head  in 
every  direction,  and  beat  with  his  beak  upon  the  bending 
stalks  of  grass,  which,  in  proportion  to  his  size,  seemed  to 
him  as  long  as  palm  branches  of  Northern  Africa. 

It  was  only  for  a  moment,  and  then  all  around  him 
became  as  the  blackest  night.  It  seemed  to  him  that  some 
immense  substance  was  cast  over  him  ;  it  was  a  great  cap, 
which  a  boy  threw  over  the  bird.  A  hand  came  in  and 
seized  the  cop3ing  clerk  by  the  back  and  wings  in  a  way 
that  made  him  chirp.  In  his  first  terror  he  cried  aloud, 
'  You  iiupadent  rascal !  I  am  copying  clerk  at  the  police 
office  !  '  But  that  sounded  to  the  boy  only  like  '  piep ! 
piep  ! '  and  he  tapped  the  bird  on  the  beak  and  wandered 
on  with  him. 

In  the  alley  the  boy  met  with  two  other  boys,  who 
belonged  to  the  educated  classes,  socially  speaking ;  but, 
according  to  abilities,  they  ranked  in  the  lowest  cluss  in 
the  school.  These  bought  the  bird  for  threepence ;  and 
so  the  copjing  clerk  was  carried  back  to  Copenhagen. 

*  It 's  a  good  thing  that  I  am  dreaming,'  he  said,  '  or 
I  should  become  really  angry.  First  I  was  a  poet,  and  now 
I'm  a  lark !  Yes,  it  must  have  been  the  poetic  nature 
which  transformed  me  into  that  little  creature.  It  is 
a  miserable  state  of  things,  especially  when  one  falls  into 
the  hands  of  boys,  I  should  like  to  know  what  the  end  of 
it  will  be.* 
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The  boys  carried  him  into  a  very  elegant  room.  A  stout 
smilmg  lady  received  them.  But  she  was  not  at  all  gratified 
to  see  the  common  field  bird,  as  she  called  the  lark,  coming 
in  too.  Only  for  that  day  she  would  consent  to  it ;  but 
they  must  put  the  bird  in  the  empty  cage  which  stood  by 
the  window. 

'  Perhaps  that  will  please  Polly,'  she  added,  and  laughed 
at  a  great  parrot  swinging  himself  proudly  in  his  ring  in 
the  handsome  brass  cage . 

'  It 's  Polly's  birthday,'  she  said,  fatuously,  '  so  the  little 
field  bird  shall  congratulate  him.' 

±  oily  did  not  answer  a  single  word  ;  he  only  swung 
proudly  to  and  fro.  But  a  pretty  canary  bird,  who  had 
been  brought  here  last  summer  out  of  his  wann  fragrant 
fatherland,  began  to  ping  loudly. 

*  Screamer !  '  said  the  lady ;  and  she  threw  a  white 
handkerchief  over  the  cage. 

'  Piep  !  piep  !  '  sighed  he  ;  '  here  's  a  terrible  snow- 
storm.    And  thus  sighing,  he  was  silent. 

The  copying  clerk  or,  as  the  lady  called  him,  the  field 
bird,  was  placed  in  a  little  cage  close  to  the  canary,  and 
not  far  from  the  parrot.  The  only  human  words  which 
Polly  could  say,  and  which  often  sounded  very  comicallv, 
were,  *  Come,  let 's  be  men  now  !  '  Everything  else  that  he 
screamed  out  was  just  cs  unintelligible  as  the  song  of  the 
canary  jsird,  except  for  the  copying  clerk,  who  was  now 
also  a  bird,  and  who  understood  his  comrades  very  well. 

*  I  flew  under  the  green  palm  tree  and  the  blossoming 
almond  tree  ! '  sang  the  canary.  *  I  flew  with  my  brothers 
and  sistera  over  the  beautiful  flowers  and  over  the  bright 
sea,  where  the  plants  waved  in  the  depths.  I  also  saw 
many  beautiful  parrots,  who  told  the  merriest  stories.' 

*  Those  were  wild  birds,'  replied  the  parrot.  '  They  had 
no  education.  Let  us  be  men  now  !  Why  don't  you 
laugh  ?  K  the  lady  and  all  the  strangers  could  laugh  at 
it,  so  can  you.  It  is  a  great  fault  to  have  no  taste  for  what 
is  humorous.    No,  let  us  be  men  now.' 

'  Do  you  remember  the  pretty  girls  who  danced  under 
the  t€!ntfi  spread  out  beneath  the  blooming  trees  ?  Do 
you  n member  the  sweet  fruits  and  the  cooling  juice  in  the 
wild  plants  ? ' 
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*  Oh,  yes  ! '  replied  the  parrot ;  *  but  here  I  am  far 
better  off.  I  have  good  care  and  genteel  treatment. 
I  know  I've  a  good  head,  and  I  don't  ask  for  more.  Let 
us  be  men  now.  You  are  what  they  call  a  poetic  soul. 
I  have  thorough  knowledge  and  wit.  You  have  genius, 
but  no  prudence.  You  mount  up  into  those  high  natural 
notes  of  yours,  and  then  you  get  covered  up.  That  is 
never  done  to  me  ;  no,  no,  for  I  cost  them  a  little  more. 
I  make  an  impression  with  my  beak,  and  can  cast  wit 
round  me.    Now  let  us  be  men  !  ' 

'  O  my  warm  flowery  fatherland  !  '  sang  the  canary. 
'  I  will  praise  thy  dark  green  trees  and  thy  quiet  bays, 
where  the  branches  kiss  the  clear  watery  mirror  ;  I'll  sing 
of  the  joy  of  all  my  shining  brothers  and  sis  It.  j,  where 
the  plants  grow  by  the  desert  springs.' 

'  Now,  pray  leave  off  these  dismal  tones,'  cried  the 
parrot.  '  Sing  something  at  which  one  can  laugh  !  Laughter 
is  the  sign  of  the  highest  mental  development.  Look  if 
a  dog  or  a  horse  can  laugh  !  No  :  they  can  cry ;  but 
laughter — that  is  given  to  men  alone.  Ho  !  ho  !  ho  ! ' 
screamed  Polly,  and  finished  the  jest  with  '  Let  us  be  men 
now.' 

'  You  little  grey  Danish  bird,'  said  the  canary ;  *  so 
you  have  also  become  a  prisoner.  It  is  certainly  cold  in 
your  woods,  but  still  liberty  is  there.  Fly  out !  they  have 
forgotten  to  close  your  cage  ;  the  upper  window  is  open. 
Fly  !  fly  ! ' 

Instinctively  the  copying  clerk  obeyed,  and  flew  forth 
from  his  prison.  At  the  same  moment  the  half -opened  door 
of  the  next  room  creaked,  and  stealthily,  with  fierce  spark- 
ling eyes,  the  house  cat  crept  in,  and  made  chase  upon  him. 
The  canary  fluttered  in  its  cage,  the  parrot  flapped  its  wings, 
and  cried,  '  Let  us  be  men  now.'  The  copying  clerk  felt 
mortally  afraid,  and  flew  through  the  window,  away  over  the 
houses  and  streets  ;  at  last  he  was  obliged  to  rest  a  little. 

The  house  opposite  had  a  homelike  look :  one  of  the 
windows  stood  open,  and  he  flew  in.  It  was  his  own  room  : 
he  perched  upon  the  table. 

*  Let  us  be  men  now,'  he  broke  out,  involuntarily  imitat- 
ing the  parrot ;  and  in  the  same  moment  he  was  restored  to 
the  form  of  the  copying  clerk ;  but  he  was  sitting  on  the  table. 
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'  Heaven  preserve  me  ! '  he  cried.  *  How  could  I  have 
come  hero  and  fallen  so  soundly  asleep  i  That  nas  an 
unquiet  dream,  too,  that  I  had.  The  whole  thing  was 
great  nonsense.' 


VI 

The  Best  that  the  Goloshes  brought 

On  the  following  day,  quite  early  in  the  morning,  as  the 
clerk  still  lay  in  bed,  there  came  a  tapping  at  his  door : 
it  was  his  neighbour  who  lodged  on  the  same  floor,  a  young 
theologian  ;  and  he  came  in. 

'  Lend  me  your  goloshes,'  said  he.  '  It  is  very  wet  in 
the  garden,  but  the  sun  shines  gloriously,  and  I  should  like 
to  smoke  a  pipe  down  there.' 

He  put  on  the  goloshes,  and  was  soon  in  the  garden, 
which  contained  a  plum  tree  and  a  pear  tree.  Even 
a  little  garden  Uke  this  is  highly  prized  in  Copenhagen. 

The  student  wandered  up  and  down  the  path  ;  it  was 
only  six  o'clock,  and  a  post-horn  sounded  out  in  the  street. 

*  Oh,  travelling  !  travelling  !  '  he  cried  out,  *  that 's  the 
greatest  happiness  in  all  the  world.  That 's  the  highest 
goal  of  my  wishes.  Then  this  disquietude  that  I  feel  would 
be  stilled.  But  it  would  have  to  be  far  away.  I  should 
like  to  see  beautiful  Switzerland,  to  travel  tlurough  Italv, 
to ' 

Yes,  it  was  a  good  thing  that  the  goloshes  took  effect 
immediately,  for  he  might  have  gone  too  far  even  for  him- 
self, and  for  us  others  too.  He  was  travelling ;  he  was 
in  the  midst  of  Switzerland,  packed  tightly  with  eight 
others  in  the  interior  of  a  diligence.  He  had  a  headache 
and  a  weary  feeling  in  his  neck,  and  his  feet  had  gone  to 
sleep,  for  they  were  swollen  by  the  heavy  boots  he  had  on. 
He  was  hovering  in  a  condition  between  sleeping  and 
waking.  In  his  right-hand  pocket  he  had  his  letter  of 
credit,  in  his  left-hand  pocket  his  passport,  and  a  few  louis 
d'or  were  sewn  into  a  little  bag  he  wore  on  his  breast. 
\^lienever  he  dozed  off,  he  dreamed  hi  had  lost  one  or 
other  of  these  possessions  ;  and  then  'le  would  start  up 
in  a  feverish  way,  and  the  first  movement  his  hand  made 
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was  to  describe  a  triangle  from  left  to  right,  and  towards 
his  breast,  to  feel  whether  he  still  possessed  them  or  not. 
Umbrellas,  hats,  and  walking-sticks  swmig  in  the  net  over 
him,  and  almost  took  away  the  prospect,  which  was 
impressive  enough :   he  glanced  out  at  it,  and  his  heart 


sang  what  one  poet  at  least,  whom  we  know,  has  sung  in 
Switzerland,  but  has  not  yet  printed  : 

'Tis  a  prospect  as  fine  as  heart  can  desire, 

Before  me  Mont  Blanc  the  rough : 
'Tis  pleasant  to  tarry  here  and  admire, 

If  only  you've  money  enough. 

Great,  grave,  and  dark  was  all  nature  around  him.  The 
pine  woods  looked  like  tufts  of  heather  upon  the  high 
rocks,  whose  summits  were  lost  in  cloudy  mists  ;  and  then 
it  began  to  snow,  and  the  wind  blew  cold. 

'  Ugh ! '  he  sighed ;  '  if  we  were  only  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Alps,  then  it  would  be  summer,  and  I  should  have 
got  money  on  my  letter  of  credit :  my  anxiety  about  this 
prevents  me  from  enjojdng  Switzerland.  Oh,  if  I  were 
only  at  the  other  side  ! ' 

And  then  he  was  on  the  other  side,  in  the  midst  of  Italy, 
between  Florence  and  Rome.  The  lake  Thrasymene  lay 
spread  out  in  the  evening  light,  hke  flaming  gold  among 
the  dark  blue  hills.   Here,  where  Hannibal  beat  Flaminius, 
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the  grape-vines  held  each  other  by  their  green  fingers  ; 
pretty  half-naked  children  wt  •  keeping  a  herd  of  coal- 
black  pigs  under  a  clump  of  fragrant  laurols  by  the  way- 
side. If  we  could  reproduce  this  scene  accurately,  all  would 
cry,  •  Glorious  Italy  !  '  But  neither  the  theologian  nor  any 
of  his  travelling  companions  in  the  carriage  of  the  vetturino 
thought  this. 

Poisonous  flies  and  gnats  flew  into  the  carriage  by 
thousands.  In  vain  they  beat  the  air  frantically  with 
a  myrtle  branch — the  flies  stmig  them  nevertheless.  There 
was  not  one  person  in  the  carriage  whose  face  was  not 
swollen  and  covered  with  stings.  The  poor  horses  looked 
miserable,  the  flies  tormented  them  wofully,  and  it  only 
mended  the  matter  for  a  moment  when  the  coachman 
dismounted  and  scraped  them  clean  from  the  insects  that 
sat  upon  them  in  great  swarms.  Now  the  sun  sank  down  ; 
a  short  but  icy  coldness  pervaded  all  nature  ;  it  was  not 
at  all  agreeable,  but  all  around  the  hills  and  clouds  put  on 
the  most  beautiful  green  colour,  so  clear,  so  shining — yes, 
go  and  see  it  in  person,  that  is  better  than  any  description. 
It  was  a  glorious  spectacle  ;  but  the  stomachs  of  all  were 
empty  and  their  bodies  exhausted,  and  every  wish  of  the 
heart  turned  towards  a  resting-place  for  the  night ;  but 
how  could  that  be  won  ?  To  descry  this  resting-place  all 
eyes  were  turned  more  eagerly  to  the  road  than  towards 
the  beauties  of  nature. 

The  way  now  led  through  an  olivo  wood  :  he  could  have 
fancied  himself  passing  between  knotty  willow  trunks  at 
home.  Here,  by  the  solitary  inn,  a  dozen  crippled  beggars 
had  taken  up  their  positions  :  the  quickest  among  them 
looked,  to  quote  an  expression  of  Marryat's,  like  the  eldest 
Hon  of  Famine,  who  had  just  come  of  age.  The  others 
were  either  blind  or  had  withered  legs,  so  that  they  crept 
about  on  their  hands,  or  they  had  withered  arms  with 
fingerless  hands.  This  was  misery  in  rags  indeed.  '  Eccel- 
lenza,  miserahili  !  '  they  sighed,  and  stretched  forth  their 
diseased  limbs.  The  hostess  herself,  with  bare  feet,  untidy 
hair,  and  dressed  in  a  dirty  blouse,  received  her  guests. 
The  doors  were  tied  up  with  string  ;  the  floor  of  the  room 
was  of  brick,  and  half  of  it  was  grubbed  up  ;  bats  flew 
about  under  the  roof,  and  the  Kmell  within 
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Yes,  lay  the  table  down  in  the  stable,'  said  one  of  the 

'  le   knows 


There, 


least. 


what 


travellers, 
breathing.' 

The  windows  were  opened,  so  that  a  little  fresh  air  might 
find  its  way  in  ;  but  quicker  than  the  air  came  the  withered 
arms  and  the  continual  whinmg,  '  Miserabili,  Eccellenza  !  ' 
On  the  walls  were  many  inscriptions  ;  half  of  them  were 
against  '  La  hella  Italia.' 

The  supper  was  served.  It  consisted  of  a  watery  soup, 
seasoned  with  pepper  and  rancid  oil.  This  last  dainty 
played  a  chief  part  in  the  salad  ;  musty  eggs  and  roasted 
cocks'-combs  were  the  best  dicines.  Even  the  wine  had 
a  8tran<];e  taste — it  was  a  dreadful  mixture. 

At  night  the  boxes  were  placed  against  the  doors.  One 
of  the  travellers  kept  watch  while  the  rest  slept.  The 
theologian  was  the  sentry.  Oh,  how  close  it  was  in  there  ! 
The  heat  oppressed  him,  the  gnats  buzzed  and  stung,  and 
the  miserabili  outside  moaned  in  their  dreams. 

'  Yes,  travelling  would  be  all  very  well,'  said  the  theo- 
logian, '  if  one  had  no  body.  If  the  body  could  rest,  and 
the  mind  fly  !  Wherever  I  go,  I  find  a  want  that  oppresses 
my  heart :  it  is  something  better  than  the  present  moment 
that  I  desire.  Yes,  something  better — the  best ;  but  what 
is  that,  and  where  is  it  ?  In  my  own  heart  I  know  very 
well  what  I  want :  I  want  to  attain  to  a  happy  goal,  the 
happiest  of  all !  ' 

And  as  soon  as  the  word  was  spoken  he  found  himself 
at  home.  The  long  white  curtains  hung  down  from  the 
windows,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  room  stood  a  black 
coffin  ;  in  this  he  was  lying  in  the  quiet  sleep  of  death  : 
his  wish  was  fulfilled — his  bady  was  at  rest  and  his  spirit 
roaming.  '  Esteem  no  man  happy  who  is  not  yet  in  his 
grave,'  were  the  words  of  Solon  ;  here  their  force  was 
proved  anew. 

Every  corpse  is  a  sphinx  of  immortality  ;  the  sphinx 
here  also  in  the  black  sarcophagus  answered,  what  the  living 
man  had  laid  down  two  days  before  : 

Thou  Btrong,  stern  Death  I    Thy  aUence  waketh  fear, 
Thou  leavest  mould'ring  gravestones  for  thy  traces. 
Shall  not  the  soul  see  Jacob's  ladder  here  ? 
No  resurrection  type  but  churchyard  grasses  ? 
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The  deepest  woes  escape  the  world's  dull  eye : 
Thou  that  alone  on  duty's  path  bast  sped, 
Heavier  those  duties  on  thy  heart  would  lie 
Than  lies  the  earth  now  on  thy  coffined  head. 

Two  forms  were  moving  to  and  fro  in  the  room.  We 
know  them  both.  They  were  the  Fairy  of  Care  and  the 
Ambassadress  of  Happiness.  They  bent  down  over  the 
dead  man. 

'  Do  you  see  ?  '  said  Care.  '  What  happiness  have  your 
goloshes  brought  to  men  1  ' 

'  They  have  at  least  brought  a  permanent  benefit  to  him 
who  slumbers  here,'  replied  Happiness. 

*  Oh,  no  ! '  said  Care.  '  He  went  away  of  himself,  he 
was  not  summoned.  His  spirit  was  not  strong  enough  to 
lift  the  treasures  which  he  had  been  destined  to  lift.  I  will 
do  him  a  favour.' 

And  she  drew  the  goloshes  from  his  feet ;  then  the  sleep 
of  death  was  ended,  and  the  awakened  man  raised  himself 
up.  Care  vanished,  and  with  her  the  goloshes  disappeared 
too  :  doubtless  she  looked  upon  them  as  her  property. 
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Now  you  shall  hear  ! 

Out  in  the  country,  close  by  the  roadside,  there  was 
a  country  house  :  you  yourself  have  certainly  once  seen 
it.  Before  it  is  a  little  garden  with  flowers,  and  a  paling 
which  is  painted.  Close  by  it,  by  the  ditch,  in  the  miJst 
of  the  most  beautiful  green  grass,  grew  a  little  daisy.  The 
sun  shone  as  warmly  and  as  brightly  upon  it  as  on  the 
great  splendid  garden  flowers,  and  so  it  grew  from  hour  to 
hour.  One  morning  it  stood  in  full  bloom,  with  its  little 
shining  white  leaves  spreading  like  rays  round  the  little 
yellow  sun  in  the  centre.  It  never  thought  that  no  man 
would  notice  it  down  in  the  grass,  and  that  it  was  a  poor 
despised  floweret ;  no,  it  was  so  well  pleased,  and  turned 
to  the  warm  sun,  looked  up  at  it,  and  listened  to  the  lark 
carolling  high  in  the  air. 

The  little  daisy  was  as  happy  as  if  it  were  a  great  holiday, 
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and  yet  it  was  only  a  Monday.  All  the  children  were  at 
school ;  and  while  they  sat  on  their  benches  learning,  it 
sat  on  its  little  green  stalk,  and  learned  also  from  the  warm 
sun,  and  from  all  aromid,  how  good  God  is.  And  the 
daisy  was  very  glad  that  everything  it  silently  felt  was 
sung  so  loudly  and  charmingly  by  the  lark.  And  the  daisy 
looked  up  with  a  kind  of  respect  to  the  happy  bird  who 
could  sing  and  fly  ;  but  it  was  not  at  all  sorrowful  because 
\t  could  not  fly  and  sing  also. 

'  I  can  see  and  hear,'  it  thought :  '  the  sun  shines  on 
me,  and  the  wind  kisses  me.  Oh,  how  richly  have  I  been 
gifted  !  ' 

Within  the  rd,iing8  stood  many  stiff  aristocratic  flowers — 
the  less  scent  they  had  the  more  they  flaunted.  The 
peonies  blew  themselves  out  to  be  greater  than  the  roses, 
but  size  will  not  do  it ;  the  tulips  had  the  most  splendid 
colours,  and  they  knew  that,  and  held  themselves  bolt 
upright,  that  they  might  be  seen  more  plainly.  They  did 
not  notice  the  little  daisy  outside  there,  but  the  daisy 
looked  at  them  the  more,  and  thought,  '  How  rich  and 
beautiful  they  are  !  Yes,  the  pretty  bird  will  certainly 
fly  down  to  them  and  visit  them.  I  am  glad  that  I  stand 
so  near  them,  for  at  any  rate  I  can  enjoy  the  sight  of  their 
splendour  ! '  And  just  as  she  thought  that^'  keevit !  '— 
down  came  flying  the  lark,  but  not  down  to  the  peonies 
and  tulips — no,  down  into  the  grass  to  the  lowly  daisy, 
which  started  so  with  joy  that  it  did  not  know  what  to 
think. 

The  little  bird  danced  round  about  it,  and  sang, 

'  Oh,  how  soft  the  grass  is  !  and  see  what  a  lovely  little 
flower,  with  gold  in  its  heart  and  silver  on  its  dress  ! ' 

For  the  yellow  point  in  the  daisy  looked  like  gold,  and 
the  little  leaves  around  it  shone  silvery  white. 

How  happy  was  the  little  daisy — ^no  one  can  conceive 
how  happy  !  The  bird  kissed  it  with  his  beak,  sang  to  it, 
and  then  flew  up  again  into  the  blue  air.  A  quarter  of  an 
hour  passed,  at  least,  before  the  daisy  could  recover  itself. 
Half  ashamed,  and  yet  inwardly  rejoiced,  it  looked  at  the 
other  flowers  in  the  garden  ;  for  they  had  seen  the  honour 
and  happiness  it  had  gained,  and  must  understand  what 
a  joy  it  was.     But  the  tulips  stood  up  twice  as  stiff  as 
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before,  and  they  looked  quite  peaky  in  the  face  and  quite 
red,  for  they  tad  been  vexed.  The  peonies  were  quite 
wrong-headed  :  it  was  well  they  could  not  speak,  or  the 
daisy  would  have  received  a  good  scolding.  Ine  poor 
little  flower  could  see  very  well  that  they  were  not  in  a  good 
humour,  and  that  hurt  it  sensibly.  At  this  moment  there 
came  into  the  garden  a  girl  with  a  great  sharp  shining 
knife  ;  she  went  straight  up  to  the  tulips,  and  cut  off  one 
after  another  of  them. 

I  Oh  ! '  sighed  the  little  daisy,  '  this  is  dreadful ;  now 
it  is  all  over  with  them.' 

Then  the  girl  went  away  with  the  tulips.  The  daisy  was 
glad  to  stand  out  in  the  grass,  and  to  be  only  a  poor  little 
flower ;  it  felt  very  grateful ;  and  when  the  sun  went 
down  it  folded  its  leaves  and  went  to  sleep,  and  dreamed 
all  night  long  about  the  sun  and  the  pretty  little  bird. 

Next  morning,  when  the  flower  again  happily  stretched 
out  all  its  white  leaves,  like  little  arms,  towards  the  air 
and  the  light,  it  recognized  the  voice  of  the  bird,  but  the 
song  he  was  singing  sounded  mournfully.  Yes,  the  poor 
lark  had  good  reason  to  be  sad  :  he  was  caught,  and  now 
sit  in  a  cage  close  by  the  open  window.  He  sang  of  free 
and  happy  roaming,  sang  of  the  young  green  com  in  the 
fields,  and  of  the  glorious  journey  he  might  make  on  his 
wings  high  through  the  air.  The  poor  lark  was  not  in  good 
spirits,  for  there  he  sat  a  prisoner  in  a  cage. 

The  little  daisy  wished  very  much  to  help  him.  But 
what  was  it  to  do  ?  Yes,  that  was  diflicult  to  make  out. 
It  quite  forgot  how  everything  was  beautiful  around,  how 
warm  the  sun  shone,  and  how  splendidly  white  its  own 
leaves  were.  A  it  could  think  only  of  the  imprisoned 
bird,  and  how  it  was  powerless  to  do  an3rthing  for  him. 

Just  then  two  little  boys  came  out  of  the  garden.  One 
of  them  carried  in  his  hand  a  knife  big  and  sharp  like  that 
which  the  girl  had  used  to  cut  off  the  tulips.  They  went 
straight  up  to  tb«  little  daisy,  which  could  not  at  all  make 
out  what  they  wt  ted. 

'  Here  we  may  cut  a  capital  piece  of  turf  for  the  lark,' 
said  one  of  the  boys  ;  and  he  began  to  cut  off  a  square 
patch  round  about  the  daisy,  so  that  the  flower  remained 
standing  in  its  piece  of  grass. 
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'  Pull  off  the  flower  ! '  said  the  other  boy. 

And  the  daisy  trembled  with  fear,for  to  be  pulled  off  would 
be  to  lose  its  life ;  and  now  it  wanted  particularly  to  live, 
as  it  was  to  be  given  with  the  piece  of  turf  to  the  captive 
lark. 

'  No,  let  it  stay/  said  the  other  boy ;  *  it  makes  such 
a  nice  ornament.' 

And  so  it  remained,  and  was  put  into  the  lark's  cage. 
But  the  poor  bird  complained  aloud  of  his  lost  liberty,  and 
beat  his  wings  u^^ainst  the  wires  of  his  prison  ;  and  the 
little  daisy  could  not  speak — could  say  no  consoling  word 
to  him,  gladly  as  it  would  have  done  so.  And  thus  the 
whole  mon?ing  passed. 

'  Here  is  10  water,'  said  the  captive  lark.  '  They  are 
all  gone  out,  and  have  forgotten  to  give  me  anything  to 
drink.  My  throat  is  dry  and  burning.  It  is  like  fire  and 
ice  within  me,  and  the  air  is  so  close.  Oh,  I  must  die  ! 
I  must  leave  the  warm  sunshine,  the  fresh  green,  and  all 
the  splendour  that  God  has  created  ! ' 

And  then  he  thrust  his  beak  into  the  cool  turf  to  refresh 
himself  a  little  with  it.  Then  the  bird's  eye  fell  upon  the 
daisy,  and  he  nodded  to  it,  and  kissed  it  with  his  beak, 
and  said, 

*  You  also  must  wither  in  here,  you  poor  little  flower. 
They  have  given  you  to  me  with  the  little  patch  of  green 
grass  on  which  you  grow,  instead  of  the  whole  world  which 
was  mine  out  there  !  Every  little  blade  of  grass  shall  be 
a  gr€3n  tree  for  me,  and  every  one  of  your  white  leaves 
a  fragrant  flower.  Ah,  you  only  tell  me  how  much  I  have 
lost ! ' 

'  If  I  could  only  comfort  him ! '  thought  the  little  daisy. 

It  could  not  stir  a  leaf  ;  but  the  scent  which  streamed 
forth  from  its  delicate  leaves  was  far  stronger  thar  is 
generally  found  in  these  flowers  ;  the  bird  also  noticed 
that,  and  though  he  was  fainting  with  thirst,  and  in  his 
pain  plucked  up  the  green  blades  of  grass,  he  did  not  touch 
the  flower. 

The  evening  came,  and  yet  nobody  appeared  to  bring 
the  poor  bird  a  drop  of  water.  Then  he  stretched  out  hib 
pretty  wings  and  beat  the  air  frantically  with  them  ;  his 
song  changed  to  a  mournful  piping,  his  little  head  sank 
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down  towards  the  flower,  and  the  bird's  heart  broke  with 
want  and  yearning.  Then  the  flower  could  not  fold  its 
leaves,  as  it  had  done  on  the  previous  evening,  and  sleep ; 
it  drooped,  sorrowful  and  sick,  towards  the  earth. 

Not  till  the  next  morning  did  the  boys  come  ;  and  when 

they  found  the  bird  dead  they  wept — wept  many  tears 

and  dug  him  a  neat  grave,  which  they  adorned  with  leaves 
of  flowers.  The  bird's  corpse  was  put  into  a  pretty  red 
box,  for  he  was  to  be  royally  buried — the  poor  bird  ! 
WMle  he  was  alive  and  sang  they  forgot  him,  and  let  him 
sit  in  his  cage  and  suffer  want ;  but  now  that  he  was  dead 
he  had  grandeur  and  many  tears. 

But  the  patch  of  turf  with  the  daisy  on  it  was  thrown 
out  into  the  high  road  :  no  one  thought  of  the  flower  that 
had  felt  the  most  for  the  little  bf  i,  and  would  have  been 
so  glad  to  console  him. 
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THE  HARDY  TIN  SOLDIER 

Thebe  were  once  five  and  twenty  tin  soldiers  ;  they 
were  all  brothers,  for  they  had  all  been  bom  of  one  old 
tin  spoon.  They  shouldered  their  muskets,  and  looked 
straight  before  them  :  their  uniform  was  red  and  blue, 
and  very  splendid.  The  first  thing  they  had  heard  in  the 
world,  when  the  lid  was  taken  off  their  box,  had  been  the 
words  '  Tin  soldiers  ' !  These  words  were  uttered  by  a  little 
boy,  clapping  his  hands  :  the  soldiers  had  been  given  to 
him,  for  it  was  his  birthday  ;  and  now  he  put  them  upon 
the  table.  Each  soldier  was  exactly  like  the  rest  only  one 
of  them  was  a  little  different,  he  had  but  one  leg,  for  he 
had  been  cast  last  of  all,  and  there  had  not  been  enough 
tin  to  finish  him  ;  but  he  stood  as  firmly  upon  his  <Hie  leg 
as  the  others  on  their  two  ;  and  it  was  just  this  soldier 
who  became  remarkable. 

On  the  table  on  which  they  had  been  placed  stood  many 
other  playthings,  but  the  toy  that  attracted  most  attention 
was  a  neat  castle  of  cardboard.  Through  the  little  windows 
one  could  see  straight  into  the  hall.  Before  the  castle 
some  little  trees  were  placed  round  a  little  looking-glass, 
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which  was  to  represent  a  clear  lake.  Waxen  swans  swam 
on  this  lake,  and  were  mirrored  in  it.  This  was  all  very 
pretty ;  but  the  prettiest  of  all  was  a  little  lady,  who 
stood  at  the  open  door  of  the  castle  :  she  was  also  cut  out 
in  paper,  hui,  she  had  a  dress  of  the  clearest  gauze,  and 
a  little  narrow  blue  ribbon  over  her  shoulders,  that  looked 
like  a  scarf  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  this  ribbon  was  a  shining 
tinsel  rose  as  big  as  her  whole  face.  The  little  lady  stretched 
out  both  her  arms,  for  she  was  a  dancer ;  and  then  she 
lifted  one  leg  so  high  that  the  tin  soldier  could  not  see  it 
at  all,  and  thought  that,  like  himself,  she  had  but  one  leg. 

'  That  would  be  the  wife  for  me,'  thought  he  ;  *  but  she 
is  very  grand.  She  lives  in  a  castle,  and  I  have  only  a  box, 
and  there  are  five  and  twenty  of  us  in  that.  It  is  no 
place  for  her.  But  I  must  try  to  make  acquaintance 
with  her.' 

And  then  he  lay  down  at  full  length  behind  a  snuff-box 
which  was  on  the  table  ;  there  he  could  easily  watch  the 
little  dainty  lady,  who  continued  to  stand  on  one  leg 
without  losing  her  balance. 

When  the  evening  came,  all  the  other  tin  soldiers  were 
put  into  their  box,  and  the  people  in  the  house  went  to 
bed.  Now  the  toys  began  to  play  at  *  visiting,'  and  at 
'  war,'  ar.J  '  giving  balls.'  The  tin  soldiers  rattled  in  their 
box,  for  they  wanted  to  join,  but  could  not  lift  the  lid. 
The  nutcracker  threw  somersaults,  and  the  pencil  amused 
itself  on  the  table :  there  was  so  much  noise  that  the 
canary  woke  up,  and  began  to  speak  too,  and  even  in 
verse.  The  only  two  who  did  not  stir  from  their  places 
were  the  tin  soldier  and  the  dancing  lady :  she  stood 
straight  up  on  the  point  of  one  of  her  toes,  and  stretched 
out  both  her  arms  ;  and  he  was  just  as  enduring  on  his  one 
leg  ;  and  he  never  turned  his  eyes  away  from  her. 

Now  the  clock  struck  twelve — and,  bounce  ! — the  lid  flew 
ofif  the  snuff-L  but  there  was  not  snufi  in  it,  but  a  little 
black  goblin  :  you  see  it  was  a  trick. 

'  Tin  soldier  !  '  said  the  goblin,  '  will  you  keep  your  eyes 
to  yourself  ?  ' 

But  the  tin  soldier  pretended  not  to  hear  him. 

'  Just  you  wait  till  to-morrow  !  '  said  the  goblin. 

But  when  the  morning  came,  and  the  children  got  up. 
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the  tin  soldier  was  placed  in  the  window  ;  and  whether 
it  was  the  goblin  or  the  draught  that  did  it,  all  at  once 
the  window  flew  open,  and  the  soldier  fell  head  over  heels 
out  of  the  third  story.  That  was  a  terrible  passage  !  He 
put  his  leg  straight  up,  and  stuck  with  his  helmet  downwards 
and  his  bayonet  between  the  paving-stones. 


The  servant-maid  and  the  little  boy  came  down  directly 
to  look  for  him,  but  though  they  almost  trod  upon  him 
they  could  not  see  him.  If  the  soldier  had  cried  out '  Here 
I  am  r  they  would  have  found  him  ;  but  he  did  not  think 
it  fitting  to  call  out  loudly,  because  he  was  in  imiform. 

Now  it  began  to  rain  ;  the  drops  soon  fell  thicker,  and 
at  last  it  came  down  in  a  complete  stream.  When  the  rain 
was  past,  two  street  boys  came  by. 
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'  Just  look  !  '  said  one  of  them,  '  there  lies  a  tin  soldier. 
He  shall  go  out  sailing.' 

And  they  made  a  boat  out  of  a  newspaper,  and  put  the 
tin  soldier  in  the  middle  of  it ;  and  so  he  sailed  down  the 
gutter,  and  the  two  boys  ran  beside  him  and  clapped  their 
hands.  Goodness  preserve  us  !  how  the  waves  rose  in  that 
gutter,  and  how  fast  the  stream  ran  !  But  then  it  had 
been  a  heavy  rain.  The  paper  boat  rocked  up  and  down, 
and  sometimes  turned  round  so  rapidly  that  the  tin  soldier 
trembled ;  but  he  remained  firm,  and  never  changed 
countenance,  but  looked  straight  before  him,  and  shouldered 
his  musket. 

All  at  once  the  boat  went  into  a  long  drain,  and  it 
became  as  dark  as  if  he  had  been  in  his  box. 

*  Where  am  I  going  now  ?  '  he  thought.  *  Yes,  yes, 
that 's  the  goblin's  fault.  Ah  !  if  the  little  lady  only  sat 
here  with  me  in  the  boat,  it  might  be  twice  as  dark  for  what 
I  should  care.' 

Suddenly  there  came  a  great  water-rat,  which  lived  under 
the  drain. 

•  Have  you  a  passport  ?  '  said  the  rat.  '  Give  me  your 
passport.' 

But  the  tin  soldier  kept  silence,  and  held  his  musket 
tighter  than  ever. 

The  boat  went  on,  but  the  rat  came  after  it.  Ugh  !  how 
he  gnashed  his  teeth,  and  called  out  to  the  bits  of  straw 
and  wood, 

'  Hold  him  !  hold  him  !  he  hasn't  paid  toll — he  hasn't 
shown  his  passport  I ' 

But  the  stream  became  stronger  and  stronger.  The  tin 
soldier  could  see  the  bright  daylight  where  the  arch  ended  ; 
but  he  heard  a  roaring  noise,  which  might  well  frighten 
a  bolder  man.  Only  think — just  where  the  tunnel  ended, 
the  drain  ran  into  a  great  canal ;  and  for  him  that  would 
have  been  as  dangerous  as  for  us  to  be  carried  down  a  great 
waterfall. 

Now  he  was  already  so  near  it  that  he  could  not  stop. 
The  boat  was  carried  out,  the  poor  tin  soldier  stiffening 
himself  as  much  as  he  could,  and  no  one  could  say  that  he 
moved  an  eyelid.  The  boat  wliirled  round  three  or  four 
times,  and  was  full  of  water  to  the  very  edge — ^it  must 
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tu\  '^®  *^^  ^,^^'®'  ^*°*^  "P  *o  Ws  neck  in  water,  and 
the  boat  sank  deeper  and  deeper,  and  the  paper  was 
loosened  more  and  more  ;  and  now  the  water  closed  over 
the  soldier  8  head  Then  he  thought  of  the  pretty  little 
dancer,  and  how  he  should  never  see  her  again  ;  and  it 
sounded  in  the  soldier's  ears  :  e       ,     ««  10 

Farewell,  farewell,  thou  warrior  brave. 
For  this  day  thou  must  die  ! 

And  now  the  paper  parted,  and  the  tin  soldier  fell  out : 
but  at  that  moment  he  was  snapped  up  by  a  great  fish 

Oh  how  dark  it  was  in  that  fish's  body  !  It  was  darker 
yet  than  in  the  dram  tunnel ;  and  then  it  was  very  narrow 
too  But  the  tin  soldier  remained  unmoved,  and  lay  at 
full  length  shouldering  his  musket. 

The  fish  swam  to  and  fro  ;  he  made  the  most  wonderful 
movements,  and  then  became  quite  still.   At  last  something 
flashed  through  him  like  lightning.    The  daylight  shone 
quite  clear,  and  a  voice  said  aloud,  'The  tin  soldier!' 
Ihe  tLsh  had  been  caught,  carried  to  market,  bought,  and 
taken  into  the  kitchen,  where  the  cook  cut  him  open  with 
a  large  knife.    She  seized  the  soldier  round  the  body  with 
both  her  hands,  and  earned  him  into  the  room,  where  all 
were  anxious  to  see  the  remarkable  man  who  had  travelled 
about  in  the  inside  of  a  fish  ;   but  the  tin  soldier  was  not 
at  all  proud.    They  placed  him  on  the  table,  and  there- 
no  !   What  curious  things  may  happen  in  the  world  !    The 
tin  soldier  was  in  the  very  room  in  which  he  had  been 
before!    he  saw  the  same  children,  and  the  same  tovs 
stood  on  the  table  ;  and  there  was  the  pretty  castle  with 
the  graceful  little  dancer.    She  was  still  balancing  herself 
on  one  leg,  and  held  the  other  extended  in  the  air     She 
was  hardy  too.    That  moved  the  tin  soldier  :  he  was  very 
nearly  weeping  tin  tears,  but  that  would  not  have  been 
proper.    He  looked  at  her  and  she  at  him,  but  they  said 
nothing  to  each  other.  "^ 

Then  one  of  the  little  boys  took  the  tin  soldier  and  flung 
him  into  the  stove.  He  gave  no  reason  for  doing  this.  It 
mi^t  have  b^n  the  fault  of  the  goblin  in  the  snuff-box. 

Ihe  tm  soldier  stood  there  quite  illuminated,  and  felt 
a  heat  that  was  terrible  ;  but  whether  this  heat  proceeded 
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from  the  real  fire  or  from  love  he  did  not  know.  The 
colours  had  quite  gone  off  from  him  ;  but  whether  that 
had  happened  on  the  journey,  or  had  been  cuused  by  grief, 
no  one  could  say.  He  looked  at  the  little  lady,  she  looked 
at  him,  and  he  felt  that  he  was  melting  ;  but  he  still  stood 
firm,  shouldering  his  musket.  Then  suddenly  the  door  flew 
open,  and  the  draught  of  air  caught  the  dancer,  and  she 
flew  like  a  sylph  just  into  the  stove  to  the  tin  soldier,  and 
flashed  up  in  a  flame,  and  she  was  gone.  Then  the  tin 
soldier  melted  down  into  a  lump,  and  when  the  servant- 
maid  took  the  ashes  out  next  day,  she  found  him  in  the 
shape  of  a  little  tin  heart.  But  of  the  dancer  nothing 
remained  but  the  tinsel  rose,  and  that  was  burned  as  black 
as  a  coal. 


THE  WILD  SWANS 

Far  away,  where  the  swallows  fly  when  our  winter  comes 
on,  lived  a  King  who  had  eleven  sons,  and  one  daughter 
named  Eliza.  The  eleven  brothci-s  were  Princes,  and  each 
went  to  school  with  a  star  on  his  breast  and  his  sword  by 
his  side.  They  wrote  with  pencils  of  diamond  upon  slates 
of  gold,  and  learned  by  heart  just  as  well  as  they  read  ; 
one  could  see  directly  that  they  were  Princes.  Their 
sister  Eliza  sat  upon  a  little  stool  of  plate  glass,  and  had 
a  picture-book  which  had  been  bought  for  the  value  of 
half  a  kingdom. 

Oh,  the  children  were  particularly  well  off  ;  but  it  was 
not  always  to  remain  so. 

Their  father,  who  was  King  of  the  whole  country,  married 
a  bad  Queen  who  did  not  love  the  poor  children  at  all.  On 
the  very  first  day  they  could  notice  this.  In  the  whole 
palace  there  was  great  feasting,  and  the  children  were 
plajring  at  receiving  guests  :  but  instead  of  these  children 
receiving,  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  do,  all  the  spare 
cake  and  oil  the  roasted  apples,  they  only  had  some  sand 
given  them  in  9  tea-cup,  and  were  told  that  they  might 
make  believe  that  was  something  good. 

The  next  woek  the  Queen  took  the  little  sister  Eliza  into 
the  country,  to  a  peasant  and  his  wife  ;   and  but  a  short 
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time  had  elapsed  before  she  told  the  King  so  many  false- 
hood j  about  the  poor  Princes  that  he  did  not  trouble 
himself  any  more  about  them. 

'Fly  out  into  the  world  and  get  vour  own  living,'  said 
the  wicked  Queen.    '  Fly  like  great  birds  without  a  voice.' 

But  she  could  not  make  it  so  bad  for  them  as  sh'^  would 
have  liked,  for  they  became  eleven  magnificent  wild  swann. 
With  a  Strang  c  ( :  they  flew  out  of  the  palace  windows, 
far  over  the  pa.k    id  into  the  wood. 

It  was  yet  quite  early  morning  when  they  came  by  the 
place  where  their  sister  Eliza  lay  asleep  in  the  peasant's 
room.  Here  they  hovered  over  the  roof,  turned  their  long 
necks,  and  flapped  their  wings  ;  but  no  one  heard  or  saw 
It.  They  were  obliged  to  fly  on,  high  up  towards  the 
clouds,  far  away  into  the  wide  world  ;  there  they  flew  into 
a  great  dark  wood,  which  stretched  away  to  the  sea 
shore. 

Poor  little  Eliza  stood  in  the  peasant's  room  and  played 
with  a  green  leaf,  for  she  had  no  other  playthings.  And 
she  pricked  a  hole  in  the  leaf,  and  looked  through  it  up 
at  the  sun,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  saw  her  brothers' 
clear  eyes  ;  each  time  the  warm  sun  shone  upon  her  cheeks 
she  thought  of  all  the  kisses  they  had  given  her. 

Each  day  passed  just  like  the  rest.  When  the  wind 
swept  through  the  great  rose  hedges  outside  the  house,  it 
seemed  to  whisper  to  them,  '  What  can  be  more  beautiful 
than  you  ?  '  But  the  roses  shook  their  heads  and  answered, 
'  Eliza  !  '  And  when  the  old  woman  sat  in  front  of  her 
door  on  Sunday  and  read  in  her  hymn-book,  the  wind 
turned  the  leaves  and  said  to  the  book,  '  Who  can  be  more 
pious  than  you  ?  '  and  the  hymn-book  said,  '  Eliza  ! ' 
And  what  the  rose  bushes  and  the  hymn-book  said  was 
the  simple  truth. 

When  she  was  fifteen  years  old  she  was  to  go  home. 
And  when  the  Queen  saw  how  beautiful  she  was,  she 
became  spiteful  and  filled  with  hatred  towards  her.  She 
would  have  beeri  glad  to  change  her  into  a  wild  swan,  like 
her  brothers,  but  she  did  not  dare  to  do  so  at  once,  because 
the  King  wished  to  see  his  daughter. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  Queen  went  into  the  bath, 
which  was  built  of  white  marble,  and  decked  with  soft 
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cushions  and  the  most  splendid  tapestry ;   and  she  took 
three  toads  and  kissed  them,  and  said  to  the  first, 

'  Sit  upon  Eliza's  head  when  she  comes  into  the  bath, 
that  she  may  become  as  stupid  as  you. — Seat  yourself  upon 
her  forehead,'  she  said  to  the  second,  '  that  she  may 
become  as  ugly  as  you,  and  her  father  may  not  know  her. — 
Rest  on  her  heart,'  she  whispered  to  the  third,  '  that  she 
may  receive  an  evil  mind  and  suffer  pain  from  it.' 

Then  she  put  the  toads  into  the  clear  water,  which  at 
once  assumed  a  green  colour ;  and  calling  Eliza,  caused 
her  to  undress  and  step  into  the  water.  And  while  Eliza 
dived,  one  of  the  toads  sat  upon  her  hair,  and  the  second 
on  her  forehead,  and  the  third  on  her  heart ;  but  she  did 
not  seem  to  notice  it ;  and  as  soon  as  she  rose,  three  red 
poppies  were  floating  on  the  water.  If  the  creatures  had 
not  been  poisonous,  and  if  the  witch  had  not  kissed  them, 
they  would  have  been  changed  into  red  roses.  But  at  any 
rate  they  became  flowers,  because  they  had  rested  on  the 
girl's  head,  and  forehead,  and  heart.  She  was  too  good 
and  innocent  for  sorcery  to  have  power  over  her. 

When  the  wicked  Queen  saw  that,  she  rubbed  Eliza  with 
walnut  juice,  so  that  the  girl  became  dark  brown,  and 
smeared  an  evil-smelling  ointment  on  her  face,  and  let  her 
beautiful  hair  hang  in  confusion.  It  was  quite  impossible 
to  recognize  the  pretty  Eliza. 

When  her  father  saw  her  he  was  much  shocked,  and 
declared  this  was  not  his  daughter.  No  one  but  the  yard 
dog  and  the  swallows  would  recognize  her  ;  but  they  were 
poor  animals  who  had  nothing  to  say  in  the  matter. 

Then  poor  Eliza  wept,  and  thought  of  her  eleven  brothers 
who  were  all  away.  Sorrowfully  she  crept  out  of  the 
castle,  and  walked  all  day  over  field  and  moor  till  she  came 
into  the  gi-eat  wood.  She  did  not  know  whither  she  wished 
to  go,  only  she  felt  very  downcast  and  longed  for  her 
brothers  :  they  had  certainly  been,  like  herself,  thrust 
forth  into  the  world,  and  she  would  seek  for  them  and 
find  them. 

She  had  been  only  a  short  time  in  the  wood  when  the 
night  fell  ;  she  quite  lost  the  path,  therefore  she  lay  down 
upon  the  soft  moss,  said  her  evening  prayer,  and  leaned 
her  head  against  the  stump  of  a  tree.    Deep  silence  reigned 
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around,  the  air  was  mild,  and  in  the  grass  and  in  the  moss 
gleamed  like  a  green  fire  hundreds  of  glow-worms ;  when 
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she  lightly  touched  one  of  the  twigs  with  her  hand,  the 
shilling  insects  fell  down  upon  her  like  shooting  stars. 

The  whole  night  long  she  dreamed  of  her  brothers.  They 
were  children  again  playing  together,  writing  with  their 
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(^amond  pencils  upon  their  golden  slates,  and  looking  at 
the  beautiful  picture-book  which  had  cost  half  a  kingdom. 
But  on  the  slates  they  were  not  writing,  as  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  do,  lines  and  letters,  but  the  brave 
deeds  they  had  done,  and  all  they  had  seen  and  experienced  ; 
and  in  the  picture-book  everything  was  alive — the  birds 
sang,  and  the  people  went  out  of  the  book  and  spoke  with 
Eliza  and  her  brothers.  But  when  the  leaf  was  turned, 
they  jumped  back  again  directly,  so  that  there  should  be 
no  confusion. 

When  she  awoke,  the  sun  was  already  standing  high, 
one  could  certainly  not  see  it,  for  the  lofty  trees  spread 
their  branches  far  and  wide  above  her.  But  the  rays 
played  above  them  like  a  gauzy  veil,  there  was  a  fragrance 
from  the  fresh  verdure,  and  the  birds  almost  perched  upon 
her  shoulders.  She  heard  the  plashing  of  water ;  it  was 
from  a  number  of  springs  all  flowmg  into  a  lake  which  had 
the  most  delightful  sandy  bottom.  It  was  surrounded  by 
thick  growing  bushes,  but  at  one  part  the  stags  had  made 
a  large  opening,  and  here  Eliza  went  down  to  *:t-  water. 
The  lake  was  so  clear,  that  if  the  wind  had  n^  /ed  the 
branches  and  the  bushes,  so  that  they  movt  would 

have  thought  they  were  painted  upon  the  o  j  of  the 
lake,  so  clearly  was  every  leaf  mirrored,  whet^ci  the  sim 
shone  upon  it  or  whether  it  lay  in  shadow. 

When  Eliza  saw  her  own  face  she  was  terrified — so  brown 
and  ugly  was  she  ;  but  when  she  wetted  her  little  hand 
and  rubbed  her  eyes  and  her  forehead,  the  white  skin 
gleamed  forth  again.  Then  she  undressed  and  went  down 
into  the  fresh  water :  a  more  beautiful  King's  daughter 
than  she  was  could  not  be  found  in  the  world.  And  when 
she  had  dressed  herself  again  and  plaited  her  long  hair, 
she  went  to  the  bubbling  spring,  drank  out  of  her  hollow 
hand,  and  then  wandered  farther  into  the  wood,  not 
knowing  whither  she  went.  She  thought  of  her  dear 
brothers,  and  thought  that  Heaven  would  certainly  not 
forsake  her.  It  is  God  who  lets  the  wild  apples  grow,  to 
satisfy  the  hungry.  He  showed  her  a  wild  apple  tree,  with 
the  boughs  bending  under  the  weight  of  the  fruit.  Here 
she  took  her  midday  meal,  placed  props  under  the  boughs, 
and  then  went  into  the  darkest  part  of  the  forest.    There 
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it  was  so  still  that  she  could  hear  her  own  footsteps,  as 
well  as  the  rustling  of  every  dry  leaf  which  bent  under  her 
feet.  Not  one  bird  was  to  be  seen,  not  one  ray  of  sunlight 
could  and  its  way  through  the  great  dark  boughs  of  the 
trees  ;  the  lofty  trunks  stood  so  close  together  that  when 
she  looked  before  her  it  appeared  as  though  she  were 
surrounded  by  sets  of  palings  one  behind  the  other.  Oh, 
here  was  a  solitude  ^uch  as  she  had  never  before  known  ! 

The  night  came  on  quite  dark.  Not  a  single  glow-worm 
now  gleamed  in  the  grass.  Sorrowfully  she  lay  down  to 
sleep.  Then  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  the  branches  of  the 
trees  parted  above  her  head,  and  mild  eyes  of  angels  looked 
down  upon  ber  from  on  high. 

When  the  morning  came,  she  did  not  know  if  it  had 
really  been  so  or  if  she  had  dreamed  it. 

She  went  a  few  steps  forward,  and  then  she  met  an  old 
woman  with  berries  in  her  basket,  and  the  old  woman  gave 
her  a  few  of  them.  Eliza  asked  the  dame  if  she  had  not 
seen  eleven  Princes  riding  through  the  wood. 

'  No,'  replied  the  old  woman,  '  but  yesterday  I  saw 
eleven  swans  swimming  in  the  river  close  by,  with  golden 
crowns  on  their  heads.' 

And  she  led  Eliza  a  short  distance  farther,  to  a  declivity, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  slope  a  little  river  wound  its  way! 
The  trees  on  its  margin  stretched  their  long  leafy  branches 
across  towards  each  other,  and  where  their  natural  growth 
would  not  allow  them  to  come  together,  the  roots  had  been 
torn  out  of  the  ground,  and  hung,  intermingled  with  the 
branches,  over  the  water. 

Eliza  said  farewell  to  the  old  woman,  and  went  beside 
the  river  to  the  place  where  the  stream  flowed  out  to  the 
great  open  ocean. 

The  whole  glorious  sea  lay  before  the  young  girl's  eyes, 
but  not  one  sail  appeared  on  its  surface,  and  not  a  boat 
was  to  be  seen.  How  was  she  to  proceed  i  Sho  looked  at 
the  innumerable  little  pebbles  on  the  shore  ;  the  water 
had  worn  them  all  round.  Glass,  ironstones,  evci-ythintr 
that  was  there  had  received  its  shaijo  from  the  water" 
which  was  much  softer  than  even  her  delicate  hand. 

'  It  rolls  on  miweariediy,  and  thua  what  ia  hard  beeomuo 
smooth.    I  will  bo  just  as  unwearied.    Thanks  for  your 
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lesson,  you  clear  rolling  waves  ;    my  heart  tells  me  that 
one  day  you  will  lead  me  to  my  dear  brothers.' 

On  the  foam-covered  sea  grass  lay  eleven  white  swan 
feathers,  which  she  collected  into  a  bunch.  Ihxjps  of 
water  were  upon  them — whether  they  were  dew-drops  or 
tears  nobody  could  tell.  Solitary  it  was  there  on  the  strand, 
but  she  did  not  feel  it,  for  the  sea  showed  continual  changes 
— more  in  a  few  hours  than  the  lovely  lakes  can  produce  in 
a  whole  year.  Then  a  great  black  cloud  came.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  sea  would  say, '  I  can  look  angry,  too  ; '  and  then 
the  wind  blew,  and  the  waves  turned  their  white  side 
outward.  But  when  the  clouds  gleamed  red  and  the  winds 
slept,  the  sea  looked  like  a  rose  leaf  ;  sometimes  it  became 
green,  sometimes  white.  But  however  quietly  it  might 
rest,  there  was  still  a  slight  motion  on  the  shore ;  the 
water  rose  gently  like  the  breast  of  a  sleeping  child. 

When  the  sun  was  just  about  to  set,  Eliza  saw  eleven 
wild  swans,  with  crowns  on  their  heads,  flying  towards  the 
land  :  they  swept  along  one  after  the  other,  so  that  they 
looked  like  a  long  white  band.  Then  Eliza  ascended  the 
slope  and  hid  herself  behind  a  bush.  The  swans  alighted 
near  her  ■  ad  flapped  their  great  white  wings. 

As  soon  as  the  sun  had  disappeared  beneath  the  water, 
the  swans'  feathers  fell  off,  and  eleven  handsome  Princes, 
Eliza's  brothers,  stood  there.  She  uttered  a  loud  cry,  for 
although  they  were  greatly  altered,  she  knew  and  felt  that 
it  must  be  they.  And  she  sprang  into  their  arms  and  call^ 
them  by  their  names  ;  and  the  Princes  felt  supremely 
happy  when  they  saw  their  little  sister  again  ;  and  they 
knew  her,  though  she  was  now  tall  and  beautiful.  They 
smiled  and  wept ;  and  soon  they  understood  how  cruel 
their  stepmother  had  been  to  thtin  all. 

'  We  brothers,'  said  the  eldest,  *  fly  about  as  wild  swans 
as  long  as  the  sun  is  in  the  sky,  but  directly  it  sinks  down 
we  receive  our  human  form  again.  Therefore  we  must 
always  take  care  that  we  have  a  resting-place  for  our  feet 
when  the  sun  sets  ;  for  if  at  that  moment  we  were  flying 
up  towards  the  clouds,  we  should  sink  down  into  the 
deep  as  men.  We  do  not  dwell  here  :  there  lies  a  land 
just  as  fair  as  this  beyond  the  sea.  But  the  way  thither  is 
long  ;  we  must  cross  the  great  sea,  and  on  our  path  there 
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18  no  island  where  we  could  pass  the  night,  only  a  little 
rock  stands  forth  in  the  midst  of  the  waves  ;  it  is^  but  just 
large  enough  that  we  can  rest  upon  it  close  to  each  other. 
If  the  sea  is  rough,  the  foam  spurts  far  over  us,  but  we 
thank  God  for  the  rock.  There  we  pass  the  night  in  our 
human  form  :  but  for  this  rock  we  could  never  visit  our 
beloved  native  land,  for  we  require  two  of  the  longest  davs 
in  the  year  for  our  journey.  Only  once  in  each  year  is 'it 
granted  to  us  to  visit  our  home.  For  eleven  days  we  may 
stay  here  and  fly  over  the  great  wood,  from  whence  we 
can  see  the  palace  in  which  we  were  bom  and  in  which 
our  father  lives,  and  the  high  church  tower,  beneath  whose 
shade  our  mother  lies  buried.  Here  it  seems  to  us  as 
though  the  bushes  and  trees  were  our  relatives  ;  here  the 
wild  horses  career  across  the  steppe,  as  we  have  seen  them 
do  m  our  childhood  ;  here  the  charcoal-burner  sings  the 
old  songs  to  which  we  danced  as  chi'dren  ;  here  is  our 
fatherland  :  hither  we  feel  ourselves  drawn,  and  here  we 
have  found  you,  our  dear  little  sister.  Two  days  more  we 
may  stay  here  ;  then  we  must  away  across  the  sea  to 
a  glorious  land,  but  which  is  not  our  native  land.  How  can 
we  bear  you  away  ?  for  we  have  neither  ship  nor  boat.' 

In  what  way  can  I  release  you  ?  '  asked  the  sister ; 
and  they  conversed  nearly  the  whole  night,  only  slumbering 
for  a  few  hours.  .  °  -^  » 

She  was  awakened  by  the  rustling  of  the  swans'  wings 
above  her  head.  Her  brothers  were  again  enchanted,  and 
they  flew  m  wide  circles  and  at  last  far  away  ;  but  one  of 
the  ^.,  the  youngest,  remained  behind,  and  the  swan  laid 
his  Load  m  her  lap,  and  she  stroked  his  wings  ;  and  the 
whole  day  they  remained  together.  Towards  evening  the 
others  came  back,  and  when  the  sun  had  gone  down  thev 
stood  there  in  their  own  shapes. 

•  To-morrow  we  fly  far  away  from  here,  and  cannot  come 
back  until  a  whole  year  has  gone  by.  But  we  cannot 
leave  you  thus  !  Have  you  courage  to  come  with  us  ? 
My  arm  is  strong  enough  to  carry  you  in  the  wood ;  and 
should  not  all  our  wings  be  strong  enough  to  fly  with  you 
over  the  sea  ?  *  °  j  j 

'  Yes,  take  mc  with  you,'  said  Eliza. 

The  whole  night  they  were  occupied  in  weaving  a  net 
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of  the  pliable  willow  bark  and  tough  reeds  ;  and  it  was 
great  and  strong.  On  this  net  Eliza  lay  down  ;  and  when 
the  sun  rose,  and  her  brothers  were  changed  into  wild 
swans,  they  seized  the  net  with  their  beaks,  and  flew  with 
their  beloved  sister,  who  was  still  asleep,  high  up  towards 
the  clouds.  The  sunbeams  fell  exactly  upon  her  face,  so 
one  of  the  swans  flew  over  her  head,  that  his  broad  wings 
might  overshadow  her. 

They  were  far  away  from  the  shore  when  Eliza  awoke  : 
she  was  still  dreaming,  so  strange  did  it  appear  to  her  to 
be  carried  high  through  the  air  and  over  the  sea.  By 
her  side  lay  a  branch  with  beautiful  ripe  berries  and 
a  bundle  of  sweet-tasting  roots.  The  youngest  of  the 
brothers  had  collected  them  and  placed  them  there  for  her. 
She  smiled  at  him  thankfully,  for  she  recognized  him  ; 
he  it  was  who  flew  over  her  and  shaded  her  with  his  wings. 

They  were  so  high  that  the  first  ship  they  descried 
beneath  them  seemed  like  a  white  seagull  lying  upon  the 
waters.  A  great  cloud  stood  behind  them— it  was  a  perfect 
mountain  ;  and  upon  it  Eliza  saw  her  own  shadow  and 
those  of  the  eleven  swans  ;  there  they  flew  on,  gigantic 
in  size.  Here  was  a  picture,  a  more  splendid  one  than  she 
had  ever  yet  seen.  But  as  the  sun  rose  higher  and  the 
cloud  was  left  farther  behind  them,  the  floating  shadowy 
images  vanished  away. 

The  whole  day  they  flew  onward  through  the  air,  like 
a  whirring  arrow,  but  their  flight  was  slower  than  it  was 
wont  to  be,  for  they  had  their  sister  to  carry.  Bad  weather 
came  on  ;  the  evening  drew  near  ;  Eliza  looked  anxiously 
at  the  setting  sun,  for  the  lonely  rock  in  the  ocean  could 
not  be  seen.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  the  swans  beat  the  air 
more  strongly  with  their  wings.  Alas  !  she  was  the  cause 
that  they  did  not  advance  fast  enough.  When  the  sun 
went  down,  they  must  become  men  and  fall  into  the  sea 
and  drown.  Then  she  prayed  a  prayer  from  the  depths  of 
her  heart ;  but  still  she  could  descry  no  rock.  The  dark 
clouds  came  nearer  in  a  great  black  threatening  body, 
rolling  forward  like  a  mass  of  lead,  and  the  lightning  burst 
forth,  flash  upon  flash. 

Now  the  sun  just  touched  the  margin  of  the  sea.  Eliza's 
heart  trembled.     Then  the  swans  darted  downwards,  so 
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swiftly  that  she  thought  they  were  falling,  but  they  paused 
again.  The  sun  was  half-ludden  below  the  water.  And 
now  for  the  first  time  she  saw  the  little  rock  beneath  her, 
and  it  looked  no  larger  than  a  seal  might  look,  thrusting 
his  head  forth  from  the  water.  The  sun  sank  very  fast ;  at 
last  it  appeared  only  like  a  star  ;  and  then  her  foot  touched 
the  firm  land.  The  sun  was  extinguished  like  the  last  spark 
in  a  piece  of  burned  paper  ;  her  brothers  were  standing 
around  her,  arm  in  arm,  but  there  was  not  more  than  just 
enough  room  for  her  and  for  them.  The  sea  beat  against 
the  rock  and  went  over  her  like  small  rain  ;  the  sky  glowed 
in  continual  fire,  and  peal  on  peal  the  thunder  rolled  ; 
but  sister  and  brothers  held  each  other  by  the  hand, 
and  sang  psalms,  from  which  they  gained  comfort  and 
courage. 

In  the  morning  twilight  the  air  was  pure  and  calm.  As 
soon  as  the  sun  rose  the  swans  flew  away  with  Eliza  from 
the  island.  The  sea  still  ran  high,  and  when  they  soared 
up  aloft,  the  white  foam  looked  like  millions  of  white  swans 
swimming  upon  the  water. 

When  the  sun  mounted  higher,  Eliza  saw  before  her, 
half -floating  in  the  air,  a  mountainous  country  with  shining 
masses  of  ice  on  its  hills,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  rose  a  castle, 
apparently  a  mile  long,  with  row  above  row  of  elegant 
columns,  while  beneath  waved  the  palm  woods  and  bright 
flowers  as  large  as  mill-wheels.  She  asked  if  this  was  the 
country  to  which  they  were  bound,  but  the  swans  shook 
their  heads,  for  what  she  beheld  was  the  gorgeous,  ever- 
changing  palace  of  Fata  Morgana,  and  into  this  they 
might  bring  no  human  being.  As  Eliza  gazed  at  it,  moun- 
tains, woods,  and  castle  fell  down,  and  twenty  proud 
churches,  all  nearly  alike,  with  high  towers  and  pointed 
windows,  stood  before  them.  She  fancied  she  heard  the 
organs  sounding,  but  it  was  the  sea  she  heard.  When  she 
was  quite  near  the  churches  they  changed  to  a  fleet  sailing 
beneath  her,  but  when  she  looked  down  it  was  only  a  sea 
mist  gliding  over  the  ocean.  Thus  she  had  a  continual 
change  before  her  eyes,  till  at  last  she  saw  the  real  land  to 
which  they  were  bound.  There  arose  the  most  glorious 
blue  mountains,  with  cedar  forests,  cities,  and  palaces. 
Long  before  the  sun  went  do>Mi  she  sat  on  the  rock,  in 
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front  of  a  great  cave  overgrown  with  delicate  green  trailing 
plants  looking  like  embroidered  carpets. 

'  Now  we  shall  see  what  you  will  dream  of  here  to-night,' 
said  the  youngest  brother;  and  he  showed  her  to  her 
bed-chamber. 

'  Heaven  grant  that  I  may  dream  of  a  way  to  release 
you,'  she  replied. 

And  this  thought  possessed  her  mightily,  and  she  prayed 
ardently  for  help  ;  yes,  even  in  her  sleep  she  continued  to 
pray.  Then  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  were  flying  high  in 
the  air  to  the  cloudy  palace  of  Fata  Morgana ;  and  the 
fairy  came  out  to  meet  her,  beautiful  and  radiant ;  and 
yet  the  fairy  was  quite  like  the  old  woman  who  had  given 
her  the  berries  in  the  wood,  and  had  told  her  of  the  swans 
with  golden  crowns  on  their  heads. 

'  Your  brothers  can  be  released,'  said  she.  '  But  have 
you  courage  and  perseverance  ?  Certainly,  water  is  softer 
than  your  delicate  hands,  and  yet  it  changes  the  shape  of 
stones  ;  but  it  feels  not  the  pain  that  your  fingers  will 
feel ;  it  has  no  heart,  and  does  not  suffer  the  agony  and 
torment  you  will  have  to  endure.  Do  you  see  the  stinging- 
nettle  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  ?  Many  of  the  same  kind 
grow  around  the  cave  in  which  you  sleep  :  those  only, 
and  those  that  grow  upon  churchyard  graves,  are  serviceable^ 
remember  that.  Those  you  must  pluck,  though  they  will 
bum  your  hands  into  blisters.  Break  these  nettles  to 
pieces  with  your  feet,  and  you  will  have  flax  ;  of  this  you 
must  plait  and  weave  eleven  shirts  of  mail  with  long  sleeves : 
throw  these  over  the  eleven  swans,  and  the  charm  will  be 
broken.  But  recollect  well,  from  the  moment  you  begin 
this  work  until  it  is  finished,  even  though  it  should  take 
years  to  accomplish,  you  must  not  speak.  The  first  word 
you  utter  will  pierce  your  brothers'  hearts  like  a  deadly 
dagger.  Their  lives  hang  on  your  tongue.  Remember  all 
this  !  ' 

And  she  touched  her  hand  with  the  nettle  ;  it  was  like 
a  burning  fire,  and  Eliza  woke  with  the  smart.  It  was 
broad  daylight ;  and  close  by  the  spot  where  she  had  slept 
lay  a  nettle  like  the  one  she  had  seen  in  her  dream.  She 
fell  upon  her  knees  and  prayed  gratefully,  and  went  forth 
from  the  cave  to  begin  her  work. 
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With  her  delicate  hands  she  groped  among  the  ugly 
nettles.  These  stung  like  fire,  burning  great  blisters  on 
her  arms  and  hands  ;  but  she  thought  she  would  bear  it 
gladly  if  she  could  only  release  her  dear  brothers.  Then 
she  bruised  every  nettle  with  her  bare  feet  and  plaited 
the  green  flax. 

When  the  sun  had  set  her  brothers  came,  and  they  were 
frightened  when  they  found  her  dumb.  They  thought  it 
was  some  new  sorcery  of  their  wicked  stepmother's  ;  but 
when  they  saw  her  hands,  they  understood  what  she  was 
doing  for  their  sake,  and  the  youngest  brother  wept,  ibid 
wh^re  his  tears  dropped  she  felt  no  more  pain,  and  the 
burning  blisters  vanished. 

She  passed  the  night  at  her  work,  for  she  could  not 
sleep  till  she  had  delivered  her  dear  brothers.  The  whole 
of  the  following  day,  while  the  swans  were  away,  she  sat 
in  solitude,  but  never  had  time  flown  so  quickly  with 
her  as  now.  One  shirt  of  mail  was  already  finished,  and 
now  she  began  the  second. 

Then  a  hunting  horn  sounded  among  the  hills,  and  she 
was  struck  with  fear.  The  noise  came  nearer  and  nearer  ; 
she  heard  the  barking  dogs,  and  timidly  she  fled  into  the 
cave,  bound  into  a  bundle  the  nettles  she  had  collected  and 
prepared,  and  sat  upon  the  bundle. 

Immediatelya  great  dog  came  bounding  out  of  the  thicket, 
and  then  another,  and  another :  they  barked  loudly,  ran 
back,  and  then  came  again.  Only  a  few  minutes  had  gone 
before  all  the  huntsmen  stood  before  the  cave,  and  the 
handsomest  of  them  was  the  King  of  the  country.  He  came 
forward  to  Eliza,  for  he  had  never  seen  a  more  beautiful 
maiden. 

'  How  did  you  come  hither,  you  delightful  child  ?  '  he 
asked. 

Eliza  shook  her  head,  for  she  might  not  speak— it  would 
cost  her  brothers  their  deliverance  and  their  lives.  And 
she  hid  her  hands  under  her  apron,  so  that  the  King  might 
not  see  what  she  was  suffering. 

'  Come  with  me,'  said  he.  *  You  cannot  stop  here.  If 
you  are  as  good  as  you  are  beautiful,  I  will  dress  you 
in  velvet  and  silk,  and  place  the  golden  crown  on  your 
head,  and  you  shall  dwell  in  my  richest  castle,  and  rule.' 
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She  wept  and  wrung 
one  day  you  will 


And  then  he  lifted  her  on  his  horse, 
her  hands  ;  but  the  King  said, 

'  I  only  wish  for  your  happiness 
thank  me  for  this.' 

And  then  he  galloped  away  among  the  mountains  with 
her  on  his  horse,  and  the  hunters  galloped  at  their  heels. 

When  the  sun  went  down,  the  fair  regal  city  lay  before 
them,  with  its  churches  and  cupolas  ;  and  the  King  led 
her  into  the  castle,  where  great  fountains  plashed  in  the 
lofty  marble  halls,  and  where  walls  and  ceilings  were 
covered  with  glorious  pictures.  But  she  had  no  eyes  for 
all  this — she  only  wept  and  mourned.  Passively  she  let 
the  women  put  royal  robes  upon  her,  and  weave  pearls  in 
her  hair,  and  draw  dainty  gloves  over  her  buttered  fingers. 

When  she  stood  there  in  full  array,  she  was  dazzlingly 
beautiful,  so  that  the  Court  bowed  deeper  than  ever.  And 
the  King  chose  her  for  his  bride,  although  the  archbishop 
shook  his  head  and  whispered  that  the  beaut^eous  forest 
maid  was  certainly  a  witch,  who  blinded  the  eyes  and  led 
astray  the  heart  of  the  King. 

But  the  King  gave  no  ear  to  this,  but  ordered  that  the 
music  should  sound,  and  the  costliest  dishes  should  be 
served,  and  the  most  beautiful  maidens  should  dance 
before  them.  And  she  was  led  through  fragrant  gardens 
into  gorgeous  halls  ;  but  never  a  smile  came  upon  her  lips 
or  shone  in  her  eyes  :  there  she  stood,  a  picture  of  grief. 
Then  the  King  opened  a  little  chamber  close  by,  where 
she  was  to  sleep.  This  chamber  was  decked  with  splendid 
green  tapestry,  and  completely  resembled  the  cave  in  which 
she  had  been.  On  the  floor  lay  the  bundle  of  flax  which  she 
had  prepared  from  the  nettles,  and  under  the  ceiling  hung 
the  shirt,  of  mail  she  had  completed.  All  these  things  one 
of  the  huntsmen  had  brought  with  him  as  curiosities. 

'  Here  you  may  dream  yourself  back  in  your  former 
home,'  said  the  King.  '  Here  is  the  work  which  occupied 
you  there,  and  now,  in  the  midst  of  all  your  splendour,  it 
will  amuse  you  to  think  of  that  time.' 

When  Eliza  saw  this  that  lay  so  near  her  heart,  a  smile 
played  round  her  mouth  and  the  crimson  blood  came  back 
into  her  cheeks.  She  thought  of  her  brothers'  deliverance, 
and  kissed  the  King's  hand  ;   and  he  pressed  her  to  his 
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heart,  and  caused  the  marriage  feast  to  be  announced  by 
ail  the  church  bells.  The  beautiful  dumb  girl  out  of  the 
wood  became  the  Queen  of  the  country. 

Then  the  archbishop  whispered  evil  words  into  the  King's 
ear,  but  they  did  not  sink  into  the  King's  heart.  The 
marriage  was  to  take  place  ;  the  archbishop  himself  was 
obliged  to  place  the  crown  on  her  head,  and  with  wicked 
spite  he  pressed  the  narrow  circlet  so  tightly  upon  her  brow 
that  it  pained  her.  But  a  heavier  ring  lav  close  around 
her  heart— sorrow  for  her  brothers  ;  she  did  not  feel  the 
bodily  pain.  Her  mouth  was  dumb,  for  a  single  woid 
would  cost  her  brothers  their  lives,  but  her  eyes  glowed 
with  love  for  the  kind,  handsome  King,  who  did  everything 
to  rejoice  her.  She  loved  him  with  her  whole  heart,  more 
and  more  every  day.  Oh  that  she  had  been  able  to  confide 
m  him  and  to  tell  him  of  her  grief  !  But  she  was  compelled 
to  be  dumb,  and  to  finish  her  work  in  silence.  Therefore 
at  night  she  crept  away  from  his  side,  and  went  quietly 
into  the  little  chamber  which  was  decorated  like  the  cave, 
and  wove  one  shirt  of  mail  after  another.  But  when  she 
began  the  seventh  she  had  no  flax  left. 

She  knew  that  in  the  churchyard  nettles  were  growing 
that  she  could  use ;  but  she  must  pluck  them  herself,  and 
h'j-w  was  she  to  go  out  there  ? 

'  Oh,  what  is  the  pain  in  my  fingers  to  the  torment  mv 
heart  endures  ?  '  thought  she.  '  I  must  venture  it,  and 
help  will  not  be  denied  me  !  ' 

With  a  trembling  heart,  as  though  the  deed  she  purposed 
doing  had  been  evil,  she  crept  into  the  garden  in  the 
nioonhght  night,  and  went  thrcugh  the  long  avenues  and 
through  the  deserted  streets  to  the  churchyard.  There,  on 
one  of  the  broadest  tombstones,  .she  saw  sitting  a  circle  of 
lamias.  These  hideous  wretches  took  off  their  ragged 
garments,  as  if  they  were  going  to  bathe  ;  then  with  their 
skinny  fingers  they  clawed  open  the  fresh  graves,  and  with 
fiendish  greed  they  snatched  up  the  corpses  and  ate  the 
flesh.  Ehza  was  obliged  to  pass  close  by  them,  and  they 
fastened  their  evil  glances  upon  her;  but  she  praved 
silently,  and  collected  the  burning  nettles,  and  carried 
them  into  the  castle. 

Only  one  person  had  seen  her,  and  that  was  the  arch- 
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bishop.  Ho  was  awake  while  others  p.'ept.  Now  he  felt 
sure  his  opinion  was  correct,  *hat  all  was  not  as  it  shoukl 
be  with  the  Queen;  she  was  a  witch,  and  thns  she  had 
bow  ',  .  tied  the  King  and  the  whole  people. 

In  secret  he  told  the  King  what  he  had  seen  and  what 
he  feurfxi  and  when  the  hard  words  came  from  his  tongue, 
the  pictures  of  saints  in  the  cathedral  shook  their  he.!<l- 
as  though  they  could  have  said,  '  It  is  not  so  !  Pliza  i 
innocent !  But  t  he  archbishop  interpreted  this  dif  t^ntiy 
— he  thought  they  were  bearing  witness  against  h  r,  and 
shaking  their  heads  at  her  sinfulness.  Then  two  heavy 
tears  rolled  down  the  King's  cheeks  he  went  '  ')me  with 
doubt  in  his  heart,  and  at  night  pretended  to  be  asleep  : 
but  no  quiet  leep  came  upon  his  eyes,  for  he  noticed  Hat 
Eliz<i  got  up.  Every  night  she  did  this,  and  each  ^im.  c 
followed  her  silently,  and  saw  how  she  disappeare  1  from 
her  chamber. 

From  day  to  day  his  face  became  dark  r.    El?za  saw  it, 

but  did  not  imderstand  the  reason     but  ii   riiz}  uned      r 

and  what  did  she  not  suffer  in  her  art  for  a  ■  brother^;  ? 
Her  hot  tears  flowed  upon  the  ro^  d  ve^  and  r.uri  ; 
they  lay  there  like  sparkling  diamo?  is,  an  I  wii.  tw  le 
splendour  wished  they  were  Queers  In  thf  meani.  ne  she 
had  almost  finished  her  work.  Oiny  one  shirt  f  mail  wa 
si'^ill  to  be  compl'-ted,  but  she  had  no  flax  k'  and  r  .i 
a  single  nettle,  jnce  more,  for  th  >  last  time  therefore, 
she  must  go  to  the  churchyard,  onl  o  pluck  a  few  hand- 
fuls.    She  thought  with  terror  of  tL  s  soHta  v  wandering 

mias,  but  her  wih  was  fin     xs  her  trust 
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in  Providence. 
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nrtles  which  she  had  collected  :  on  this  she 
oer  head  ;  and  the  hanl  burning  coats  of  mail 
Hn^,  woven  w(  vq  to  l>  •  her  coverlet.  But  nothing 
been  ^ven  her  sat  she  Hketl  better.  She 
and  prayei  Without,  the  street  boys 
:  songs  abtn  her,  and  not  a  soul  com- 
ad  word. 

ing  there  c:  mo  the  v  birring  of  sw 
i:    was  th«    youngest  of 
!  ter,  ami  she  sobbed  aiou 
hat  the  approaching  nigl 
id  to  live.    But  now  tU 
brothers  were  here, 
stay  with  her  in  her  last 
to  do  so.    But  she  shook 
ares  she  begged  him  to 
inish  her  work,  or  else 
•  pain,  and  her  sleepless. 
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wor; 
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ith  1 
uis^.^rds  e\        ^ 
close  by  the  grating 
brotlu  i-s.    He  had  found  his 
with  joy,  though  she  knew 
would  probably  be  the  last  '^V 
work  was  almost  finished. 
Now  came  the  archbish< 
hour,  for  he  had  promised  t 
her  head,  and  with  looks     . 
Ippart,  for  in  this  night  she  u 

would  be  in  vain  all  her  teaj      .  .  ^_„, „...^,..^ 

,'ht8.  The  archbishop  withurew  uttering  evil  words 
against  her ;  but  poor  Eliza  knew  she  was  innocent,  and 
continued  her  work. 

The  little  mice  ran  about  on  the  floor,  and  dragged 
nettles  to  h-  v  'eet  in  order  to  help  her  :  and  the  thrush 
perched  beside  the  bars  of  the  window  and  sang  all  night 
as  merrily  as  it  could,  so  that  she  might  not  lose  heart. 

It  was  still  twilight ;  not  till  an  hour  afterwards  would 
the  sun  nse.  And  the  eleven  brothers  stood  at  the  castle 
.ate,  and  demanded  to  Ix  brought  before  the  King.  That 
could  not  be,  they  were  told,  for  it  was  still  almost  night ; 
the  King  was  asleep,  and  might  not  be  disturbed.  They 
begged,  they  threatened,  and  the  sentries  came,  yes,  even 
the  King  himself  came  out,  and  asked  what  was  the  meaning 
of  this.  At  that  moment  the  sun  rose,  and  no  more  were 
the  brothers  to  be  seen  but  eleven  wild  swans  flew  away 
over  the  castle. 

All  the  people  came  flocking  out  at  the  town  gate,  for 
they  wanted  to  see  the  witch  burned.  An  old  horse  drew 
the  cart  on  which  she  sat.  They  had  put  upon  h<-c  a 
garment  of  c-arse  r.aekeloth.  Her  lovely  hair  hung  loose 
about  her  beautiful  head  ;  her  cheeks  were  as  pale  as 
death  ;  and  her  lips  moved  silently,  while  her  fingers  were 
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engaged  with  the  green  flax.  Even  on  the  way  to  death 
she  did  not  interrupt  the  work  she  had  begun  ;  the  ten 
shirts  of  mail  lay  at  her  feet,  and  she  wrought  at  the 
eleventh.    The  mob  derided  her. 

'  Look  at  the  witch,  how  she  mutters  !  She  has  no 
hymn-book  in  her  hand  ;  no,  there  she  sits  with  her  ugly 
sorcery — tear  it  in  a  thousand  pieces  !  ' 

And  they  all  pressed  upon  her,  and  wanted  to  tear  up 
the  shirts  of  mail.  Then  eleven  wild  swans  came  flying  up, 
and  sat  round  about  her  on  the  cart,  and  beat  with  their 
wings  ;  a,nd  the  mob  gave  way  before  them,  terrified. 

'That  is  a  sign  from  heaven  !  She  is  certainly  innocent ! ' 
whispered  many.    But  they  did  not  dare  to  say  it  aloud. 

Now  the  executioner  seized  her  by  the  hand  ;  then  she 
hastily  threw  the  eleven  shirts  over  the  swans,  and  imme- 
diately eleven  handsome  Princes  stood  there.  But  the 
youngest  had  a  swan's  wing  instead  of  an  arm,  for  a  sleeve 
was  wanting  to  his  shirt — she  had  not  quite  finished  it. 

'  Now  I  may  speak  !  '  she  said.    *  I  am  innocent ! ' 

And  the  people  who  saw  what  happened  bowed  before 
her  as  before  a  saint ;  but  she  sank  lifeless  into  her  brothers' 
arras,  such  an  effect  had  suspense,  anguish,  and  pain  had 
upon  her. 

'  Yes,  she  is  innocent,'  said  the  eldest  brother. 

And  now  he  told  everything  that  had  taken  place  ;  and 
while  he  spoke  a  fragrance  arose  as  of  millions  of  roses,  for 
every  piece  of  faggot  in  the  pile  had  taken  root  and  was 
sending  forth  shoots  ;  and  a  fragrant  hedge  stood  there, 
tall  and  great,  covered  with  red  roses,  and  at  the  top  a  flower, 
white  and  shining,  gleaming  like  a  star.  This  flower  the 
King  plucked  and  placed  in  Eliza's  bosom  ;  and  she  awoke 
with  peace  and  happiness  in  her  heart. 

And  all  the  church  bells  rang  of  themselves,  and  the 
birds  came  in  great  flocks.  And  back  to  the  castle  such 
a  marriage  procession  took  place  as  no  King  had  ever  seen. 
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There  was  once  a  King's  son;  no  one  had  so  many 
beautiful  books  as  he  :  everything  that  had  happened  in 
this  world  he  could  read  there,  and  could  see  represented 
in  lovely  pictures.  Of  every  people  and  of  every  land  he 
could  get  intelligence  ;  but  there  was  not  a  word  to  tell 
where  the  Garden  of  Paradise  could  be  found,  and  it  was 
just  that  of  which  he  thought  most. 

Fis  grandmother  had  told  him,  when  he  was  quite  little 
but  was  about  to  begin  his  schooling,  that  every  flower  in 
this  Garden  of  Paradise  was  a  delicate  cake,  and  the  pistils 
contained  the  choicest  wine ;  on  one  of  the  flowers  history 
was  written,  and  on  another  geography  or  tables,  so  that 
one  had  only  to  eat  cake,  and  one  knew  a  lesson  ;  and  the 
more  one  ate,  the  more  history,  geography,  or  tables  did 
one  learn. 

x\t  that  time  he  believed  this.  But  when  he  became 
a  bigger  boy,  and  learned  more  and  became  wiser,  he 
understood  well  that  the  splendour  in  the  Garden  of 
Paradise  must  be  of  quite  a  different  kind. 

'  Oh,  why  did  Eve  pluck  from  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  ? 
Why  did  Adam  eat  the  forbidden  fruit  ?  If  I  had  been 
he  it  would  never  have  happened— then  sin  would  never 
have  come  into  the  world.' 

That  he  said  then,  and  he  still  said  it  when  he  was 
seventeen  years  old.  The  Garden  of  Paradise  filled  all  his 
thoughts. 

One  day  he  walked  in  the  wood.  He  was  walking  quite 
alone,  for  that  was  his  greatest  pleasure.  The  evening 
came,  and  the  clouds  gathered  together  ;  rain  streamed 
down  as  if  the  sky  were  one  single  sluice  from  which  the 
water  was  pouring  ;  it  was  as  dark  as  it  usually  is  at  night 
in  the  deepest  well.  Often  he  tiippccl  on  the  smooth  grass, 
often  ho  fell  over  the  smooth  stones  which  stuck  up  out 
of  the  wet  rocky  ground.  Everything  was  soaked  with 
water,  and  there  was  not  a  dry  thread  on  the  poor  Pri.ice. 
He  was  obliged  to  climb  over  great  blocks  of  stone,  where 
the  water  oozed  from  the  thick  moss.     He  was  nearly 
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fainting.  Then  ho  heard  a  strange  rushing,  and  saw  before 
aim  a  great  illuminated  cave.  In  the  midst  of  it  burned 
a  fire,  so  large  that  a  stag  might  have  been  roasted  at  it. 
And  this  was  in  fact  being  done.  A  glorious  deer  had  been 
stuck,  horns  and  all,  upon  a  spit,  and  was  turning  slowly 
between  two  felled  pine  trunks.  An  elderly  woman,  large 
and  strongly  built,  looking  like  a  disguised  man,  sat  by  the 
fire,  into  which  she  threw  one  piece  of  wood  after  another. 

'  Come  nearer  !  '  said  she.  '  Sit  down  by  the  fire  and 
dry  your  clothes.' 

'  There 's  a  great  draught  here  ! '  said  the  Prince  ;  and 
he  sat  down  on  the  ground. 

'  That  will  be  worse  when  ray  sons  come  home,'  replied 
the  woman.  '  You  are  here  in  the  Cavern  of  the  V.'inds, 
and  my  sons  are  the  four  winds  of  the  world :  can  you 
understand  that  ?  ' 

*  Where  are  your  sons  ?  '  askM  the  Prince. 

'  It 's  difficult  to  answer  whec  "  apid  questions  are  asked,' 
said  the  woman.  '  My  sons  do  business  on  their  own 
accoimt.  They  play  h\>  shuttlecock  with  the  clouds  up 
yonder  in  the  great  hall.' 

And  she  pointed  upwards. 

'  Oh,  indeed  ! '  said  the  Prince.  '  But  you  speak  rather 
gruffly,  by  the  way,  and  are  not  so  mild  as  the  women 
I  generally  see  about  me.' 

'  Yes,  they  have  most  likely  nothing  else  to  do  !  I  r"?st 
be  hard,  if  I  want  to  keep  my  sons  in  order ;  but  '  '  n; 
do  it,  though  they  are  obstinate  fellows.  Do  you  se  th- 
four  sacks  haiiging  there  by  the  wall  ?  They  are  just  is 
frightened  of  those  as  you  used  to  be  of  the  rod  stuck 
behind  the  mirror.  I  can  bend  the  lads  together,  I  tell 
you,  and  then  I  pop  them  into  the  bag  :  we  don't  make 
any  ceremony.  There  they  sit,  and  may  not  wander  about 
agaui  until  I  thmk  fit  to  allow  them.  But  here  comes  one 
of  them  !  ' 

It  was  the  North  Wind,  who  rushed  in  with  piercing 
cold  ;  great  hailstones  skipped  about  on  the  floor,  and 
snowflakes  fluttered  about.  He  was  dressed  in  a  jacket 
and  trousers  of  bear-skin  ;  a  cap  of  seal-skin  was  drawn 
down  over  his  ears  ;  long  icicles  hung  on  his  beard,  and  one 
hailstone  after  another  rolled  from  the  collar  of  his  jacket. 
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'  Do  not  go  so  near  the  fire  directly,'  said  the  Priiice, 
'  you  might  get  your  hands  and  face  frost-bitten.' 

'  Frost-bitten  ?  '  repeated  the  North  Wind,  and  he 
laughed  aloud.  '  Cold  is  exactly  what  rejoices  me  most  ! 
But  what  kind  of  little  tailor  art  thou  ?  How  did  you 
find  your  way  into  the  Cavern  of  the  Winds  ?  ' 

•  He  is  my  guest,'  interposed  the  old  woman,  '  and  if 
you're  not  satisfied  with  this  explanation  you  may  go  into 
the  sack  :  do  you  understand  me  ?  ' 

You  see,  that  was  the  right  way ;  and  now  the  Nc  th 
Wind  told  whence  he  came  and  where  he  had  been  for 
almost  a  month. 

'  I  come  from  the  Polar  Sea,'  said  he  ;  '  I  have  been 
m  the  bear's  icy  land  with  the  Russian  walrus  hunters. 
I  sai  and  slept  on  the  helm  when  they  sailed  out  from  the 
North  Cape,  and  when  I  awoke  now  and  then,  the  storm- 
bird  flew  round  my  legs.  That 's  a  comical  bird !  He  gives 
a  sharp  clap  with  his  wings,  and  then  holds  them  quite 
still  and  shoots  along  in  full  career.' 

«r*^^'*  ^  *****  long-winded,'  said  the  mother  of  the 
Winds.    •  And  so  you  came  to  the  Bear's  Island  ?  ' 

•  It  is  very  beautiful  there  1  There 's  a  floor  for  dancing 
on,  as  flat  as  a  plate.  Half -thawed  snow,  with  a  little  moss, 
sharp  stones,  and  skeletons  of  walruses  and  polar  beare 
lay  around,  they  looked  like  gigantic  arms  and  legs  of 
a  rusty  green  colour.  One  would  have  thought  the  sun 
had  never  shone  there.  I  blew  a  little  upon  the  mist,  so 
that  one  could  see  the  hut :  it  was  a  house  built  of  >vreck- 
wood  and  covered  with  walrus -skuis— the  fleshy  side  turned 
outwards.  It  was  full  of  green  and  red,  and  on  the  roof 
sat  a  live  jwlar  bear  who  was  growling.  I  went  to  the 
shore  to  look  after  birds'  nests,  and  saw  the  unfledged 
nestlings  screaming  and  opening  their  beakp  ;  then  I  blew 
down  into  their  thousand  throats,  and  taught  thpm  to  shut 
their  mouths.  Farther  on  the  huge  walruses  were  splashing 
like  great  maggots  with  pigs'  heads  and  teeth  an  ell  long  !  ' 
^   •  You  tell  your  story  well,  my  son,'  said  the  old  lad\ . 

My  mouth  waters  when  I  hear  you  !  * 
'Then  the  hunting  began!    The  harpoon  was  hurled 
mto  the  wahrus's  breast,  so  that  a  gmoking  stream  of  blood 
spurted  like  a  fountain  over  the  ice.    When  I  thought  of 
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my  sport,  I  blew,  and  let  my  sailing  ships,  the  big  icebergs, 
crush  the  boats  between  them.  Oh,  how  the  people 
whistled,  and  how  they  cried  !  but  I  whistled  louder  than 
they.  They  were  obliged  to  throw  the  dead  walruses  and 
their  chests  and  tackle  out  upon  the  ice.  I  shook  the 
snowflakes  over  them,  and  let  them  drive  south  in  their 
crushed  boats  with  their  booty  to  taste  salt  water.  They'll 
ntver  come  to  Bear's  Island  again  !  ' 

'  Then  you  have  done  a  wicked  thing  !  '  said  the  mother 
of  the  Winds. 

'  What  good  I  have  done  others  may  tell,'  replied  he. 
'  But  here  comes  a  brother  from  the  west.  I  like  him  best 
of  all :  he  tastes  of  the  sea  and  brings  a  delicious  coolness 
with  him.' 

Is  that  little  Zephyr  1  '  asked  the  Prince. 

*  Yes,  certainly,  that  is  Zephyr,'  replied  the  old  woman. 
*  But  he  is  not  little.  Years  ago  he  was  a  pretty  boy,  but 
that 's  past  now.* 

He  looked  like  a  wild  man,  but  he  had  a  broad-brimmed 
hat  on,  to  save  his  face.  In  his  hand  he  held  a  club  of 
mahogany  newn  in  the  American  mahogany  forests.  It 
was  no  trifle. 

*  Where  do  you  come  from  ? '  said  his  mother. 

'  Out  of  the  forest  wilderness,'  said  he,  *  where  the  thorny 
creepers  make  a  fence  between  every  tree,  where  the  water- 
snake  lies  in  the  wet  grass,  and  people  don't  seem  to  be 
wanted.' 

'  What  were  you  doing  there  ?  ' 

*  I  looked  into  the  deepest  river,  and  watched  how  it 
rushed  down  from  the  rocks,  and  turned  to  spray,  and  shot 
up  towards  the  clouds  to  carry  the  rainbow.  I  saw  the 
wild  buffalo  swimming  in  the  stream,  but  the  stream 
carried  him  away.  Ho  drifted  with  the  flock  of  wild  ducks 
that  flew  up  where  the  water  fell  down  in  a  cataract.  The 
buffalo  had  to  go  down  it !  That  pleased  me,  and  I  blew 
a  stonn,  so  that  ancient  trees  were  split  up  into  splinters ! ' 

*  And  have  you  done  nothing  else  ? '  asked  the  old  dame. 

*  I  have  thrown  somersaults  in  the  Savannahs  :  I  have 
stroked  the  wild  horses  and  shaken  the  coco-nut  palms. 
Yes,  yes,  I  have  stories  t-o  tell  1  But  one  must  not  t^ll 
all  one  knows.    You  know  that,  old  lady.' 
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And  he  kissed  his  mother  so  roughly  that  she  almost 
tumbled  over.    He  was  a  terribly  wild  young  fellow  ! 

Now  came  the  South  Wind,  with  a  turban  on  and 
a  flying  Bedouin's  cloak. 

'  It 's  terribly  cold  in  here ! '  cried  he,  and  threw  some 
more  wood  on  the  fire.  '  One  can  feel  that  the  North 
Wind  came  first.' 

'  It 's  so  hot  that  one  could  roast  a  Polar  bear  here  ' 
said  the  North  Wind. 

[  You're  a  Polar  bear  yourself,'  retorted  the  South  Wind. 

*  Do  you  want  to  be  put  in  the  sack  ?  '  asked  the  old 
dame.  *  Sit  upon  the  stone  yonder  and  tell  me  where  you 
have  been.' 

'  In  Africa,  mother,'  he  answered.  '  I  was  out  hunting 
the  lion  with  the  Hottentots  in  the  land  of  the  Kaffirs. 
Grass  grows  there  in  the  plains,  green  as  an  olive.  There 
the  ostrich  ran  races  with  me,  but  I  am  swifter  than  he. 
I  came  into  the  desert  where  the  yellow  sand  lies  :  it  looks 
there  like  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  I  met  a  caravan.  The 
people  were  killing  their  last  camel  to  get  water  to  drink, 
but  it  was  very  little  they  got.  The  sun  burned  above  and 
the  sand  below.  The  outspread  deserts  had  no  bounds. 
Then  I  rolled  in  the  fine  loose  sand,  and  whirled  it  up  in 
great  pillars.  That  was  a  dance  !  You  should  have  seen 
how  dejected  the  dromedary  stood  there,  and  the  merchant 
drew  the  caftan  over  his  head.  He  threw  himself  down 
before  me,  as  before  Allah,  his  God.  Now  they  are  buried— 
a  pyramid  of  sand  covers  them  all.  When  I  some  day 
blow  that  away,  the  sun  Avill  bleach  the  white  bones; 
then  travellers  may  see  that  men  have  been  there  before 
them.  Otherwise,  one  would  not  believe  that,  in  the 
desert ! ' 

'  So  you  have  done  nothing  but  evil !  '  exclaimed  the 
mother.    '  March  into  the  sack  !  ' 

And  before  he  was  aware,  she  had  seized  the  South 
Wind  round  the  body,  and  iwpixjd  him  into  the  bag.  He 
rolled  about  on  the  floor ;  but  she  sat  down  on  the  sack, 
and  then  he  had  to  keep  quiet. 

I  Those  are  lively  boys  of  yours,'  said  the  Prince. 
Yes/  she  replied,  '  and  I  know  how  to  punish  them  ! 
Here  comes  the  fourth  !  ' 
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That  was  the  East  Wind,  who  came  diessed  like  a 
Chinaman. 

*  Oh  !  do  you  come  from  that  region  ? '  said  his  mother. 
I  thought  you  had  been  in  the  Garden  of  Paradise.' 

'  I  don't  fly  there  till  to-morrow,'  said  the  East  Wind. 
*  It  will  be  a  hundred  years  to-morrow  since  I  was  there. 
I  come  from  China  now,where  I  danced  aroxmd  the  porcelain 
tower  till  all  the  bells  jingled  again !  In  the  streets  the 
officials  were  being  thrashed  :  the  bamboos  were  broken 
upon  their  shoulders,  yet  they  were  high  people,  from  the 
first  to  the  ninth  grade.  They  cried,  "  Many  thanks,  my 
paternal  benefactor !  "  but  it  didn't  come  from  their 
hearts.  And  I  rang  the  bells  and  sang,  "  Tsing,  tsang, 
tsu  !  " ' 

*  You  are  foolish,'  said  the  old  dame.  *  It  is  a  good 
thing  that  you  are  going  into  the  Garden  of  Paradise 
to-morrow  :  that  always  helps  on  your  education.  Drink 
bravely  out  of  the  spring  of  Wisdom,  and  bring  home 
a  little  bottle-full  for  me.' 

'  That  I  will  do,'  said  the  East  Wind.  *  But  why  have 
you  clapped  my  brother  South  in  the  bag  ?  Out  Mith  him  ! 
He  shall  tell  me  about  the  Phoenix  bird,  for  about  that 
bird  the  Princess  in  the  Garden  of  Paradise  always  wants 
to  hear,  when  I  pay  my  visit  every  hundredth  year.  Open 
the  sack,  then  you  shall  be  my  sweetest  of  mothers,  and 
I  will  give  you  two  pocketfuls  of  tea,  ^green  and  fresh 
as  I  plucked  it  at  the  place  where  it  grew  !  ' 

*  Well,  for  the  sake  of  the  tea,  and  because  you  are  my 
darling  boy,  I  will  open  the  sack.' 

She  did  so,  and  the  South  Wind  crept  out ;  but  he  looked 
quite  downcast,  because  the  strange  Prince  had  seen  his 
disgrace. 

'  There  you  have  a  palm  leaf  for  the  Princess,'  said  the 
South  Wind.  '  This  palm  leaf  was  given  me  by  the  Phoenix 
bird,  the  only  one  now  in  the  world.  With  his  beak  he 
has  scratched  upon  it  a  description  of  all  the  hundred 
years  he  has  lived.  Now  she  may  read  it  all  herself.  I  saw 
how  the  Phoenix  bird  set  fire  to  her  nest,  and  sat  upon  it, 
and  was  burned  to  death  like  a  Hindoo's  widow.  How  the 
dry  branches  crackled  !  What  a  smoke  and  a  perfume 
there  was  !    At  last  everything  burst  into  flame,  and  the 
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old  Phoenix  turned  to  ashes,  but  uur  egg  lay  red-hot  in 
the  fire  ;  it  burst  with  a  great  bang,  and  the  young  one 
flew  out.  Now  this  young  one  is  ruler  over  all  the  birds, 
and  the  only  Phoenix  in  the  world.  It  has  bitten  a  hole 
in  the  palm  leaf  I  have  given  you  :  that  is  a  greeting  to 
the  Princess.' 

'  Let  us  have  somethmg  to  eat,'  said  the  mother  of  the 
Winds. 

And  now  they  all  sat  down  to  eat  of  the  roasted  deer 
The  Prince  sat  beside  the  East  Wind,  and  thej  soon  became 
good  friends. 

*  Just  tell  me,'  said  the  Prince,  '  what  Princess  is  that 
about  whom  there  is  so  much  talk  here  ?  and  where  does 
the  Garden  of  Paradise  lie  ?  ' 

*Ho,  ho!'  said  the  East  Wind,  'do  vou  want  to  go 
there  ?  Well,  then,  fly  to-morrow  with  nie  !  But  I  mi;  t 
tell  you,  however,  that  no  man  has  been  there  since  the 
time  of  Adam  and  Eve.  You  have  read  of  them  in  vour 
Bible  history  ?  '  ^ 

'  Yes,'  said  the  Prince. 

'When  they  were  driven  away,  the  Garden  of  Paradise 
sank  mto  the  earth  ;  but  it  kept  its  warm  sunshine,  its 
mild  air,  and  all  its  splendour.  The  Queen  of  the  Fairies 
hves  there,  and  there  lies  the  Island  of  Happiness,  where 
death  never  comes,  and  where  it  is  beautiful.  Sit  upon 
my  back  to-morrow,  and  I  will  take  you  with  me  :  I  think 
It  can  very  well  '>e  done.  But  now  leave  off  talking  for 
I  want  to  sleep.' 

And  then  they  all  went  to  rest. 

In  the  early  morning  the  Prince  awoke,  and  was  not 
a  little  astonished  to  find  himself  high  above  the  clouds. 
He  was  sitting  on  the  back  of  the  East  Wind  who  was 
faithfully  holding  him  :  they  were  so  high  in  the  air,  that 
the  woods  and  fields,  rivers  and  lakes,  looked  u^i  if  they 
were  painted  on  a  map  below  them. 

'  Good  morning  !  '  said  the  East  Wind.  '  You  might 
very  well  sleep  a  little  longer,  for  there  is  not  much  to  be 
seen  on  the  flat  country  under  us,  unless  you  care  to  count 
the  churches.  They  stand  like  dots  of  chalk  on  the  green 
carpet.' 

What  he  called  green  carpet  was  field  and  meadow. 
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'  It  was  rude  of  mo  not  to  say  good-bye  to  your  mother 
and  your  brothers,'  said  the  Prince. 

'  When  one  is  asleep  one  must  be  excused,'  replied  the 
East  Wind. 

And  then  they  flew  on  faster  than  ever.  One  could  hear 
it  in  the  tops  of  the  trees,  for  when  they  passed  over  them 
the  leaves  and  twigs  rustled  ;  one  could  hear  it  on  thf^ 
sea  and  on  the  lakes,  for  when  they  flew  by  the  water 
rose  higher,  and  the  great  ships  bowed  themselves  towards 
the  water  like  swimming  swans. 

Towards  evening,  when  it  became  dark,  the  great  towns 
looked  charming,  for  lights  were  burning  below,  here  and 
there  ;  it  was  just  as  when  one  has  lighted  a  piece  of 
paper,  and  sees  all  the  little  sparks  that  vanish  one  after 
another.  And  the  Prince  clapped  his  hands  ;  but  the 
East  Wind  begged  him  not  to  do  so,  and  rather  to  hold 
fast,  otherwise  he  might  easily  fall  down  and  get  caught 
on  a  church  spire. 

The  eagle  in  the  dark  woods  flew  easily,  but  the  East 
Wind  flew  more  easily  still.  The  Cossack  on  his  little 
horse  skimmed  swiftly  over  the  steppes,  but  the  Prince 
skimmed  more  swiftly  still. 

'  Now  you  can  see  the  Himalayas,'  said  the  East  Wind. 
'  That  is  the  highest  mountain  range  in  Asia.  Now  we 
shall  soon  get  to  the  Garden  of  P   ndise.' 

Then  they  turned  more  to  th*  outh,  and  soon  the  air 
was  fragrant  with  flowers  and  spicea .  figs  and  pomegranates 
grew  wild,  and  the  wild  vine  bore  clusters  of  red  and  purple 
grapes.  Here  both  alighted  and  stretched  themselves  on 
the  soft  grass,  where  the  flowers  nodded  to  the  wind,  as 
though  they  would  have  said  *  Welcome  ! ' 

'  Are  we  now  in  the  Garden  of  Paradise  ?  '  asked  the 
Prince. 

'  Not  at  all,'  replied  the  East  Wind.  *  But  we  shall  soon 
get  there.  Do  you  see  the  rocky  wall  yonder,  and  the  great 
cave,  where  the  vines  cluster  like  a  broad  green  cm  tain  ? 
Through  that  we  shall  pass.  Wrap  yourself  in  your  cloak. 
Here  the  sun  scorches  you,  but  a  step  farther  it  will  be  icy 
cold.  The  bird  which  hovers  past  the  cave  has  one  wing 
in  the  region  uf  summer  ana  the  other  in  the  wintry 
cold.' 
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*  So  this  is  the  way  to  the  Garden  of  Paradise  ? '  observed 
the  Prince. 

They  went  into  the  cave.  Ugh !  but  it  was  icy  cold 
there,  but  this  did  not  last  long.  The  East  Wind  spread 
out  his  wings,  and  they  gleamed  like  the  brightest  fire. 
What  a  cave  was  that !  Great  blocks  of  stone,  from  which 
the  water  dripped  down,  hung  over  them  in  the  strangest 
shapes  ;  sometimes  it  was  so  narrow  that  they  had  to 
creep  on  their  hands  and  knees,  sometimes  as  lofty  and 
broad  as  in  the  open  air.  The  place  looked  like  a  number 
of  mortuary  chapels,  with  dumb  organ  pipes,  and  iKtrified 
banners. 

'  We  are  going  through  the  way  of  death  to  the  Ganlen 
of  Paradise,  are  we  not  ?  '  inquired  the  Prince. 

The  East  Wind  answered  not  a  syllable,  but  he  pointed 
forward  to  where  a  lovely  blue  light  gleamed  upon  them. 
The  stone  blocks  over  their  heads  became  more  and  more 
like  a  mist,  and  at  last  looked  hke  a  white  cloud  in  the 
moonlight.  Now  they  were  in  a  deliciously  mild  air,  fresh 
as  on  tne  hills,  fragrant  as  among  the  roses  of  the  valley. 
There  ran  a  river,  clear  as  the  air  itself,  and  the  fishes 
were  like  silver  and  gold  ;  purple  eels,  flashing  out  blue 
sparks  at  every  moment,  played  in  the  water  below  ;  and 
the  bi'oad  water-plant  leaves  shone  in  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow  ;  the  flower  itself  was  an  orange-coloured  ^-ming 
flame,  to  which  the  water  gave  nourishment,  as  i  oil  to 
the  burning  lamp  ;  a  bridge  of  marble,  strong,  indeed,  but 
so  lightly  built  that  it  looked  as  if  made  of  lace  and  glass 
beads,  led  them  across  the  water  to  the  Island  of  Happiness, 
where  the  Garden  of  Paradise  bloomed. 

The  East  Wind  took  the  Prince  in  his  arms  and  carried 
him  over  there.  There  flowers  and  leaves  sang  the  loveliest 
songs  from  his  childhood,  but  with  such  swelling  music 
ail  no  human  voice  can  utter. 

Were  they  palm  trees  that  grew  here,  or  gigantic  water- 
plants  ?  Such  verdant  mighty  trees  the  Prince  had  never 
beheld  ;  the  most  wonderful  climbing  plants  hung  there 
in  long  festoons,  as  one  only  sees  them  illuminated  in  gold 
and  colours  on  the  margins  of  old  miasal -books  or  twined 
among  the  initial  letters .  Here  were  the  strangest  groupings 
of  birds,  flowers,  and  twining  lines.    Close  by,  in  the  grass. 
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stood  a  flock  of  peacocks  with  their  shining  starry  trains 
outspread. 

Yes,  it  was  really  so  !  But  when  the  Prince  touched 
these,  he  found  they  were  not  birds,  but  plants  ;  they  were 
great  burdocks,  which  shone  like  the  peacock's  gorgeous 
train.  The  lion  and  'he  tiger  sprang  to  and  fro  like  agile 
cats  among  the  green  bushes,  which  were  fragrant  as  the 
blossom  of  the  olive  tree  ;  and  the  lion  and  the  tiger  were 
tame.  The  wild  wood  pigeon  shone  like  the  most  beautiful 
pearl,  and  beat  her  wings  against  the  lion's  mane  ;    and 


the  antelope,  usually  so  timid,  stood  by  nodding  its  head, 
as  if  it  wished  to  play  too. 

Now  came  the  Fairy  of  Paradise.  Her  garb  shone  like 
the  sun,  and  her  countenance  was  cheerful  like  that  of 
a  happy  mother  when  she  is  well  pleased  with  her  child. 
She  was  young  and  beautiful,  and  was  followed  by  a  number 
of  pretty  maidens,  each  with  a  gleaming  star  in  her  hair. 
The  East  Wind  gave  her  the  written  leaf  from  the  Phoenix 
bird,  and  her  eyes  shone  with  pleaaure. 

She  took  the  Princr  by  the  hand  and  led  him  into  her 
palace,  where  the  walla  had  the  colour  of  a  splendid  tnlip 
leaf  when  it  is  held  up  in  the  sunlight.  The  ceiling  was 
a  great  sparkling  flower,  and  the  more  one  looked  up  at 
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it,  the  deeper  did  its  cup  appenr.  The  Prince  stepped 
to  the  window  and  looked  through  one  of  the  panes.  Here 
he  saw  the  Tree  of  Knowledge,  with  the  serpent,  and  Adam 
and  Eve  were  standing  close  by. 

'  Were  they  not  driven  out  ? '  he  asked. 

And  the  Fairy  smiled,  and  explained  to  him  that  Time 
had  burned  in  the  picture  upon  that  pane,  but  not  as 
people  are  accustomed  to  see  pictures.  No,  there  was  life 
in  it ;  the  leaves  of  the  trees  moved  ;  men  came  and  went 
as  in  a  dissolving  view.  And  he  looked  through  another 
pane,  and  there  was  Jacob's  dream,  with  the  ladder  reaching 
up  into  heaven,  and  the  angels  with  great  wings  were 
ascending  and  descending.  Ves,  everj'thing  that  had 
happened  in  the  world  lived  and  moved  in  the  glass  panes  ; 
such  cunning  pictures  only  Time  could  bum  in. 

The  Fairy  smiled,  and' led  him  into  a  great  lofty  hall, 
whoso  walls  appeared  transparent.  Here  were  portraits, 
and  each  face  looked  fairer  than  the  last.  There  were  to 
be  8€«n  millions  of  happy  ones  who  smiled  and  sang,  so 
that  it  flowed  together  into  a  melody ;  the  uppermost  were 
so  small  that  they  looked  like  the  sniallest  rosebud,  when 
it  is  drawn  as  a  point  upon  papr.  And  in  the  midst  of 
the  hall  stood  a  great  tree  with  rich  pendent  boughs  ; 
golden  apples,  great  and  small,  hung  like  oranges  among 
the  leaves.  That  was  the  Tree  of  Knowledge,  of  whoso 
fruit  Adam  and  Eve  had  eaten.  From  each  leaf  fell  a 
shining  red  dew-drop  ;  it  was  as  though  the  tree  wept 
tears  of  blood. 

'  Let  us  now  get  into  the  boat,'  said  the  Fairy,  *  then 
we  will  enjoy  some  refreshment  on  the  heaving  waters. 
The  boat  rocks,  yet  does  not  quit  its  station  ;  but  all 
the  lands  of  the  earth  will  glide  past  in  our  sight.' 

And  it  was  wonderful  to  behold  how  the  whole  coast 
moved.  There  came  the  lofty  snow-covered  Alps,  with 
clouds  and  black  pine  trees  ;  the  horn  sounded  with  its 
melancholy  note,  and  the  shepherd  trolled  his  merry  song 
in  the  valley.  Then  tbo  banana  trees  bent  their  long 
hanging  branches  over  the  bcxit ;  coal-black  swans  swam 
on  the  water,  and  the  strangest  tmimals  nd  flowers  showed 
themselves  upon  the  shore  That  was  New  Holland,  the 
fifth  great  division  of  the  world,  which  gUded  past  with  a 
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bac'tgrount^  of  blue  hills.  They  hoard  the  song  of  the  priests, 
and  saw  the  savages  dancing  to  the  sound  of  drums  and 
of  bono  trumpets.  Egypt's  pyramids,  towering  aloft  to  the 
clouds,  overturned  pillars  and  sphinxes,  half  buried  in  the 
sand,  sailed  past  likewise.  The  Northern  Lights  shone  over 
the  glaciers  of  the  north — it  was  a  firework  that  no  one 
could  imitate.  The  Prince  was  quite  happy,  and  he  saw 
a  hundred  times  more  than  we  can  relate  here. 

*  And  can  I  always  stay  hero  ?  '  asked  he. 

'  That  depends  upon  yourself,'  answered  the  Fairy.  *  If 
you  do  not,  like  Adam,  yield  *o  the  temptation  to  do  what 
is  forbidden,  you  may  always  remain  here.' 

'  f  Mhall  not  touch  the  apples  on  the  Tree  of  Knowk'lge  1  ' 
said  the  Prince.  '  Here  are  thousands  of  fruits  juk'  as 
beautiful  as  those.' 

'  Search  your  own  heart,  and  if  you  are  not  strong  enough, 
go  away  with  the  East  Wind  that  brought  you  hither.  He 
is  going  to  fly  back,  and  will  not  show  himself  here  again 
for  a  hundred  years  :  the  time  will  pass  for  you  in  this 
place  as  if  it  were  a  hundred  hours,  but  it  is  a  long  time 
for  the  temptation  of  sin.  Every  evening,  when  I  leave 
you,  I  shall  have  to  caii  to  you,  "  Come  with  me  I  "  and 
I  shall  have  to  beckon  to  you  with  my  hand  ;  but  stay 
where  you  are  :  do  not  go  with  me,  or  your  longing  will 
become  greater  with  every  step.  You  will  then  come  int<  > 
the  hall  where  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  grows  ;  I  sleep  under 
its  fragrant  pendent  boughs  ;  you  will  bend  over  me,  and 
I  must  smile  ;  but  if  you  press  a  kiss  upon  my  mouth,  the 
Paradise  will  sink  deep  into  the  earth  and  be  lost  to  you. 
The  keen  wind  of  the  desert  will  rush  around  you,  the  cold 
rain  drop  from  your  hair,  and  sorrow  and  woe  will  be  your 
portion.' 

'  I  shall  stay  here  !  '   said  the  Prince. 

And  the  East  Wind  kissed  him  on  the  forehead,  and  said, 

'  Be  strong,  and  we  shall  meet  here  again  in  a  hundred 
years.    Farewell !   farewell !  * 

And  the  East  Wind  spread  out  his  broad  wings,  and 
they  flashed  like  sheet  lightning  in  harvest-time,  or  like 
the  Northern  Lights  in  the  cold  winter. 

'  Farewell !  farewell ! '  sounded  from  among  the  flowers 
and  the  trees.    Storks  and  pelicans  fiew  away  in  rows  like 
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liattering  ribbons,  and  bore  him  company  U>  *ho  boundary 
of  the  garden. 

'  Now  wo  will  begin  our  dances  ! '  cried  the  Fairy.  '  At 
the  end,  when  I  dance  with  you,  when  the  sun  goes  down, 
you  will  see  me  beckon  to  you  ;  you  will  hear  me  call  to 
you,  "  Come  with  me  ;  "  but  do  not  obey.  For  a  hundred 
years  I  must  repeat  this  every  evening  ;  every  time,  when 
the  trial  is  past,  you  will  gain  more  strength  ;  at  last  you 
will  not  think  of  it  at  all.  This  evening  is  the  firet  time. 
Now  I  have  warned  you.' 

And  the  Fairy  led  him  into  a  great  hall  of  white  trans- 
parent lilies  ;  the  yellow  stamens  in  eac^  flower  formed 
a  li*'.  wolden  harp,  which  sounded  both  Kke  a  stringed 
inati  \mf  nt  and  a  flute.  The  most  beautiful  maidens,  float- 
ing ai  1  >-u«n<le/,  clad  in  gauzy  mist,  glided  by  in  the  dance, 
and  s&  i  of  xju  happiness  of  livin  .  .:,!  decl*Ted  that  they 
would  .  vcr  ilie,  and  that  the  vjia  1.  u  of  Paradise  would 
bloom  ioTv\eT. 

And  the  sun  went  down.  The  whole  sky  shone  like 
gold,  which  gave  to  the  lilies  the  hue  of  the  most  glorious 
roses  ;  and  the  Prince  drank  of  tho  foaming  wine  which 
the  maidens  poured  out  for  him,  and  felt  a  happiness  1*^ 
had  never  before  known.  He  saw  how  the  background  of 
the  hall  openeu,  and  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  stood  in  a  glory 
which  blinded  his  eyes  ;  the  singing  there  waa  soft  and 
lovely  as  the  voice  of  his  dear  mother,  and  it  was  as  though 
she  sang,  '  My  child  I  my  beloved  child  1 ' 

Then  the  Fairy  beckoned  to  him,  and  called  out  per- 
suasively, 

'  Come  with  me  !  come  with  me  !  ' 

And  he  rushed  towards  her,  forgetting  his  promise, 
forgetting  it  the  very  first  evening  ;  and  still  she  bookoned 
and  smiled.  The  fragrance,  the  delicious  fragrance  arorrfl 
became  stronger,  the  harps  sounded  far  more  lovely,  .  •  ci 
it  seemed  as  though  the  millions  of  smiling  heads  in  L 
hall,  where  the  tree  grew,  nodded  and  sang,  '  One  mufct 
know  everything— man  is  the  lord  of  the  earth.'  And 
they  were  no  longer  drops  of  blood  that  the  Tree  of  Know- 
ledge wept ;  they  were  md  shining  stare  which  he  seemed 
to  see. 

'  Come  !  come  !  '   tho  quivering  voice  still  cried,  and  at 
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every  step  the  Prince's  cheeks  burned  more  hotly  and  his 
blood  flowed  more  rapidly, 

'  I  must ! '  said  he.  '  It  is  no  sin,  it  cannot  be  one.  Why 
not  follow  beauty  and  joy  ?  I  only  want  to  see  her  asleep  ; 
there  will  be  nothing  lost  if  I  only  refrain  from  kieiing  her  ; 
and  I  will  not  kiss  her :  I  am  strong  and  have  a  resolute 
will !  • 

And  the  Fairy  threw  off  her  shining  cloak  and  bent  back 
the  branches,  and  in  another  moment  she  was  hidden 
among  them. 

•I  have  not  yet  sinned,'  said  the  Prince,  'and  I  will 
not.' 

And  he  pushed  the  boughs  aside.  There  she  slept  already, 
beautiful  as  only  a  fairy  in  the  Garden  of  Paradise  can  be. 
She  smiled  in  her  dreams,  and  he  bent  ov'er  her,  and  saw 
tears  quivering  beneath  her  eyelids  ! 

'  Do  you  weep  for  me  ?  '  he  whispered.  *  Weep  not, 
thou  glorious  woman  !  Now  only  I  underatand  the  bliss 
of  Paradise !  It  e*.  "eams  through  my  blood,  through 
my  thoughts  ;  the  power  of  the  angel  and  of  increasing 
life  I  feel  in  my  mortal  body  !  Let  what  will  happen  to 
me  now  ;  one  moment  like  tlus  is  wealth  enough  !  ' 

And  he  kissed  the  tears  from  her  eyes — his  mouth 
touched  hers. 

Then  there  resounded  a  clap  of  thunder  so  loud  and 
dreadful  that  no  one  had  ever  heard  the  like,  and  every- 
thing fell  down  ;  and  the  beautiful  Fairy  and  the  charming 
Paradise  sank  down,  deeper  and  deeper.  The  Prince  saw 
it  vanish  into  the  black  night ;  like  a  little  bright  star  it 
gleamed  out  of  the  far  distance.  A  deadly  chill  ran  through 
his  frame,  and  he  closed  his  eyes  and  lay  for  a  long  time  as 
one  dead. 

The  cold  rain  fell  upon  his  face,  the  keen  wind  roared 
round  his  head,  and  then  his  senses  returned  to  bim. 

'  What  have  I  done  ?  '  he  sighed.  '  I  have  sinned  like 
Adam — sinned  so  that  Paradise  has  sunk  deep  down  !  ' 

And  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  the  star  in  the  distance — 
the  star  that  gle^-med  like  the  Pa:  idise  that  had  sunk 
down,  was  the  morning  ^tar  in  the  sky. 

He  stood  up,  and  found  himself  in  the  great  forest,  eloso 
by  the  Cave  of  the  Winds,  and  the  mother  of  the  \Vinds 
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sat  by  his  side  :   she  looked  angry,  and  raised  her  arm  in 
the  air. 

*  The  very  first  evening  ! '  said  she.  '  I  thought  it  would 
be  so  !  Yes,  if  you  were  my  son,  you  would  have  to  go 
into  the  sack  !  ' 

'  Yes,  he  shall  go  in  there  ! '  said  Death.  He  was 
a  strong  old  man,  with  a  scythe  in  his  hand,  and  with 
great  black  wings.  *  Yes,  he  shall  bo  laid  in  his  coffin, 
but  not  yet :  I  only  register  him,  and  let  him  wander 
awhile  in  the  world  to  expiate  his  sins  and  to  grow  better.. 
But  one  day  I  shall  come.  When  he  least  expects  it, 
I  shall  clap  him  in  the  black  coffin,  put  him  on  my  head, 
and  fly  up  towards  the  star.  There,  too,  blooms  the  Garden 
of  Paradise  ;  and  if  he  is  good  and  pious  he  will  go  in 
there  ;  but  if  his  thoughts  are  evil,  and  his  heart  still  full 
of  sin,  he  will  sink  with  his  coffin  deeper  than  Paradise 
has  sunk,  and  only  every  thousandth  year  I  shall  fetch 
him,  that  he  may  sink  deeper,  or  that  he  may  attain  to 
the  star — the  shining  star  up  yonder  1  * 


THE  FLYING  TRUNK 

There  was  once  a  merchant,  whf»  was  so  rich  that  he 
could  pave  the  whole  street  with  silver  coins,  and  almost 
have  enough  left  for  a  little  lane.  But  he  did  not  do  that ; 
he  knew  how  to  employ  his  money  differently.  When  he 
spent  a  shilling  he  got  back  a  crown,  such  a  clever  merchant 
was  he  ;  and  this  continued  till  ho  died. 

His  son  now  got  all  this  money ;  and  he  lived  merrily, 
going  to  the  masquerade  every  evening,  making  kitca  out 
of  dollar  notes,  and  playing  at  ducks  and  drakes  on  the 
sea  coast  with  gold  pieces  instead  of  pebbles.  In  this  way 
the  money  might  soon  be  Hpent,  and  indeed  it  was  so.  At 
last  he  had  no  more  than  four  shillings  leift, .  nd  no  clothes 
to  wear  but  a  pair  of  s'ippers  and  an  old  drebsing-gown. 
Now  his  friends  did  not  trouble  themselves  any  more  about 
him,  as  they  could  not  wnlk  with  him  in  the  Htreet;  but 
one  of  them,  who  was  good-natured,  sent  him  an  old  trunk, 
with  the  remark,  '  Pack  up  !  '  Yes,  that  was  all  very  well, 
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but  he  had  nothing  to  pack,  therefore  he  seated  himself 
in  the  trunk. 

That  was  a  wonderful  trunk.  So  soon  as  any  one  pressed 
the  lock,  the  trunk  could  fly.  This  it  now  did  ;  whirr  /  away 
it  flew  with  him  through  the  chimney  and  over  the  clouds, 
farther  and  farther  away.  But  as  often  as  the  bottom  of 
the  trunk  cracked  a  little  he  was  in  great  fear  lest  it  might  go 
to  pieces,  and  then  he  would  have  thrown  a  fine  somersault ! 


In  that  way  he  came  to  the  land  of  the  Turks.  He  hid  the 
trunk  in  n  wood  under  some  dry  leaves,  and  then  went 
into  the  town.  He  could  do  that  very  well,  for  among 
the  Turks  all  the  people  went  dressed  like  himself  in 
dressing-gown  and  slippers.  Then  he  met  a  nurse  with 
a  little  child. 

'  Here,  you  Turkish  nurse,'  he  began,  '  what  kind  of 
a  great  oastlo  is  that  cloHe  by  the  town,  in  which  the 
windowH  are  so  high  up  ?  ' 

*  T»  f^re  dwells  the  Sultan's  daugh*^r.'  rcplitMi  she.     '  It 
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is  prophesied  that  she  will  be  very  unhappy  respecting 
a  lover ;  and  therefore  nobody  may  go  to  ner,  unless  the 
Sultan  and  Sultana  are  there  too.' 

'  Thank  you  1 '  said  the  merchant's  son  ;  and  he  went 
out  into  the  forest,  seated  himself  in  his  trunk,  flew  on 
the  roof,  and  crept  through  the  window  into  the  Princess's 
room. 

She  was  lying  asleep  on  the  sofa,  and  she  was  so  beautiful 
that  the  merchant's  son  was  compelled  to  kiss  her.  Then 
she  awoke,  and  was  very  much  startled  ;  but  ho  said  he 
wa:i  a  Turkish  angel  who  had  come  down  to  her  through 
the  air,  and  that  pleased  Lor. 

They  sat  down  side  by  side,  and  he  told  her  stories  about 
her  eyes  ;  he  told  her  they  were  the  most  glorious  dark 
lakes,  and  that  thoughts  were  swimming  about  in  them 
like  mermaids.  And  he  told  her  about  her  forehead  ; 
that  it  was  a  snowy  moimtain  with  the  most  splendid 
halls  and  pictures.  And  he  told  her  about  the  stork  who 
brings  the  lovely  little  children. 

Yes,  those  were  fine  histories  ! 
Princess  if  she  would  marry  him, 
directly. 

'  But  you  must  come  here  on 
'  Then  the  Sultan  and  the  Sultana 
They  will  be  very  proud  that  I  am  to  marry  a  Turkish 
angel.  But  take  care  that  you  know  a  very  pretty  story, 
for  both  my  parents  are  very  fond  indeed  of  stories.  My 
mother  likes  them  high-flown  and  moral,  but  my  fatlicr 
likes  them  merry,  so  that  one  can  laugh.' 

'  Yes,  I  shall  bring  no  marriage  gift  but  a  story,*  said 
he  ;  and  so  they  parted.  But  the  l*rince88  gave  him 
a  sabre,  the  sheath  embroidered  with  gold  pieces,  and 
that  was  very  useful  to  him. 

Now  he  flew  away,  bought  a  new  dressing-gown,  and  sat 
in  the  forest  and  made  up  '  story  ;  it  was  to  be  ready  by 
Saturday,  and  that  was  not  an  easy  thing. 

By  the  time  he  had  finished  it  Saturday  had  come.  The 
Sultan  and  his  wife  and  all  the  court  were  at  the  Princess's 
to  tea.    He  was  received  very  graciously. 

*  Will  you  U?l\  us  u  story  ? '  said  the  Sultana  ;  '  one  that 
is  deep  and  edifying.' 


Then  he  asked  the 
and  she  said   '  Yes,' 

Saturday,'  said  she. 
will  be  here  to  tea. 
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'  Yes,  but  one  that  we  can  laugh  at,'  said  the  Sultan. 

'  Certainly,'  he  replied ;  and  began.    And  now  listen  well. 

'  There  was  once  a  bundle  of  Matches,  and  these  Matches 

were   particularly   proud   of   their  high   descent.     Their 

genealogical  tree,  that  is  to  say,  the  great  fir  tree  of  which 

each  of  them  was  a  little  splinter,  had  been  a  great  old 

tree  out  in  the  forest.     The  Matches  now  lay  between 

a  Tinder-Box  and  en  old  iron  Pot ;  and  they  were  telling 

about  the  days  of  their  youth.    "  Yes,  when  we  were  upon 

the  green  boughs,"  they  said,  "  then  we  really  were  upon 

the  green  boughs  !    Every  morning  and  evening  there  was 

diamond  tea  for  us,  I  mean  dew  ;  we  had  sunshine  all  day 

long  whenever  the  sun  shone,  and  all  the  little  birds  had 

to  tell  stories.    We  could  see  very  well  that  we  were  rich, 

for  the  other  trees  were  only  dressed  out  in  summer,  while 

our  family  had  the  means  to  wear  green  dresses  in  the 

winter  as  well.    But  then  the  woodcutter  came,  like  a  great 

revolution,  and  our  family  was  broken  up.    The  head  of 

the  family  got  an  appointment  as  mainmast  in  a  first-rate 

ship,  which  could  sail  round  the  world  if  necessary ;   the 

other  branches  went  to  other  places,  and  now  we  have  the 

office  of  kindling  a  light  for  the  vulgar  herd.    That  's  how 

we  grand  people  came  to  be  in  the  kitchen." 

*  '  My  fate  was  of  a  difEerent  kind,"  said  the  iron  Pot 
which  stood  next  to  the  Matches.  "  From  the  beginning, 
ever  since  I  came  into  the  world,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  scouring  and  cooking  done  in  me.  I  look  after 
the  practical  part,  and  am  the  first  here  in  the  house.  My 
onhr  pleasure  is  to  sit  in  my  place  after  dinner,  very  clean 
and  neat,  and  to  carry  on  a  sensible  conversation  with  my 
comrades.  But  except  the  Water  Pot,  which  sometimes  is 
taken  down  into  the  courtyard,  we  always  live  within  our 
four  walls.  Our  only  newsmonger  iH  the  Market  Biwket ; 
but  he  speaks  very  uneasily  about  the  government  and  the 
people.  Yes,  the  other  day  there  was  an  old  pot  that  fell 
down  from  fright,  and  burst.  He  's  liberal,  I  can  tell  you  !  " 
"Now  you're  talkingtoo  much,"  the  Tinder-Box  interrupted, 
and  the  steel  struck  against  the  flint,  so  that  sparks  flew 
out.    "  Shall  wc  not  have  a  merry  evening  ?  " 

Yes,  let  us  talk  about  who  is  the  grandest,"  said  the 
Matches. 
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'  "  No,  I  don't  like  to  talk  about  myself,"  retorted  the 
Pot.  "  Let  us  get  up  an  evening  entertainment.  I  will 
begin.  I  will  tell  a  story  from  real  life,  something  that 
every  one  has  experienced,  so  that  we  can  easily  imagine 
the  situation,  and  take  pleasure  in  it.  On  the  Baltic,  by 
the  Danish  beech-trees " 

'  "  That 's  a  pretty  beginning  !  "  cried  all  the  Plates. 
"  That  will  be  a  story  we  shall  like." 

'  "  Yes,  there  I  spent  my  youth  in  a  quiet  family  where 
the  furniture  was  polished,  and  the  floors  scoured,  and  new 
curtains  were  put  up  every  fortnight." 

'  "  What  an  interesting  way  you  have  of  telling  a  story  !  " 
faaid  the  Carpet  Broom.  "  One  can  tell  directly  that  the 
narrator  is  a  woman.  There 's  something  pure  runs  through 
It. 

*  "  Yes,  one  feels  that,"  said  the  Water  Pot,  and  out  of 
delight  it  gave  a  little  hop,  so  that  there  was  a  splash  on 
the  floor. 

*  And  the  Pot  went  on  telling  her  story,  and  the  end  was 
as  good  aa  the  beginning. 

'  All  the  Plates  rattled  with  joy,  and  the  Carpet  Broom 
brought  some  green  parsley  out  of  the  dust  hole,  and  put 
it  like  a  wreath  on  the  Pot,  for  he  knew  that  it  would  vex 
the  others.  "  If  I  crown  her  to-day,"  it  thought,  "  she 
will  crown  me  to-morrow." 

'  "  Now  I'll  dance,"  said  the  Fire  Tongs,  and  she 
danced.  Preserve  us  !  how  that  implement  could  lift  up 
one  leg  1  The  old  Chair  Cushion  burst  to  see  it.  "  Shall 
I  be  crowned  too  ?  "  thought  the  Tongs  ;  and  indeed 
a  wreath  was  awarded. 

'  "  They're  only  common  people,  after  all !  "  thought 
the  Matches. 

Now  the  Tea  Urn  was  to  sing  ;  but  she  said  she  hnd 
taken  cold,  and  could  not  sing  unless  she  felt  boiling  within. 
But  that  was  only  affectation  ;  she  did  not  want  to  sing, 
except  when  she  was  in  the  parlour  with  the  grand  people. 

'In  the  window  sat  an  old  Quill  Pen,  with  wliich  the 
maid  general ly  wrote  :  there  was  nothing  remarkable  about 
this  pen,  except  that  it  had  been  dip|X>d  too  deep  into  the 
ink,  but  she  wii8  proud  of  that.  "  If  the  Tea  Urn  won't 
siag,"  she  said,  "  she  may  leave  it  alone.    Outside  hangs 
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a  nightingale  in  a  cage,  and  he  can  sing.  He  hasn't  had 
any  education,  but  this  evening  we'll  say  nothing  about 
that." 

•  "I  think  it  very  wrong,"  said  the  Tea  Kettle— he  was 
the  kitchen  singer,  and  half-brother  to  the  Tea  Urn— 
''  that  that  rich  and  foreign  bird  should  be  listened  to  ! 
Is  that  patriotic  ?    Let  the  Market  Basket  decide." 

•  "I  am  vexed,"  said  the  Market  Basket.  "  No  one  can 
imagine  how  much  I  am  secretly  vexed.  Is  that  a  proper 
way  of  spending  the  evening  1  Would  it  not  be  more 
sensible  to  put  the  house  in  order  ?  Let  each  one  go  to 
his  own  place,  and  I  would  arrange  the  whole  game.  That 
would  be  quite  another  thing." 

'  *j  ^^'  ^®*  ^  ™*^e  a  disturbance,"  cried  they  all.  Then 
the  door  opened,  and  the  maid  came  in,  and  they  all  stood 
still ;  not  one  stirred.  But  there  was  not  one  pot  among 
them  who  did  not  know  what  he  could  do,  and  how  grand 
he  was.  "  Yes,  if  I  had  liked,"  each  one  thought,  "  it 
might  have  been  a  very  merry  evening." 

.'The  servant  girl  took  the  Matches  and  lighted  the  fire 
with  them.  Mercy  !  how  they  sputtered  and  burst  out 
into  flame  1     "Now  every  one  can  see,"  thought  they, 

that  we  are  the  first.  How  we  shine  !  what  a  light !  "— 
and  they  burned  out.' 

'  That  was  a  capital  story,'  said  the  Sultana.  '  I  feel 
myself  quit«  carried  away  to  the  kitchen,  to  the  Matches. 
Yes,  now  thou  shalt  marry  our  daughter.' 

'  Yes,  certainly,'  said  the  Sultan,  '  thou  shalt  marry  our 
daughter  on  Monday.' 

And  they  called  him  thou,  because  he  was  to  belong  to 
the  family.  ° 

The  wedding  was  decided  on,  and  on  the  evening  before 
It  the  hole  city  was  illuminated.  Biscuits  and  cakes  were 
thrown  among  the  people,  the  street  biys  stood  on  their 
toes,  called  out  '  Hurrah  !  '  and  whistled  on  their  fingers. 
It  was  uncommonly  splendid. 

'  Yes,  I  shall  have  to  give  sometliing  as  a  treat,'  thought 
the  merchant's  eon.  So  ho  bought  rockets  and  crackers, 
and  every  imaginable  sort  of  firework,  put  them  all  into 
his  trunk,  and  flow  up  into  the  air. 

*  Crack  !  '  how  they  went,  and  how  they  went  off  !   All 
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tho  Turks  hopped  up  with  Huch  a  start  that  tlieir  slippers 
flow  about  their  ears  ;  such  a  meteor  they  had  never  yet 
seen.  Now  they  could  understand  that  it  must  be  a 
Turkish  angel  who  was  going  to  marry  tho  Princess. 

As  soon  as  tho  merchant's  son  descended  again  into  tho 
forest  with  his  trunk,  he  thought,  *  I  will  go  into  the  town 
now,  and  hear  how  it  all  looked.'  And  it  was  quite  natural 
that  he  wanted  to  do  so. 

What  stories  people  told  !  Every  one  whom  ho  asked 
about  it  had  seen  it  in  a  separate  way ;  but  one  and  all 
thought  it  fine. 

'  I  saw  the  Turkish  angel  himself,'  said  one.  '  He  had 
oyes  like  glowing  stars,  and  a  beard  like  foaming  water.' 

*  He  flew  in  a  fiery  mantle,*  said  another ;  '  the  most 
lovely  little  cherub  peeped  forth  from  among  the  folds.' 

Yes,  they  were  wonderful  things  that  ho  heard  ;  and  on 
the  following  day  he  was  to  be  married. 

Now  he  went  back  to  the  forest  to  rest  himself  in  his 
trunk.  But  what  had  become  of  that  ?  A  spark  from  the 
fireworks  had  set  firo  to  it,  and  the  trunk  was  burned  to 
ashes.  He  could  not  fly  any  more,  and  could  not  get  to 
his  bride. 

She  stood  all  day  on  the  roof  waiting  ;  and  most  likely 
she  is  waiting  still.  But  he  wanders  through  the  world 
telling  fairy  tales  ;  but  they  are  not  so  merry  as  that  one 
he  told  about  the  Matches. 


THE  STORKS 

On  the  last  house  in  a  little  village  stood  a  Stork's  nest. 
The  Mother  Stork  sat  iu  it  with  her  four  young  ones,  who 
stretched  out  their  heads  with  the  pointed  black  beaks, 
for  their  beaks  had  not  yet  turned  red.  A  little  way  off 
stood  the  Father-Stork,  all  aU  ne  on  the  ridge  of  the  i"oof, 
quite  upright  and  stiff  ;  he  iuid  drawn  up  ono  of  his  legH, 
so  as  not  to  be  quite  idle  wiulo  he  stood  sentry.  One 
would  have  thought  he  had  been  carved  out  of  wood,  so 
still  did  ho  stand.  He  thought,  '  It  must  look  very  grand, 
that  my  wife  has  a  sentry  standing  by  her  nest.     They 
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can't  toll  that  it  is  her  husband.     Thoy  certainly  think 
I  have  been  commanded  to  stand  here.    That  looks  so 
aristocratic  ! '  And  he  went  on  standing  on  one  leg. 
Below  in  the  street  a  whole  crowd  of  children  were 


playing;  and  when  they  tangU  sigat  >  .  .ac  Storks,  one 
of  the  boldest  of  the  boxv,  and  aft«rv/ards  aU  of  them,  sang 
the  old  verse  abc  t  th..  Storks  Bu.  they  ooly  sang  it 
just  OS  ho  could  reiu  ;Bbe/'  .'f  •  w        j         o 
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Stork,  8tork,  fly  away  ; 

Uo  and  stay  at  homo  to-day. 
Your  wifo  is  lying  in  the  nest, 

VVitli  four  young  beneath  her  breast. 

The  first  he  vrill  he  hanged, 

The  second  will  be  bangoil, 
Tho  third  he  will  l>e  burned. 

And  the  fourth  one  will  be  turned 
Outside  in ! 

*  Just  hear  what  those  boja  are  singing  !  *  said  the  littlo 
Stork-children.    '  They  say  we're  to  be  hanged  and  burned.' 

'  You're  not  to  care  for  thivt !  '  said  the  Mother-Stork. 
'  Don't  listen  to  it,  and  then  it  won't  matter.' 

But  the  boys  M'ent  on  singing,  and  po-'utcd  at  the  Storks 
mockingly  with  their  fingers  ;  only  one  boy,  whose  name 
was  Peter,  declared  that  it  was  a  sin  to  maL*)  jest  of  animals, 
and  he  would  not  join  in  it  at  all. 

The  Mother-Stork  comforted  her  cliildren.  '  Don't  you 
mind  it  at  all,'  she  said  •  '  titm  how  quiet  your  father  stands, 
though  it 's  only  on  one  leg.' 

'  We  are  very  much  afraid,'  said  the  young  Storks  : 
and  they  drew  their  heads  far  back  into  the  nest. 

Now  to-day,  when  the  children  came  out  again  to  play, 
and  saw  the  Storks,  they  sang  their  song  : 

The  first  ho  >«ill  be  hanged, 
The  second  will  bo  banged 


'  Shall  we  be  hanged  and  burned  ?  '  asked  the  young 
Storks. 

'  No,  certainly  not,'  replied  the  mother.  '  You  shall 
leam  to  fly ;  I'll  exerci«e  you  ;  then  we  shall  fly  out  into 
the  meadows  and  pd,y  a  visit  to  the  frogs  ;  they  will  bow 
before  us  in  the  water,  and  sing  "  Co-ax  !  co-ax  !  "  and 
then  we  shall  eat  them  up.    That  will  be  a  real  pleasure.' 

'  And  what  then  ?  '  asked  the  young  Storks. 

'  Then  all  the  Storks  will  assemble,  ail  that  are  hei-e  in 
the  whole  country,  and  the  autumn  exercisos  begin  :  then 
one  must  fly  well,  for  that  is  highly  important,  for  whoever 
cannot  fly  properly  will  be  thrust  dead  by  the  general's 
beak ;  so  take  care  and  leam  well  when  the  exercising 
begins.' 
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'  But  then  we  shall  be  killed,  as  the  boys  say  : — and  only 
listen,  now  they're  singing  again.' 

^  *  Listen  to  me,  and  not  to  them,'  said  the  Mother-Stork. 
Aft«r  the  great  review  we  shall  fly  away  to  the  warm 
countries,  far  away  from  here,  over  moimtains  and  forests. 
We  shall  fly  to  E^t,  where  there  are  three-cornered 
houses  of  stone,  which  run  up  to  a  point  and  tower  above 
the  clouds  ;  they  are  called  pyramids,  and  are  older  than 
a  stork  can  imagine.  There  is  a  river  in  that  country  which 
runs  out  of  its  bed,  and  then  all  the  land  is  turned  to  mud. 
One  walks  about  in  the  mud,  and  eats  frogs.' 

'  Oh  !  '  cried  all  the  young  ones. 

'  Yes  !  It  is  glorious  there  !  One  does  nothing  all  day 
long  but  eat ;  and  whilo  we  arc  so  comfortable  over  there, 
hero  there  is  not  a  green  leaf  on  the  trees  ;  here  it  Ik  so 
cold  that  the  clouds  frecsse  to  pieces,  and  fall  down  in  little 
white  rags  !  ' 

It  'Vila  the  snow  that  she  meant,  but  she  could  not  explain 
it  m  any  other  way. 

'  And  do  the  naughty  boys  freeze  to  pieces  ?  '  asked  the 
young  Storks. 

•  No,  they  do  not  freeze  to  pieces  ;  but  they  are  not  far 
from  It,  and  must  sit  in  the  dark  room  and  cower.  You, 
on  the  other  hand,  can  fly  about  in  foreign  lands,  where' 
there  are  flowers,  and  the  sun  shines  warm.' 

Now  some  time  had  elapsed,  and  the  nestlings  had  grown 
so  large  that  they  could  stand  upright  in  the  nest  and  look 
far  around  ;  and  the  Father-Stork  came  every  day  with 
dehcioufi  fiogs,  little  snakes,  and  all  kinds  of  stork-dainties 
aa  he  found  them.  Oh  !  it  look,  d  funny  when  he  performed 
feats  before  them !  He  laic'  his  lead  quite  back  upon  his  tail 
and  clapped  with  his  beak  a«  it  it  had  been  a  little  clapiier ; 
and  then  he  told  them  stories,  all  about  the  niai-shes. 

•  Listen  !  now  you  roust  loom  to  flv,'  said  <he  Mother- 
htork  one  day  ;  and  all  the  four  young  ones  had  to  go  out 
on  the  ndge  of  the  roof.  Oh.  how  they  tottered  !  how 
they  balanced  themselves  with  their  wings,  and  yet  thev 
were  nearly  falling  down.  o  j  j 

'Only  J^tik  at  me,'  said  the  mother.  *  Thus  you  must 
hold  your  heads  !  Thus  you  nmst  pitch  your  feet !  One.  two ! 
one,  two  !     That 's  what  will  help  you  on  in  the  world.' 
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Then  she  flew  a  little  way.  and  the  yonng  ones  made 
a  little  clumsy  leap.  Bump ! — theio  they  lay,  for  their 
bodies  were  too  heavy. 

*  I  will  not  fly  I '  said  one  of  the  young  Storkn,  and  crept 
back  into  the  nest ;  '  I  don't  care  about  getting  to  the 
warm  oountries.' 

*  Do  you  want  to  freeze  to  death  here,  when  the  Mrinter 
comes  ?  Are  the  bo}.  to  come  and  hang  you,  and  singe 
you,  and  roaat  yoi.  f    Now  I'll  call  them.' 


'  Oh,  no  ! '  cried  the  young  Stork,  and  hopped  out  on  to 
the  roof  again  like  the  rest. 

On  the  third  day  they  could  actually  fly  a  little,  and 
then  they  thought  they  could  also  soar  and  hover  in  the 
air.  They  tried  it,  but — bump  ! — down  they  tumbled,  nnd 
they  had  to  flap  their  wings  again  quickly  enough.  Now 
the  boyb  came  into  the  street  again,  and  sang  their  song  : 

Stork,  Btork,  fly  away  I 

*  Shall  we  fly  down  and  pick  their  eyes  out  ?  '  asked  the 
young  Storks. 

•  No,'  Implied  the  mother,  '  let  them  alone.  Only  listen 
to  me,  that 's  far  more  important.    One,  two,  three ! — now 
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we  fly  round  to  the  right.  One,  two,  three  !— now  to  the 
left  round  the  chimney !  See,  that  was  very  good  !  the 
last  flap  with  the  wings  was  so  neat  and  correct  that  you 
shall  have  permission  to-morr  w  to  fly  with  me  to  the 
marsh !  Several  nice  stork  families  go  there  with  their 
young  :  show  them  that  mine  are  the  nicest,  and  that  you 
can  stalk  proudly;  that  looks  well,  and  will  get  you 
consideration.' 

'  But  are  we  not  to  take  revenge  on  the  rude  boys  '  ' 
asked  the  young  Storks. 

*  Let  them  scream  as  much  as  they  like.    You  will  fly 
up  to  the  clouds,  and  get  to  the  land  of  the  pyramids, 
when  they  will  have  to  shiver,  and  not  have  a  green  leaf 
•or  a  sweet  apple.' 

'  Yes,  we  will  revenge  ourselves  1 '  they  whispered  to 
one  another  ;  and  then  the  exercising  went  on. 

Among  all  the  boys  down  in  the  street,  the  one  most 
bent  upon  singing  the  teasing  song  was  he  who  had  begun 
It,  and  he  waa  quite  a  little  boy.  He  could  hardly  be  more 
than  six  years  old.  The  young  Storks  certainly  thought 
he  was  a  hundred,  for  he  was  much  bigger  than  their  mother 
and  father ;  and  how  should  they  know  what  age  children 
and  grown-up  people  may  be  ?  Their  revenge  was  to  oome 
upon  this  boy,  for  it  was  he  who  had  begun,  and  he  always 
kept  on.  The  young  Storks  were  very  angry ;  and  as 
they  grew  bigger  they  were  less  inclined  to  bear  it :  at  last 
their  mother  had  to  promise  them  that  they  should  be 
revenged,  but  not  till  the  last  day  of  their  stay. 

*  We  must  first  see  how  you  behave  at  the  grand  review 
It  you  get  through  badly,  so  that  the  general  stabs  you 
through  the  chest  with  his  beak,  the  boys  will  be  right,  at 
least  in  one  way.    Let  us  see.' 

'Yes,  you  shall  see!'  cried  the  young  Storks;  and 
then  they  took  all  imaginable  pains.  They  practised 
every  day,  and  flew  so  neatly  and  so  lightly  that  it  was 
a  pleasure  to  see  them. 

Now  the  autumn  came  on  ;  all  the  Storks  began  lo 
assemble,  to  fly  away  to  the  warm  countries  while  it  is 
winter  here.  That  vxls  a  review.  They  had  to  fly  over 
forests  and  villages,  to  show  how  well  they  could  soar,  for 
it  was  a  long  journey  they  had  before  them.    The  young 
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Storks  did  their  part  so  well  that  they  got  as  a  mark, 
'  Remarkably  well,  with  frogs  and  snakes.'  That  was  the 
highest  mark  ;  and  they  might  eat  the  frogs  and  snakes  ; 
and  that  is  what  they  did. 

'  Now  we  will  be  revenged  ! '  they  said. 

•Yes,  certainly!'  said  the  Mother-Stork.  'What  I 
have  thought  of  will  be  the  best.  I  know  the  pond  in  which 
all  the  little  mortals  lie  till  the  stork  comes  and  brings 
them  to  their  parents.  The  pretty  little  babies  lie  there 
and  dream  more  sweetly  than  they  ever  dream  afterwards. 
All  parents  are  glad  to  have  such  a  child,  and  all  children 
want  to  have  a  sister  or  a  brother.  Now  we  will  fly  to  the 
pond,  and  bring  one  for  each  of  the  children  who  have  not 
sung  the  naughty  song  and  laughed  at  the  storks.' 

'  But  ho  who  began  to  sing — ^that  naughty,  ugly  boy  ! ' 
screamed  the  young  Storks  ;  '  what  shall  we  do  with  him  ?  ' 

'  There  is  a  little  dead  child  in  the  pond,  one  that  has 
dreamed  itself  to  death  ;  we  will  bring  that  for  him.  TU^n 
he  will  cry  because  we  have  brought  him  a  little  dead 
brother.  But  that  good  boy — you  have  not  forgotten  him, 
the  one  who  said,  "  It  is  wrong  to  laugh  at  animals  !  "  for 
him  we  will  bring  a  brother  and  a  sister  too.  And  as  his 
name  is  Peter,  all  of  you  shall  be  called  Peter  too.' 

And  it  was  done  as  she  said  ;  all  the  storks  were  named 
Peter,  and  so  they  are  all  called  even  now. 
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THE  METAL  PIG 

In  the  city  of  Florence,  not  far  from  the  Piazza  dd 
Qranduca,  there  runs  a  little  cross -street,  I  think  it  is 
called  Porta  Bossa.  In  this  street,  in  front  of  a  kind  of 
market  hall  where  vegetables  are  sold,  there  lies  a  Pig 
artistically  fashioned  of  metal.  The  fresh  clear  water 
pours  from  the  snout  of  the  creature,  which  has  become 
a  blackish-green  from  age  ;  only  the  snout  shines  as  if  it 
had  been  polished,  and  indeed  it  has  been,  by  many 
hundreds  of  children  and  poor  people,  who  seize  it  with 
their  hands,  and  place  their  mouths  close  to  the  mouth  of 
the  animal,  to  drink.  It  is  a  perfect  picture  to  see  the 
well-shaped  creature  clasped  by  a  half-naked  boy,  who 
lays  his  red  lips  against  its  snout. 

Every  one  who  comes  to  Florence  can  easily  find  the 
place  ;  he  need  only  ask  the  first  beggar  he  meets  for  the 
Metal  Pig,  and  he  will  find  it. 

It  was  late  on  a  winter  evening.  The  mountains  were 
covered  with  snow  ;  but  the  moon  shone,  and  moonlight 
in  Italy  is  just  as  good  as  the  light  of  a  murky  Northern 
winter's  day  ;  nay,  it  is  better,  for  the  air  shines  and  lifts 
us  up,  while  in  the  North  the  cold  grey  leaden  covering 
seems  to  press  us  downwards  to  the  earth — ^the  cold  damp 
earth,  which  will  some  day  ]»ress  down  our  coffin. 

In  the  Grand  Duke's  palace  garden,  under  a  roof  of 
pines,  where  a  thousand  roses  bloom  in  winter,  a  little 
ragged  boy  had  been  sitting  all  day  long,  a  boy  who  might 
serve  as  a  type  of  Italy,  pretty  and  smiling,  and  yet  suffer- 
ing. He  was  hungry  and  thirsty,  but  no  one  gave  him 
anything  ;  and  when  it  became  dark,  and  the  garden  was 
to  be  closed,  the  porter  turned  him  out.  Long  he  stood 
musing  on  the  bridge  that  spans  the  Amo,  and  looked  at 
the  stars,  whose  light  glittered  in  the  water  between  him 
and  the  splendid  marble  bridge. 

He  took  the  way  towards  the  Metal  Pig,  half  knelt 
dovm,  clasped  his  arms  round  it,  put  his  mouth  against 
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its  shining  snout  and  ^^^  ^^J^\jTLtonr^r 
draughts.  Close  by  lay  a  few  leav^  ^^jj^'^e  was  in  the 
two^hestnuts;^^^^^  ,,d  so  he 

street  but  ^"^8^^-"^*,^^^'!  back  bent  forward,  so  that 
S?nXhe1S^°*^  -  Slhe^of  tt  ani..,,  and  be,o«, 

it  say  quite  distinctly,  /°J„^7f  .^^^th  hini.    This  was 


and  the  metal  horse  which  carries  the  I>»ke'8  statue 

ibhr&oi^^iucrnsp^j^t^/r^i^M 

-'^^  S.*^  J^r»  t&e    whcyhe 
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They  came  into  a  long  gallery  where  the  boy  had  already 
been.  The  walls  were  adorned  with  pictures  ;  here  stood 
statues  and  busts,  all  in  the  most  charming  light,  as  if 
it  had  been  broad  day  ;  but  the  most  beautiful  of  all  was 
whc ! .  the  door  of  a  side  room  opened  :  the  little  boy  could 
remember  th  i  splendour  that  was  there,  but  on  this  night 
everything  sL»one  in  the  most  glorious  colours. 

Here  stood  a  beautiful  woman,  as  radiant  in  beauty  as 
nature  and  the  greatest  master  of  sculpture  could  make 
her  :  she  moved  her  graceful  limbs,  dolphins  sprang  at  her 
feet,  and  immortality  shone  out  of  her  eyes.  The  world 
calls  her  the  Venus  de  Medici.  By  her  side  are  statues  in 
which  the  spirit  of  life  had  been  breathed  into  the  stone ; 
they  are  handsome  unclothed  men.  One  was  sharpening 
a  sword,  and  was  called  the  Grinder ;  the  Wrestling 
Gladiators  formed  another  group ;  and  the  sword  was 
sharpened,  and  they  strove  for  the  goddess  of  beauty. 

The  boy  was  dazzled  by  all  this  pomp  :  the  walls  gleamed 
with  bright  colours,  and  everything  was  life  and  r^ovement 
there.  In  twofold  form  was  seen  the  image  of  "V^nus,  the 
earthly  Venus,  full  and  glowing,  as  Titian  had  seen  her. 
The  pictures  of  two  lovely  women  ;  their  beautiful  unveiled 
limbs  were  stretched  out  on  the  soft  cushions  ;  their  bosoms 
heaved,  and  their  heads  moved,  so  that  the  rich  locks  fell 
down  over  the  rounded  shoulders,  while  thci*  dark  eyes 
uttered  glowing  thoughts.  But  not  one  of  all  the  pictures 
dared  to  step  quite  out  of  its  frame.  The  Goddess  of 
Beauty  herself,  the  Gladiators  and  the  Grinder,  remained 
in  their  placer,  for  the  glory  that  shone  from  the  Madonna, 
Jesus,  and  St.  John,  rf>strained  them.  The  holy  pictures 
were  pictures  no  linger,  they  were  the  Holy  Ones  them- 
selves. 

What  splendour,  what  beauty  shone  from  hall  to  hall ! 
and  the  little  boy  saw  everything  plainly,  for  thj  Metal 
Pig  went  ste  I)  by  step  through  all  this  scene  of  magnificence. 
Each  fresh  Might  effaced  the  last.  One  picture  only  fixed 
itself  firmly  in  his  soul,  especially  through  the  very  happy 
children  introduced  into  it ;  the  little  boy  had  once  nodded 
to  these  in  the  daylight. 

Many  persons  pass  by  this  picture  with  indifference,  and 
yet  it  contains  a  treasure  of  poetry.     It  represents  the 
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Saviour  descending  i"^^^^?' JtroS^W^  tty  a« 
damned  whom  tlie»P^i^*^^!,^i^BSno  Tainted  this 
the  heathens.  The  Florentme  An^o  Bro^^^  ^^ 

pctuij  Most  ^^^-«*^f  .^.^U^Th"^^^^^^^  wai  ^t  to 
the  children.—the  full  ^onnaenc  ^^jacing,  and  one 

heaven  :  two  little  ^»5?.««,  ^'^.^^l^^^Xr  who  stands 
little  one  stretches  out  I"\^^"^,}**Jtfhe  were^^^  '  I  am 

below  him  and  po  nts  ^j^^^^.^p^^e TanS"^^^^^^^ 
going  to  heaven !       ^he^^er^peop      ^^^^  ^^^ 
hoping,  or  bowing  m  humme  wu  ^^^^ 

Jesus.  TJ,«  ^y^LXtS  Kg  3  stm  befo^  it.  A  bw 
on  any  other     The  Metal  tig^  ^^^  ^j^^ 

sigh  was  1^-^i^^^i^aTwXnd:  Swards  the  smiling 
:S'n  ;  Khe  Bg  ran^way  with  him.  away  through 
the  open  vestibule.  ,        ^j^j^g  j  >  gaid 

'Thanks  and  bkssmgs  to  J^^^y^^J^I  ^^  sprang 
the  little  boy,  and  caressed  the  Metal  rig.  as  i*  e 
down  the  steps  with  hjm.  ^  ,  replied  the  Metal 

*  Thanks  and  blessings  to  y**"^t"i  iTiiLd  me  for  only 
Pig    '  I  have  helped  you.  and  you  have  ^elP^.^M^^   ^ 

run  I    Yes,  yoo.sff.  '^  PrJLT.,  fi,.  Madonna,  I  can  carry 
lamp  in  tent  o£  the  p.otuie  of  tto  MMo^  ,  ^^^^ 

you  everywhere,  only  1  may  noi  go  i  through 

U  without,  when  you  are -A^^j'^m^^^  „  y^„ 

rr?stjrUeVad*ryou  see  me  ink  daytime  at 
^''^f^^s^y^ihyou.mydearogatu^^;^^^^^ 

^«|SiCSSXm.monu^ 

^7Tf  A  aisTe  ind  a  thousand  moving  stars  seemed 
ment  m  the  left  a^'e- /"°  V"  .  „!  arms  shone  upon  the 
*°  "•""a'ieflKrl^a  Wutfeld  ^med  to  glow  like  to. 

rw^a^th^^Voaiiieo  2«srtifirwt^^^^ 
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towards  hea-  -^n.  The  prophets  of  mind  soar  upwards 
towards  her       ,  like  Elias  of  old. 

To  the  J  i;,in  the  aisle  of  the  church,  every  statue  on 
the  richly  carved  sarcophagi  seemed  endowed  with  life. 
Here  stood  Michael  Angelo,  there  Dante  with  the  laurel 
wreath  round  his  brow,  Alfieri  and  Machiavelli ;  for  here 
the  great  men,  the  pride  of  Italy,  rest  side  by  side.  It  is 
a  glorious  church,  far  more  beautiful  than  the  marble 
cathedral  of  Florence,  though  not  so  large. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  marble  vestments  stirred,  as  if  the 
great  forms  raised  their  heads  higher  and  looked  up,  amid 
song  and  music,  to  the  bright  altar  glowing  with  colour, 
where  the  white-clad  boys  swing  the  golden  censers  ;  and 
the  strong  fragrance  streamed  out  of  the  church  into  the 
open  square. 

The  boy  stretched  forth  his  hand  towards  ^ '  ••*^  naming 
light,  and  in  a  moment  the  Metal  Pig  resume*  '  '  llong 
career :  he  was  obliged  to  cling  tightly ;  «..  ^c>  wind 
whistled  about  his  ears  ;  he  heard  the  chur«>h  ^uor  creak 
on  its  hinges  as  it  closed  ;  but  at  the  same  moment  his 
senses  seemed  to  desert  him,  he  felt  a  cold  shudder  pass 
over  him,  and  awoke. 

It  was  morning,  and  he  was  still  sitting  on  the  Metal 
Pig,  which  stood  where  it  always  stood  on  the  Porta  Rossa, 
and  he  had  slipped  half  off  its  back. 

Fear  and  trembUng  filled  the  soul  of  the  boy  at  the 
thought  of  her  whom  he  called  mother,  and  who  had 
yesterday  sent  him  forth  to  bring  money  ;  for  he  had  none, 
and  was  hungry  and  thirsty.  Once  more  he  clasped  his 
arms  round  the  neck  of  his  metal  horse,  kissed  its  lips,  and 
nodded  farewell  to  it.  Then  he  wandered  away  into  one 
of  the  narrowest  streets,  where  there  was  scarcely  room 
for  a  laden  ass.  A  great  iron-clamped  door  stood  ajar ; 
he  passed  through  it,  and  climbed  up  a  brick  stair  with 
dirty  walls  and  a  rope  for  a  balustradi,  till  he  came  to 
an  open  gallery  hung  with  rags  ;  from  here  a  flight  of 
stairs  led  down  into  the  court,  where  there  was  a  fountain, 
and  great  iron  wires  led  up  to  the  different  stories,  and 
many  water-buckets  hung  side  by  side,  and  at  times  tb^ 
roller  creaked,  and  one  of  the  buckets  would  dance  into 
the  air,  swaying  so  that  the  water  splashed  out  of  it  down 
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into  the  courtyard.  A  second  ruinous  brick  staircase  here 
Sf  upwaX^^Two  Russian  sailors  ^^re  runnmg  bnsk^ 
down  and  aUnost  overturned  the  poor  boy:  they  were 
S  hoi  «rom  their  nightly  carouse  A  «t^ngly-bu^ 
woman,  no  longer  young,  with  coarse  black  hair,  followed 

♦  What  do  vou  bring  home  'i '  she  asked  the  boy. 

•  Bo?t  ^^angry/  he  pleaded.  '  I  received  nothmg- 
notS  at  auTIiid  he^eized  the  mother's  dress,  and 
would  have  kissed  it.  ,     .,,      .    ,       .^^  •. 

They  went  into  the  Uttle  room.  I  will  not  descr^^  it. 
but  oX  say  that  there  stood  in  it  an  earthen  pot  with 
handles! ma^e  for  holding  fire.  ^J^  <^^l^„l,'^"i%  J^^^l 
pot  she  took  in  her  arms,  wanned  her  fingers,  and  pushea 

the  bov  with  her  elbow.  »  .   „•  i 

'  oKly  you  must  have  brought  some  money  ?    said 

'^^The  boy  wept,  and  she  struck  him  with  her  foot,  so  that 
^''tm  Pt  silent,  or  I'll  break  your  -reaming^head  ^ 

And  sL  brandished  the  fir«-PO\^l^^°i  «^^^^f^? '"Lam 
hand.  The  boy  crouched  down  to  the  earth  with  a  scream 
of   terror.     TEen  a  neighbour  stepped  m.  also  with  a 

"^tliSta'hraid. '  what  are  you  doing  to  the  child  r 
'  tS  child  is  min^.'  retorted  Felicita.    *  I  can  murder 

''l^d'she  swiSfgC  fiiS'-^t'^^he  other  lift^  up  hers  in 
selM^n^e   aS'th'two^ts  claahed  together -ithsu^h 

fury  that  fragments,  fire,  and  ashes  AjJ/^f  .^^^J^r' 
but  at  the  same  moment  the  boy  rushed  out  at  the  door, 
s^d  across  the  courtyard,  and  fled  rom  the  house  The 
iSor  child  ran  tUl  he  was  quite  out  of  breath  He  stopped 
bVthe  church,  whose  great  doors  had  opened  to  him  the 
previous  night,  and  went  in.  Everything  was  radiant. 
The  boy  knilt  down  at  the  first  grave  on  the  nght  hand, 
the  grave  of  Michael  Angelo  and  soon  he  so^^^^  ^[^"f- 
People  came  and  went  and  Mass  was  «a^d  '  ^^^^  J^^ 
one  noticed  the  boy,  only  an  elderly  citizen  stood  still, 
looked  at  him,  and  then  went  away  hke  the  rest. 

Hunger  and  thirst  tormented  the  child  ;   he  was  quite 
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faint  and  ill,  and  he  crept  into  a  comer  between  the  -wall 
and  the  marble  monument,  and  went  to  sleep.  Towards 
evening  he  was  awakened  by  a  tug  at  his  sleeve  ;  he  started 
up,  ana  the  same  citizen  stood  before  him. 

'  Are  you  ill  1  Where  do  you  live  1  Have  you  been 
here  all  day  ?  '  were  three  of  the  many  questions  the  old 
man  askci  of  him. 

He  answered,  and  the  old  man  took  him  into  his  little 
house  close  by,  in  a  back  street.   They  came  into  a  glover's 
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workshop,  where  a  woman  sat  sewing  busily.  A  little  white 
Spitz  dog,  so  closely  shaven  that  his  pink  skin  could  be 
seen,  frisked  about  on  the  table  and  gambolled  before 
the  boy. 

'Innocent  souls  soon  make  acquaintance,'  said  the  woman. 

And  she  caressed  the  boy  and  the  dog.  The  good  people 
gave  the  child  food  and  drink,  and  said  he  should  be 
X)ermitted  to  stay  the  night  with  them  ;  and  next  day 
Father  Guiseppe  would  speak  to  his  mother.  A  little  simple 
bed  was  assigned  to  him,  but  for  him  who  had  often  slept  on 
the  hard  stones  it  was  a  royal  couch ;  and  he  slept  sweetly, 
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and  dreamed  of  the  splendid  pictures  and  of  the  Metal 

I'o+ko-  PiiiofinTie  went  out  next  morning  :  the  poor 
Jld^L  noHf^of  ?^.  foi^he  knew  that  the  object  of 
the  erJLnd  was  tTsend  Wi  back  to  his  mother.  He  wept, 
InVS^  tS^  me^y  little  dog.  and  the  woman  nodrfed 

^^^rnJ^*  djf  Father  Guiseji.  ^"-0^3  1  He 
spoke  a  great  deal  with  his  wife,  ani  she  nodded  and  stroked 

'^^nJi  fSpital  lad  I '  said  she.  '  He  may  Wme  an 
accompUshed  glove-maker,  Uke  you ;  and  l^k  what 
deUcate  fingers  he  has!     Madonna  mtended  him  for  a 

'' Andihe  W  stayed  in  the  house,  and  the  woman  herself 
taug^  £m  Z  sew  :  he  ate  well,  slept  ^eH  and  Wcame 
meSv.  and  began  to  tease  Belbssima,  as  the  httle  do^  v^^ 
called ;  but  the  woman  grew  angry  at  tb^s  a  J^/'^^l^^^ 
and  threatened  him  with  ^ler  finger  J^^,^^  .^"^J^heT 
boy's  heart,  and  he  sat  thoughtful  J^.^«  i^^l^^^^^7^^^^^ 

li^.n^riT,^lh?crbat^o^^^^^ 

nTcould  not  S^p,  iSr  the  Metal  Pig  was  always  present 
S  to  thought^   and  suddenly  he  hea-'d  outside  a  pit-pat 
ThaTim^J'be  the  Pig  I  .  He  sprang  to  the  wi:jdow,  but 
nothing  was  to  be  seen-it  had  passed  by  already. 

•  Heft)  the  gentleman  to  carry  his  box  of  colours,  said  the 
wo^C^  morning  to  the  boy,  when  their  yoimgn^^^^ 
hour  the  artist  passed  by,  carrying  a  paint-box  and  a  large 

"^Tt  boTtook  the  box,  and  followed  the  painter ;  they 
beix^k  themselves  to  the  gallery,  and  mounted  the  same 
stairease  which  he  remembered  well  from  the  »iight  when 
he  hXdden  on  the  Metal  Pig.  He  rccogmzed  tWatues 
and  Pictures,  the  beautiful  marble  Venus,  and  the  Venus 
that  W^n  the  picture ;  and  again  he  saw  the  Madonna, 
and  the  Saviour,  and  St.  John.  ,       .  , 

They  stood  still  before  the  Picture  ^ySTMr^'^lm^ne 
Cliyis  descending  into  hell,  and  the  c^^^^ren  sm^f 
around  him  in  the  sweet  expectation  of  heaven.  The  poor 
cWld  snSS  too,  for  he  felt^  if  his  heaven  were  here. 
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'  Go  home  now,'  said  the  painter,  when  the  boy  had 
stood  until  the  other  had  set  up  his  easel. 

'  May  I  see  you  paint  ?  *  asked  the  boy.  '  May  I  see 
you  put  the  picture  upon  this  white  canvas  ? ' 

'  I  am  not  going  to  paint  yet,'  replied  the  man  ;  and  he 
brought  out  a  piece  of  black  crayon.  His  hand  moved 
quickly ;  his  eye  measured  the  great  picture,  and  though 
nothing  appeared  but  a  thin  line,  the  figure  of  the  Saviour 
stood  there,  as  in  the  coloured  picture. 

*  Why  don't  you  go  ?  *  said  the  painter. 

And  the  boy  wandered  home  silently,  and  seated  himself 
on  the  table  and  learned  to  sew  gloves. 

But  all  day  long  his  thoughts  were  in  the  picture  gallery ; 
and  so  it  came  that  he  pricked  his  fingers,  and  was  awkward ; 
but  he  did  net  tease  Bellissima.  When  evening  came,  and 
when  the  house  door  stood  open,  he  crept  out :  it  was  cold 
but  starlight,  a  bright  beautiful  evening.  Away  he  went 
through  the  akeady  deserted  streets,  and  soon  came  to 
the  Metal  Pig.  He  bent  down  on  it,  kissed  its  shining 
mouth,  and  seated  himself  on  its  back. 

'  You  happy  creature  I '  he  said  ;   '  how  I  have  longf' 
for  you  !    We  must  take  a  ride  to-night.' 

The  Metal  Pig  lay  motionless,  and  the  fresh  stream 
gushed  forth  from  its  mouth.  The  little  boy  sat  astride 
on  its  back:  then  something  tugged  at  his  clothes.  He 
looked  down,  and  there  was  Bellissima — ^little  smooth- 
shaven  Bellissima — ^the  dog  had  crept  out  of  the  house 
along  with  him,  and  had  followed  him  without  his  noticing 
it.  Bellissima  barked  as  if  she  would  have  said,  *  Here  am 
I  too  :  why  are  you  sitting  there  ?  '  A  fiery  dragon  could 
not  have  terrified  the  boy  so  much  as  did  the  little  dog 
in  this  place.  Bellissima  in  the  street,  and  not  dressed,  as 
the  old  lady  called  it !  What  would  be  the  end  of  it  ? 
The  dog  never  came  out  in  winter,  except  attired  in  a  little 
lamb-skin,  which  had  been  cut  out  and  made  into  a  coat 
for  him  ;  it  was  made  to  fasten  with  a  red  ribbon  round 
the  little  dog's  neck  and  body,  and  was  adorned  with  bows 
and  with  bells.  The  dog  looked  almost  like  a  little  kid, 
when  in  winter  he  got  permission  to  patter  out  with  his 
mistress.  Bellissima  was  outside,  and  not  dressed  I  what 
would  be  the  end  of  it  ?    All  his  fancies  were  put  to  flight ; 
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gentoie.  whL  ho  met,  and  .t  vwm  Mtonna  bartod- 
'Where  have  you  stolen  that  pretty  dog  1     they  aslrea, 

^"^(J^^givTH  w"Jo^4^ r  ""cried  the  boy  despairingly 

•  If  voThave  not  stolen  him,  you  may  say  at  home  that 
the  dog  may  be  sent  for  to  the  watch-house.'  And  thov 
lofdWrn  where  the  watch-house  was.  and  went  away  with 

^Sr^w^B  a  terrible  calamity !  The  boy  did  not  know 
whether  he  ohould  jump  into  the  Amo.  or  go  fiome  and 
Sess  everythi-R ;    they  would  certamly  kill  him.  he 

*^^^.  I  niU  gl.  y  be  killed  ;  then  I  shall  die  and  get  to 
heaven,'  he  r.i>ni.    And  he  went  home.  pnncipaUy  with 

*^^X'  "^^ffi'and  he  couldnot  reach  the  kpocker; 
1.  '^e  was  i^the  street,  but  a  stone  lay  there,  and  with 
this  he  thundered  at  the  door.  .  , , 

'  Who  is  there  ? '  cried  somebody  from  witjun. 

'It  is  I.' said  he.    '  The  dog  is  gone.   Open  the  door,  and 

*^ThS^^  wis  quite  a  panic.  Madame  was  esPfciaUy 
conSed  fOT  A>r  BellisSma.  She  immediately  looked  at 
theTiTwherthe  dog's  dress  usually  hung,  and  there 

was  the  little  lamb-skin.  •  j    i  „;i    «  Vnn 

'  Belli^sima  in  the  wateh-hpuse  ! '  ^l^^*'"!^  aloud.     You 

bad  bo\  '    How  did  you  entice  her  out  ?    She  11  be  frozen 

Se  ^^r  deUcate  little  thing  !  among  those  rough  sol^e« 
ThTfather  was  at  once  sent  off-the  woman  lamented 

and  the  boy  wept.    All  the  inhabitants  of  the  house  came 

together,  aid  among  the  rest  the  5^?^^*'^ '•  ^f  .*°g^ten 
boy  between  his  knees  and  questioned  him  ;  ^^m  broken 
sentences  he  heard  the  whole  story  about  the  Metal  Bg  and 
the  gallery,  which  was  certainly  rather  i^coj^P^P^^^^^f,- 

The  pSter  consoled  the  Uttle  feUow,  and  tried  to  ca^m 
the  old  •  .dy's  anger ;  but  she  would  not  be  pacified  until 
the  f^her  came  in  ^th  Bellissima,  who  had  been  among 
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the  soldiers  ;  then  there  was  great  rejoicing ;  and  the 
painter  caressed  the  boy,  and  gave  mm  a  handful  of 
pictures. 

Oh,  those  were  capital  pieces — such  funny  heads  ! — and 
truly  the  Metal  Pig  was  there  among  them,  bodily.  Oh, 
nothing  could  be  more  superb  I  By  means  of  a  few  strokes 
it  was  made  to  stand  there  on  the  paper,  and  even  the 
house  that  stood  behind  it  was  sketched  in. 

Oh,  if  one  could  only  draw  and  paint  I  Then  one  conld 
bring  the  whole  world  to  oneself. 

On  the  first  leisure  moment  of  the  following  day,  the 
little  fellow  seized  the  pencil,  and  on  the  back  of  one  of  the 
pictures  he  attempted  to  copy  the  drawing  of  the  Metal 
rig,  and  he  succeeded  ! — ^it  was  certainly  rather  crooked, 
rather  up  and  down,  one  leg  thick  and  another  thin  ;  but 
still  it  was  to  be  recognized,  and  he  rejoiced  himself  at  it. 
The  pencil  would  not  quite  work  as  it  should  do,  that  he 
could  well  observe  ;  but  on  the  next  day  a  second  Metal 
Pig  was  drawn  by  the  side  of  the  first,  and  this  looked 
a  hundijed  times  better ;  and  the  third  was  already  so 
good  that  every  one  could  tell  what  it  was  meant  for. 

But  the  glove-making  prospered  little,  and  his  errands 
in  the  town  were  executed  but  slowly ;  for  the  Metal  Pig 
had  taught  him  that  all  pictures  may  be  drawn  on  paper  ; 
and  Florence  is  a  picture-book  for  any  one  who  chooses  to 
turn  over  its  pages.  On  the  Piazza  dd  Trinitd  stands 
a  slender  pillar,  and  upon  it  the  goddess  of  justice,  blind- 
folded and  with  her  scales  in  her  hand.  Soon  she  was 
placed  on  the  paper,  and  it  was  the  little  glove-maker's  boy 
who  placed  her  there.  The  collection  of  pictures  increased, 
but  as  yet  it  only  contained  representations  of  lifeless  objects, 
when  one  day  Bellissima  came  gambolling  before  him. 

'  Stand  still ! '  said  he, '  then  you  shall  be  made  beautiful 
and  put  into  my  collection.' 

But  Bellissima  would  not  stand  still,  so  she  had  to  be 
bound  fast ;  her  head  and  tail  were  tied,  and  she  barked 
and  jumped,  and  the  string  had  to  be  pulled  tight ;  and 
then  the  signora  came  in. 

'  You  wicked  boy  1 — ^The  poor  creature  ! '  was  all  she 
could  utter. 

And  she  pushed  the  boy  aside,  thrust  him  away  with 
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her  foot   ordered  him  out  of  her  house    and  .called  Mm 

^rXs'very  mome..  the  painter  came  upetairs.  and 

here  is  the  turning-poiut  of  the  stpfy-  ,     Academv 

In  the  year  1834  there  was  an  exhibit  on  in  ^f  «  ^cad^S^ 

of  Arts  at  Florence.  Two  Pi<'t^  P^^^^nf,^^*  ^^ wo 
oollected  a  number  of  spectators.    The  smaller  ottheVKo 

'r^p'^t^d  aTe«y  littirboy  who  sat  <Jf  a-i-^  J!*\^^^^^^ 
wWte  Spitz  dog,  curiously  shorn  for  Ins  modd  , J^^^^ 
animal  would  not  stand  still,  and  waa  t^!f«^°if^j^^^^''y 
TTvina  fastened  to  its  head  and  its  tail.  There  was  a 
tr^th^d  me  In  ^s  picture  that  interested  every  one 

nTbv  an  old  dove-maker,  and  had  taught  himself  U)  draw. 

up  "^y  *^°i?;»^°™i^rrot  A.  Tiftinter  now  become  famous, 
It  was  further  said  that  a  pamxer,  «"w  j^ 

had  discovered  this  talent  just  as  the  boy  was  to  be  sent 
away  for  t^g  up  the  favoirite  little  dog  of  Madame,  and 

"^The^'overatir's  boy  had  become  a  great  painter: 
the  ^icturp^ved  this,  and  still  more  the  larger  picti^ 
thZ^oTbeCdlit.    Here  was  repi^sented  only  o^figme^ 

£x  irc«htSrtK  ^lic-  f^T^^i 

n?^a!r^aSuf picture!    A  great  gilt  frame  sun^un^d 

it,  and  on  one  comer  of  the  frame  a  l^^^l  ^^^^^f^^^f 
hAng ;  but  a  black  band  wound  among  the  g^een  leav^ 
and  a  streamer  of  crape  hung  down  from  it.  For  withm 
the  last  few  days  the  young  artist  had— diea  . 
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THE  BOND  OF  FRIENDSHIP 

We  have  lately  taken  a  little  journey  together,  and  now 
we  want  to  take  a  longer  one.  Whither  ?  To  Sparta,  to 
Mycene,  to  Delphi  ?  There  are  a  hundred  places  at  whose 
names  the  heart  beats  with  the  desire  of  travel.  On  horse- 
back we  go  up  the  mountain  paths,  through  brake  and 
through  brier.  A  single  traveller  makes  an  appearance  like 
a  whole  caravan.  He  rides  forward  with  his  guide,  a  pack- 
horse  carries  trunks,  a  tent,  and  provisions,  and  a  few 
armed  soldiers  follow  as  a  guard.  No  inn  with  warm  beds 
awaits  him  at  the  end  of  his  tiring  day's  journey  :  the  tent 
is  often  his  dwelling-place  in  the  great  wild  region ;  the 
guide  cooks  him  a  pilau  of  rice,  fowls,  and  curry  for  his 
supper.  A  thousand  gnats  swarm  round  the  tent.  It  is 
a'  miserable  night,  and  to  morrow  the  way  will  lead  across 
swollen  streams  ;  sit  fast  on  your  horse  that  yov.  may  not 
be  washed  away  ! 

What  is  your  reward  for  undergoing  these  hardships  ? 
The  fullest,  richest  reward.  Nature  manifests  herself  here 
in  all  her  greatness ;  every  spot  is  L  torical,  and  the  eye 
and  the  thoughts  are  alike  delighted.  The  poet  may  sing 
it,  the  painter  portray  it  in  rich  pictures ;  but  the  air  of 
reality  which  sinks  deep  into  the  soul  of  the  spectator, 
and  remains  there,  neither  painter  nor  poet  can  reproduce. 

The  lonely  herdsman  yonder  on  the  hills  would,  perhaps, 
by  a  simple  recital  of  an  event  in  his  life,  better  enlighten 
you,  who  wish  in  a  few  features  to  behold  the  land  of  the 
Hellenes,  than  any  writer  of  travel  could  do. 

'  Then,'  says  my  Muse,  *  let  him  speak.' 

A  custom,  a  good,  peculiar  custom,  shall  be  the  subject 
of  the  mountain  shepherd's  tale.    It  is  called 

The  Bond  of  Feiendship 

Our  rude  house  was  put  together  of  clay  ;  but  the  door- 
posts were  columns  of  fluted  marble  found  near  the  spot 
where  the  house  was  erected.  The  roof  reached  almost 
down  to  the  ground.    It  was  now  dark  brown  and  ugly, 
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but  it  had  originally  consisted  of  blooming  ohve  and  fr^h 
Cel    branches    brought   from   beyond   the    mountain 
Around  our  dweUing  was  a  narrow  gorge.  7^ho^J^»"l«^ 
rock  rose  steeply  upwards,  and  showed  naked  and  black, 
Ind  ^und  th?i?  summits  often  hung  ?^oudB,  \±e  wW^ 
hving  figures.     Never  did  I  hear  a  singing  bird  there, 
nlie?  did  the  men  there  dance  to  the  sound  of  the  bagpipe ; 
but  the  swt  was  sacred  from  the  old  times  :    even  its 
name  r^miS^Mof  this,  for  it  was  called  Delphi !    The  dark 
solemn  mountains  were  aU  covered  with  snow  ;  the  highest, 
wtcrgk^med  the  longest  in  the  red  light  of  evenmg  was 
PaJmJus  ;  the  brook  which  flowed  from  it  near  our  hou»e 
wa^once  sacred  also.    Now  the  ass  sulhes  it  with  its  feet, 
but  the  stream  rolls  on  and  on.  and  becomes  clear  again 
How  I  can  remember  every  spot  m  the  deep  holy  solitude  1 
fnThe  midst  of  the  hut  a  fire  was  kindlei  and  when  the 
hot  ashes  lay  there  red  and  glowing  the  bread  was  baked 
in  them.    When  the  snow  was  pUed  so  high  around  our 
hut  as  ahnost  to  hide  it.  my  mother  appear*-,  "jost  cheer- 
fiS-    then  she  would  hold  my  head  between  her  hands 
Wss*  mv  forehead,  and  sing  the  songs  she  never  sang  at 
Sher^mes,  for  the  Turk8%ur  masters  would  not  allow 

'*'  O^n  thHummit  of  Olympus,  in  the  forest  of  dwarf  firs 
lay  an  old  stag.    His  eyes  were  heavy  with  t^rs  ;  he  wept 
red    ereen,  and  even  pale  blue  tears;    and  there  came 
IroeC  by.  and  said.  "  What  ails  thee,  that  thou  weep^t 
thoTe  blue,  ^n,  and  red  tears  ?  "    And  the  stag  answered. 
"The  Turk  ha«  come  to  our  village  :  he  has  wild  dogs  for 
the  cha^e.  a  goodly  pack."     "I  will  drive  them  away 
across  the  islands,"   cried  the  young  roebucK,      I  will 
drive  them  away  across  the  islands  into  the  deep  sea  1 
But  before  evenmg  sank  down  the  roebuck  was  slam,  and 
before  night  the  stag  was  hunted  and  dead. 

And  when  my  mother  sang  thus,  her  eyes  became  moist, 
and  on  the  long  eyelashes  hung  a  tear  ;    but  she  hid  i^ 
and  baked  our  black  bread  m  the  ashes.    Then  I  would 
clench  my  fist  and  cry, 
'  We  will  kill  the  Turks  ! ' 
But  she  repeated  from  the  song  the  words, 

'  I  will  drive  therr.  across  the  islands  into  the  deep  sea. 
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But  before  evening  sank  down  the  roebuck  was  slain,  and 
before  the  night  came  the  stag  was  hunted  and  dead.' 

For  several  days  and  nights  we  had  been  lonely  in  our 
hut,  when  my  father  came  home.  I  knew  he  would  bring 
me  shells  from  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  or  perhaps  even 
a  bright  gleaming  knife.  This  time  he  brought  us  a  child, 
a  little  half -naked  girl,  that  he  carried  under  his  sheep-skin 
cloak.  It  was  wrapped  in  a  fur,  and  all  that  the  little 
creature  possessed  when  this  was  taken  off,  and  she  lay  in 
my  mother's  lap,  were  three  silver  coins,  fastened  in  her 
dark  hair.  My  father  told  us  that  the  Turks  had  killed 
the  child's  parents  ;  and  he  told  so  much  about  them  that 
I  dreamed  of  the  Turks  all  night.  He  himself  had  been 
wounded,  and  my  mother  bound  up  his  arm.  The  wound 
was  deep,  and  the  thick  sheep-skin  was  stiff  with  frozen 
blood.  The  little  maiden  was  to  be  my  sister.  How 
radiantly  beautiful  she  looked !  Even  my  motner's  eyes 
were  not  more  gentle  than  hers.  Anastasia,  as  she  was 
called,  was  to  be  my  sister,  because  her  father  had  been 
united  to  mine  by  the  old  custom  which  we  still  keep^ 
They  had  sworn  brotherhood  in  their  youth,  and  chosen 
the  most  beautiful  and  virtuous  girl  in  the  neighbourhood 
to  consecrate  their  bond  of  friendship.  I  often  heard  of 
the  strange  good  custom. 

So  now  the  little  girl  was  my  sister.  She  sat  in  my  lap, 
and  I  brought  her  flowers  and  the  feathers  of  the  mountain 
birds  :  we  drank  together  of  the  waters  of  Parnassus,  and 
slept,  cheek  to  cheek,  under  the  laurel  roof  of  the  hut, 
while  my  mother  sang  winter  after  winter  about  the  red, 
green,  and  pale  blue  tears.  But  as  yet  I  did  not  under- 
stand that  it  was  my  own  countrymen  whose  many  sorrows 
were  mirrored  in  those  tears. 

One  day  there  came  three  Frankish  men.  Their  dress 
was  different  from  ours.  They  had  tents  and  beds  with 
them  on  their  horses,  and  more  than  twenty  Turks,  all 
armed  with  swords  and  muskets,  accompanied  them ;  for 
they  were  friends  of  the  pasha,  and  had  letters  from  him 
commanding  an  escort  for  them.  They  only  came  to  see 
our  mountains,  to  ascend  Parnassus  amid  the  snow  and 
the  clouds,  and  to  look  at  the  strange  black  steep  rocks 
near  our  hut.    They  could  not  find  room  in  it,  nor  co'-'d 
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they  eniure  the  smoke  that  rolled  along  the  .c^eihng  a^ 
foimd  its  way  out  at  the  low  door  ;  therefore  they  pitched 
tStents  on  the  small  space  outside  our  dwelhng,  roasted 
lambs  and  birds,  and  poured  oiit  strong  sweet  wme,  of 
which  the  Turks  were  not  allowed  to  partake. 

When  they  departed,  I  accompamed  them  for  some 
distance  ca^ying  my  little  sister  Anastasia  wrapped  m 
fgoat-skin  in  m'y  bLk.  One  of  the  Prankish  gentlen.en 
mfde  me  stand  in  front  of  a  rock  and  drew  me.  and  her 
Z%s  we  stood  there,  so  that  we  ^fed  like  one  creature 
I  never  thought  of  it  before,  but  Anastasia  and  I  were 
reSlv  one  She  was  always  sitting  in  my  lap  or  ridmg  in 
Ihe  gU  siin  ai  my  back,  and  when  I  dreamed,  she  appeared 

'Tw^o^nXs' afterwards,  other  men,  armed  with  knives 
and  muZts,  came  into  our  tent.  They  were  Albamans^ 
brav^men,  my  mother  told  me.  They  only  f  ayed  f  ^^lort 
time  My  sister  Anastasia  sat  on  the  knee  of  one  of  them, 
and  when^  they  were  gone  she  had  not  tj-ee,  but  ^^^^^^^^ 
silver  coins  in  her  hair.  They  wrapped  tobacco  in  stnps 
of  paper^nd  smoked  it.  I  remember  they  were  undecided 
as  to  the  road  they  were  to  take. 

But^hey  had  to  make  a  choice     They  went   «,nd  my 
father  went  with  them.     Soon  af^-rwards  we  heard  the 
sound  of  loud  firing,  soldiers  ru.         into  our  ^t    and 
took  my  mother,  and  myself,  ai      my  sister  ^astawa 
Tv-iaoners      They   declared   that   the   robbers   had   been 
SteSed  by  Ss.  and  that  my  lather  had  a.ted  as  the 
robbers'   guide,  and  therefore  we  must  go  with  them. 
S-esently  I  saV  the  bodies  of  the  robbers  brought  m 
I  saw  m^y  father's  body  too.    I  cried  and  cried  till  T  feU 
asleep.    When  I  awoke,  we  were  m  prison,  but  the  ro^ 
was  not  worse  than  ours  in  our  own  bouse.    They  gave  me 
onions  to  eat,  and  musty  wine  poured  from  a  tarry  cask, 
but  we  had  no  better  fare  at  home. 

How  long  we  were  kept  prisoners  I  do  not  know  ;  but 
many  days  and  nights  went  by.  When  we  were  set  free  it 
wa^thetC  of  the  holy  Faster  feast.  I  ^a^^^^  Ajia«^«^* 
on  my  back,  for  my  mother  was  ill,  and  could  only  move 
Xwfy.  and  it  was  a  long  way  till  we  came  down  to  the^a 
to  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto.     We  went  nito  a  church  that 
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gleamed  with  pictures  painted  on  a  golc^on  ground.  They 
were  pictures  of  angels,  and  very  beautitul ;  but  it  seemed 
to  me  that  our  little  Anastasia  was  just  as  beautiful.  In 
the  middle  of  the  floor  stood  a  coffin  filled  with  roses. 
'  The  Lord  Christ  is  pictured  there  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful 
rose,'  said  my  mother  ;  and  the  priest  announced,  '  Christ 
is  lisen  ! '  All  the  people  kissed  each  other  :  each  one  had 
a  burning  taper  in  his  hand,  and  I  received  one  myself 
and  so  did  little  Anastasia.  The  bagpipes  sounded,  men 
danced  hand  in  hand  from  the  church,  and  outside  the 
women  were  roasting  the  Easter  lamb.  We  were  invited 
to  partake,  and  I  sat  by  the  fire ;  a  boy,  older  than  myself, 
put  his  arms  arounc^  my  neck,  kissed  me,  and  said,  '  Christ 
is  risen ! '  and  thus  it  was  that  for  the  first  time  I  met 
Aphtanides. 

My  mother  could  make  fishermen's  nets,  for  which  there 
was  a  good  demand  here  in  the  bay,  and  we  lived  a  long 
time  by  the  side  of  the  sea,  the  beautiful  sea,  that  tasted 
like  tears,  and  in  its  colours  reminded  me  of  the  song  of 
the  stag  that  wept — ^for  someumes  its  waters  were  red,  and 
sometimes  green  or  blue. 

Aphtanides  knew  how  to  manage  a  boat,  and  I  often 
sat  in  it,  with  my  little  Anastasia,  while  it  glided  on  through 
the  water,  swift  as  a  bird  flying  through  the  air.  Then, 
when  the  sun  sank  down,  the  mountains  were  tinted  with 
a  deeper  and  deeper  blue,  one  range  peeped  over  the  other, 
and  behind  them  all  stood  Parnassus  with  its  snow-crowned 
summit.  The  mountain-top  gleamed  in  the  evening  rays 
like  glowing  iron,  and  it  seemed  as  though  the  light  came 
from  witidn  it ;  for  long  after  the  sun  had  set,  the  moun- 
tain stUl  shone  through  the  clear  blue  air.  The  white 
water-birds  touched  the  surface  of  the  sea  with  their 
wings,  otherwise  all  here  was  as  calm  and  quiet  as  among 
the  black  rocks  at  Delphi.  I  lay  or.  my  back  in  the  boat, 
Anastasia  leaned  against  me,  and  the  stars  above  us  shone 
brighter  than  the  lamps  in  our  church.  They  were  the 
same  stars,  and  they  stood  exactly  in  the  same  positions 
above  me,  as  when  I  had  sat  in  front  of  our  hut  at  Delphi ; 
and  at  last  I  almost  fancied  I  was  back  there.  Suddenly 
there  was  a  splash  in  the  water,  and  the  boat  rocked 
violently.    I  cried  out,  for  Anastasia  had  fallen  into  the 
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water ;  but  in  a  moment  Aphtamdes  had  sprung  in  after 
her  and  was  holding  her  up  to  me  I  We  todk  off  her 
dothes  wTng  out  tht  water,  and  then  (kessed  her  agam  ; 
Aphtlrli^^d  the  same  for  himself  and  we  remamed  on 
the  water  till  they  were  dry  ;  and  no  one  knew  what 
a  fright  we  had  had  for  our  little  adopted  sister,  m  whose 
life  Aphtanides  now  had  a  part. 

The  summer  came.    The  sun  burned  so  hot  that  the 
leaves  turned  yellow  on  the  trees.    I  thought  of  our  cool 
mountains,  ani  of  the  fresh  water  they  contamed ;    my 
mother,  too,  longed  for  them  ;  and  one  evening  we  wandered 
home    Whkt  peace,  what  sUence  !    We  walked  on  through 
the  thick  thyme,  still  fragrant  though  the  sun  had  scorched 
its  leaves.   W  a  single  herdsman  did  we  meet   not  one 
soUtary  hr.fc  did  we  pass.     Everythmg  was  quiet  and 
deserted ;   but  a  shooting  star  announced  that  m  heaven 
iZe  wa^  yet  life.    I  know  not  if  the  clear  blue  air  gleamed 
with  light  of  its  own.  or  if  the  radiance  came  from  the 
Ttars ;    but  we  could  see  the  outlines  of  the  mountams 
quite  plainly.    Mymother  lighted  a  fire.roasted  someroote 
she  had  brought  with  her.  and  I  and  my  httle  s^ter  slept 
among  the  tlyme,  without  fear  of  the  ugly  Smidraki  ^ 
from  whose  throat  fire  spurts  forth,  or  of  the  wotf  and 
jackal ;  .'Dr  my  mother  sat  beside  us,  and  I  thought  that 

'^We'Shed  our  old  home ;  but  the  hut  was  a  heap  of 
ruins,  and  a  new  one  had  to  be  built.  A  few  women  lent 
my  mother  their  aid,  and  in  a  few  days  walls  were  raised, 
and  covered  with  a  new  roof  of  oleander  branches  My 
mother  made  many  bottle-cases  of  bark  and  skins  ;  I  kept 
the  priest's  Uttle  flock,^  and  Anastusia  and  the  httle 
tortoises  were  my  playmates.  ,   .   ,.^      j         v,^ 

Once  we  had  a  visit  from  our  beloved  Aphtamdes,  who 
said  he  had  greatly  longed  to  see  us,  and  who  stayed  with 
us  two  whole  happy  days. 

A  month  afterwards  he  came  again,  and  told  us  tHat  fte 

»  According  to  the  Greek  superstition,  this  is  a."pn8ter  generated  from 

the  unoSSied  entraUs  of  slaughtered  sheep,  which  are  thrown  away  m 

*''•  A 'isant  who  can  read  oft«n  becomes  a  priest ;  he  »  then^Ued 
«  ve^  holy  Sir.'  and  the  lo^Tcr  orders  kiss  the  ground  on  which  he  baa 
stepped. 
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was  going  in  a  ship  to  Corfu  and  Patras,  but  must  bid  us 
good-bye  first ;  and  he  had  brought  a  large  fish  for  our 
motrher.  He  had  a  great  deal  to  tell,  not  only  of  the  fisher- 
men yonder  in  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  but  also  of  Kings  and 
heroes,  who  had  once  ruled  in  Greece,  just  as  the  Turks 
rule  now. 

I  have  seen  a  bud  on  a  rose  bush  gradually  unfold  through 
days  and  weeks,  till  it  became  a  rose,  and  hung  there  in 
its  beauty,  before  I  was  aware  how  large  and  beautiful 
and  red  it  had  become  ;  and  the  same  thing  I  now  saw  in 
Anastasia.  She  was  now  a  beautiful  grown  girl,  and 
I  had  become  a  stout  stripling.  The  wolf-skins  that 
covered  my  mother's  and  Anastasia's  bed,  I  had  myself 
taken  from  wolves  that  had  fallen  beneath  my  shots. 

Years  had  gone  by,  when  one  evening  Aphtanides  came 
in,  slender  as  a  reed,  strong  and  brown.  He  kissod  us  all, 
and  had  much  to  tell  of  the  great  ocean,  of  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Malta,  and  of  the  marvellous  sepulchres  of  Egypt. 
It  sounded  strange  as  a  legend  of  the  priests,  and  I  looked 
up  to  him  with  a  kind  of  veneration. 

'  How  much  you  know  ! '  I  exclaimed  ;  '  what  wonders 
you  can  tell  of  ! ' 

*But  you  have  told  me  the  finest  thing,  after  all,'  he 
replied.  *  You  told  me  of  a  thing  that  has  never  been  out 
of  my  thoughts — of  the  good  old  custom  of  the  bond  of 
friendship,  a  custom  I  should  like  to  follow.  Brother,  let 
you  and  I  go  to  church,  as  your  father  and  Anastasia's 
went  before  us  :  your  sister  Anastasia  is  the  most  beautiful 
and  most  innocent  of  girls  ;  she  shall  consecrate  u  ^ !  No 
people  has  such  grand  old  customs  as  we  Greeks.* 

Anastasia  blushed  like  a  young  rose,  and  my  mother 
kissed  Aphtanides. 

A  couple  of  miles  from  our  house,  there  where  loose  earth 
lies  on  the  hill,  and  a  few  scattered  trees  give  a  shelter,  stood 
the  little  church  ;  a  silver  lamp  hung  in  front  of  the  altar. 

I  had  put  on  my  best  clothes  :  the  white  fustanella  fell 
in  rich  folds  roimd  my  hips,  the  red  jacket  fitted  tight  and 
close,  the  tassel  on  my  fez  cap  was  silver,  and  in  my  girdle 
gleamed  a  knife  and  my  pistols.  Aphtanides  was  clad  in 
the  blue  garb  worn  by  Greek  sailors ;  on  his  chest  hung 
a  silver  plate  with  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  his  scarf 
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was  as  costly  as  those  worn  by  rich  lords.   Every  one  could 
see  that  we  were  about  to  go  through  a  solemn  ceremony. 
We  stepped  into  the  little  simple  church,  where  the  even- 
ing sunlSit,  streaming  througli  the  door,  gleamed  on  the 
burning  lamp  and  the  pictures  «"  g°l^,««.  8^°""^;    ,^,^ 
knelt  down  on  the  altar  steps,  and  Anastasia  came  before 
us.    A  long  white  garment  hung  loose  over  her  graceful 
form  ;  on  her  white  neck  and  bosom  hung  a  cham  covered 
with  old  and  new  coins,  forming  »  J^^^^^  ^^  ,^°"*'- ,  ^S'^ 
black  hair  was  fastened  in  a  knot,  and  confined  by  a  head- 
d^s  made  of  silver  and  gold  corns  that  had  been  found 
in  the  old  temples.    No  Greek  girl  had  more  beautiful 
ornaments  than  she.    Her  countenance  glowed,  and  her 

eves  were  like  two  stars.  -j  ♦«  ,.„ 

We  all  three  prayed  silently  ;  and  then  she  said  to  1.8, 

*  Will  you  be  friends  in  life  and  in  death  1 

'  Yes,'  we  replied.  ^u-   .   ^« 

*  Will  you,  whatever  may  happen,  remember  this  my 
brother  is  a  part  of  myself.  My  secrets  are  his.  my  happi- 
ness is  his  Self-sacrifice,  patience-everythmg  m  me 
belongs  to  him  as  to  me  ?  *^         ^ 

And  we  again  answered,  '  Yes.  ^i.    *      u    -i 

Then  she  foined  our  hands  and  kissed  us  on  the  forehead, 
and  we  again  prayed  silently.  Then  the  Pnest  cwne 
through  the  door  near  the  altar,  and  blessed  us  all  three , 
and  a  song,  sung  by  the  other  holy  men,  sounded  from 
behind  the  altar  Icrin,  and  the  bond  of  etenial  friendship 
was  concluded.  When  we  rose,  I  saw  my  mother  standmg 
by  the  church  door  weeping  heartily. 

How  cheerful  it  was  now,  m  our  little  hut,  and  by  the 
springs  of  Delphi !  On  the  evenmg  before  his  departure, 
Aphttnides  sat  thoughtful  with  me  on  the  declivity  of 
a  mountain ;  his  arm  was  flung  round  my  waist,  and  mme 
was  round  his  neck :  we  spoke  of  the  sotrows  of  Greece, 
and  of  the  men  whom  the  country  could  trust.  JiiVery 
thought  of  our  souls  lay  clear  before  each  of  us,  and  1  seizea 

his  hand.  .1    j.  i'li 

•  One  thing  thou  must  still  know,  one  thing  that  tUI  now 
has  been  a  secret  between  myself  and  Heaven.  My  whole 
soul  is  filled  with  love !  with  a  love  stronger  than  the  love 
I  bear  to  my  mother  and  to  thee  ! ' 
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'  And  whom  do  you  love  ?  '  asked  Aphtanides,  and  his 
face  and  neck  grew  red  as  fire. 

'  I  love  Anastasia,'  I  replied — and  his  hand  trembled  in 
mine,  and  he  became  pale  as  a  corpse.  I  saw  it ;  I  under- 
stood the  cause  ;  and  I  believe  my  hand  trembled.  I  bent 
towards  him,  kissed  his  forehead,  and  whispered,  *  I  have 
never  spoken  of  it  to  her,  and  perhaps  she  does  not  love 
me.  Brother,  think  of  this  :  I  have  seen  her  daily ;  she 
has  grown  up  beside  me,  and  has  become  a  part  of  my  soul !  * 

*  And  she  shall  be  thine  ! '  he  exclaimed,  '  thine  ! 
I  may  not  deceive  thee,  nor  will  I  do  so.  I  also  love  her ; 
but  to-morrow  I  depart.  In  a  year  we  shall  see  each  other 
once  more,  and  then  you  will  be  married,  will  you  not  ? 
I  have  a  little  gold  of  my  own  :  it  shall  be  thine.  Thou 
must,  thou  shalt  take  it.' 

And  we  wandered  home  silently  across  the  mountain. 
It  is  late  in  the  evening  when  we  stood  at  my  mother's 
door. 

Anastasia  held  the  lamp  upwards  as  we  entered :  my 
mother  was  not  there.  She  gazed  at  Aphtanides  with 
a  strangely  mournful  gaze. 

'  To-morrow  you  are  going  from  us,'  she  said  :  '  I  am 
very  sorry  for  it.' 

'  Sony ! '  he  repeated,  and  in  his  voice  there  seemed 
a  trouble  as  great  as  the  grief  I  myself  felt.  I  could  not 
speak,  but  he  seized  her  hand,  and  said,  '  Our  brother 
yonder  loves  you,  and  he  is  dear  to  you,  is  he  not  ?  His 
very  silence  is  a  proof  of  his  affection.' 

Anastasia  trembled  and  burst  into  tears.  Then  I  saw 
no  one  but  her,  thought  of  none  but  her,  and  threw  my 
arms  round  her,  and  said,  *  I  love  thee  ! '  She  pressed  her 
lips  to  mine,  and  flung  her  arms  round  my  neck  ;  but  the 
lamp  had  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  all  was  dark  around 
us—dark  as  in  the  heart  of  poor  Aphtanides. 

Before  daybreak  he  rose,  kissed  us  all,  said  farewell, 
and  went  away.  He  had  given  all  his  money  to  my  mother 
for  us.  Anasta&ia  was  my  betrothed,  and  a  few  days 
afterwards  she  became  my  wife. 
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All  the  songs  of  the  East  tell  of  the  love  of  the  nightin- 
gale for  the  rose  ;  in  the  silent  starlit  nights  the  wmged 
songster  serenades  his  fragrant  flower. 

Not  far  from  Smyrna,  under  the  lofty  plane  trees  where 
the  merchant  drives  his  loaded  camels,  that  proudly  lift 
their  long  necks  and  tramp  clumsily  over  the  holy  ground, 
I  saw  a  hedge  of  roses.  Wild  pigeons  flew  among  the 
branches  of  the  high  trees,  and  their  wings  glistened 
while  a  sunbeam  gUded  over  them,  as  if  they  were  of 
mother-o' -pearl.  ,  ,  ,       , .-  , 

The  rose  hedge  bore  a  flower  which  was  the  most  beautiful 
among  all,  and  the  nightingale  sang  to  her  of  his  woes ; 
but  the  Rose  was  silent— not  a  dewdrop  lay,  like  a  tear 
of  sympathy,  upon  her  leaves  :  she  bent  down  over  a  few 
great  stones. 
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'  Here  rests  the  greatest  singer  of  the  world  ! '  said  the 
Rose :  '  over  his  tomb  will  I  pour  out  my  fragrance,  and 
on  it  I  will  let  fall  my  leaves  when  the  storm  tears  them 
off.  He  who  sang  of  Troy  became  earth,  and  from  that 
earch  I  have  sprung.  I,  a  rose  from  the  grave  of  Homer, 
am  too  lofty  to  bloom  for  a  poor  nightingale  ! ' 

And  the  nightingale  sang  himself  to  death. 

The  camel  driver  came  with  his  loaded  camels  and  his 
black  slaves  :  his  little  son  found  the  dead  bird,  and  buried 
the  little  songster  in  the  grave  of  the  great  Homer.  And 
the  Rose  trembled  in  the  wind.  The  evening  came,  and 
the  Rose  wrapped  her  leaves  more  closely  together,  and 
dreamed  thus  : 

'  It  was  a  fair  sunshiny  day  ;  a  crowd  of  strangers  drew 
near,  for  they  had  undertaken  a  pilgrimage  to  the  grave 
of  Homer.  Among  the  strangers  was  a  singer  from  the 
North,  the  home  of  clouds  and  of  the  Northern  Lights.  He 
plucked  the  Rose,  placed  it  in  a  book,  and  carried  it  away 
into  another  part  of  the  world,  to  his  distant  fatherland. 
The  Rose  faded  with  grief,  and  lay  in  the  narrow  book, 
which  he  opened  in  lus  home,  saying,  "  Here  is  a  rose 
from  the  grave  of  Homer."  ' 

This  the  flower  dreamed  ;  and  she  awoke  and  trembM 
in  the  wind.  A  drop  of  dew  fell  from  the  leaves  upon  the 
singer's  grave.  The  sun  rose,  the  day  became  warm,  and 
the  Rose  glowed  more  beauteous  than  before ;  she  was 
in  her  own  warm  Asia.  Then  footsteps  were  heard,  and 
Prankish  strangers  came,  such  as  the  Rose  had  seen  in 
her  dream  ;  and  among  the  strangers  was  a  poet  from  the 
North  :  he  plucked  the  Rose,  pressed  a  kiss  upon  her 
fresh  mouth,  and  carried  her  away  to  the  home  of  the 
clouds  and  of  the  Northern  Lights. 

Like  a  mummy  the  flower  corpse  now  rests  in  his  Iliad, 
and,  as  in  a  dream,  she  hears  him  open  the  book  and  say, 
*  Here  is  a  rose  from  the  grave  of  Homer.' 
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OLE  LUK-OIE 

There  's  nobody  in  the  whole  world  who  tac  ^any 

stories  as  Ole  Luk-Oie.    He  can  tell  <^Rtal  h'Jt  a«. 

WeU  on  in  the  evening,  when  the  children  stUl  "t  mceiy 
at  table  or  npon  their  stools,  Ole  Luk-Oie  comes.  He 
^omi  up  the  sSirs  quite  softly,  for  he  walks  in  his  socks  : 


he  opens  the  door  noiselessly,  and  whwk  j  h<:  ^  .irts 
sweJmilk  in  the  children's  eyes,  a  small  sm^a  stream. 
ZTenZl  Z  prevent  them  from  keeping  their  eyes  open  ; 
and  thus  they  cannot  see  him.   He  creeps  just  among  them 

and  blows  softly  upon  their  je^^Hv^J^ J^lLm  for  oS 
Lads  heaw  Yes,  but  it  doesn't  hurt  them,  fo^U^^ 
Luk  Oie  tVery  fond  of  the  children ;  he  only  wants  them 
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to  bo  quiet,  and  thai  they  are  not  until  they  are  taken  to 
bed  :  they  are  to  be  quiet  that  he  may  tell  them  stories. 

When  the  children  sleep,  Ole  Luk-Oie  sits  down  upon 
their  bed.  He  is  well  dressed  :  his  coat  is  of  silk,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  say  of  what  colour,  for  it  shines  red,  green, 
and  blue,  according  as  he  turns.  Under  each  arm  he  carries 
an  umbrella :  the  one  with  pictures  on  it  he  spreads  over 
the  good  children,  and  then  they  dream  all  night  the  most 
glorious  stories ;  but  on  his  other  umbrella  nothing  at  all 
is  painted  :  this  he  spreads  over  the  naughty  children,  and 
these  sleep  in  a  dull  way,  and  when  they  awake  in  the 
morning  they  have  not  dreamed  of  anything. 

Now  we  shall  hear  how  Ole  Luk-Oie,  every  evening 
through  one  whole  week,  came  to  a  little  boy  named 
Hjalmar,  and  what  he  told  him.  There  are  seven  stories, 
for  there  are  seven  days  in  the  week. 

MONDAY 

*  Listen,'  said  Ole  Luk-Oie  in  the  evening,  when  he  had 
put  Hjalmar  to  bed ;  '  now  I'll  decorate.' 

And  all  the  flowers  in  the  flower-pots  became  great  trees, 
stretching  out  their  long  branches  under  the  ceiling  of  the 
room  and  along  the  walls,  so  that  the  whole  room  looked 
like  a  beauteous  bower ;  and  all  the  twigs  were  covered 
with  flowers,  and  each  flower  was  more  beautiful  than  a  rose, 
and  smelt  so  sweet  that  one  wanted  to  eat  it — ^it  was  sweeter 
than  jam.  The  fruit  gleamed  like  gold,  and  there  were 
cakes  bursting  with  raisins.  It  was  incomparably  beautiful. 
But  at  the  same  time  a  terrible  wail  sounded  from  the  table 
drawer,  where  Hjalmar's  school-book  lay. 

'  Whatever  can  that  be  ?  '  said  Ole  Luk-Oie  ;  and  he 
went  to  the  table,  and  opened  the  drawer.  It  was  the 
slate  which  was  suffering  from  conv^ulsions,  for  a  wrong 
number  had  got  into  the  sum,  so  that  it  was  nearly  falling 
in  pieces  ;  the  slate  pencil  tugged  and  jumped  at  its  string, 
as  if  it  had  been  a  little  dog  who  wanted  to  help  the  sum  ; 
but  he  could  not.  And  thus  there  was  a  great  lamentation 
in  Hjalmar's  copy-book  ;  it  was  quite  terrible  to  hear. 
On  each  page  the  great  letters  stood  in  a  row,  one  under- 
neath the  other,  and  each  with  a  little  one  at  its  side  ;  that 
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was  the  copy ;  and  next  to  these  were  a  few  more  letters 
which  thought  they  looked  just  like  the  first;  ^d  these 
Hialmar  h^  written ;  but  they  lay  down  just  as  if  they 
had  tumbled  over  the  pencU  lines  on  which  they  were 

°'sS  this  is  how  you  should  hold  yourselves,'  said  the 
CopyT    '  Look,    sloping    in   this  way,  with  a   powerful 

'%^h.  we  should  be  very  glad  to  do  that,'  replied  Hjalmar's 
Letters,  '  but  we  cannot ;  we  are  too  weakly. 

'  Then  you  must  take  medicine,  said  Ole  J^uK-uie. 

'  Oh,  no,'  cried  they  ;  and  they  imme<hately  stood  up  so 
gracefully  that  it  was  beautiful  to  behold. 
^  '  Yes,  now  we  cannot  tell  any  stones.'  said  Ole  Luk'Oie 
'  now  I  must  exercise  them.  One.  two  !  one,  two  1  and 
thus  he  exercised  the  Letters ;  and  they  st^d  quite 
slender,  and  as  beautiful  as  any  copy  can  be.  But  wnen 
Ole  Luk-Oie  went  away,  and  Hjalmar  looked  at  them  next 
morning,  they  were  as  weak  and  miserable  as  ever. 

TUESDAY 

As  soon  as  Hjalmar  was  in  bed,  Ole  Luk-Oie  touched  all 
the  furniture  in  the  room  with  his  little  magic  squirt,  and 
they  immediately  began  to  converse  together,  and  each 
one  spoke  of  itself,  with  the  exception  of  the  spittoon, 
which  stood  silent,  and  was  vexed  that  they  should  be  so 
™n  as  to  speak  only  of  themselves,  and  think  only  of 
themselves,  Without  any  regard  for  him  who  stood  so 
modestly  in  the  comer  for  every  one  s  use. 

Over  the  chest  of  drawers  hung  a  great  picture  in  a  gilt 
frame-it  was  a  landscape.  One  saw  therein  large  old 
trees,  flowers  in  the  grass,  and  a  large  lake  with  a  nver 
which  flowed  round  about  a  forest,  past  many  castles,  and 
far  out  into  the  wide  ocean.  . 

Ole  Luk-Oie  touched  the  painting  with  his  magic  squ^, 
and  the  birds  in  it  began  to  smg,  the  branches  of  the  trees 
stirred,  and  the  clouds  began  to  move  across  it ;  one 
could  see  their  shadows  gUde  over  the  landscape. 

Now  Ole  Luk-Oie  lifted  Uttle  Hjalmar  up  to  the  frame, 
and  put  the  boy's  feet  into  the  picture,  just  m  the  high 
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grass  ;  and  there  he  stood  ;  and  the  sun  shone  upon  him 
through  the  branches  of  the  trees.  He  ran  to  the  water, 
and  seated  himself  in  a  little  boat  which  lay  there  ;  it  was 
painted  red  and  white,  the  sails  gleamed  like  silver,  and 
six  3wans,  each  with  a  gold  circlet  round  its  neck  and  a 
bright  blue  star  on  its  forehead,  drew  the  boat  past  the 
great  wood,  where  the  trees  told  of  robbers  bzA  witches, 
and  the  flowers  told  of  the  graceful  little  elves,  and  of 
what  the  butterflies  had  told  them. 

Gorgeous  fishes,  with  scales  like  silver  and  gold,  swam 
after  their  boat ;  sometimes  they  gave  a  spring,  so  that  it 
splashed  in  the  water  ;  and  birds,  blue  and  red,  little  and 
great,  flew  after  them  in  two  long  rows  ;  the  gnats  danced, 
and  the  cockchafers  said,  '  Boom  !  boom  ! '  They  all 
wanted  to  follow  Hjalmar,  and  each  one  had  a  story 
to  tell. 

That  was  a  pleasure  voyage.  Sometimes  the  forest  was 
thick  and  dark,  sometimes  like  a  glorious  garden  full  of 
sunlight  and  flowers ;  and  there  were  great  palaces  of 
glass  and  of  marble ;  on  the  balconies  stood  Princesses, 
and  these  were  all  little  girls  whom  Hjalmar  knew  well — ^he 
had  already  played  with  them.  Each  one  stretched  forth 
her  hand,  and  held  out  the  prettiest  sugar  heart  which 
ever  a  cake-woman  could  sell ;  and  Hjalmar  took  hold  of 
each  sugar  heart  as  he  passed  by,  and  the  Princess  held 
fast,  so  that  each  of  them  got  a  piece — she  the  smaller 
share,  and  Hjalmar  the  larger.  At  each  palace  little 
Princes  stood  sentry.  They  shouldered  golden  swords, 
and  caused  raisins  and  tin  soldiers  to  shower  down  :  one 
could  see  that  they  were  real  Princes.  Sometimes  Hjalmar 
sailed  through  forests,  sometimes  through  great  halls  or 
through  the  midst  of  a  town.  He  also  came  to  the  town 
where  his  nurse  lived,  who  had  carried  him  in  her  arms 
when  he  was  quite  a  little  boy,  and  who  had  always  been 
so  kind  to  him  ;  and  she  nodded  and  beckoned,  and  sang 
the  pretty  verse  she  had  made  herself  and  had  sent  to 
Hjalmar. 

I've  loved  thee,  and  kissed  thee,  Hjalmar,  dear  boy ; 

I've  watched  thee  waking  and  sleeping ; 
Mav  the  good  Lord  Ru-ard  thee  in  s-^tow,  in  joy, 

And  have  thee  in  His  keeping. 
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And  all  the  birds  sang  too,  the  flowers  danced  on  their 
stalks,  and  the  old  trees  nodded,  just  as  if  Ole  Luk-Oie 
had  been  telling  stories  to  them. 

WEDNESDAY 

How  the  rain  was  streaming  down  without !  Hjalmar 
could  hear  it  in  his  sleep ;  and  when  Ole  Luk-Oie  opened 
a  window,  the  water  stood  right  up  to  the  window-.-il : 
there  was  quite  a  lake  outside,  and  a  noble  ship  lay  close 

by  the  house.  ,.    ,     tt-  ,         »       -a   r\^^ 

'  If  thou  wilt  sail  with  me,  little  Hjalmar,  said  Ole 
Luk-Oie,  '  thou  canst  voyage^  to-night  to  foreign  climes, 
and  be  back  again  to-morrow.' 

And  Hjalmar  suddenly  stood  in  his  Sunday  clothes  upon 
the  glorious  ship,  and  immediately  the  weather  became 
fine    and  they  sailed  through  the  streets,   and  steered 
round  by  the  church  ;   and  now  everything  was  one  great 
wild  ocean.    They  sailed  on  until  land  was  no  longer  to  be 
seen  and  thev    -,w  a  number  of  storks,  who  also  came  from 
their  home,  and  were  travelling  towards  the  hot  countries  : 
these  storks  flew  in  a  row,  one  behind  the  other,  and  they 
had  akeady  flown  far— far !    One  of  them  was  so  weary 
that  his  wings  would  -carcely  carry  him  farther :   he  was 
the  very  last  in  the  row,  and  soon  remained  a  great  way 
behind  the  rest ;    at  last  he  sank,  with  outspread  wings, 
deeper  and  deeper ;   he  gave  a  few  more  strokes  with  r.s 
pinions,  but  it  was  of  no  use  ;  now  he  touched  the  rigging 
of  the  ship  with  his  feet,  then  he  glided  down  from  the 
sail,  and— bump  !— he  stood  upon  the  deck. 

Now  the  cabin  boy  took  him  and  put  him  into  the  hen- 
coop with  the  Fowls,  Ducks,  and  Turkeys;  the  poor 
Stork  stood  among  them  quite  embarrassed. 
•  Just  look  at  the  fellow  ! '  said  all  the  Fowls. 
And  the  Turkey-cock  swelled  himself  up  as  much  as  ever 
he  could,  and  asked  the  Stork  who  he  was  ;  and  the  Ducks 
walked  backwards  and  quacked  to  each  other,  '  Quackery  ! 

*^^Aiid^the  Stork  told  them  of  hot  Africa,  of  the  pyramids, 
and  of  the  ostrich,  which  runs  like  a  wild  horse  through 
the  desert ;  but  the  Ducks  did  not  understand  what  ho 
said,  and  they  said  to  one  anothei; 
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*  We're  all  of  the  same  opinion,  namely,  that  he  *s 
stupid.' 

'  Yes,  certainly  he  's  stupid,'  said  the  Turkey-cock  ;  and 
he  gobbled. 

Then  the  stork  was  quite  silent,  and  thought  of  his 
Africa. 

*  Those  are  wonderful  thin  legs  of  yours,'  said  the  Turkey- 
cock.    '  Pray,  how  much  do  they  '^ost  a  yard  ?  * 

*  Quack  I  quack  1  quack  ! '  grinned  all  the  Ducks  ;  but 
the  Stork  pretended  not  to  hear  it  at  all. 


*  You  may  just  SpS  well  laugh  too,'  said  the  Turkey-cock 
to  him,  '  for  that  was  very  wittily  said.  Or  was  it,  perhaps, 
too  high  for  you  ?  Yes,  yes,  he  isn't  very  penetrating. 
Let  us  continue  to  be  interesting  among  ourselves.' 

And  the  Hens  clucked,  and  the  Ducks  quacked,  *  Gick ! 
gacic !  gick  !  gack  ! '  It  was  terrible  how  they  m-  ^un 
among  themselves. 

But  Hjalmar  went  to  the  hencoop,  opened  the  bat  oor, 
and  called  to  the  Stork  ;  and  the  Stork  hopped  out  to  him 
on  to  the  deck.  Now  he  had  rested,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
he  nodded  at  Hjalmar,  to  thank  him.  Then  he  spread  his 
wings,  and  flew  away  to  the  warm  countries ;  but  the 
Fowls  clucked,  and  the  Ducks  quacked,  and  the  Turkey- 
cock  became  fiery  red  in  the  face. 

'  To-morrow  we  shall  make  soup  of  you,'  said  Hjalmar ; 
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and  so  saying  he  awoke,  and  was  lying  in  his  little  bed. 
It  was  a  wonderful  journey  that  Ole  Luk-Oie  had  caused 
him  to  take  that  night. 

'  THURSDAY 

•  I  tell  you  what,'  said  Olo  Luk-Oie  '  you  must  not  be 
frightened.  Here  you  shall  see  a  little  Mouse,  and  he  held 
out  his  hand  with  the  pretty  little  creature  m  it  It  has 
come  to  invite  you  to  a  weddmg.  There  are  two  litJo 
Mice  here  who  are  going  to  enter  into  the  ma^Tiage  state 
to-night.  They  live  under  the  floor  of  vour  mother  s  store- 
closet  :   that  is  said  to  be  a  charming  dwellmg-place  ! 


♦  But  how  can  I  get  through  the  little  mouse-hole  in  the 

floor  ? '  asked  Hjalmar.  ^    ,  ^.       .  t      n       i  ^ 

•  Let  me  manage  that.'  said  Ole  Luk-Oie.      I  will  make 

^°AnThe  touched  Hjalmar  with  his  magic  squirt,  and  the 
boy  began  to  shrink  and  shrink,  until  he  was  not  so  long 

as  a  finger.  .        ,,. 

'  Now  you  may  borrow  the  uniform  of  a  tm  soiaier  : 

I  think  it  would  fit  you, ^  and  it  looks  well  to  wear  a  uniform 

when  one  is  in  society.' 

'  Yes,  certainly,'  said  Hjalmar.  _^    ^    *  .- 

And  in  a  moment  he  was  dressed  like  the  smartest  of  tin 

^ol  (1161*8 

'  Will  vou  not  be  kind  enough  to  take  a  seat  in  your 
mamma's  thimble  ?  '  asked  the  Mouse.  '  Then  I  shall 
have  the  honour  of  drawing  you.'  ui    9  > 

•  Will  the  young  lady  really  take  so  much  trouble  i 
cried  Hjalmar. 
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And  thus  they  drove  to  the  mouse's  wedding.  First 
they  came  into  a  long  passage  beneath  the  boards,  which 
was  only  just  so  high  that  they  could  drive  through  it  in  the 
thimble  ;  and  the  whole  passage  was  lit  up  with  rotten  wood. 

'  Is  there  not  a  delicious  smell  here  ?  '  observed  the 
Mouse.  '  The  entire  road  has  been  greased  with  bacon 
rinds,  and  there  can  be  nothing  more  exquisite.' 

Now  they  came  into  the  festive  hall.  On  the  right  hand 
stood  all  the  little  lady  mice ;  and  they  whispered  and 
giggled  as  if  they  were  making  fun  of  each  other ;  on  the 
left  stood  all  the  gentlemen  mice,  stroking  their  whiskers 
with  their  fore  paws ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  hall  the 
bridegroom  and  bride  might  be  seen  standing  in  a  hollow 
cheese  rind,  and  kissing  each  other  terribly  before  all  the 
guests ;  for  of  course  they  were  engaged,  and  were  just 
about  to  be  married. 

More  and  more  strangers  kept  flocking  in.  One  mouse 
was  nearly  treading  another  to  death ;  and  the  happy 
couple  had  stationed  themselves  just  in  the  doorway,  so 
that  one  could  nei<ner  come  in  nor  go  out.  Like  the 
passage,  the  room  had  been  greased  with  bacon  rinds,  t.nd 
that  was  the  entire  banquet ;  but  for  the  dessert  a  pea 
was  produced,  in  which  a  mouse  belonging  to  the  family 
had  bitten  the  name  of  the  betrothed  pair — ^that  is  to  say, 
the  first  letter  of  the  name  :  that  was  something  quite 
out  of  the  common  way. 

All  the  mice  said  it  was  a  beautiful  wedding,  and  that 
the  entertainment  had  been  very  agreeable.  And  then 
Hjalmar  drove  home  again  :  he  had  really  been  in  grand 
company ;  but  he  had  been  obliged  to  shrink  in,  to  make 
himself  httle,  and  to  put  on  a  tin  soldier's  uniform. 

FRIDAY 

*  It  is  wonderful  how  many  grown-up  people  there  are 
who  would  be  glad  to  have  me !  *  said  Ole  Luk-Oie ; 
'  especially  those  who  have  done  something  wrong.  "  Good 
little  Ole,"  they  say  to  me,  "  we  cannot  close  our  eyes, 
and  so  vre  lie  all  night  and  see  our  evil  deeds,  which  sit  on 
the  bedstead  like  ugly  little  goblins,  and  throw  hot  water 
c  v^er  us  ;  will  you  not  come  and  drive  them  away,  so  that 
we  may  have  a  good  sleep  ?  " — and  then  they  sigh  deeply 
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__.« we  would  really  be  glad  to  pay  for  ^^-    ^^^Jg^^^*' 
Ole  •  the  money  lies  on  the  window  sill.     But  1  do  notning 

'^^  XfshTwe'^do'it  ? '  asked  Hjalmar 

'  I  don't  kiiow  if  you  care  to  go  to  another  wedding 
to-nii?     It  is  of  a  ifEerent  kind  from  that  of  yesterday 
Your'sister's  great  doll,  that  looks  like  a  man  and  is  c^^^^^^^^ 
Hermann    is  going  to  marry  *'-^  doll  Bertha.    Moreover, 
S  L  th"'do/s  birthday,  and  therefore  they  will  receive 

"%r7lSioTthat/  replied  Hjalmar.  '  Whenever  the 
douIwU  ^w  clothed  my'sister  lets  them  either  keep  ^^^^ 
birthday   or   celebrate   a   wedding;    that   has   certamiy 

^^Trbu^t^^ht^Th:t^^^^^  and  first  wedding  ; 
and  when  number'one. hundred  and  one  is  PJf t.^  ^^^^^^^ 
over  •  and  that  is  why  it  will  be  so  splendid.    Only  look  . 
Xd  Hjalmar  looked  at  the  table.    There  stood  tl^  littb 
ca^board  house  with  the  windows  illuminated,  and  m 
front  of  it  all  the  tin  soldiers  were  presenting  arms     The 
briSe  and  bridegroom  sat  quite  thoughtful  and  with  good 
reason    on  the  floor,  leaning  agamst  a  leg  of  the  taole. 
W  Ole  Luk-Oie,  dressed  up  in  the  grandmother  s  black 
Xi   married  them  to  each  other.    When  the  ceremony 
wTovrTll  the  pieces  of  furniture  struck  up  the  follow- 
Tng  Wtiful  song%hich  the  pencil  had  wntten  for  them. 
It  was  sung  to  the  melody  of  the  soldiers  tattoo. 

Let  the  Bong  swell  Uke  the  ruBhing  wind. 
In  honour  of  those  who  this  day  are  joined. 
Although  they  stand  here  so  stiff  and  bbnd, 
BecausI  they  are  both  of  a  leathery  kmd. 
Sirrah!   hurrah!   though  they're  deaf  and  blind. 
Let  the  song  swell  Uke  the  rushing  wmd. 
And  now  they  received  presents— but  they  had  declined 
to  Le^  provisions  of  any  kind,  for  they  mtended  to  live 

'''''  ShaU  we  now  eo  into  a  summer  lodging,  or  start  on 
a  loumey  1  *  asked  the  bridegroom. 

She  Swallow,  who  was  a  great  traveller,  and  the  old 
yafd  Hen,  who  had  brought  uj  fiv^e  ^^roo^^^/^^^^^^^^^^^ 
were  consulted  on  the  subject.    And  the  Swallow  told  of 
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the  beautiful  warm  climes,  where  the  grapes  hung  in  ripe 
heavy  clusters,  where  the  air  is  mild,  and  the  mountains 
glow  with  colours  unknown  here. 

'  But  they  have  not  our  green  colewort  there  !  *  objected 
the  Hen.  '  I  was  in  the  country,  with  my  children  one 
summer.  There  was  a  sand  pit,  in  which  we  could  walk 
about  and  scratch ;  and  we  had  the  entree  to  a  garden 
where  green  colewort  grew  :  Oh,  how  green  it  was !  I 
cannot  imagine  anything  more  beautiful.' 

'  But  one  cole-plant  looks  just  like  another,'  said  the 
Swallow  ;  *  and  the  weather  here  is  often  so  bad.' 

'  One  is  accustomed  to  that,'  said  the  Hen. 

*  But  it  is  so  cold  here,  it  freezes.' 

'  That  is  good  for  the  cole  worts ! '  said  the  Hen.  '  Be- 
sides, it  can  also  be  warm.  Did  we  not,  four  years  ago, 
have  a  summer  which  lasted  five  weeks  ?  it  was  so  hot 
here  that  one  could  scarcely  breathe ;  and  then  we  have 
not  all  the  poisonous  animals  that  infest  these  whrm 
countries  of  yours,  and  we  are  free  from  robbers.  He  is 
a  villain  who  does  not  consider  our  country  the  most 
beautiful — he  certainly  does  not  deserve  to  be  here  ! ' 
And  then  the  Hen  wept,  and  went  on  :  'I  have  also 
travelled.  I  rode  in  a  coop  above  fifty  miles  ;  and  there 
is  no  pleasure  at  all  in  travelling  ! ' 

'  Yes,  the  Hen  is  a  sensible  woman  ! '  said  the  doll 
Bertha.  '  I  don't  think  anything  either  of  travelling 
among  mountains,  for  you  only  have  to  go  up,  and  then 
down  again.  No,  we  will  go  into  the  sand  pit  beyond  the 
gate,  and  walk  about  in  the  colewort-patch.' 

And  so  it  was  settled. 

SATURDAY 

'  Am  I  to  hear  some  stories  now  ? '  asked  little  Hjalmar, 
as  soon  as  Ole  Luk-Oie  had  got  him  into  bed. 

'  This  evening  we  have  no  time  for  that,'  replied  Ole ; 
and  he  spread  his  fine  umbrella  over  the  lad.  '  Only  look 
at  these  Chinamen  !  * 

And  the  whole  umbrella  looked  like  a  great  China  dish, 
with  blue  trees  and  pointed  bridges  with  little  Chinamen 
upon  them,  who  stood  there  nodding  their  heads. 

'  We  must  have  the  whole  world  prettily  decked  out  for 
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to-morrow  morning/  said  Ole.  '  for  that  «  »^"^»y-i* 
is  Sunday     I  will  go  to  the  church  steeples  to  see  that  the 
Uttirch/rch  goblins  are  polishing  the  Ms  that  they  may 
sound  sweetly.    I  wUl  go  out  into  the  field,  and  see  if  the 
breezes  are  blowing  the  dust  from  the  grass  and  leaves 
and  what  is  the  g^atest  work  of  all,  I  will  bring  down  all 
the  stars,  to  polish  them.    I  take  them  in  «?y  .^fon  ;  but 
first  each  one  must  be  numbered,  and  the  holes  m  v^hich 
thev  are  fixed  up  there  must  be  numbered  likewise  so  that 
they  may  be  pfaced  in  the  same  \oles  /earn  ;  otherwise 
they  would  not  sit  fast,  and  we  should  lave  too  many 
shotting  stars,  for  one  after  another  would  fall  down. 

'  Hark-ye !  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Luk-Oie/  said  an  old 
Portrait  which  hung  on  the  wall  where  Hjalmar  slept, 
•  I  am  Hialmars  great-grandfather.  I  thank  you  for  telhng 
the  bov  stories  ;  but  you  must  not  confuse  his  ideas.  Ihe 
stL  caZt  be'take/down  and  polished  !  The  stai^  are 
world-orbs,  just  like  our  own  earth,  and  that  is  just  the 

trood  thins  about  them.'  ,      . ,  ^^    -r    \  r\- 

'  I  thank  you,  old  great-grandfather,'  said  Ole  Luk-Oie, 
•I  thank  you!  You  are  the  head  of  the  family.  You  are 
the  ancestral  head  ;  but  I  am  older  than  you  !  I  am  an 
old  heathen :  the  Romans  and  Greeks  called  me  the  Dream 
God  I  have  been  in  the  noblest  houses,  and  am  admitted 
there  still !  I  know  how  to  act  with  great  people  and  >*ath 
small.  Now  you  may  tell  your  own  story  !  And  Ule 
Luk-Oie  took  his  umbrella,  and  went  away. 

'  Well  well !  May  one  not  even  give  an  opinion  now-a- 
days  ? '  'grumbled  the  old  Portrait.    And  Hjalmar  awoke. 

SUNDAY 

♦Good  evening!'  said  Ole  Luk-Oie;  and  Hjajmar 
nodded,  and  then  ran  and  turned  his  great-grandfather  s 
Portrait  against  the  wall,  that  it  might  not  interrupt  them, 

as  it  had  done  yesterday.  .      ^  ^v.    c      ^^« 

'  Now  you  must  tell  me  stones  ;  about  the  five  green 
peas  that  lived  in  one  pod,  and  about  the  cock's  foot  that 
Said  court  to  the  hen's  foot,  and  of  the  daming-needle 
who  gave  herself  such  airs  because  she  thought  herself 

a  sewing  needle.'  j  xi.-      t »     ^iA  nio 

•  There  may  be  too  much  of  a  good  thing  !     said  Ole 
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Liik-Oie.  *  You  know  that  I  prefer  showing  you  some- 
thing. I  will  show  you  my  own  brother.  His  name,  like 
mine,  is  Ole  Luk-Oie,  but  he  never  comes  to  any  one  more 
than  once  ;  and  he  takes  him  to  whom  he  comes  upon  his 
horse,  and  tells  him  stories.  He  only  knows  two.  One  of 
these  is  so  exceedingly  beautiful  that  no  one  in  the  world 
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can  imagine  it,  and  the  other  so  horrible  and  dreadful  <.aat 
it  cannot  be  described.' 

And  then  Ole  Luk-Oie  lifted  little  Hjalmar  up  to  the 
window,  and  said, 

'  There  you  will  see  my  brother,  the  other  Ole  Luk-Oie. 
They  also  call  him  Death  !  Do  you  see,  he  does  not  look 
so  terrible  as  they  make  him  in  the  picture-books,  where 
he  is  only  a  skeleton.    No,  that  is  silver  embroidery  that 
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he  has  on  his  coat ;  that  is  a  splendid  hussar's  uniform  ; 
a  mantle  of  black  velvet  flies  behind  him  over  the  horse. 
See  how  ho  gallops  along  !  *  ,   ,  ^.       ^  a 

And  Hjalmar  saw  how  this  Ole  Luk-Oie  rode  away,  and 
took  young  people  as  well  as  old  upon  his  horse.  Some  of 
them  he  put  before  him,  and  some  behind  ;  but  he  ahyaj-s 
asked  first,  '  How  stands  it  with  the  mark-book  ?  Well, 
they  all  replied.  'Yes,  let  me  see  it  myself,  he  said. 
And  then  each  one  had  to  show  him  the  book  ;  and  those 
who  had  '  very  well '  and  '  remarkably  well '  written  m 
their  books,  were  placed  in  front  of  his  horse,  and  a  loyeljr 
story  was  told  to  them  ;  while  those  who  had  middling 
or  'tolerably  well,'  had  to  sit  up  behind,  and  hear  a  very 
terrible  story  indeed.  They  trembled  and  wept,  and 
wanted  to  jump  off  the  horse,  but  this  they  could  not  do, 
for  they  had  aP,  as  it  were,  grown  fast  to  it. 

'  But  Death  is  a  most  splendid  Ole  Luk-Oie,  said  Hjalmar. 

'  I  am  not  afraid  of  him  ! '  ,   ,   ^.       . ,    .         ^l  i. 

•  Nor  need  you  be,'  replied  Ole  Luk-Oie  ;  but  see  that 
you  have  a  good  mark-book  ! ' 

'  Yes,  that  is  instructive  ! '  muttered  the  great-grand- 
father's Picture.  '  It  is  of  some  use  after  all  giving  one  s 
opinion.*    And  now  he  was  satisfied. 

You  see,  that  is  the  story  of  Ole  Luk-Oie ;  and  now  he 
may  tell  you  more  himself,  this  evening ! 
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In  the  midst  of  a  garden  grew  a  rose  bush,  which  was 
quite  covered  with  roses ;  and  in  one  of  them,  the  most 
beautiful  of  all,  there  dwelt  an  elf.  Ho  was  so  tiny  that 
no  human  eye  could  see  him.  Behind  every  leaf  in  the 
rose  he  had  a  bedroom.  He  was  as  well  formed  and  beautiful 
as  any  child  could  be,  and  had  wings  that  reached  from  his 
shoulders  to  his  feet.  Oh,  what  a  fragrance  there  was  in 
his  rooms  !  and  how  clear  and  bright  were  the  walls  ! 
They  were  made  of  the  pale  pink  rose  leaves. 

The  whole  daj'  h^  rejoiced  In  the  warm  sunshine,  flew 
from  flower  to  flower,  danced  on  the  wings  of  the  flyuig 
butterfly,  and  measured  how  many  steps  he  would  have 
to  take  to  pass  along  all  the  roads  and  cross-roads  that 
are  marked  out  en  a  single  linden  leaf.  What  we  call  veins 
on  the  leaf  were  to  him  high  roads  and  cross-roads.  Yes, 
those  were  long  roads  for  him  !  Before  he  had  finished 
his  journey  the  sun  went  down,  for  he  had  begun  his  work 
too  late  ! 

It  became  very  cold,  the  dew  fell,  and  the  wind  blew : 
now  the  best  thing  to  be  done  was  to  come  home.  He  made 
what  haste  he  could,  but  the  rose  had  shut  itself  up,  and 
he  could  not  ^^t  in ;  not  a  single  rose  stood  open.  The 
poor  little  elf  was  very  much  frightened.  He  had  never 
been  out  at  night  before  ;  he  had  always  slumbered  sweetly 
and  comfo»i;ably  behind  the  warm  rose  leaves.  Oh,  it 
certainly  would  be  the  death  of  him. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  garden  there  was,  he  knew,  an 
arbour  of  fine  honeysuckle.  The  flowers  looked  like  great 
painted  horns,  and  he  wished  to  go  down  into  one  of  them 
to  sleep  till  the  next  day. 

He  flew  thither.  Silence !  two  people  were  in  the  arbour — 
a  handsome  young  man  and  a  young  girl.  They  sat  side 
by  side,  and  wished  that  they  need  never  part.  They 
loved  each  other  better  than  a  good  child  loves  its  father 
and  mother. 

'  Yet  we  must  part ! '    said  the  young  man.     '  Your 
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brother  doe8  not  like  us,  therefore  he  sends  me  away  on 
an  errand  so  far  over  mountains  and  seas.  Farewell,  my 
sweet  bride,  for  that  you  shall  be  1 ' 

And  they  kissed  each  other,  and  the  young  girl  wept, 
and  gave  him  a  rose.  But,  before  she  gave  it  him,  she 
impressed  a  kiss  so  firmly  and  closely  upon  it  that  the 
flower  opened.  Then  the  little  elf  flew  into  it,  and  leaned 
his  head  against  the  delicate  fragrant  walls.  But  he  could 
plainly  hear  them  say  '  Farewell !  farewell ! '  and  he  felt 
that  the  rose  was  placed  on  the  young  man's  heart.  Oh, 
how  that  heart  beat !  the  little  elf  could  not  go  to  sleep, 

it  thumped  so.  .,    ^  u       * 

But  not  long  did  the  rose  rest  undisturbed  on  that  breast. 
The  man  took  it  out,  and  as  he  went  lonely  through  the 
wood,  he  kissed  the  flower  so  often  and  so  fervently  that 
the  little  elf  was  almost  crushed.  He  could  feel  through 
the  leaf  how  the  man's  lips  burned,  and  the  rose  itself  had 
opened,  as  if  under  the  hottest  noonday  sun. 

Then  came  another  man,  gloomy  and  wicked  ;  he  was 
the  bad  brother  of  the  pretty  maiden.  He  drew  out 
a  sharp  knife,  and  while  the  other  kissed  the  rose,  the  bad 
man  stabbed  him  to  death,  and  then,  cutting  ofE  his  head, 
buried  both  head  and  body  in  the  soft  earth  under  the 

Unden  tree.  •  i    i 

'  Now  he 's  forgotten  and  gone  ! '  thought  the  wicked 
brother ;  '  he  will  never  come  back  again.  He  was  to 
have  taken  a  long  journey  over  mountains  and  seas.  One 
can  easily  lose  one's  life,  and  he  has  lost  his.  He  cannot 
come  back  again,  and  my  sister  dare  not  ask  news  of  him 
from  me.' 

Then  with  his  feet  he  shuffled  dry  leaves  over  the  loose 
earth,  and  went  home  in  the  dark  night.  But  he  did  not 
go  alone,  as  he  thought ;  the  little  elf  accompanied  him. 
The  elf  sat  in  a  dry,  roUed-up  linden  leaf  that  had  fallen 
on  the  wicked  man's  hair  as  he  dug  the  grave.  The  hat 
was  now  placed  over  the  leaf,  and  it  was  very  dark  in  the 
hat,  and  the  elf  trembled  with  fear  and  with  anger  at  the 
evil  deed. 

In  the  morning  hour  the  bad  man  got  home ;  he  took 
off  his  hat,  and  went  into  his  sister's  bedroom.  There  lay 
the  beautLEul  blooming  girl,  drtiming  of  him  whom  she 
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loved  from  her  heart,  and  of  whom  she  now  believed  that 
he  was  going  across  the  mountains  and  through  the  forests. 
And  the  wicked  brother  bent  over  her,  and  laughed 
hideously,  as  only  a  fiend  can  laugh.  Then  the  dry  leaf 
fell  out  of  his  hair  upon  the  coverlet;  but  he  did  not 
notice  it,  and  he  went  out  to  sleep  a  little  himself  in  the 
mommg  hour.  But  the  elf  slipped  forth  from  the  withered 
leaf,  placed  himself  in  the  ear  of  the  sleeping  girl,  and  told 
her,  as  in  a  dream,  the  dreadful  history  of  the  murder ; 
described  to  her  the  place  where  her  brother  had  slain  her 
lover  and  buried  his  body  ;  told  her  of  the  blooming  linden 
tree  close  by  it,  and  said, 

'That  you  may  not  think  it  is  only  a  dream  that  I  have 
told  you,  you  will  find  on  your  bed  a  withered  leaf.' 

And  she  found  it  when  she  awoke.  Oh,  what  bitter  tears 
she  wept,  and  to  no  one  could  she  confide  her  sorrow. 
The  window  stood  open  the  whole  day  :  the  little  elf  could 
easily  get  out  to  the  roses  and  all  the  other  flowers,  but  he 
could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  quit  the  afflicted  maiden. 
In  the  window  stood  a  plant,  a  monthly  rose  bush :  he 
seated  himself  in  one  of  the  flowers,  and  looked  at  the  poor 
girl.  Her  brother  often  came  into  the  room,  and,  in  spite 
of  his  wicked  deed,  he  always  seemed  cheerful,  but  she  dared 
not  say  a  word  of  the  grief  that  was  in  her  heart. 

As  soon  as  the  night  came,  she  crept  out  of  the  house, 
Avent  to  the  wood,  to  the  place  where  the  linden  tree  grew, 
removed  the  leaves  from  the  ground,  turned  up  the  earth, 
and  immediately  found  him  who  had  been  slain.  Oh,  how 
she  wept,  and  prayed  that  she  might  die  also  ! 

Gladly  would  she  have  taken  the  body  home  with  her, 
but  that  she  could  not  do.  Then  she  took  the  pale  head 
with  the  closed  eyes,  kissed  the  cold  mouth,  and  shook  the 
earth  out  of  the  beautiful  hair.  '  That  I  will  keep,'  she 
said.  And  when  she  had  laid  earth  upon  the  dead  body, 
she  took  the  head,  and  a  httle  sprig  of  the  jasmine  that 
bloomed  in  the  wood  where  he  was  buried,  home  with  her. 
As  soon  as  she  came  into  her  room,  she  brought  the 
greatest  flower-pot  she  could  find  :  in  this  she  laid  the 
dead  man's  head,  strewed  earth  upon  it  and  then  planted 
the  jasmine  twig  in  the  pot. 

'Farewell!    farewell!'    whispered  the  little  elf:    he 
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;  Duld  endure  it  no  longer  to  see  all  this  pain,  and  there- 
iore  flew  out  to  his  rose  in  the  garden.  But  the  rose  was 
faded  ;  only  a  few  pale  leaves  clung  to  the  wild  bush. 

*  Alas  !  how  soon  ev  ry  thing  good  and  beautiful  passes 
away  ! '  sighed  the  elf. 

At  last  he  found  another  rose,  and  this  became  his  house  ; 
behind  its  delicate  fragrant  leaves  he  could  hide  himself 

and  dwell.  . 

Every  morning  he  flew  to  the  window  of  the  poor  girl, 
and  she  was  always  standing  weeping  by  the  flower-pot. 
The  bitter  tears  fell  upon  the  jasmine  spray,  and  every 
day,  as  the  girl  became  paler  and  paler,  the  twig  stood  there 
fresher  and  greener,  and  one  shoot  after  another  sprouted 
forth,  little  white  buds  burst  forth,  and  these  she  kissed. 
But  the  bad  brother  scolded  his  sister,  and  asked  if  she 
had  gone  mad.    He  could  not  bear  it,  and  could  not  imagine 
why  she  was  always  weeping  over  the  flower-pot.    He  did 
not  know  what  closed  eyes  were  there,  what  red  lips  had 
there  faded  into  earth.     And  she  bowed  her  head  upon 
the  flower-pot,  and  the  little  elf  of  the  rose  bush  found 
her  slumbering  there.    Then  he  seated  himself  in  her  ear, 
told  her  of  the  evening  in  the  arbour,  of  the  fragrance  of 
the  rose,  and  the  love  of  the  elves.     And  she  dreamed 
a  marvellously  sweet  dream,  and  while  she  dreamed  her  life 
passed  away.    She  had  died  a  quiet  death,  and  she  was  in 
heaven  with  him  whom  she  loved. 

And  the  jasmine  opened  its  great  white  bells.  They 
smelt  quite  peculiarly  sweet ;  it  could  not  weep  in  any 
other  way  over  the  dead  one. 

But  the  wicked  brother  looked  at  the  beautiful  bloom- 
ing plant,  and  took  it  for  himself  as  an  inheritance,  and 
put  it  in  his  sleeping-room,  close  by  his  bed,  for  it  was 
glorious  to  look  upon  and  its  fragrance  was  sweet  and 
refreshing.  The  little  Rose-elf  followed,  and  went  from 
flower  to  flower — ^for  in  each  dwelt  a  little  soul — and  told 
of  the  murdered  young  man,  whose  head  was  now  earth 
beneath  the  earth,  and  told  of  the  evil  brother  and  of  the 
poor  sister. 

*  We  know  it ! '  said  each  soul  in  the  flowers,  '  we  know 
it :  have  we  not  sprung  from  the  eyes  and  lips  of  the 
murdered  man  ?    We  know  it !  we  know  it ! ' 
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And  then  they  nodded  in  a  strange  fashion  with  their 
heads. 

The  Rose-elf  could  not  at  all  understand  how  they  could 
be  so  quiet,  and  he  flew  out  to  the  bees  that  were  gather- 
ing honey,  and  told  them  the  story  of  the  wicked  brother. 
And  the  bees  told  it  to  their  Queen,  and  the  Queen  com- 
manded that  they  should  all  kill  the  murderer  next  morning. 
But  in  the  night — ^it  wa*^  the  first  night  that  followed  upon 
the  sister's  death — ^when  the  brother  was  sleeping  in  his 
bed,  close  to  the  fragrant  jasmine,  each  flower  opened,  and 
invisible,  but  armed  with  poisonous  spears,  the  flower- 
souls  came  out  and  seated  themselves  in  his  ear,  and  told 
him  bad  dreams,  and  then  flew  across  his  lips  and  pricked 
his  tongue  with  the  poisonous  spears. 

'  Now  we  have  avenged  the  dead  man  ! '  they  said,  and 
flew  back  into  the  jasmine's  white  bells. 

When  the  morning  came  and  the  windows  of  the  bed- 
chamber were  opened,  the  Rose-elf  and  the  Queen  Bee  and 
the  whole  swarm  of  bees  rushed  in  to  kill  him. 

But  he  was  dead  already.  People  stood  around  his  bed, 
and  said,  '  The  scent  of  the  jasmine  has  killed  him  ! '  Then 
the  Rose-elf  understood  the  revenge  of  the  flowers,  and 
told  it  to  the  Queen  and  to  the  bees,  and  the  Queen  hummed 
with  the  whole  swarm  around  the  flower-pot.  The  bees 
were  not  to  be  driven  away.  Then  a  man  carried  away 
the  flower-pot,  and  one  of  the  bees  stung  him  in  the  hand, 
so  that  he  let  the  pot  fall,  and  it  broke  in  pieces. 

Then  they  beheld  the  whitened  skull,  and  knew  that  the 
dead  man  on  the  bed  was  a  murderer. 

And  the  Queen  Bee  hummed  in  the  air,  and  sang  of  the 
revenge  of  the  bees,  and  of  the  Rose-elf,  and  said  that 
behind  the  smallest  leaf  there  dwells  One  who  can  bring 
the  evil  to  light,  and  repay  it. 
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There  was  once  a  poor  Prince,  who  had  a  kingdom 
which  was  quite  small,  but  still  it  was  large  enough  that 
he  could  marry  upon  it,  and  that  is  what  he  wanted  to  do. 

Now,  it  was  certainly  somewhat  bold  of  him  to  say  to 
the  Emperor's  daughter,  '  Will  you  have  me  ? '  But  he 
did  venture  it,  for  his  name  was  famous  far  and  wide  : 
there  were  hundreds  of  Princesses  who  would  have  been 
glad  to  say  yes  ;  but  did  she  say  so  ?    Well,  we  shall  see. 

On  the  grave  of  the  Prince's  father  there  grew  a  rose 
bush,  a  very  beautiful  rose  bush.  It  bloomed  only  every 
fifth  year,  and  even  then  it  bore  only  a  single  rose,  but 
what  a  rose  that  was  !  It  was  so  sweet  that  whoever  smelt 
at  it  forgot  all  sorrow  and  trouble.  And  then  he  had 
a  nightingale,  which  could  sing  as  if  all  possible  melodies 
were  collected  in  its  little  throat.  This  rose  and  this 
nightingale  the  Princess  was  to  have,  and  therefore  they 
were  put  into  great  silver  cases  and  sent  to  her. 

The  Emperor  caused  the  presents  to  be  carried  before 
him  into  the  great  hall  where  the  Princess  was  playing 
at  *  visiting '  with  her  maids  of  honour  (they  did  nothing 
else),  and  when  she  saw  the  great  silver  cases  with  the 
presents  in  them,  she  clapped  her  hands  with  joy. 

•  If  it  were  only  a  little  pussy-cat !  '  said  she. 
But  then  came  out  the  splendid  rose. 

'  Oh,  how  pretty  it  is  made  !  '  said  all  the  court  ladies. 
'  It  is  more  than  pretty,'  raid  the  Emperor,  '  it  is  charm- 
ing.' 
But  the  Princess  felt  it,  and  then  she  almost  began  to 

cry. 

'  Fie,  papa  ! '  she  said,  *  it  is  not  artificial,  it 's  a  natural 

rose  ! ' 

'  Fie,'  said  all  the  court  ladies,  *  it 's  a  natural  one  ! ' 

*  Let  us  first  see  what  is  in  the  other  case  before  we  get 
angry,'  said  the  Emperor.  And  then  the  nightingale  came 
out  ;  it  sang  so  beautifully  that  they  did  not  at  once  know 
what  to  bay  against  it. 
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Superbe  !  charmarU  ! '  said  the  maids  of  honour,  for 
they  all  spoke  French,  the  one  worse  than  the  other. 

'  How  that  bird  reminds  me  of  the  late  Empress's  musical 
snuff-box,'  said  an  old  cavalier.  '  Yes,  it  is  the  same  tone, 
the  same  expression.' 

'  Yes,'  said  the  Emperor  ;  and  then  he  wept  like  a  little 
child. 

*  I  really  hope  it  is  not  a  natural  bird,'  said  the  Princess. 
'  Yes,  it  is  a  natural  bird,'  said  they  who  had  brought  it. 
'  Then  let  the  bird  fly  away,'  said  the  Princess  ;  and  she 

would  by  no  means  allow  the  Prince  to  come. 

But  the  Prince  was  not  at  all  dismayed.  He  stained  his 
face  brown  and  black,  drew  his  hat  down  over  his  brows, 
and  knocked  at  the  door. 

*  Goca  day,  Emperor,'  ne  said :  '  could  I  not  be  employed 
here  in  the  castle  ?  ' 

*  Well,'  replied  the  Emperor,  '  but  there  are  so  many 
who  want  places  ;  but  let  me  see,  I  want  some  one  who  can 
keep  the  pigs,  for  we  have  many  of  them.' 

So  the  Prince  was  appointed  the  Emperor's  swineherd. 
He  received  a  miserable  small  room  down  by  the  pig-sty, 
and  here  he  was  obliged  to  stay  ;  but  all  day  long  he  sat 
and  worked,  and  when  it  was  evening  he  had  finished 
a  neat  little  pot,  with  bells  all  round  it,  and  when  the  pot 
boiled  these  bells  rang  out  prettily  and  played  the  old 
melody — 

Oh,  my  darling  Augustine, 

All  is  lost,  all  is  lost. 

But  the  cleverest  thing  about  the  whole  arrangement  was, 
that  by  holding  one's  finger  in  the  steam  from  the  pot,  one 
could  at  once  smell  what  food  was  being  cooked  at  every 
hearth  in  the  town.  That  was  quite  a  different  thing  from 
the  rose. 

Now  the  Princess  came  with  all  her  maids  of  honour, 
and  when  she  heard  the  melody  she  stood  still  and  looked 
quite  pleased  ;  for  she,  too,  could  play  '  Oh,  my  darlin^i 
Augustine.'  It  was  the  only  thing  she  could  play,  but  then 
she  played  it  with  one  finger. 

*  Why,  that  is  what  I  play  ! '  she  cried.  '  He  must  be 
an  educated  swineherd  !  Hark-ye  :  go  down  and  ask  the 
price  of  the  instrument.' 
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So  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  had  to  go  down  ;  but  first 
she  put  on  a  pair  of  pattens. 

'  What  do  you  want  for  the  pot  ?  '  inquired  the  lady. 

'  I  want  ten  kisses  from  the  Princess,'  replied  the  swine- 
herd. 

'  Heaven  preserve  us  !  '  exclaimed  the  maid  of  honour. 

'  Well,  I  won't  sell  it  for  less,'  said  the  swineherd. 

'  Well,  what  did  he  say  ?  '  asked  the  Princess. 

'  I  really  can't  repeat  it,  it  is  so  shocking,'  replied  the 

lady.  A    J    u     1  J 

'  Well,  you  can  whisper  it  in  my  ear.  And  the  lady 
whispered  it  to  her.— '  He  is  very  rude,'  declared  the 
Princess  ;  and  she  went  away.  But  when  she  had  gone 
a  little  way,  the  bells  sounded  so  prettily — 

Oh,  my  darling  Augustine, 
All  is  lost,  all  is  lost. 

•  Hark-ye,'  said  the  Princess :  '  ask  him  if  he  will  take  ten 
kisses  from  my  maids  of  honour.' 

'  No,  thanks,'  replied  the  swineherd  :  '  ten  kisses  from 
the  Princess,  or  I  shall  keep  my  pot.' 

'  How  tiresome  that  is  ! '  cried  the  Princess.  '  But  at 
least  you  must  stand  round  me,  so  that  nobody  sees  it.' 

And  the  maids  of  honour  stood  round  her,  and  spread 
out  their  dresses,  and  then  the  swineherd  received  ten 
kisses,  and  she  received  the  pot. 

Then  there  was  rejoicing  !    All  the  evenir.g  and  all  the 
day  long  the  pot  was  kept  boiling  ;  there  was  not  a  kitchen 
hearth  in  the  whole  town  of  which  they  did  not  know  what 
it  had  cooked,  at  the  shoemaker's  as  well  as  the  chamber 
Iain's.    The  ladies  danced  with  pleasure,  and  clapped  their 

hands. 

'  We  know  who  will  have  sweet  soup  and  pancakes  for 
dinner,  and  who  has  hasty  pudding  and  cutlets  ;  how 
interesting  that  is  !  ' 

•  Very  interesting !  '  said  the  head  lady-superintendent.  ^ 

'  Yes,  but  keep  counsel,  for  I'm  the  Emperor's  daughter.' 

'  Yes,     rtainly,'  said  all. 

The  swineherd,  that  is  to  say,  the  Prince — but  of  course 
they  did  not  know  but  that  he  was  a  real  swineherd — let 
no  day  pass  by  without  doing  something,  and  so  he  made 
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a  rattle  ;  when  any  person  swung  this  rattle,  he  could  play 
all  the  waltzes,  hops,  and  polkas  that  have  been  known 
since  the  creation  of  the  world. 
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•  But  that  is  superbe !  '  cried  the  Princess,  as  she  went 
past.  *  I  have  never  heard  a  finer  composition.  Hark-ye  : 
go  down  and  ask  what  the  instrument  costs  ;  but  I  give 
no  more  kisses/ 

*  He  demands  a  hundred  kisses  from  the  Princess.*  said 
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the  maid  of  honour  who  had  gone  down  to  make  the 
inquiry. 

'  I  think  he  must  be  mad  ! '  exclaimed  the  Princess  ;  and 
she  went  away ;  but  when  she  had  gone  a  little  distance 
she  stood  still.  *  One  must  encourage  art,'  she  observed. 
'  I  am  the  Emperor's  daughter  !  Tell  him  he  shall  receive 
ten  kisses,  like  last  time,  and  he  may  take  the  rest  from 
my  maids  of  honour.' 

'  Ah,  but  we  don't  like  to  do  it ! '  said  the  maids  of 
honour. 

'  That 's  all  nonsense  ! '  retorted  the  Princess,  and  if 
I  can  allow  myself  to  be  kissed,  you  can  too  ;  remember, 
I  give  you  board  and  wages.' 

And  so  the  maids  of  honour  had  to  go  down  to  him 

again.  ,  ,      . 

'  A  hundred  kisses  from  *he  Princess,'  said  he,  '  or  each 

shall  keep  his  own.' 

'  Stand  round  me,'  said  sne  then  ;  and  all  the  maids  of 
honour  stood  round  her  while  he  kissed  the  Princess. 

'  What  is  that  crowd  down  by  the  pig-sty  ?  '  asked  the 
Emperor,  who  had  stepped  out  to  the  balcony.  He  rubbed 
his  eyes,  and  put  on  his  spectacles.  '  Why,  those  are  the 
maids  of  honour,  at  their  tricks,  yonder ;  I  shall  have  to 
go  down  to  them.' 

And  he  pulled  up  his  slippers  behind,  fOx  they  were  shoes 
that  he  had  trodden  down  at  heel.  Gracious  mercy,  how 
he  hurried  !  So  soon  as  he  came  down  in  the  courtyard, 
he  went  quite  softly,  and  the  maids  of  honour  were  too 
busy  coimting  the  kisses,  and  seeing  fair  play,  to  notice 
the  Emperor.    Then  he  stood  on  tiptoe. 

*  V/hat  's  that  ?  '  said  he,  when  he  saw  that  there  was 
kissing  going  on  ;  and  he  hit  them  on  the  head  with  his 
slipper,  just  as  the  swineherd  was  taking  the  eighty- 
sixth  kiss. 

*  Be  off  ! '  said  ohe  Emperor,  for  he  was  angry. 

And  the  Princess  and  the  swineherd  were  both  expelled 
from  his  dominions.  So  there  she  stood  and  cried,  the  rain 
streamed  down,  and  the  swine'.erd  scolded. 

'  Oh,  miserable  wretch  that  I  am  ! '  said  the  Princess  ; 
*  if  I  had  only  taken  the  handsome  Prince  !  Oh,  how 
unhappy  I  am  !  * 
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Then  the  swineherd  went  behind  a  tree,  washed  the 
stains  from  his  face,  threw  away  the  shabby  clothes,  and 
stepped  forth  in  his  princely  attire,  so  handsome  that  the 
Princess  was  fain  to  bow  before  him. 

'  I  have  come  to  this,  that  I  despise  you,'  said  he.  '  You 
would  not  have  an  honest  Prince  ;  you  did  not  value  the 
rose  and  the  nightingale,  but  for  a  plaything  you  kissed 
the  swineherd,  and  now  you  have  your  reward.' 

And  then  he  went  into  his  kingdom  and  shut  the  door 
in  her  face,  and  put  the  bar  on.  So  now  she  might  stand 
outside  and  sing — 

Oh,  my  darling  Augustine, 
All  is  lost,  all  is  lost. 


THE  BUCKWHEAT 

Often,  after  a  thunder-storm,  when  one  passes  a  field 
in  which  Buckwheat  is  growing,  it  appears  quite  blackened 
and  singed.  It  is  just  as  if  a  flame  of  fire  had  passed  across 
it ;  and  then  the  countryman  says,  *  It  got  that  from 
lightning.'  But  why  has  it  received  that  ?  I  will  tell  you 
what  the  Sparrow  told  me  about  it,  and  the  Sparrow  heard 
it  from  an  old  Willow  Tree  which  stood  by  a  Buckwheat 
fielu,  and  still  stands  there.  It  is  quite  a  great  venerable 
Willow  Tree,  but  wrinkled  and  old  :  it  is  burst  in  the 
middle,  and  grass  and  brambles  grow  out  of  the  cleft ;  the 
tree  bends  forward,  and  the  branches  hang  quite  down  to 
the  ground,  as  if  they  were  long,  green  hair. 

On  all  the  fields  round  about  com  was  growing,  not  only 
rye  and  barley,  but  also  oats,  yes,  the  most  capital  oats, 
which  when  ripe  look  like  a  number  of  little  yellow  canary 
birds  sitting  upon  a  spray.  The  com  stood  smiling,  and 
the  richer  an  ear  was,  the  deeper  did  it  bend  in  pious 
humility 

But  the  vas  also  a  field  of  Buckwheat,  and  this  field 
was  exactly  opposite  to  the  old  Willow  Tree.  The  Buck- 
wheat did  not  bend  at  all,  like  the  rest  of  the  grain,  but 
stood  up  proudly  and  stifiiy. 

'  I'm  as  rich  as  any  com  ear,'  it  said.    '  Moreover,  I'm 
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very  much  handsomer :  my  flowers  are  beautiful  as  the 
blossoms  of  the  apple  tree :  it 's  quite  a  delight  to  lw)k 
upon  me  and  mine.  Do  vou  know  anything  more  splendid 
than  we  are,  you  old  Willow  Tree  V 

And  the  Willow  Tree  nodded  his  head,  just  as  if  he  would 
have  said,  '  Yes,  certainly  I  do  ! ' 

But  the  Buckwheat  spread  itself  out  from  mere  vain- 
glory, and  said, 

'  The  stupid  tree !  he 's  so  old  that  the  grass  grows  in 

his  body.'  ^  ,j   /, 

Now  a  terrible  storm  came  on  :  all  the  field  tlowers 
folded  their  leaves  together  or  bowed  their  little  heads 
while  the  storm  passed  over  them,  but  the  Buckwheat 
stood  erect  in  its  pride. 

'  Bend  your  head  like  us,'  said  the  Flowers. 
'  I've  not  the  slightest  cause  to  do  so,'  replied  the  Buck- 
wheat. *  -VT         xU 

'  Bend  your  head  as  we  do,'  cried  the  com.  Now  the 
angel  of  the  storm  comes  flying  on.  He  has  wings  that 
reach  from  the  clouds  just  down  to  the  earth,  and  he'll 
cut  you  right  in  two  before  you  can  cry  for  merey.' 

'  Yes,  but  I  won't  bend,'  quoth  the  Buckwheat. 

'  Shut  up  your  flowers  and  bend  your  leaves,'  said  the 
old  Willow  Tree.  '  Don't  look  up  at  the  lightning  when 
the  cloud  bursts  :  even  men  do  not  do  that,  for  in  the 
lightning  one  may  look  into  heaven,  but  that  sight  dazzles 
even  men  ;  and  what  would  happen  to  us,  if  we  dared  do 
go we,  the  plants  of  the  field,  that  are  much  less  worthy 

than  they  1 ' 

•  Much  less  worthy  !  '  cried  the  Buckwheat.  '  Now  I'll 
just  look  straight  up  into  heaven.' 

And  it  did  so,  in  its  pride  and  vain-glory.  It  was  as  if 
the  whole  world  were  on  fire,  so  vivid  was  the  lightning. 

When  afterwards  the  bad  weather  had  passed  by,  the 
flowers  and  the  crops  stood  in  the  still,  pure  air,  quite 
refreshed  by  the  rain ;  but  the  Buckwheat  was  burned 
coal-black  by  the  lightning,  and  it  was  now  like  a  dead 
weed  upon  the  field. 

And  the  old  Willow  Tree  waved  its  branches  in  the  wind, 
and  great  drops  of  water  fell  down  out  of  the  green  leaves 
just  as  if  the  tree  wept. 
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And  the  Sparrows  asked,  *  Why  do  you  weep  ?  Here 
everything  is  so  cheerful :  see  how  the  tua  shines,  see  how 
the  clouds  sail  on.  Do  you  not  breathe  the  scent  of  flowers 
and  bushes  ?    Why  do  you  weep,  Willow  Tree  ? ' 

And  the  Willow  Tree  told  them  of  the  pride  of  the 
Buckwheat,  of  its  vain-glory,  and  of  the  purushnient  which 
always  follows  such  sin. 

I,  who  tell  you  this  tale,  have  heard  it  from  the  Sparrows. 
They  told  it  me  one  evening  when  I  begged  them  to  give 
me  a  story. 


THE  ANGEL 

Whenever  a  good  child  dies,  an  angel  from  heaven  cornea 
down  to  earth  and  takes  the  dead  child  in  his  arms,  spreads 
out  his  great  white  wings,  and  flies  away  over  all  the  places 
the  child  has  loved,  and  picks  quite  a  handful  of  flowers, 
which  he  carries  up  to  the  Almighty,  that  they  may  bloom 
in  heaven  more  brightly  than  on  earth.  And  the  Father 
presses  all  the  flowers  to  His  heart ;  but  He  kisses  the 
flower  that  pleases  Him  best,  and  the  flower  is  then 
endowed  with  a  voice,  and  can  join  in  the  great  chorus 
of  praise ! 

'See  '—this  is  what  an  angel  said,  as  he  carried  a  dead  child 
up  to  heaven,  and  the  child  heard,  as  if  in  a  dream,  and 
they  went  on  over  the  regions  of  home  where  the  little 
child  had  played,  and  they  came  through  gardens  with 
beautiful  flowers — *  which  of  these  shall  we  take  with  us  to 
plant  in  heaven  ?  '  asked  the  angel. 

Now  there  stood  near  them  a  slender,  beautiful  rose 
bush  ;  but  a  wicked  hand  had  broken  the  stem,  so  that  all 
the  branches,  covered  with  half-opened  buds,  were  hanging 
around,  quite  withered. 

*  The  poor  rose  bush  ! '  said  the  child.  '  Take  it,  that 
it  may  bloom  up  yonder.' 

And  the  angel  took  it,  and  kissed  the  child,  and  the 
little  one  half  opened  his  eyes.  They  plucked  some  of  the 
rich  flowers,  but  also  took  with  them  the  despised  buttercup 
and  the  wild  pansy. 
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'  Now  we  have  flowers,'  said  the  child. 

And  the  angel  nodded,  but  he  did  not  yet  fly  upwards 
to  heaven.  It  was  night  and  quite  silent.  They  remained 
in  the  great  city ;  they  floated  about  there  in  one  of  the 
narrowest  streets,  where  lay  whole  heaps  of  straw,  ashes, 
and  sweepings,  for  it  had  been  removal-day.  There  lay 
fragments  of  plates,  bits  of  plaster,  rags,  and  old  hats,  and 
all  this  did  not  look  well.  And  the  angel  pointed  amid  all 
this  confusion  to  a  few  fragments  of  a  flower-pot,  and  to 
a  lump  of  earth  which  had  fallen  out,  and  which  was  kept 


together  by  the  roots  of  a  great  dried  field  flower,  which 
was  of  no  use,  and  had  therefore  been  thrown  out  into  the 
street. 

'  We  will  take  that  with  us,'  said  the  angel.  '  I  will  tell 
you  why,  as  we  fly  onward.' 

So  they  flew,  and  the  angel  related, 

'  Down  yonder  in  the  narrow  lane,  in  the  low  cellar, 
lived  a  poor  sick  boy ;  from  his  childhood  he  had  been 
bed-ridden.  When  he  was  at  his  best  he  could  go  up  and 
down  the  room  a  few  times,  leaning  on  crutches  ;  that  was 
the  utmost  he  could  do.  For  a  few  days  in  summer  the 
sunbeams  would  penetrate  for  a  few  hours  to  the  front  of 
the  cellar,  and  when  the  poor  boy  sat  there  and  the  sun 
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shone  on  him,  and  he  looked  at  the  red  blood  in  his  fine 
fingers,  as  he  held  them  up  before  his  face,  they  would  say, 
"  Yes,  to-day  he  has  been  out !  "    He  knew  the  forest  with 
its  beautiful  vernal  green  onlv  from  the  fact  that  the 
neighbour's  son  brought  him  the  first  green  branch  of  a 
beech  tree,  and  he  held  that  up  over  his  head,  and  dreamed 
he  was  in  the  beech  wood  where  the  sun  shone  and  the 
birds  sang.     On  a  spring  day  the  neighbour's  boy  also 
brought  him  field  flowers,  and  among  these  was,  by  chance, 
one  to  which  the  root  was  hanging  ;  and  so  it  was  planted 
in  a  flower-pot,  and  placed  by  the  bed,  close  to  the  window. 
And  the  flower  had  been  planted  by  a  fortunate  hand  ;  and 
it  grew,  threw  out  new  shoots,  and  bore  flowers  every  year. 
It  became  as  a  splendid  flower  garden  to  the  sickly  boy — 
his  little  treasure  here  on  earth.    He  watered  it,  and  tended 
it,  and  took  care  that  it  had  the  benefit  of  every  ray  of 
sunlight,  down  to  the  last  that  struggled  in  through  the 
narrow  window  ;   and  the  flower  itself  was  woven  into  his 
dreams,  for  it  grew  for  him  and  gladdened  his  eyes,  and 
spread  its  fragrance  about  him  ;  and  towards  it  he  turned 
in  death,  when  the  Father  called  him.    He  has  now  been 
with  the  Almighty  for  a  vear  ;   for  a  year  the  flower  has 
stood  forgotten  in  the  window,  and  is  withered  ;  and  thus, 
at  the  removal,  it  has  been  thrown  out  into  the  dust  of 
the  street.    And  this  is  the  flower,  the  poor  withered  flower, 
which  we  have  taken  into  our  nosegay  ;  for  this  flower 
has  given  more  joy  than  the  richest  flower  in  a  Queen's 
garden  !  ' 

'  But  how  do  you  know  all  this  ?  '  asked  the  child  which 
the  angel  was  carrying  to  heaven. 

'  I  know  it,'  said  the  angel,  '  for  I  myself  was  that  little 
boy  who  went  on  crutches  !    I  know  my  flower  well !  ' 

And  the  child  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  into  the 
glorious  happy  face  of  the  angel ;  and  at  the  same  moment 
they  entered  the  regions  where  there  is  peace  and  joy.  And 
the  Father  pressed  the  dead  child  to  His  bosom,  and  then 
it  received  wings  like  the  angel,  and  flew  hand  in  hand 
with  him.  And  the  Almighty  pressed  all  the  flowers  to  His 
heart ;  but  He  kissed  the  dry  withered  field  flower,  and  it 
received  a  voice  and  sang  with  all  the  angels  hovering 
around — ^some  near,  and  some  in  wider  circles,  and  some 
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in  infinite  distance,  but  all  equally  happy.    And  they  all 
sang,  little  and  great,  the  good  happy  child,  and  the  poor 


field  flower  that  had  lain  there  withered,  thrown  among 
the  dust,  in  the  rubbish  of  the  removal-day,  in  the  narrow 
dark  lane. 
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In  China,  you  must  know,  the  Emperor  is  a  Chinaman, 

and  all  whom  he  has  about  him  are  Chinamen  too.    It 

happened  a  good  many  years  ago,  but  that 's  just  why  it 's 

worth  while  to  hear  the  story,  before  it  is  forgotten.    The 

Emperor's  palace  was  the  most  splendid  in  the  world  ;  it 

was  made  entirely  of  porcelain,  very  costly,  but  so  delicate 

and  brittle  that  one  had  to  take  care  how  one  touched  it. 

In  the  garden  were  to  be  seen  the  most  wonderful  flowers, 

and  to  the  costliest  of  them  silver  bells  were  tied,  which 

sounded,  so  that  nobody  should  pass  by  without  noticing 

the  flowers.    Yes,  everything  in  the  Emperor's  garden  was 

admirably  arranged.     And  it  extended  so  far,  that  the 

gardener  himself  did  not  know  where  the  end  was.   If  a  man 

went  on  and  on,  he  came  into  a  glorious  forest  with  high 

trees  and  deep  lakes.    The  wood  extended  straight  down 

to  the  sea,  which  was  blue  and  deep ;   great  ships  could 

sail  in  beneath  the  branches  of  the  trees  ;  and  in  the  trees 

lived  a  Nightingale,  which  sang  so  splendidly  that  even  the 

poor  fisherman,  who  had  many  other  things  to  do,  stopped 

still  and  listened,  when  he  had  gone  out  at  night  to  take 

up  his  nets,  and  heard  the  Nightingale. 

'  How  beautiful  that  is  !  '  he  said  ;  but  he  was  obliged 
to  attend  to  his  business,  and  thus  forgot  the  bird.  But 
when  in  the  next  night  the  bird  sang  again,  and  the  fisher- 
man heard  it,  he  exclaimed  again,  '  How  beautiful  that  is  ! ' 

From  all  the  countries  of  thq  world  travellers  came  to 
the  city  of  the  Emperor,  and  admired  it,  and  the  palace, 
and  the  garden,  but  when  they  heard  the  Nightingale,  thev 
said,  '  That  is  the  best  of  all  I  '  e,       &     .       j 

And  the  travellers  told  of  it  when  they  came  home; 
and  the  learned  men  wrote  many  books  about  the  town' 
the  palace,  and  the  garden.  But  they  did  not  forget  the 
Nightingale  ;  that  was  placed  highest  of  all ;  and  those 
who  were  poets  wrote  most  magnificent  poems  about  the 
Nightingale  in  the  wood  by  the  deep  lake. 

The  books  went  through  all  the  world,  and  a  few  of 
them  once  came  to  the  Emperor.    He  sat  in  his  golden 
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chair  and  read,  and  read  :  every  moment  Jie  nodded  his 
tZ'Mit  pleaUd  him  to  l«ruse  tbe  "lasteriy  d^n^^^^^^ 
of  thi  city,  the  palace,  and  the  garden.  But  the  JNigntm 
Bale  is  the  best  of  aU,' it  stood  written  there. 
^  •  mat 's  that  1 '  exclaimed  the  Emperor.  I  don  t 
know  the  Nightmgaie  at  all !  Is  there  such  a  bird  m  my 
XTre,  and  even  in  my  garden  1  I've  never  heard  of  tl^^ 
To  thiAk  that  I  should  have  to  learn  such  a  thing  for  the 

"^l^KeXontclnee.  his  cavalier  ^  This  cavalier  w^ 
so  wand  that  if  any  one  lower  in  rank  than  lumself  dared 
t^  sW  to  him.  or  to  ask  him  any  qu^tion.  he  answered 
nothing  but '  P !  '—and  that  meant  nothing. 

*ffire  is  said  to  be  a  wonderful  bird  here  caM  a 
Nightingale  I '  said  the  Emperor.  '  They  say  it  is  the  best 
tWng  ffil  my  great  empire!^ Why  have  I  never  heard  any- 

*^^I^h^e  nevlr  heard  him  named,'  replied  the  cavaUer. 
'  He  has  never  been  mtroduced  at  court.' 

'I  command  that  he  shall  appear  this  evemng,  and  sing 
before  me,'  said  the  Emperor.  '  All  the  world  knows  what 
I  nossess  and  I  do  not  know  it  myself  1 

^Ihrve  never  heard  him  mentioned,'  said  the  cavaber. 
« I  will  seek  for  him.    I  will  find  him.' 

But  where  was  he  to  be  fornid  ?  The  cavalier  ran  up 
and  down  all  the  staircases,  through  balls  a^^I^^^^^ 
but  no  one  among  all  those  whom  he  met  had  heard  talk 
of  the  nightingale.  And  the  cavaher  ran  back  to  the 
Emperor,  and  said  that  it  must  be  a  fable  mvented  by  the 

writers  of  books.  ,   ,.        ,  ,    . 

'Your  Imperial  Majesty  cannot  believe  how  much  is 
written  that  is  fiction,  besides  something  that  they  call  the 

^^^  But'tke  book  in  which  I  read  thic.'  said  the  Emperor, 
'  was  sent  to  me  by  the  high  and  mighty  Emperor  of  Japan 
and  therefore  it  cannot  be  a  falsehood.  I  «««  bear  the 
Nightingale  !  It  must  be  here  this  evening  I  It  has  my 
imperial  favour ;  and  if  it  does  not  come,  aU  the  court 
shiu  be  trampled  upon  after  the  court  has  suPped  I 

*  Tsing-pe  ! '  said  the  cavalier ;    and  again  he  ran  up 
and  do>^  all  the  staircases,  and  through  all  the  halls  and 
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oorridora  ;  and  half  the  court  ran  with  him,  for  the  courtiers 
did  not  like  being  trampled  upon. 

IJen  there  was  a  creat  inquiry  after  the  wonderful 
Nightmgale,  which  all  the  world  knew  excepting  the  people 
at  court.  *^     o        XT    r 

At  last  they  met  with  a  poor  little  girl  in  the  kitchen, 
who  said, 

•  The  Nightingale  1  I  know  it  well;  yes,  it  can  sing 
gloriously.  Every  evening  I  get  leave  to  carry  my  poor 
sick  mother  the  scraps  from  the  table.  She  lives  down  by 
the  strand,  and  when  I  get  back  and  am  tired,  and  rest  in 
the  wood,  then  I  hear  the  Nightingale  sing.  And  then  the 
water  comes  into  my  eyes,  and  it  is  just  as  if  my  mother 
kissed  me  ! 

•  Little  girl,'  said  the  cavalier,  '  I  will  get  you  a  place 
m  the  kitchen,  with  permission  to  see  the  Emperor  dine  if 
you  will  lead  us  to  the  Nightingale,  for  it  is  announcJed 
for  this  evening.' 

So  they  all  went  out  into  the  wood  where  the  Nightingale 
was  accustomed  to  sing  ;  half  the  court  went  forth,  men 
they  were  in  the  midst  of  their  journey  a  cow  began  to 

'  Oh  ! '  cried  the  court  page,  '  now  •  -  ve  it !  That 
shows  a  wonderful  power  in  so  small  v  ture  !  I  have 
certainly  heard  it  before.' 

• '  ^°'  *^*»«6  are  cows  lowing ! '    said  vhe  little  kitchen- 
girl.      We  are  a  long  way  from  the  place  yet.' 

Now  the  frogs  began  to  croak  in  the  marsh. 
Glorious  !  '    said  the  Chinese  court  preacher.     *  Now 
I  hear  it— it  sounds  just  like  little  church  bells.* 

*  No,  those  are  frogs  ! '  said  the  little  kitchen-maid.  '  But 
now  I  think  we  shall  soon  hear  it.' 

And  then  the  Nightingale  began  to  sing. 

'  That  is  it ! '  exclaimed  the  little  girl.    ' 
and  yonder  it  bits.' 

And  she  pointed  to  a  little  grey  bird  up  in  the  boughs. 
Is  it  possible  ? '  cried  the  cavalier.     *  I  should  never 
have  thought  it  looked  like  that !    How  plain  it  looks ! 
It  must  certainly  have  lost  its  colour  at  seeing  such  grand 
people  around.' 

•Little    Nightingale!'  called  the    little   kitcHen-maid, 


girl.    •  Listen,  listen  ! 
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qmt«  loudly,  'our  graciou.  Emperor  wishes  you  to  sing 
'^^m^'iL  g.ea.«t  pleasure  !  'replied  the  Nightingale, 

look  at  its  Uttle  tl»^**i^°\lLTbrfore     That  bird  will 
that  we  should  never  have  heard  it  betore.    xna», 

be  a  great  success  at  court.  ,     Wmwror  ?  '  asked 

«  c^aii  T  ainff  once  more  before  the  JSimperor  t     »»»«;« 

*?:S"^;^tt1;stively  afomed^T^  ^I'^^V'S 
flooring!  which  were  of  P°f  •"^gl.^Sllorio™  K« 

SHlTr  iXTng^so^^y  t^otZt  not  Li 
°T te^dst  of  the  great  hall,  where  tt«  Emperor  sat. 

Wtehfn-Said  S  ^  ea™  to  st*nd  behtad  the  door,  as 
"tVJWh^gr^^  »  glorio«.ly  that  ..»  tea^ 

shoffd  have  his  golden  slipper  ^  wear  i^md  .to  neok     ^ 
the  Nightingale  declined  this  with  thanta.  saying 
ah€^y  received  a  sufficient  rewMd.  ^^^  ^  the 

'  I  have  seen  tears  m  the  broperor  a  eyes    lu  ,^,,ij„ 
real  treasure  to  me.    An  Emperor's  tear,  have  a  peculiar 
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power.    I  am  rewarded  enough  ! '   And  then  it  sang  again 
with  a  sweet  glorious  voice. 

*  That 's  the  most  amiable  coquetry  I  ever  saw ! '  said 
the  ladies  who  stood  round  about,  and  then  they  took 
water  in  their  mouths  to  gurgle  when  any  one  spoke  to 
them.  They  thought  they  should  be  nightingales  too.  And 
the  lackeys  and  chambermaids  reported  that  they  were 
satisfied  too  ;  and  that  was  saying  a  good  deal,  for  they 
are  the  most  difficult  to  please.  In  short,  the  Mghtingale 
achieved  a  real  success. 

It  was  now  to  remain  at  court,  to  have  its  own  cage,  with 
liberty  to  go  out  twice  every  day  and  once  at  night.  Twelve 
servants  were  appointed  when  the  Nightmgale  went  out, 
each  of  whom  had  a  silken  string  fastened  to  the  bwd's  leg' 
and  which  they  held  very  tight.  There  was  really  no 
pleasure  in  an  excursion  of  that  kind. 

The  whole  city  spoke  of  the  wonderful  bird,  and  when 
two  people  met,  one  said  nothing  but  'Nightin,'  and  the 
other  said  *  gale  ' ;  and  then  they  sighed,  and  understood 
one  another.  Eleven  pedlars'  children  were  named  after 
the  bird,  but  not  one  of  them  could  sing  a  note. 

One  day  the  Emperor  received  a  large  parcel,  on  which 
was  written  *  The  Nightingale.' 

'  There  we  have  a  new  book  about  this  celebrated  bird  ' 
saia  the  Emperor.  ' 

But  it  was  not  a  book,  but  a  little  work  of  art,  contained 
in  a  box,  an  artificial  nightingale,  which  was  to  sing  like 
the  natural  one,  and  was  brilliantly  ornamented  with 
diamonds,  rubies,  and  sapphires.  So  soon  as  the  artificial 
bird  was  wound  up,  he  could  sing  one  of  the  pieces  that 
the  real  one  sang,  and  then  his  tail  moved  up  and  down, 
and  shone  with  silver  and  gold.  Round  his  neck  hung 
a  little  ribbon,  and  on  that  was  written,  *  The  Emperor  of 
Japan's  nightingale  is  poor  -ompared  to  that  of  the  Emperor 
of  China.' 

'  That  is  capital !  '  said  they  all,  and  he  who  had  brought 

the  artificial  bird  immediately  received  the  title,  Imperial 

Head-Nightingale-Bringer. 

•  Now  they  must  sing  together ;   what  a  duet  that  will 
be  !  ' 

And  so  they  had  to  sing  together  ;  but  it  did  not  sound 
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very  weU.  for  the  real  Nightingale  sang  in  its  own  way, 
and  the  artificial  bird  sang  waltzes. 

'  That  '8  not  his  fault,'  said  the  playmaster ;     he  s  quite 
perfect,  and  very  much  in  my  style.' 
^Now  the  artificial  bird  was  to  smg  alone.    He  had  just 
as  much  success  as  the  real  one.  and  then  it  was  uiuch 
hlnXomer^Tok  at-it  shone  Uke  bracelets  and  breast- 

^"rhree  and  thirty  times  over  did  it  sing  the  same  piece, 
and^  waf  not  SJ^.  The  people  would  gladly  have  Urd 
ft  agS^butThe  Emperor  sSi  that  the  living  Nightingale 
ought  to  sing  sometUg  now  But  where  was  it  ?  No 
one  had  noti^d  that  it  had  flown  away  out  of  the  open 
window,  back  to  the  green  wood.  „:^  ,v,«  Fmneror 

'  But  what  in  all  the  world  is  this  ? '  said  the  Emperc^ 
And  all  the  courtiers  abused  the  Nightingale,  and  declared 
that  it  was  a  very  ungrateful  creature. 

'  We  have  the  best  bird,  after  all.  said  they. 
And  so  the  artificial  bird  had  to  smg  again,  and  that 
watThe  thirty-fourth  time  that  they  listened  to  the  same 
Ziece  For  all  that  they  did  not  know  it  quite  by  heart, 
FoMt  wis  so  very  difficult.  And  the  playmas^^^^^^ 
the  bird  particularly ;  yes,  he  declared  that  »*  J^s  ^^^^^ 
than  a  nightingale,  not  only  with  regard  to  its  plumage 
and  the  many  beautiful  diamonds,  but  mside  as  we  . 

'For  you  see,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  above  all.  your 
Imperial  Majesty,  with  a  real  nightingale  ?ne  can  never 
calculate  whit  is  coming,  but  in  this  artificial  bird  every- 
tWng  is  settled.    One  can  explain  it ;  one  can  open  it  and 
make  people  understand  where  the  waltzes  come  from, 
how  they  go,  and  how  one  follows  up  another. 
'  Those  are  quite  our  own  ideas,  they  all  said. 
And  the  speaker  received  permission  to  show  the  bird  to 
thfSeople  orthe  next  Sunday.    The  peopje  jvere  to  hear 
it  si^Ttoo,  the  Emperor  commanded;  and  they  did  heax 
t  and  were  as  much  pleased  as  if  they  had  all  got  tipsy 
upon  teaTr  ?^at  's  qufte  the  Chinese  fashion ;  and  they  J 
said  'Oh!'  and  held  up  their  forefingers  and  nodded.    But 
the  poor  fisherman  who  had  heard  the  real  Nightingale. 

"^'Ilt  sounds  pretty  enough,  and  the  melodies  resemble 
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each  other,  but  there  's  something  wanting,  though  I  know 
not  what ! ' 

The  real  Nightingale  was  banished  from  the  country  and 
empire.  The  artificial  bird  had  its  place  on  a  silken  cushion 
close  to  the  Emperor's  bed  ;  all  the  presents  it  had  received, 
gold  and  precious  stones,  were  ranged  about  it ;  in  title 
it  had  advanced  to  be  the  High  Imperial  Night-Singer, 
and  in  rank  to  number  one  on  the  left  hand  ;  for  the 
Emperor  considered  that  side  the  most  important  on  which 
the  heart  is  placed,  and  even  in  an  Emperor  the  heart  is 
on  the  left  side  ;  and  the  playmaster  wrote  a  work  of  five- 
and-twenty  volumes  about  the  artificial  bird  ;  it  was  very 
learned  and  very  long,  full  of  the  most  difficult  Chinese 
words  ;  but  yet  all  the  people  declared  that  they  had  read 
it  and  understood  it,  for  fear  of  being  considered  stupid, 
and  having  their  bodies  trampled  on. 

So  a  whole  year  went  by.  The  Emperor,  the  court,  and 
all  the  other  Chinese  knew  every  httle  twitter  in  the 
artificial  bird's  song  by  heart.  But  just  for  that  reason 
it  pleased  them  best — they  could  sing  with  it  themselves, 
and  they  did  so.  The  street  boys  sang,  '  Tsi-tsi-tsi-glug- 
glug  ! '  and  the  Emperor  himself  sang  it  too.  Yes,  that  was 
certainly  famous. 

But  one  evening,  when*  the  artificial  bird  was  singing 
its  best,  and  the  Emperor  lay  in  bed  listening  to  it,  some- 
thing inside  the  bird  said,  '  Whizz ! '  Something  cracked. 
•  Whii-r-r ! '  All  the  wheels  ran  round,  and  then  the  music 
stopped. 

The  Emperor  immediately  sprang  out  of  bed,  and  caused 
his  body  physician  to  be  called  ;  but  what  could  Ae  do  ? 
Then  they  sent  for  a  watchmaker,  and  after  a  good  deal  of 
talking  and  investigation,  the  bird  was  put  into  something 
like  order  ;  but  the  watchmaker  said  that  the  bird  must 
be  carefully  treated,  for  the  barrels  were  worn,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  put  new  ones  in  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  music  would  go.  There  was  a  great  lamentation  ; 
only  once  in  a  year  was  it  permitted  to  let  the  bird  sing, 
and  that  was  almost  too  much.  But  then  the  pla3rmaster 
made  a  little  speech,  full  of  hard  words,  and  said  this  was  just 
as  good  as  before — and  so  of  course  it  was  as  good  as  before. 

Now  five  years  had  gone  by,  and  a  real  grief  came  upon 
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the  whole  nation.  The  Chinese  were  reaUy  fond  of  their 
Emperor,  and  now  he  was  ill,  and  could  not  it  was  said, 
live  much  longer.  Already  a  new  Emperor  had  been  chosen, 
and  the  people  stood  out  in  the  street  and  asked  the  cavaher 
how  their  old  Emperor  did. 

'  P  r  said  he,  and  shook  his  head. 
Ck)ld  and  pale  lay  the  Emperor  in  his  great  gorgeous  bed  ; 
the  whole  court  thought  him  dead,  and  each  one  ran  to 
pav  homage  to  the  new  ruler.  The  chamberlams  ran  out 
to  talk  it  over,  and  the  ladies'-maids  had  a  great  coffee 
party  All  about,  in  all  the  halls  and  passages,  cloth  had 
been  laid  down  so  that  no  footstep  could  be  heard,  and 
therefore  it  was  quiet  there,  quite  quiet.  But  the  Emperv>r 
was  not  dead  yet :  stiff  and  pale  he  lay  on  the  gorgeous 
bed  with  the  long  velvet  curtains  and  the  heavy  gold  tassels  ; 
high  up,  a  window  stood  open,  and  the  moon  shone  m 
upon  the  Emperor  and  the  artificial  bird. 

The  poor  Emperor  could  scarcely  breathe  ;  it  was  just 
as  if  something  lay  upon  his  chest :  he  opened  his  eyes, 
and  then  he  saw  that  it  was  Death  who  sat  upon  his  chest, 
and  had  put  dn  his  golden  crown,  and  held  in  one  hand 
the  Emperor's  sword,  and  in  the  other  his  beautiful  banner 
And  all  around,  from  among  the  folds  of  the  splendid 
velvet  curtains,  strange  heads  peered  forth ;  a  few  very 
ujrlv,  the  rest  quite  lovely  and  mild.  These  were  all  the 
Emperor's  bad  and  good  deeds,  that  looked  upon  him  now 
that  Death  sat  upon  his  heart.  ,.      ^u 

*  Do  you  remember  this  ? '  whispered  one  after  the 
other  *  Do  you  remember  that  ?  '  and  then  they  told  him 
60  much  that  the  perspiration  ran  from  his  forehead. 

•  I  did  not  know  that ! '  said  the  Emperor.  Music  ! 
music!  the  great  Chinese  drum!'  he  cried,  'so  that 
I  need  not  hear  all  they  say ! ' 

And  they  continued  speaking,  and  Death  nodded  like 
a  Chinaman  to  all  they  said. 

'Music!  music!'  cried  the  Emperor.  You  little 
precious  golden  bird,  sing,  sing !  I  have  given  you  gold 
and  costly  presents  ;  I  have  even  hung  my  golden  slipper 
around  your  neck— sing  now,  sing  ! '  .  j  ,. 

But  the  bird  stood  still ;  no  one  was  there  to  wind  hira 
up, and  he  could  not  sing  without  that;  but  Death  oontmued 
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to  stare  at  the  Emperor  with  hia  great  hollow  eyes,  and  it 
was  quiet,  fearfully  quiet. 

Then  there  sounded  from  the  window,  suddenly,  the 
most  lovely  song.  It  was  the  little  live  Nightingale,  that 
sat  outside  on  a  spray.  It  had  heard  of  the  Emperor's 
sad  plight,  and  had  come  to  sing  to  him  of  comfort  and 
hope.  And  as  it  sang  the  spectres  grew  paler  and  paler  ; 
the  blood  ran  quicker  and  more  quickly  througn  the 
Emperor's  weak  limbs  ;  and  even  Death  listened,  and  said, 

'  Go  ou,  little  Nightmgale,  go  on  ! ' 

'  But  will  you  give  me  that  splendid  golden  sword  ? 
Will  you  give  me  that  rich  banner  ?  Will  you  give  me  the 
Emperor's  crown  ?  ' 

And  Death  gave  up  each  of  these  treasures  for  a  song. 
And  the  Nightingale  sang  on  and  on  ;  and  it  sang  of  the 
quiet  churchyard  where  the  white  roses  grow,  where  the 
elder-blossom  smells  sweet,  and  where  the  fresh  grass  is 
moistened  by  the  tears  of  survivors.  Then  Death  felt 
a  longing  to  see  his  garden,  and  floated  out  at  the  window 
in  the  form  of  a  cold  white  mist. 

*  Thanks  !  thanks  !  '  said  the  Emperor.  *  You  heavenly 
little  bird  !  I  know  you  well.  I  banished  you  from  my 
country  and  empire,  and  yet  you  have  charmed  away  the 
evil  faces  from  my  couch,  and  banished  Death  from  my 
heart !    How  can  I  reward  you  ? ' 

*  You  have  rewarded  me  ! '  replied  the  Nightingale. 
'  I  have  drawn  tears  from  your  eyes,  when  I  sang  the 
first  time — I  shall  never  forget  that.  Those  are  the  jewels 
that  rejoice  a  singer's  heart.  But  now  sleep  and  grow 
fresh  and  strong  again.    I  will  sing  you  something.' 

And  it  sang,  and  the  Emperor  fell  into  a  sweet  slumber. 
Ah  !  how  mild  and  refreshing  that  sleep  was  !  The  sun 
shone  upon  him  through  the  windows,  when  he  awoke 
refreshed  and  restored  :  not  one  of  his  servants  had  yet 
returned,  for  they  all  thought  he  was  dead  ;  only  the 
Nightingale  still  sat  beside  him  and  sang. 

'  You  must  always  stay  with  me,'  said  the  Emperor. 
You  shall  sing  as  you  please  ;  and  I'll  break  the  artificial 
bird  into  a  thousand  pieces.' 

*  Not  so,*  replied  the  Nightingale.  '  It  did  well  as  long 
as  it  could  ;  keep  it  as  you  have  done  till  now.    I  cannot 
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buUd  mv  nest  in  the  palace  to  dwell  in  it^  but  let  mo  come 
^n  Ueelthe  wish  Tthen  I  will  sit  in  the  evemng  on  the 
Tpr^v  yonder  by  the  window,  and  sing  you  sometlbing,  so 
tKou  may  Z  glad  and  thoughtful  at  once.    I  wiU  smg 
ofth^  who  are  happy  and  of  those  who  suffer.    I  >^11  smg 
of  th^J^^  the  evil  that  remains  hidden  round  about 
you     dittfe  sfnging  bird  flies  far  around  to  the  poor 
Srman.  to  the  peasant's  roof,  to  every  one  who  dwells  far 
^Tf?^^^^      «^d  from  your  court.    I  love  your  heart 
more  than  your  crown,  and  yet  the  crown  has  an  air  of 
Z^tity  abo^ut  it.    I  ^11  come  and  sing  to  you-but  one 

**^"&SS^^^~^irtS:■EmpeJ.r  and  he  stood  there 
in  Wsl^rial  robes,  which  he  had  put  on  hnn^l^^^^ 
pressed  the  sword  which  was  heajy  with  gold  to  h^  hearty 
^  •  One  thing  I  beg  of  you :  tell  no  one  that  yo«  fave 
a  little  bird  who  tells  you  everythmg.  Then  it  will  go 
all  the  better.' 

^r^«rS'i2T.rrat  their  dead  E.^™^ 
and-y«,  there  they  stood,  and  the  Emperor  said  Good 
morning  1' 

THE  LOVERS 

A  Whip-top  and  a  Ball  were  together  in  a  drawer  among 
■  some  other  toys  ;  and  the  Top  said  to  the  Bail, 
^Shall  we  n^be  bridegroom  and  bride,  as  we  live  together 

in  the  same  box  ?  *  ,  „4.i.„«  onA 

But  the  Ball,  which  had  a  coat  of  morocco  eather  and 

wa^  just  as  conceited  as  any  fine  lady,  would  make  no 

^TeS  da^tt  litTe'w  came  to  whom  the  toys  belonged  : 
he  paSted  the  top  red  and  yellow,  and  hammered  a  brass  nai 
into  it  -Tnd  it  looked  splendid  when  the  top  turned  round  ! 
^I^k^mer  he  cried  to  the  Ball.  '  What  do  you  say 
now  ?  Shall  we  not  be  engaged  to  ewih  other  ?  We  suit 
one  another  so  well !  You  jump  and  I  dance  !  No  one 
could  be  happier  than  we  two  should  be.  ^  p^-v„„g 

'  Indeed  ?   Do  you  think  so  ? '  replied  the  Ball.    Perhaps 
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you  do  not  know  that  my  papa  and  my  mamma  were 
morocco  slippers,  and  that  I  have  a  cork  inside  me  ? ' 

'  Yes,  but  I  am  made  of  mahogany,'  said  the  Top  ;  '  and 
the  mayor  himself  turned  me.  He  has  a  turning-lathe  of 
his  own,  and  it  amuses  him  greatly.' 

•  Can  I  depend  upon  that  ? '  asked  the  Ball. 

*  May  I  never  be  whipped  again  if  it  is  not  true  ! '  replied 
the  Top. 

'  You  can  speak  well  for  yourself,'  observed  the  Ball, 
*  but  I  cannot  grant  your  request.  I  am  as  good  as  engaged 
to  a  swallow  :  every  time  I  leap  up  into  the  air  it  puts  its 
head  out  of  its  nest  and  says,  "  Will  you  ?  "  And  now 
I  have  silently  said  "  Yes,"  and  that  is  as  good  as  half 
engaged  ;  but  I  promise  I  will  never  forget  you.' 
Yes,  that  will  be  much  good  ! '  said  the  Top. 

And  they  spoke  no  more  to  each  '4  her. 

Next  day  the  Ball  was  taken  out  by  the  boy.  The  Top 
saw  how  it  flew  high  into  the  air,  like  a  bird  ;  at  last  one 
could  no  longer  see  it.  Each  time  it  came  back  again, 
but  gave  a  high  leap  when  it  touched  the  earth,  and  that 
was  done  either  from  its  longing  to  mount  up  again,  or 
because  it  had  a  cork  in  its  body.  But  the  ninth  time  the 
Ball  remained  absent,  and  did  not  come  back  again  ;  and 
the  boy  sought  and  sought,  but  it  was  gone. 

'  I  know  very  well  where  it  is  ! '  sighed  the  Top.  '  It 
is  in  the  swallow's  nest,  and  has  married  the  swallow  1 ' 

The  more  the  Top  thought  of  this,  the  more  it  longed 
for  the  Ball.  Just  because  it  could  not  get  the  Ball,  its 
love  increased  ;  and  the  fact  that  the  Ball  had  chosen 
another,  formed  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  case.  So  the 
Top  danced  round  and  hummed,  but  always  thought  of 
the  Ball,  which  became  more  and  more  beautiful  in  his  fancy. 
Thus  several  years  went  by,  and  no^  it  was  an  old  love. 

And  the  Top  was  no  longer  young  !  But  one  day  he 
was  gilt  all  over ;  never  had  he  looked  so  handsome  ;  he 
was  now  a  golden  Top,  and  sprang  till  he  hummed  again. 
Yes,  that  was  something  worth  seeing  !  But  all  at  once  he 
sprang  too  high,  and — he  was  gone  ! 

They  looked  and  looked,  even  in  the  cellar,  but  he  was 
not  to  be  found.    Where  could  he  be  ? 

He  had  jumped  into  the  dust-bin,  where  all  kinds  of 
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things  were  lying:    cabbage  stalks,  sweepings,  and  dust 
that  had  fallen  down  from  the  roof. 

•  Mafa'a  a  nice  place  to  he  in  !     ine  gn«ing  *♦"*  77* 

^Jw^AS^for  :Z.tZ  gJ5«  on  the  roof,  and  .a, 

•l"??,SAlw,^t  hereomos  one  ofns.  with  whom  »„« 

♦SCl  •    8^  the  Ball,  and  looked  at  the  gilt  Top. 

Tam^rLl  moro^,  worked  by  maide™^  hand..  -^ 

gf  H^^H^^xVtS^!^^rry 

SuevTre,  that 's  a  long  time  f»  a  you^  g^l^^ .^  ^„  ,„„  ^ 
Jlf  :^Zrrfhf  ■cle^i'reame  to  him  that 

*"  *me  the  servant-girl,  and  wanted  to  turn  out  the 

^"?  AW  there 's  the  Kilt  top  I '  she  cried. 

''"*  "t^  ToKve     to^ai  d^s  aw'^^y  wEen'^the 

one  meets  her  in  the  dust-bm. 


-V 
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THE  UGLY  DUCKLING 

It  was  dorious  out  in  the  country.    It  was  summer,  and 
fki  oomfields  were  yellow,  and  the  oats  were  gi;een  ;   the 

£!^the  midst  of  these  forests  lay  deep  lakes.    Yes,  it  was 
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really  glorious  out  in  the  oountry.  In  the  midat  of  the 
sunshine  there  lay  ai.  old  manor,  surrounded  by  deep 
canals,  and  from  the  wall  dowi  to  the  water  grew  greai 
burdocks,  so  high  that  httle  children  could  stand  upright 
Uiider  the  loftiest  of  t.jem.  It  was  just  as  wild  there  as 
ill  th.  deepest  wood.  Here  sat  a  Duck  pon  her  ne«t,  for 
she  had  to  hatch  her  young  ones  ;  but  she  was  a  most 
tirod  out  before  the  little  ones  came ;  and  then  s  »e  so 
itlJom  had  visitors.    The  other  ducks  liked  better  to  eMm 

about  in  the  canals  than  to  run  up  to  sit  do'i'  m  let 

a  burdock,  and  gossip  with  her. 
At  last  one  egg-shell  after  another  burst    pen.    '  I^«p  ! 

piep  ! '  it  cried,  and  in  all  the  eggs  there  were  i  ttle  crarfni^t; 

that  stuck  out  their  heads. 

'  Rap !    rap  '  '    she  said  ;    and  they  ^ll  came  rapping 

out  as  fast  as  they  could,  looking  all  round    hem  under 

the  gret  n  leaves  ;   and  the  mother  let  them  lo«      as  much 

as  they  chose,  for  green  is  good  for  the  es  es 

'  How  wide  the  world  is  ! '  said  the  young  ones,  foi    hex 

certainly  had  much  more  room  nc  ^  than  when  they    /en? 

in  the  eggs. 

•  Do  you  think  this  is  all  t  world  a-  ked  ihe  mother. 
'That  extends  far  across  t  o  othf  side  of  t  gan^  n, 
quite  into  the  parson's  field  but  .ve  or  -en  there 
yet.  I  hope  you  are  all  togetaer,  mi'-  eontii  led,  and  8too«i 
up.  *  No,  I  have  not  all.  The  larg  :it  et'g  Huil  lie  the?-. 
How  long  is  that  to  last  ?  I  am  really  '  ured  of  it,  An«l 
she  sat  d(     n  again. 

'  Well,  how  goes  it  ? '  a8k(  '  an  old  Duck  who  haci  .  ue 
to  pay  her  a  visit. 

*  It  lasts  1.  long  time  with  taat  one  arg,'  said  the  Duck 
who  sat  thf  .  '  It  will  not  burst  K  v,  only  look  at  the 
others;    ar.    they  not  the  nr-ttius       acklings  one  could 


possibly  see        They  art    i 
fe'Iow  ne  er  comes  to  see   ne 
'  Let  me    ec  the  etrg  wi'^'^h 


fee  t  eir  father:    the  bad 


#Ml 


visitor.     '  I>«lieve  ?n*     it  i 
cheated  m    hat  wa       ir-d  hh 
with  the       ung     mm    for  th« 
I  could  not    et  th     \U     enture 
but  it  was     o  use  Tie  set 


rr&t  burst,'  said  the  old 
y's  egg.     I  was  once 

ii  anxiety  and  trouble 
e  afraid  of  the  water. 

I  quacked  and  clucked, 
>he  egg.    Yes,  that 's  a 
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\t  last  the  great 

oi  and  crept 

;y,    '  Duck  lookt  I 

It's  ery  large  di 


f  the  V 


the 
erj- 


turkev  segg!    Let  it  lie  therr  and  teach  the  other  children 

'T  think  I  wiU    it  on  it  a  little  longer,'  said  the  Duck. 
'  i  >e  3at  so  long  now  that  I  can  ait  a  few  days  more. 
'  Just  as  you  please- ,'  said  the  old  Duck  ;   and  she  went 

*^"  -  burst.    '  Piep  !    piep  I '    said 

th.    It  was  very  large  and 
at  it. 

„^ kimg,' said  she;  'none 

look  like    aat :  can  it  really  Ix*  a  turkey  chief 
shall  soon  find  it  out     It  must  go  into  the 
I  have  to  kick  it  in     yaelf.' 

The  next  day  the  \  '-ather  was  splendidly  bnp 
sun  shone  on  all  *^    green  burdocks.    The  M 

er  with  all  her  little  one» 

iter.    '  Quack  !   quack  ! ' 

another  plunged  in.    The  water 

but  they  came  up  in  an  instant, 

ir  legs  went  of  themselves,  and 

water.    The  ugly  grey  Duckling 


Now  we 

:or\  ii 

ai,      he 
r  uuck 
Splash, 
she  said. 


went  dovm  to  th 
she  jumped  into 
and  one  ducklint 
closed  over  their  tmt 
and  swam  capital!}. 
there  they  were  all 

swam  with  them.  « t    i   t.  n  -4.    „« 

♦  No,  it's  not  a  turkey,'  said  she  ;  look  how  well  it  can 
use  its  legs,  and  bo-v  upright  it  holds  itaolf .  It  is  my  own 
cb=M !  On  the  whole  it's  quite  pretty,  if  one  looks  at  it 
ri">vi'ly.  Quack  I  ouack  I  come  with  me,  and  I'll  lead  you 
out  into  the  great  world,  and  present  you  in  the  poultry- 
yard  ;  but  keep  close  to  me,  so  that  no  one  may  tread  on 
vou,  and  take  care  of  the  cat ! '  ,      mi. 

"   And  so  thev  came  into  the  poultry-yard.     There  ^ 
a  terrible  riot  going  on  there,  for  two  families  were  qu 
ling  about  an  eel's  head,  and  the  cat  got  it  after  all. 

'  See,  that 's  how  it  goes  in  the  world  ! '  said  the  Mo 
Duck  ;  and  she  whetted  her  beak,  for  she,  too,  wantr 
eel's  head.    '  Only  use  your  legs,'  she  said.    '  See  th; 
can  bustle  about,  and  bow  your  heads  before  the  old 
j'onder.    Sho 's  the  grandest  of  all  here  ;  she's  of  Span 
blood— that's  why  she's  so  fat ;   and  do  you  see,  she  has, 
a  red  rag  round  her  leg ;  that 's  somethir:g  particularly  fine, 
and  the  greatest  distinction  a  duck  can  enjoy  :   it  signifies 
that  one  does  not  want  to  lose  her,  and  tiiat  she's  to  be 
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recogQized  by  man  and  beast.  Shake  yourselves— don't 
turn  in  your  toes ;  a  well-brought-up  duck  turns  its  toes 
quite  out,  just  like  father  and  mother,  so  !  Now  bend  your 
necks  and  say  "  Rap  !  "  ' 

And  thev  did  so  :  but  the  other  ducks  round  about 
looked  at  them,  and  said  quite  boldly, 

Look  there  !  now  we're  to  have  these  hanging  on  as  if 
there  were  not  enough  of  us  already !  And— fie  !— how 
that  Duckling  yonder  looks  ;  we  won't  stand  him  ! '  And 
one  duck  flew  up  immediately,  and  bit  it  in  the  neck. 

'  Let  it  alone,'  said  the  mother  ;  '  it  does  no  harm  to 
any  one.' 

*  Yes,  but  it 's  too  large  and  peculiar,'  said  the  Duck 
who  had  bitten  it ;  *  and  therefore  it  must  be  buffeted.' 

'  Those  are  pretty  children  that  the  mother  has  there,' 
said  the  old  Duck  with  the  rag  round  her  leg.  *  They're 
all  pretty  but  that  one  ;  that  was  a  failure.  I  wish  she 
could  alter  it.' 

'  That  cannot  be  done,  my  lady,'  replied  the  Mother- 
Duck  :  '  it  is  not  pretty,  but  it  has  a  really  good  disposition, 
and  swims  as  well  as  any  other  ;  I  may  even  say  it  swims 
better.  I  think  it  will  grow  up  pretty,  and  become  smaller 
in  time  ;  it  has  lain  too  long  in  the  egg,  and  therefore  is 
not  properly  shaped.'  And  then  she  puiched  it  in  the  neck, 
and  smoothed  its  feathers.  '  Moreover,  it  is  a  drake,'  she 
said,  '  and  therefore  it  is  not  of  so  much  consequence. 
I  think  he  will  be  very  strong  :  he  will  make  his  way  all 
right.' 

'  The  other  ducklings  are  graceful  enough,*  said  the  old 
Duck.  '  Make  yourself  at  home  ;  and  if  you  find  an  eel's 
head,  you  mav  bring  it  me.' 

And  now  they  were  at  home.  But  the  poor  Duckling 
which  had  crept  last  out  of  the  egg,  and  looked  so  ugly,  was 
bitten  and  pushed  and  jeered  at,  as  much  by  the  ducks  as 
by  the  chickens. 

'It  is  too  big  ! '  they  all  said.  And  the  turkey-cock,  who 
had  been  born  with  spurs,  and  therefore  thought  himself 
an  emperor,  blew  himself  up  like  a  ship  in  full  sail,  and 
boro  straight  down  upon  it ;  then  he  gobbled,  and  grew 
quite  red  in  the  face.  The  poor  Duckling  did  not  know 
where  it  should  stand  or  walk ;   it  was  quite  melancholy 
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because  it  looked  ugly,  and  was  scoffed  at  by  the  whole 

^*S*  it  went  on  the  first  day ;  and  afterwards  it  became 
worse  and  worse.  The  poor  Duclding  was  hunted  about  by 
every  one  ;  even  its  brothers  and  sisters  were  quite  angry 
with  it,  and  said,  '  If  the  cat  would  only  catch  you.  you 
udy  Cloture  1 '  And  the  mother  said  '  If  you  were  only 
far  away ! '  And  the  ducks  bit  it.  and  the  chickens  beat 
it,  and  the  girl  who  had  to  feed  the  poultry  kicked  at  it 

^  Then'it  ran  and  flew  over  the  fence,  and  the  little  birds 
in  the  bushes  flew  up  in  fear.  , .  .,     t^   1 1- 

•  That  is  because  f  am  so  ugly  ! '  thought  the  Duckling  ; 
and  it  shut  its  eyes,  but  flew  on  farther ;    thus  it  came 
out  into  the  gr^  moor,  where  the  wild  ducks  lived 
Here  it  lay  the  w£le  night  long ;  and  it  was  weary  and 

'^^T^wtSis  morning  the  wild  ducks  flew  up,  and  looked  at 
their  new  companion.  ,    , 

•  What  sort  of  a  one  are  you  ? '  they  asked  ;  and  the 
Duckling  turned  in  every  direction,  and  bowed  as  jell  as 
it  could.  •  You  are  remarkably  ugly !  said  the  Wild 
Ducks.  '  But  that  is  very  indifferent  to  us,  so  long  as  you 
do  not  marry  into  our  family.'  , 

Poor  thing  I  it  certainly  did  not  think  of  marrying,  and 
only  hoped  to  obtain  leave  to  lie  among  the  reeds  and  dnnk 
some  of  the  swamp  water. 

Thus  it  lay  two  whole  days ;  then  came  thither  two 
wild  geese,  or,  prpperly  speaking,  two  wild  ganders  It  was 
not  long  since  each  had  crept  out  of  an  egg,  and  that  s 

why  they  were  so  saucy.  .  „    ,  1*1.*. 

'Listen,  comrade,'  said  one  of  them.  You're  so  ugW  that 
I  like  you.  Will  you  go  with  us,  and  become  a  bird  of 
passage  ?  Near  here,  in  another  moor,  there  are  a  few 
sweet  lovely  wild  geese,  all  unmarried,  and  all  able  to  say 
"  Rap  1 "    You've  a  chance  of  making  your  fortune,  ugly 

as  you  are  I '  ...  j  ^u    *   -. 

'  Piff  1  paff  ! '  resounded  through  the  air ;  and  the  two 
aanders  fell  down  dead  in  the  swamp,  and  the  water  became 
blood-red.  '  Piff  1  paff  ! '  it  sounded  agam,  and  whole 
flocks  of  wild  geese  rose  up  from  the  reeds.    And  then  tnere 
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was  another  report.  A  great  hunt  was  going  on.  The 
hunters  were  lying  in  wait  all  round  the  moor,  and  some 
were  even  sitting  up  in  the  branches  of  the  trees,  which 
spread  far  over  the  reeds.  The  blue  smoke  rose  up  like 
clouds  among  the  dark  trees,  and  was  wafted  far  away 
across  the  water;  and  the  hunting  dogs  came— splash, 
splash  !— into  the  swamp,  and  the  rushes  and  the  reeds 
bent  down  on  every  side.  That  was  a  fright  for  the  poor 
Duckling  !  It  turned  its  head,  and  put  it  under  its  wing  ; 
but  at  that  moment  a  frightful  great  dog  stood  close  by 
the  Duckling.  His  tongue  hung  far  out  of  his  mouth  and 
his  eyes  gleamed  horrible  and  ugly  ;  he  thrust  out  his  nose 
close  agamst  the  Duckling,  showed  his  sharp  teeth,  and— 
splash,  splash  ! — on  he  went,  without  seizing  it. 

'  Oh,  Heaven  be  thanked  ! '  sighed  the  Duckling.  *  I  am 
so  uglv,  that  even  the  dog  does  not  like  to  bite  me  ! ' 

And  so  it  lay  quite  quiet,  while  the  shots  rattled  through 
the  reeds  and  gun  after  gun  was  fired.  At  last,  late  in  the 
day,  silence  was  restoredf ;  but  the  poor  Duckling  did  not 
dare  to  rise  up ;  it  wa  ei  several  hours  before  it  looked 
round,  and  then  hastenea  away  out  of  the  marsh  as  fast 
as  it  could.  It  •  -.n  on  over  field  and  meadow  ;  there  was 
such  a  storm  raging  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  from  one 
place  to  another. 

Towards  evening  the  Duck  came  to  a  little  miserable 
peasant's  hut.  This  hut  was  so  dilapidated  that  it  did  not 
know  on  which  side  it  should  fall ;  and  that's  why  it 
remained  standing.  The  storm  whistled  round  the  Duckling 
in  such  a  way  that  the  poor  creature  was  o^  ..si  to  sit 
down,  to  resist  it ;  and  the  tempest  grew  wort;  m  i  worse. 
Then  ^he  Duckling  noticed  that  one  of  the  hi.  -.a  of  the 
door  had  given  way,  and  the  door  hung  so  slanting  that 
the  Duckling  could  slip  through  the  opening  into  the  room ; 
and  it  did  so. 

Here  lived  an  old  \'oman,  with  her  Tom  Cat  and  her 
Hen.  And  the  Tom  Cat,  whom  she  called  Sonnie,  could 
arch  his  back  and  purr,  he  could  even  give  out  sparks ; 
but  for  that  one  had  to  stroke  his  fur  the  wrong  way. 
The  Hen  had  quite  little  short  legs,  and  therefore  she  was 
called  Chickabiddv-shortflhanks ;  she  laid  good  eggs,  and 
the  woman  loved  her  as  her  own  child. 
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In  the  morning  the  strange  Duckling  was  at  once  noticed, 
and  the  Tom  Cat  began  to  purr,  and  the  Hen  to  clucK. 


'  What's  this  I '  said  the  woman,  and  looked  all  round  ; 
but  she  could  not  see  weU,  and  therefore  she  thought  the 
Duckling  was  a  fat  duck  that  had  strayed.      This  is  a  rare 
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prize  ! '  she  said, 
it  is  not  a  drake. 


•  Now  I  shall  have  duck's  eggs.  I  hope 
We  must  try  that.' 
And  so  the  Duckling  was  admitted  on  trial  for  three 
weeks  ;  but  no  eggs  came.  And  the  Tom  Cat  was  master 
of  the  house,  and  the  Hen  was  the  lady,  and  always  said 
'  We  and  the  world  ! '  for  they  thought  they  were  half  the 
world,  and  by  far  the  better  half.  The  DuckliM  thought 
one  might  have  a  different  opmion,  but  the  Hen  would  not 
allow  it. 

'  Can  you  lay  eggs  ? '  she  asked. 
•No.' 

'  Then  you'll  have  the  goodness  to  hold  your  tongue.* 
And  the  Tom  Cat  said,  '  Can  you  curve  your  back,  and 
purr,  and  give  out  sparks  ? ' 
'  No.' 

'  Then  you  cannot  have  any  opinion  of  your  own  when 
sensible  people  are  speaking.' 

And  the  Duckling  sat  in  a  comer  and  was  melancholy  • 
then  the  fresh  air  and  the  sunshine  streamed  in ;  and  it 
was  seized  with  such  a  strange  longing  to  swim  on  the  water, 
that  It  could  not  help  telling  the  Hen  of  it. 

•  What  are  you  thinking  of  ? '   cried  the  Hen.     *  You 

.'--^  nothing  to  do,  that^  why  you  have  these  fancies. 


ha 


Pu^i-  or  lay  eggs,  and  they  will  pass  over.' 

But  it  is  so  charming  to  swim  on  the  water  ! '  said  the 
Duckling,  •  so  refreshing  to  let  it  close  above  one's  head 
and  to  dive  down  to  the  bottom.'  ' 

'  Yes,  that  must  be  a  mighty  pleasure  truly,'  quoth  the 

u^'i.  •  L  ^7  y*'"  "^^^^  ^*^'®  ^°^®  crazy.  Ask  the  Cat 
about  it,—he  's  the  cleverest  animal  I  know,— ask  him  if 
he  likes  to  swim  on  the  water,  or  to  dive  down  :  I  won't 
speak  about  myself.  Ask  our  mistress,  the  old  woman- 
no  one  in  the  world  is  cleverer  than  she.  Do  you  think 
she  has  any  desire  to  swim,  and  to  let  the  water  close  above 
her  head  ? ' 

•  You  don't  understand  me,'  said  the  Duckling. 
We  don't  understand  you  ?  Then  pray  who  is  to  under- 
stand you  ?  You  surely  don't  pretend  to  be  cleverer  than 
the  Tom  Cat  and  the  woman— I  won'*  say  anything  of 
myself.  Don't  be  conceited,  child,  and  oe  grateful  for  all 
the  kindness  you  have  received.     Did  you  not  get  into 
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a  warm  room,  and  have  you  not  fallen  into  company  from 
which  you  may  learn  something  ?  But  you  are  a  chatterer, 
and  it  is  not  pleasant  to  associate  with  you.  You  may 
believe  me.  I  speak  for  your  good.  1  t«ll  you  disagreeable 
things,  and  by  that  one  may  always  know  one  s  true  f  nends 
Only  take  care  that  you  learn  to  lay  eggs,  or  to  purr  and 

^^^iThinE*!  will  go  out  into  the  wide  world,'  said  the 
Duckling. 

'  Yes,  do  go,'  replied  the  Hen. 

And  the  Ducklmg  went  away.  It  swam  on  the  water, 
and  dived,  but  it  was  sUghted  by  every  creature  because  of 

***Now  came  the  autumn.    The  leaves  in  the  forest  turned 
yellow  and  brown ;    the  wind  caught  them  so  that  they 
danced  about,  and  up  in  the  air  it  was  verjr  cold.    The 
clouds  hung  low,  heavy  with  hail  and  snow-flakes  and  on 
the  fence  stood  the  raven,  crying,  '  Croak  !   croak  !     tor 
mere  cold;   yes,  it  was  enough  to  make  one  feel  cold  to 
think  of  this:    The  poor  little  Duckling  certamly  had  not 
a  good  time.    One  evening— the  sun  was  just  setting  m 
his  beauty— there  came  a  whole  flock  of  great  handsome 
binis  out  of  the  bushes ;  the  duckling  had  never  before 
seen  anything  so  beautiful ;    they  were  dazzhngly  white, 
with  long  flexible  necks  ;  they  were  swans.    They  uttered 
a  very  peculiar  cry,  spread  forth  their  glorious  great  wings, 
and  flew  away  fr6m  that  cold  region  to  warmer  lands,  to 
open  lakes.    Thev  mounted  so  liigh.  so  high  !  and  the  ugly 
little  Duckling  felt  quite  strangely  as  it  watched  them,    it 
turned  round  and  round  in  the  water  like  a  ^^  heel,  stretched 
out  its  neck  towards  them,  and  muttered  such  a  strange 
loud  cry  as' frightened  itself.    Oh  !  it  could  not  forget  those 
beautiful,  happy  birds  ;   and  so  soon  as  it  could  sec  them 
no  longer,  it  dived  down  to  the  very  bottom,  and  when  it 
came  up  again,  it  was  quite  beside  itself.    It  knew  not  the 
name  of  those  birds,  and  knew  not  whither  they  were 
flying  •    but  it  loved  them  more  than  it  had  ever  Ujved 
anv  one.    It  was  not  at  all  envious  of  them.    How  could  it 
think  of  wishing  to  possess  such  lovelinens  as  they  had  ( 
It  would  have  been  glad  if  only  the  ducks  would  have 
endured  its  company— the  poor  ugly  creatui-e  1 
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And  the  winter  grew  cold,  very  cold !    The  Duckling 
was  forced  to  swim  about  in  the  water,  to  prevent  the 
surfajce  from  freezing  entirely ;    but  every  night  the  hole 
m  which  It  swam  about  became  smaller  and  smaller.    It 
froze  so  hard  that  the  icy  covering  crackled  again :  and  the 
Duckhng  was  obliged  to  use  its  legs  continually  to  prevent 
the  hole  from  freezing  up.    At  last  it  become  exhausted, 
and  lay  quite  stUl,  and  thus  froze  fast  into  the  ice. 
Earlv  m  the  morning  a  peasant  came  by,  and  when  he 
^  saw  what  had  happened,  he  took  his  wooden  shoe,  broVe 
the  ice-crust  to  pieces,  and  carried  the  Duckling  home  to 
his  wife.   Then  It  came  to  itself  again.   The  children  wanted 
to  play  with  it ;   but  the  Duckling  thought  they  would  do 
It  an  injury,  and  in  its  terror  fluttered  up  into  the  miik-pan. 
so  that  the  milk  spurted  down  into  the  room.    The  woman 
-  screamed  and  clapped  her  hands,  at  which  the  Ducklimr 
flew  down  mto  the  butter-tub,  and  then  mto  the  meal-ban3 
andoutagam.    How  it  looked  then !  The  woman  screamed, 
and  struck  at  it  with  the  fire-tongs  ;  the  children  tumbled 
over  one  another,  in  their  efforts  to  catch  the  Ducklinc : 
and  they  laughed  and  screamed  finely  !    Happily  the  dcwr 
stood  open,  and  the  poor  creature  was  able  to  slip  out 
between  the  shrubs  into  the  newly-fallen  snow  ;  and  there 
It  lay  qmte  exhausted. 

But  it  would  be  too  melancholy  if  I  were  to  tell  aU  the 
misery  and  care  which  the  Duckhng  had  to  endure  in  the 
hard  winter.  It  lay  out  on  the  swamp  among  the  reeds, 
when  the  sun  bemin  to  shine  again  and  the  larks  to  sing : 
it  was  a  beautiful  spring.  ® 

Then  all  at  once  the  Duckling  raised  its  wings  :    they 

beat  the  air  more  strongly  than  before,  and  bore  it  strongly 

away;   and  before  it  weU  knew  how  all  this  happened;  it 

found  Itself  m  a  great  garden,  where  the  apple  trees  stood 

m  blossom,  where  the  lilac  flowers  smelt  sweet,  and  hung 

their  long  green  branches  down  to  the  winding  canals 

Uh,  here  it  was  so  beautiful,  such  a  gladness  of  spring ! 

and  from  the  thicket  came  three  glorious  white  swans  • 

^hey  rustled  their  wings,  and  swam  lightly  on  the  water! 

ihe   Duckling    knew    the   splendid    creatures,   and   felt 

oppressed  by  a  peculiar  sadness. 

'  I  will  fly  away  to  them,  to  the  royal  birds !  and  they 
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will  kill  me,  because  I,  fY  v  \m  so  ugly,  dare  to  approach 
them.  But  it  is  of  no  <  -quence  1  Better  to  be  killed 
by  them  than  to  be  pursuac  /  ducks,  and  beaten  by  fowls, 
and  pushed  about  by  the  giri  who  takes  care  of  the  poultry- 
yard,  and  to  suffer  hunger  in  winter  ! '  And  it  flew  out 
mto  the  water,  and  swam  tovards  the  beautiful  swans : 
these  looked  at  it,  and  came  sailing  down  upon  it  with 
outspread  wmgs.  *  Kill  me  ! '  said  the  poor  creature,  and 
bent  its  head  down  upon  the  water,  expeotii  g  nothing 
but  d^th.    But  what  was  this  that  it  saw  in  the  clear 


water  ?    It  beheld  its  own  image  ;    and,  lo  !    it  was  no 
longer  a  clumsy  dark  grey  bird,  uglv  and  hateful  to  look 

at,  bi    -a  swan !  ■,     ,        j    •* 

It  matters  nothing  if  one  is  bom  in  a  duck  yard,  if  one 
has  only  lain  in  a  owan's  egg. 

It  felt  quite  glad  at  all  the  need  and  misfortune  it  had- 
suffered,  now  it  realized  its  happiness  and  all  the  splendour 
that  surrounded  it.    And  the  greet  swans  swam  round  it, 
and  stroked  it  with  their  beaks. 

Into  the  garden  came  little  children,  who  threw  broad 
and  com  into  the  water  ;  and  the  youngcnt  cried,  '  limv 
is  a  new  one  ! '  and  the  other  children  shouted  joyously, 
'  Yes,  a  new  oiic  has  arrived  ! '  And  they  clap]->ed  their 
hands  and  danced  about,  and  ran  to  their  father  and 
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mother  ;  and  bread  and  cake  were  thrown  into  the  water  ; 
and  they  all  said,  '  The  new  one  is  the  most  beautiful  of 
all !  so  young  and  handsome  ! '  and  the  old  swans  bowed 
their  heads  before  him. 

Then  he  felt  quite  ashamed,  wid  hid  his  head  under  his 
wings,  for  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  ;  he  was  so  happy, 
and  yet  not  at  all  proud.  He  thought  how  he  had  been 
persecuted  and  despised ;  and  now  he  heard  them  saying 
that  he  was  the  most  beautiful  of  all  birds.  Even  the 
elder-tree  bent  its  branches  straight  down  into  tiie  water 
before  him,  and  the  sun  shone  warm  and  mild.  Then  his 
wings  rustled,  he  lifted  his  slender  neck,  and  cried  rejoicingly 
from  the  depths  of  his  heart, 

'  I  never  dreamed  of  so  much  happinera  when  I  was  still 
the  ugly  Duckling  I ' 
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Out  in  the  forest,  stood  a  pretty  little  Fir  Tree.  It  had 
a  good  place  ;  it  could  have  sunlight,  air  there  was  in  plenty, 
and  all  around  grew  many  larger  comrades — ^pines  as  well 
as  firs.  But  the  little  Fir  Tree  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  grow. 
It  did  rot  care  for  the  warm  sun  and  the  fresh  air  ;  it  took 
no  notice  of  the  peasant  children,  who  went,  about  talking 
together,  when  they  had  come  out  to  look  for  strawberries 
and  raspberries.  Often  ' .  y  came  with  a  whole  pot-full, 
or  had  strung  berries  oii  i  straw ;  then  thoy  would  sit 
down  by  the  little  Fir  Tree  and  say,  *  How  pretty  and  small 
that  one  is  ! '  and  the  Tree  did  not  like  to  liear  that  at  all. 

Next  year  it  had  grown  a  great  joint,  and  the  following 
year  it  was  longer  still,  for  in  fir  trees  one  can  always  tell 
by  the  number  of  joints  they  have  how  many  years  they 
have  been  growing. 

'  Oh,  if  I  were  only  as  great  a  tree  as  the  others  !  '  sighed 
the  little  Fir, '  then  I  would  spread  my  branches  far  around, 
and  look  out  from  mv  crown  into  the  wide  world.  The 
birds  would  then  build  nests  in  my  boujlis,  aad  when  the 
wind  blew  I  could  nod  just  as  graudly  as  the  others 
yonder.' 
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It  took  no  pleasuie  in  the  sunshine,  in  the  biids,  and  in 
the  red  cloudb  that  went  sailing  over  it  morning  and 

evening.  .      , . 

When  it  was  winter,  and  the  snow  lay  all  around,  white 
and  sparkling,  a  hare  would  often  cotae  jumping  alonff, 
and  swing  right  over  the  little  Fir  Tree.  Oh!  this  made 
it  so  angry.  But  two  winters  went  by,  and  when  the 
third  came  the  little  Tree  had  grown  so  tall  that  the  hare 
was  obliged  to  run  round  it.  , ,       .    ^  ,    *u 

•  Oh !  to  grow,  to  grow,  and  become  old  ;  that  s  the 
only  fine  thing  in  the  world,'  thought  the  Tree. 

In  the  autumn  woodcutters  always  came  and  felled  a  few 
of  the  largest  trees  ;  that  happened  every  year,  and  the 
little  Fir  Tree,  that  was  now  quite  well  grown,  shuddered 
with  fear,  for  the  great  stately  trees  fell  to  the  ground 
with  a  crash,  and  their  branches  were  cut  off,  so  that  tto 
trees  looked  quite  naked,  long,  and  slendei^they  could 
hardly  be  recognized.  But  then  they  were  laid  upon 
wagons,  and  horses  dragged  them  away  out  of  the  wood. 
Where  were  they  going  ?    What  destiny  awaited  them  ? 

In  the  spring,  when  the  Swallows  and  the  Stork  came,  the 
Tree  asked  them,  '  Do  you  know  where  they  were  taken  ? 
Did  you  not  meet  them  ?  ' 

The  Swallows  knew  nothing  about  it,  but  the  Stork 
looked  thoughtful,  nodded  his  bead,  and  said, 

'  Yes,  I  think  so.  I  met  many  new  ships  when  I  flew 
out  of  Egypt ;  on  the  ships  were  stately  masts  ;  I  fancy 
that  these  were  the  trees.  They  smelt  lik-  fir.  I  can  assure 
you  they're  stately— very  stately.' 

'  Oh  that  I  were  only  big  enough  to  go  over  the  sea ! 
What  kind  of  thing  is  this  sea,  and  how  does  it  look  ?  ' 

•  It  would  take  too  long  to  explain  all  that,'  said  the 
Stork,  and  he  went  away.  .  .      . 

'  Rejoice  in  thy  youth,'  said  the  Sunbeams  ;   *  rejoice  in 
thy  fresh  growth,  and  in  the  young  life  that  is  within  thee.' 
And  the  wind  kissed  the  Tree,  and  the  dew  wept  tears 
upon  it ;  but  the  Fir  Tree  did  not  understand  that. 

When  Christmas-time  approached,  quite  young  trees  were 
felled,  sometimes  trees  which  were  neither  so  old  nor  so 
large  as  this  Fir  Tree,  that  never  rested  but  always  wanted 
to  go  away.    These  young  trees,  which  were  just  the  most 
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beautiful,  kept  all  their  branches  ;    they  were  put  upon 
wagons,  and  horses  dragged  them  away  out  of  the  wood. 

*  Where  are  they  all  going  ? '  asked  the  Fir  Tree.  '  They 
are  not  greater  than  I — ^indeed,  one  of  them  was  much 
smaller.  Why  do  they  keep  all  their  branches  ?  Whither 
are  they  taken  ? ' 

*  We  know  that !  We  know  that ! '  chirped  the  Sparrows. 
*  Yonder  in  the  town  we  looked  in  at  the  windows.  We 
know  where  «ney  go.  Oh  I  they  are  dressed  up  in  the 
greatest  pomp  and  splendour  that  can  be  imagined.  We 
have  looked  in  at  the  windows,  and  have  perceived  that 
they  are  planted  in  the  middle  of  the  warm  room,  and 
adorned  with  the  most  beautiful  thines — gilt  apples,  honey- 
cakes,  playthings,  and  many  hundreds  of  candles.' 

*  And  then  1 '  asked  the  Fir  Tree,  and  trembled  through 
all  its  branches.    '  And  then  ?    What  happens  then  ?  ' 

*  Why,  we  have  not  seen  anything  more.  But  it  was 
incomparable.' 

*  Perhaps  I  may  be  destined  to  tread  this  glorious  path 
one  day  !  *  cried  the  Fir  Tree  rejoicingly.  *  That  is  even 
better  than  travelling  across  the  sea.  How  painfully  I  long 
for  it  I  If  it  were  only  Christmas  now  !  Now  I  am  great 
and  grown  up,  like  the  rest  who  were  led  away  last  year. 
Oh,  if  I  were  only  on  the  carriage !  If  I  were  only  in  the 
warm  room,  among  all  the  pomp  and  splendour  I  And 
then  ?  Yes,  then  something  even  better  will  come,  some- 
thing far  more  charming,  or  else  why  should  they  adorn 
me  so  ?  There  must  be  something  nrander,  something 
greater  still  to  come  ;  but  what  ?  Oh  !  I'm  suffering, 
I'm  longing  !  I  don't  know  myself  what  is  the  matter 
with  me  !  ' 

'  Rejoice  in  us,'  said  Air  and  Sunshine.  *  Rejoice  in  thy 
fresh  youth  here  in  the  woodland.' 

But  the  Fir  Tree  did  not  rejoice  at  all,  but  it  grew  and 
grew  ;  winter  and  summer  it  stood  there,  green,  dark  green. 
The  people  who  saw  it  said,  '  That 's  a  handsome  tree  ! ' 
and  at  Christmas-time  it  was  felled  before  any  one  of  the 
others.  The  axe  cut  deep  into  its  marrow,  and  the  Tree 
fell  to  the  ground  with  a  sigh  :  it  felt  a  pain,  a  sensation 
of  faint ness,  and  could  not  think  at  all  of  happiness,  for 
it  was  sad  at  parting  from  its  home,  from  the  place  where 
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it  had  grown  up :  it  knew  that  it  should  never  again  see 
the  dear  old  companions,  the  Uttle  bushes  and  flowers 
all  around— perhaps  not  even  the  birds.  The  parting  was 
not  at  all  agreeable.  i    j^  :„ 

The  Tree  only  came  to  itself  when  it  was  unloaded  in 
a  yard,  with  other  trees,  and  heard  a  man  say,    ^ 

'  This  one  is  famous  ;  we  only  want  this  one  ! 

Now  two  servants  came  in  gay  liveries,  and  earned  the 
Fir  Tree  into  a  large  beautiful  saloon.    All  around  the  walls 
hung  pictures,  and  by  the  great  stove  stood  large  Chinese 
vases  with  lions  on  the  covers  ;  there  were  rocking-chairs, 
silken  sofas,  great  tables  covered  with  picture-books,  and 
toys  worth  a  hundred  times  a  hundred  dollars,  at  least  the 
cWldren  said  so.    And  the  Fir  Tree  was  put  into  a  great 
tub  filled  with  sand ;  but  no  one  could  see  that  it  was  a  tub, 
for  it  was  hung  round  with  green  cloth,  and  stood  on  a  large 
many-coloured   carpet.     Oh,   how   the   Tree    trembled  I 
What  was  to  happen  now  1    The  servants,  and  the  young 
ladies  also,  decked  it  out.    On  one  branch  they  hung  little 
nets,  cut  out  of  coloured  paper  ;  every  net  was  filled  witb 
sweetmeats  ;    golden  apples  and  wahiuts  hung  down  as 
if  they  grew  there,  and  more  than  a  hundred  httle  candles, 
red,  white,  and  blue,  were  fastened  to  the  diflEerentboughs. 
Dolls  that  looked  exactly  like  real  people— the  Tree  had 
never  seen  such  befor&-«wung  among  the  foliage,  and  high 
on  the  summit  of  the  Tree  was  fixed  a  tinsel  star.    It  was 
splendid,  particularly  splendid.  ^ 

'  This  evening,'  said  all,  *  this  evemng  it  will  shine. 
•  Oh  '  thought  the  Tree,  *  that  it  were  evening  abeady  I 
Oh  that  the  lights  may  be  soon  Ut  up  !  What  will  happen 
then  ?  I  wonder  if  trees  will  come  out  of  the  forest  to  look 
at  me  ?  Will  the  sparrows  fly  against  the  panes  1  Shall 
I  grow  fast  here,  and  stand  adorned  in  summer  and 

winter  1  *  ,     ,  ,     i     i       i. 

Yes,  it  knew  all  about  it.  But  it  had  a  regular  bark-ache 
from  mere  longing,  and  the  bark-ache  is  just  as  bad  for 
a  Tree  as  the  headache  for  a  person. 

At  last  the  candles  were  lighted.  What  a  brilliance,  what 
splendour  !  The  Tree  trembled  so  in  all  its  branches  that 
one  of  the  candles  set  fire  to  a  green  twig,  and  it  was  really 
painful. 
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'  Heaven  preflerre  m  !  '  cried  the  young  ladies ;  and  they 
hattily  put  the  fire  out. 
Now  the  Tree  might  not  even  tremble.    Oh,  that  was 


terrible  !  It  was  so  afraid  of  losing  any  of  its  ornaments, 
and  It  was  ouite  bewildered  with  aU  the  brilliance.  And 
now  the  folding  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  a  number 
of  children  rushed  in  as  if  they  would  have  overturned  the 
whole  Tree  ;  the  older  people  followed  more  deliberately. 
The  little  ones  stood  quite  silent,  but  only  for  a  minute  • 
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then  they  shouted  till  the  room  rang :  they  danoed  gleefully 
round  the  Tree,  and  one  present  after  another  was  plucked 
from  it. 

•  What  aie  they  about  i '  thought  the  Tree.  *  What  ■ 
going  to  be  done  ?  ' 

And  the  candles  burned  <k>wn  to  the  twigs,  and  as  they 
burned  down  they  were  extinguished,  and  then  the  children 
received  permission  to  plunder  the  Tree.  Oh  !  they  rushed 
in  upon  it,  so  that  every  branch  cracked  again  :  if  it  had 
not  been  fastened  by  the  top  and  by  the  golden  star  to 
the  ceiling,  it  would  have  fallen  dowr . 

The  children  danced  about  with  their  pretty  toys.  No 
one  looked  at  the  Tree  except  the  old  nursemaid,  who  came 
up  and  peeped  among  the  branches,  but  only  to  see  if 
a  fig  or  an  apple  had  not  been  forgotten. 

'  A  story  !  a  story  ! '  shout*  i  the  children  :  and  they 
drew  a  little  fat  man  towards  the  Tree  ;  and  he  sat  down 
jvii^t  beneath  it,—'  for  then  we  shall  be  in  the  green  wood,' 
*»  ii<l  he, '  and  the  tree  rwr  haw  t>ie  advantage  of  listening 
t-o  my  tale.  But  I  c^n  .?."/  teii  one.  Will  you  hear  the 
<U}Ty  of  Ivede-Avedr.  /  of  Humpty-Dumpty,  who  toil 
downstairs,  and  sttU  wa^  raised  up  to  honour  and  married 
the  Princess  ? ' 

•  Ivede-Avede  ! '  cried  some,  '  Humpty-Durapty  ! '  cried 
others,  and  there  was  a  great  crying  and  shouting.  Only  the 
Fir  Tree  was  quite  silent,  and  thought, '  Shall  I  not  be  in  it  ? 
8h«ll  I  have  nothing  to  do  in  it  1 '  But  it  had  been  in  the 
evening's  amusement,  and  had  done  what  was  required 
of  it. 

And  the  fat  man  told  about  Humpty-Dumpty,  who  fell 
downstairs,  and  yet  was  raised  to  honour  ana  married  the 
Princess.  And  the  childien  clapped  their  hends,  and  cried, 
•  Tell  another  1  tell  another ! '  foi*  they  wanted  to  hear 
about  Ivede-Avede ;  buk,  they  only  got  the  story  of  IIii:apty- 
Dumpty.  The  Fir  Tree  stood  quite  silent  and  thoughtful ; 
never  had  the  birds  in  the  wo*jo  told  such  a  story  as  that. 
Humpty-Dumpty  fell  downstairs,  and  yet  *nie  ♦<>  honour 
and  married  the  Princess  ! 

•  Yes,  so  it  happen3  in  the  world  !  *  thought  i  '19  Fiir  Tree, 
and  believed  it  must  be  true,  because  that  wa-  -urh  a  nice 
man  who  told  it.    '  Well,  who  can  know  ?    Pernaps  I  shall 
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fall  downstairs  too,  and  marry  a  Princess  ! '  And  it  looked 
forward  with  pleasure  to  being  adorned  again,  the  next 
evening,  with  candles  and  toys,  gold  and  fruit.  *  To-morrow 
I  shall  not  tremble,'  it  thought.  '  I  will  rejoice  in  all  my 
splendour.  To-morrow  I  shall  hear  the  story  of  Humpty- 
Dumpty  again,  and,  perhaps,  that  of  Ivede-Avede  too.' 

And  the  Tree  stood  all  mght  quiet  and  thoushtful. 

In  the  morning  the  servants  and  the  chambermaid 
came  in. 

'  Now  mv  splendour  will  begin  afresh,'  thought  the  Tree. 
But  they  dragged  it  out  of  the  room,  and  upstairs  to  the 
garret,  and  here  they  put  it  in  a  dark  comer  where  no 
daylight  shone. 

*  What 's  the  meaning  of  this  1 '  thought  the  Tree.  '  What 
am  I  to  do  here  ?    What  am  I  to  get  to  faiow  her©  ? ' 

And  he  leaned  against  the  wall,  and  thought,  and  thought. 
And  he  had  time  enough,  for  days  and  nights  went  by,  and 
nobody  came  up  ;  and  when  at  length  some  one  came,  it 
was  only  to  put  some  great  boxes  in  a  comer.  Now  the 
Tree  stood  quite  hidden  away,  and  one  would  think  that 
it  was  quite  forgotten. 

'  Now  it 's  winter  outside,'  thought  the  Tree.  *  The  earth 
is  hard  and  covered  with  snow,  and  people  cannot  plant 
me  ;  therefore  I  suppose  I'm  to  be  sheltered  here  until 
spring  comes.  How  considerate  that  is  I  How  good 
people  are  I  If  it  were  only  not  so  dark  here,  and  so  terribly 
solitaiy !— not  even  a  little  hare  !  It  was  pretty  out 
there  in  the  wood,  when  the  snow  lay  thick  and  the  hare 
sprang  past ;  yes,  even  when  he  jumped  over  me,  although 
I  did  not  like  that  at  the  time.   It  is  terribly  lonely  up  here ! ' 

*  Rep  I  piep  ! '  said  a  httle  Mouse,  and  crept  forward, 
and  then  came  another  little  one.  They  smelt  at  the 
Fir  Tree,  and  then  slipped  among  the  branches. 

'  It 's  horribly  cold,'  said  the  two  little  Mice,  *  or  else 
it  would  be  comfortable  here.  Don't  you  think  so.  vou  old 
Fir  Tt«e  V 

*  I'm  not  old  at  all,*  said  the  Fir  Tree.  *  There  art  many 
much  older  than  I.' 

'  Where  do  you  come  from  ?  '  asked  the  Mice.  *  And 
what  do  you  know  ?  *  They  were  dreadfully  inquisitive. 
'Tell  us  about  the  most  beautiful  spot  on  earth.    Have 
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you  been  there  ?  Have  you  been  in  the  store-room,  where 
cheeses  lie  on  the  shelves,  and  hams  hane  from  the  ceiling, 
where  one  dances  on  tallow  candles,  and  goes  in  thin  and 
comes  out  fat  ?  * 

'  I  don't  know  that ! '  replied  the  Tree  ;  '  but  I  know  the 
wood,  where  the  sun  shines,  and  where  the  birds  sing.* 

And  then  it  told  all  about  its  youth. 

And  the  little  Mice  had  never  heard  anything  of  ihe  kind  ; 
and  they  listened  and  said, 

*  What  a  number  of  things  you  have  seen  !  How  happy 
you  must  have  been  ! ' 

*  1 1 '  said  the  Fir  Tree  ;  and  it  thought  about  what  it 
had  told.  *  Yes,  those  were  really  quite  happy  times.* 
But  then  it  told  of  the  Christmas-eve,  when  it  had  been 
hung  with  sweetmeats  and  candles. 

•  Oh  ! '  said  the  little  Mice,  '  how  happy  you  have  been, 
you  old  Fir  Tree  !  * 

•  I'm  not  old  at  all,'  said  the  Tree.  '  I  only  came  out  of 
the  wood  this  winter.    I'm  in  my  very  best  years.' 

'  What  splendid  stories  you  can  tell ! '  said  the  little  Mice. 

And  next  night  they  came  with  four  other  little  Mice, 
to  hear  what  the  Tree  had  to  relate  j  and  the  more  it  said, 
the  more  clearly  did  it  remember  everjrthing,  and  thought, 
*  Those  were  quite  merry  days  !  But  they  may  come 
again.  Humpty-Dumpty  fell  downstairs,  and  yet  he 
married  the  Princess.  Perhaps  I  may  marry  a  Princess 
too  !  '  And  then  the  Fir  Tree  thought  of  a  pretty  little 
bireh  tree  that  grew  out  .n  the  forest :  for  the  Fir  Tree, 
that  bireh  was  a  real  Princess. 

'  Who  's  Humpty-Dumpty  ?  '  asked  the  little  Mice. 

And  then  the  Fir  Tree  told  the  whole  story.  It  could 
remember  every  single  word  ;  and  the  little  Mice  were  ready 
to  leap  to  the  very  top  of  the  tree  with  pleasure.  Next 
night  a  great  many  more  Mice  came,  and  on  Sunday 
two  Rats  even  appeared  ;  but  these  thought  the  story  was 
not  pretty,  and  the  little  Mice  were  sorry  for  that,  for  now 
they  also  did  not  like  it  so  much  as  before. 

'  Do  you  only  know  one  story  ?  '  asked  the  Rats. 

'  Only  that  one,*  replied  the  Ti  >e.  '  I  heard  that  on  the 
happiest  everJng  of  my  life  ;  I  did  not  think  then  how 
happy  I  was.' 
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That 's  an  exceedingly  poor  story.    Don't  you  know 
any  about  bacon  and  tallow  candles — a  store-room  story  ? ' 

*  No,'  said  the  Tree.  ^ 

*  Then  we'd  rather  not  hear  you,'  said  the  Rats. 

And  they  went  back  to  their  own  people.  The  little 
Mice  at  last  stayed  away  also ;  and  then  the  Tree  sighed 
and  said, 

*  It  was  venr  nice  when  they  sat  round  mo,  the  merry 
little  Mic^,  and  listened  when  I  spoke  to  them.  Now  that 's 
past  too.  But  I  shall  remember  to  be  pleased  when  they 
take  me  out.' 

But  when  did  that  happen  ?  Why,  it  was  one  morning 
that  people  came  and  rummaged  in  the  garret :  the  boxes 
were  put  away,  and  the  Tree  brought  out ;  they  certainly 
threw  it  rather  roughly  on  the  floor,  but  a  servant 
dragged  it  away  at  once  to  the  stairs,  where  the  daylight 
shone. 

'  Now  life  is  beginning  again  ! '  thought  the  Tree. 

It  felt  the  fresh  air  and  the  first  sunbeams,  and  now  it 
was  out  in  the  courtyard.  Eyerything  passed  po  quickly 
that  the  Tree  quite  forgot  to  look  at  itself,  there  was  so 
much  to  look  at  all  round.    The  oourtyanl  was  close  to  a 

f;arden,  and  here  everything  was  blooming  ;  the  roses  hung 
resh  and  fragrant  over  the  little  paling,  the  linden  trees 
were  in  blossom,  and  the  swallows  cried, '  Quirre-virre-yit  I 
my  husband  's  come  ! '  But  it  was  not  the  Fir  Tree  that 
they  meant. 

•  Now  I  shall  live  ! '  said  the  Tree,  rejoicingly,  and  spread 
its  branches  far  out ;  but,  alas  !  they  were  all  withered 
and  yellow  ;  and  it  lay  in  the  comer  among  nettles  and 
weeds.  The  tinsel  star  was  still  upon  it,  and  shone  in  the 
bright  sunshine. 

In  the  courtyard  a  couple  of  the  merry  children  were 
playing,  who  had  danced  round  the  tree  at'ChristmaH-timo, 
and  had  rejoiced  over  it.  One  of  the  youngest  ran  up  and 
tore  off  the  golden  star. 

'  Look  what  is  sticking  to  tho  ugly  old  fir  tree,'  said  the 
child,  and  he  trod  upon  the  branch^  till  they  crackeid 
again  under  his  boots. 

And  the  Tree  looked  nt  all  the  blooming  flowers  and  th« 
splendour  of  the  garden,  and  then  lw)ked  at  itself,  and 
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wished  it  had  remained  in  the  dark  comer  of  the  garret ; 
it  thought  of  its  fresh  youth  in  the  wood,  of  the  merry 
Christmas-eve,  and  of  the  little  Mice  which  had  listened  so 
pleasantly  to  the  story  of  Humpty-Dumpty. 

'  Past !  past ! '  said  the  poor  Tree.  '  Had  I  but  rejoiced 
when  I  could  have  done  so  1    Past  1  past ! ' 

And  the  servant  came  and  chopped  the  Tree  into  little 
pieces  ;  a  whole  bundle  lay  there :  it  blazed  brightly  under 
the  great  brewing  copper,  and  it  sighed  deeply,  and  each 
sigh  was  like  a  little  shot :  and  the  children  who  were 
at  play  there  ran  up  and  seated  themselves  at  the  fire, 
looked  into  it,  and  cried,  '  Puff !  puff  ! '  But  at  each 
explosion,  which  was  a  deep  sigh,  the  tree  thought  of  a 
summer  day  in  the  woods,  or  of  a  winter  night  there,  when 
the  stars  beamed  ;  it  thought  of  Christmas-eve  and  of 
Humpty-Dumpty,  the  only  story  it  had  ever  heard  or 
knew  how  to  tell ;  and  then  the  Tree  was  burned. 

The  boys  played  in  the  garden,  and  the  youngest  had 
on  his  breast  a  golden  star,  which  the  Tree  had  worn  on 
its  happiest  evening.  Now  that  was  past,  and  the  Tree  s 
life  was  past,  and  the  story  is  past  too  :  past  I  past ! — 
and  that 's  the  way  with  all  stories. 
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FTOST  STORY 


Which  trkats  of  the  Mibbor  and  Fragments 

Look  you,  now  we're  going  to  begin.  When  we  are  at 
the  end  of  the  story  we  shall  know  more  than  we  do  now, 
for  he  was  a  bad  goblin.  He  was  one  of  the  very  worst, 
for  he  was  the  devil  himself.  One  day  he  was  in  very 
high  spiriti),  for  he  had  made  a  mirror  which  had  this  pecu* 
liarity,  that  evprything  good  and  beautiful  that  was 
reflected  in  it  siirank  together  into  almost  nothing,  but 
that  whatever  was  worthless  and  looked  ugly  became 
prominent  and  looked  worse  than  ever.    The  most  lovely 
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landscapes  seen  in  this  mirror  looked  like  boiled  spinach, 
and  the  best  people  became  IJeous,  or  stood  on  their 
heads  and  had  no  stomachs ;  their  faces  were  so  distorted 
as  to  be  unrecognizable,  and  a  single  freckle  was  shown 
spread  out  over  nose  and  mouth.    That  was  very  amusing 
the  devil  said.    When  a  good  pious  thought  passed  through 
any  person's  mind,  there  came  a  grin  in  the  mirror,  so  that 
the  devil  chuckled  at  his  artistic  invention.    Those  who 
went  to  the  goblin  school— for  he  kept  a  goblin  school- 
declared  everywhere  that  a  wonder  had  been  wrought. 
For  now,  they  asserted,  one  could  see,  for  the  first  timej 
how  the  world  and  the  people  in  it  really  looked.    They 
ran  about  with  the  mirror,  and  at  last  there  was  not  a  single 
country  or  person  that  had  not  been  distorted  in  it.    Now 
they  wanted  to  fly  up  to  heaven,  to  sneer  and  scoff  at  the 
angels  themselves.    The  higher  they  flew  with  the  mirror 
me  niore  it  grinned  ;    they  could  scarcely  hold  it  fast! 
They  flew  higher  and  higher,  and  then  the  mirror  trembled 
so  terribly  amid  its  grinning  that  it  fell  down  out  of  their 
hands  to  the  earth,  where  it  was  shattered  into  a  hundred 
million  million  and  more  fragments.    And  now  this  mirror 
occasioned  much  more  unhappiness  than  before  ;  for  some 
of  the  fragments  were  scarcely  so  large  as  a  barleycorn, 
and  these  flew  about  in  the  world,  and  whenever  they 
flew  into  any  one's  eye  they  stuck  there,  and  those  jieople 
saw  everything  wrongly,  or  had  only  eyes  for  the  bad  side 
of  a  thing,  for  every  little  fragment  of  the  mirror  had 
retained  the  same  power  which  the  whole  glass  possessed. 
A  few  persons  even  got  a  fragment  of  the  mirror  into 
their  hearts,  and  that  was  terrible  indeed,  for  such  a  heart 
became  a  block  of  ice.     A  few  fragments  of  the  mirror 
were  so  large  that  they  were  used  as  ^window-panes,  but  it 
was  a  bad  thing  to  look  at  one's  friends  through  these 
panes ;  other  pieces  were  made  into  spectacles,  and  then 
It  went  badly  when  people  put  on  these  spectacles  to  see 
nghtly  and  to  be  just ;    and  the  demon  laughed  till  his 
paunch  shook,  for  it  tickled  him  so.    But  without,  some 
little  fragments  of  glass  still  floated  about  in  the  air— and 
now  we  shall  hear. 
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SECX)ND  STORY 


A  Little  Boy  and  a  Little  Gibl 

In  the  great  town,  where  there  are  many  houses  and  so 
many  people  that  there  is  not  room  enough  for  every  one 
to  have  a  little  garden,  and  where  consequently  most  persons 
are  compelled  to  be  content  with  some  flowers  in  flower- 
pots, were  two  poor  children  who  possessed  a  garden 
somewhat  larger  than  a  flower-pot.  They  were  not  brother 
and  sister,  but  they  loved  each  other  quite  as  much  as 
if  they  had  been.  Their  parents  lived  just  opposite  each 
other  in  two  garrets,  there  where  the  roof  of  one  neighbour's 
house  joined  that  of  another ;  and  where  the  water-pipe 
ran  between  the  two  houses  was  a  little  window  ;  one  nad 
only  to  step  across  the  pipe  to  get  from  one  window  to  the 
other. 

The  parents  of  each  child  had  a  great  box,  in  which 
grew  kitchen  herbs  that  they  used,  and  a  little  rose  bush  ; 
there  was  one  in  each  box,  and  they  grew  famously,  Now, 
it  occurred  to  the  parents  to  place  the  boxes  across  the  pipe, 
so  that  they  reached  from  one  window  to  another,  and 
looked  quite  like  two  embankments  of  flowers.  Pea  plants 
hung  down  over  the  boxes,  and  the  rose  bushes  shot  forth 
long  twigR,  which  clustered  round  the  windows  and  bent 
down  towards  each  other  :  it  was  almost  like  a  triumphal 
arch  of  flowers  and  leaves.  As  the  boxes  were  very  high, 
and  the  children  knew  that  they  might  not  creep  upon  them, 
they  often  obtained  permission  to  step  out  upon  the  roof 
belund  the  boxes,  and  to  sit  upon  their  little  stools  under 
the  roses,  and  there  they  could  play  capitally. 

In  the  winter  there  was  an  end  of  this  amusement.  The 
windows  were  sometimes  quite  frozen  all  over.  But  then 
they  warmed  copper  farthings  on  the  stove,  and  held 
the  warm  coins  against  the  frozen  pane  ;  and  this  made 
A  capital  T)eep-hole,  so  round,  so  round  !  and  behind  it 
gleamed  a  pretty,  mild  eye  at  each  window  ;  and  these  eyes 
belonj^  to  the  little  boy  and  the  little  girl.  His  name 
was  Kay  and  the  little  girl's  was  Gerda. 

in  the  summer  they  could  get  to  one  another  at  one 
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bound ;    but  in  the  winter  they  had  to  go  down  and  up 
the  long  staircase,  while  the  snow  was  pelting  without. 

'Those  are  the  white  beee  Bwarming/  said  the  old 
grandmother. 

•  Have  they  a  Queen-bee  ? '  asked  the  little  boy.    For 
he  knew  that  there  is  one  among  the  real  beee. 

Yes,  they  have  one,'  replied  grandmamma.  *  She  always 
flies  where  they  swarm  thickest.  She  is  the  largest  of  them 
all,  and  never  remains  quiet  upon  the  earth ;  she  flies 
up  again  into  the  black  cloud.  Many  a  midnight  she  is 
fl^pig  through  the  streets  of  the  town,  and  looks  in  at  the 
windows,  and  then  they  freeze  in  such  a  strange  way,  and 
look  like  flowers.' 

'  Yes,  I've  seen  that ! '  cried  both  the  children  ;  and  now 
they  knew  that  it  was  true. 

'  Can  the  Snow  Queen  come  in  here  ?  *  asked  the  little  girl. 

'  Only  let  her  come,'  cried  the  boy  ;   *  I'll  set  her  upon 
the  warm  stove,  and  then  she'll  melt.' 

But  grandmother  smoothed  his  hair,  and  told  some  other 
tales. 

In  the  evening,  when  little  Kay  was  at  home  and  half 
undressed,  he  clambered  upon  the  chair  by  the  window, 
and  looked  through  the  little  hole.  A  few  flakes  of  snow 
were  falling  outside,  and  one  of  them,  the  largest  of  them 
all,  remained  lying  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  flower-boxes. 
The  snowflake  grew  larger  and  lar^r,  and  at  last  became 
a  maiden  clothed  in  the  finest  white  gauze,  made  out  of 
millions  of  starnr  flakes.  She  was  beautiful  and  delicate, 
but  of  ice—of  shining,  glittering  ice.  Yet  she  was  alive ; 
her  eyes  flashed  like  two  clear  stars,  but  there  was  no  peace 
or  rest  in  them.  She  nodded  towards  the  window,  and 
beckoned  with  her  hand.  The  little  boy  was  frightened, 
and  sprang  down  from  the  chair;  then  it  seemed  as  if 
a  CTeat  bird  flew  by  outside,  in  front  of  the  window. 

Next  day  there  was  a  clear  frost,  then  there  was 
a  thaw,  and  then  the  spring  came  ;  the  sun  shone,  the  green 
sprouted  forth,  the  swallows  built  nests,  the  windows  were 
opened,  and  tUe  little  children  again  sat  in  their  garden 
high  up  in  the  roof,  over  all  the  floors. 

How  splendidly  the  roses  bloomed  this  summer !  The 
little  girl  had  learned  a  ];^alm,  in  which  mention  was  made 
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of  roses ;    and,  in  speaking  of  roses,  she  thought  of  her 
own  ;  and  she  sang  it  to  the  little  boy,  and  he  sang,  too, — 

The  roflM  in  the  vftlleys  grow 

Where  we  the  inf«nt  Chrut  shall  know. 

And  the  little  ones  held  each  other  by  the  hand,  kissed  the 


roses,  looked  at  God's  bright  sunshine,  and  spoke  to  it, 
as  if  the  Christ-child  were  there.  What  splendid  summer 
days  those  were  !  How  beautiful  it  was  withoiit,  among  the 
fresh  rose  bushes,  t>  hich  seemed  as  if  they  would  never  leave 
ofi  blooming ! 
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Kay  and  GJtrda  sat  and  .'ooked  at  the  Dictum  Jwmir  «f 

beajte  and  birds     Then  it  was.  whSe  the^cltTw^^u^t 

stnfang  five  on  the  church  tower,  that  Kay  ^W  ^ 

Oh  .  something  struck  my  heart  and  pricked  me  in  the 
"ye* 

The  little  girl  feU  upon  his  neck ;   he  blinked  his  ev«, 
No.  there  was  nothing  at  all  to  be  sein.  ^ 

1  think  It  IS  gone,'  said  he  ;   but  it  was  not  irone     Tf 
was  just  one  of  those  gh«s  feaimente  w™h  sprS^rom 

uiyT^'^'r^'  °;!^^  *^**  ^«  remembHSl  T 
S§SrS^i.rffV^°  eveiythmg  «eat  and  good  which  was 

mean  and  the  wicked  things  were  brought  out  in  relief 
and  every  fault  was  noticeJbie  at  once.  PoSrUttle  Kay 
had  also  received  a  splinter  just  m  his  heart,  and  that 
will  now  soon  become  like  a  lump  of  ice.  It  Sd^t  hurt 
^°»  now  but  the  splinter  was  still  there. 
ThA^L  *?°"  ciy  ? '  he  asked.  '  You  look  ugly  like  that. 
SdSmed  fe^-'*"'^'^°*"-  Oh.  fie!  Ye  suddenly 
SS  'Aft^  .rtK"*  r""r**°.  and  this  one  is  quite 
h^^^.Mo^Lfiiltr^'' ""^'^ '^'    Th.y'relike\he 

bofhihe  roL'^oif'^^^^  *^'  """  ''"'''  ^  ^^^*'  »°^  ^-^ 

A^V^'  J*"^*?  *^  y°"  **''^^'  •  *  cried  the  little  girl 

And  when  he  noticed  her  fright  he  tore  off  another  rose 

mtr^^r'^  ''  ''  ^  ownVindoH,  away  ^Z%^i 

When  she  afterwards  came  with  her  picture-book    he 
«a,d  It  was  only  fit  for  babies  in  arms ;   and  when^nd! 

nf  r^l  T""**^  ;^'  ^r  ^'^"^^  ««*  ^'^^ind  her.  pit  on  a^b 
of  spectacles,  and  talk  just  as  she  did  ;  he  could  do  K 
veiy  cleverly,  and  the  Wple  laughed' at  him     £n  he 

sTrlt  ""^erSh-  'P^^  ^"^  ''''  4''  ^'  -erybod^Tn  the 
kIv  ;n„w  ^^^^  ^^**  T'^'  J^"^^*'  ^"-  'il^^J'  about  them 
Kay  could  imitate  ;  and  |)eople  said,  "  that  bov  must 
certamly  have  a  remarkable  h4d.'  But  it  was X  gl^ 
he  had  got  in  his  eye,  the  glass  that  stuck  deep  in  his  heaT 
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His  gamo3  now  became  quite  different  from  what  they 
were  before  ;  they  became  quite  sensible.  One  winter's  day 
when  it  snowed  he  came  out  with  a  great  burning-glass, 
held  up  the  blue  tail  of  his  coat,  and  let  the  snowflakes 
fall  upon  it. 

'  Now  look  afc  the  glass,  Gerda,'  said  he. 

And  every  Hake  of  snow  was  magnified,  and  looked  like 
a  splendid  flower,  or  a  star  with  ten  points  :  it  was  beautiful 
to  behold. 

'  See  how  clever  that  is,'  said  Kay.  '  That 's  much  more 
interesting  than  real  tlowers ;  and  there  is  nr  t  a  single 
fault  in  it — they're  quite  regular  until  they  begu'.  to  melt.' 

Soon  after  Kay  ca^jne  in  thick  gloves,  and  with  h7s  si  dge 
upon  his  back.  He  called  up  to  Gerdu,  '  I've  rr:  .o 
to  go  into  the  great  square,  where  the  other  bo,,  'lay,' 
and  he  was  gone. 

In  the  great  square  the  boldest  among  the  boys  often  tied 
their  sledges  to  the  country  people's  carts,  and  thus  rode 
with  them  a  good  way.  They  went  capitally.  When  they 
were  in  the  midst  of  their  playing  there  came  a  great  sledge. 
It  was  painted  quite  v.'hite,  and  in  it  sat  somebody  wrapped 
in  a  roudi  white  fur,  and  with  a  white  rough  cap  on  his 
head.  The  sledge  drove  twice  round  the  square,  and  Kay 
bound  his  little  sledge  to  it,  and  so  he  drove  on  with  it. 
It  went  faster  and  faster,  strakht  into  the  next  street. 
The  man  who  drove  turned  round  and  nodded  in  a  friendly 
way  to  Kay ;  it  was  as  if  they  knew  one  another :  each  time 
when  Kay  wanted  to  cast  loose  his  little  sledge,  the  stranger 
nodded  again,  and  then  Kay  remained  where  he  wm,  and 
thus  they  drove  out  at  the  town  gate.  Then  the  snow 
began  to  fall  so  rapidly  that  the  boy  could  not  see  a  hand's 
breadth  before  him,  but  still  he  drove  on.  Now  liP  hastily 
dropped  the  cord,  so  as  to  get  loose  from  the  great  sledge, 
but  that  was  no  use,  for  hw  sledge  was  fast  bound  to  the 
other,  aiid  thev  went  on  like  the  wind.  Then  he  oalled 
out  quite  loudfy,  but  nobodv  heard  him  ;  and  the  srow 
beat  down,  and  the  .Vedge  flew  onward  ;  every  now  and 
then  it  gave  a  jump,  and  Ihey  seemed  to  be  fljring  over 
hedges  and  ditches.  The  l>oy  was  quite  frightened.  He 
wanted  to  say  his  prayers,  but  could  remember  nothing  but 
the  multiplication  table. 
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1  ?**,  •po^fl»ke8  became  larger  and  larger,  at  last  they 
looked  Uke  great  white  fowls.  AH  at  once  they  sprang 
aside  and  the  great  sledge  stopped,  and  the  perwn  who  had 
driven  it  rose  up  The  fur  and  the  cap  were  made  altogether 
of  ice.  Tt  was  a  lady,  taU  and  slender,  and  brilliantly  white  : 
It  was  the  Snow  Queen.  ^ 

♦J  ^?  ^r?  *^J®,"  }^^"  ' '  '^^  «!»«•  '  But  why  do  you 
tremble  with  cold  ?    Creep  into  my  fur.' 

^£j*?u"?*^  ^^^  !*®"^«  *»«'  "»  *»«  own  sledge,  and 
wrapped  the  fur  round  him,  and  he  felt  as  if  he  sank  into 
a  snow-drift. 

•Are  you  still  cold  ? '  asked  she,  and  then  she  kissed 
mm  on  the  forehead. 

Oh,  that  was  colder  than  ice  ;  it  went  quite  through  to 
his  heart,  half  of  which  was  already  a  lump  of  ice  :  he  felt 
as  if  he  were  eoing  to  die ;  but  only  for  a  moment ;  for 
then  he  seemed  qmte  weU,  and  he  did  not  notice  the  cold 
All  about  him. 

•  My  sledge  I  don't  forget  my  sledge.* 
That  was  the  first  thing  he  thought  of  ;  and  it  was  bound 
fast  to  one  of  the  white  chickens,  and  this  chicken  flew 
behind  hira  with  the  sledee  upon  its  back.  The  Snow  Queen 
kissed  Kay  again,  and  then  he  had  forgotten  little  Gerda. 
his  grandmother,  and  all  at  home. 

^?J^you  shall  have  no  more  kisses,'  said  she,  '  for  if 
you  did  I  should  kisa  you  to  death.'  >      »'^  u. 

Kay  looked  at  her.    She  was  so  beautiful,  he  could  not 
imai^ine  a  more  sensible  or  lovely  face  ;  she  did  not  appear 
to  him  to  be  made  of  ice  now  as  before,  when  she  satat 
the  window  and  beckoned  to  him.     In  hk  eyes  she  was 
perfect;  he  did  not  feel  at  all  afraid.    He  told  her  that  he 
could  do  mental  anthmetic  a^  far  as  fractions,  that  he 
knew  the  number  of  square  miles,  and  the  number  of  in- 
habitants  m  the  ooiir.try     And  she  always  smiled,  and  then 
It  seemed  to  hiin  th:tt  what  he  knew  was  not  enough,  and 
he  looked  up  mto  the  wide  sky,  and  she  flew  with  him 
high  up  upon  the  black  cloud,  and  the  storm  blew  and 
whistled ;    It  seemea  as  though  the  wind  saiig  old  songs, 
my  flew  over  woods  and  lakes,  over  sea  and  land  :  below 
them  roared  the  cold  wind,  the  wolves  howled,  the  snow 
crackled;    over  them  flew  the  black  screaming  crows- 
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but  above  all  the  moon  shone  bright  and  dear,  and  Kay 
looked  at  the  long,  long  winter  night ;  by  day  he  slept 
at  the  feet  of  the  Qunen. 


THIKD  STORY 

The  Floweb  Gabden  or  the  Woman  who  could 

Conjure 

But  how  did  it  fare  with  little  Gerda  when  Kay  did  not 
return  ?  What  could  have  become  of  him  ?  No  one  knew, 
no  one  ';cu!d  give  information.  The  boys  only  told  that 
they  htkd  seen  him  bind  his  sledge  to  another  very  large 
one,  which  had  driven  along  the  street  and  out  at  the  town 
gate.  Nobody  knew  what  had  become  of  him  ;  many  tears 
were  shed,  and  little  Gerda  especially  wept  long  and 
bitterly  :  then  they  said  he  was  dead— he  had  been  drowned 
in  the  river  which  flowed  close  by  their  town.  Oh,  those 
were  very  dark  long  winter  days  !  But  now  spring  came, 
with  warmer  sunshine. 

'  Kay  is  dead  and  gone,'  said  little  Gerda. 

'  I  don't  believe  it.'^aaid  the  Sunshine. 

'  He  is  dead  and  gone,'  said  she  to  the  Swallows. 

*  We  don't  believe  it,'  they  replied  ;  and  at  last  little 
Gerda  did  not  believe  it  herself. 

'  I  will  put  on  my  new  red  shoes,'  she  said  one  morning, 
'  those  that  Kay  has  never  seen  ;  and  then  I  will  go  down 
to  the  river,  and  ask  for  him.' 

It  was  still  very  early  ;  she  kissed  the  old  grandmother, 
who  was  still  asleep,  put  on  her  red  shoes,  and  went  quite 
alone  out  of  the  town  gate  towards  the  river. 

'  Is  it  true  that  you  have  taken  away  my  little  playmate 
from  me  ?  I  will  give  you  my  red  shoes  if  you  will  give 
him  back  to  me  ! ' 

And  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  the  waves  nodded  quite 
strangely  ;  and  then  she  took  her  red  shoes,  that  she  liked 
best  of  anything  she  possessed,  and  threw  them  both  into 
the  river ;  but  they  fell  close  to  the  shore,  and  the  little 
wavelets  carried  them  back  to  her, to  the  land.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  nver  would  not  take  from  her  the  dearest  things 
she  possessed  because  it  had  not  her  Uttle  Kay  ;   but  she 
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thought  she  had  not  thrown  the  shoes  far  enough  out ; 
so  she  crept  into  a  boat  the  j  lay  among  the  reeds ;  she 
went  to  the  other  end  of  the  boat,  and  threw  the  shoes 
from  thence  into  the  water  ;  but  the  boat  was  not  bound 
fast,  and  at  the  movement  she  made  it  glided  away  from 
the  shore.  She  noticed  it,  and  hurried  to  get  back,  but 
before  she  reached  the  other  end  the  boat  was  a  yard 
from  the  bank,  and  it  drifted  away  faster  than  before. 

Then  little  Gerda  was  very  much  frightened,  and  began 
to  cry ;  but  no  one  heard  her  except  the  Sparrows,  and 
they  could  not  carry  her  to  land;  but  they  flew  along 
by  the  shore,  and  sang,  as  if  to  console  her,  '  Hero  we  are  ! 
here  we  are  ! '  The  boat  drove  on  with  the  stream,  and 
little  Gerda  sat  quite  still,  with  only  her  stockings  on  her 
feet ;  her  little  red  shoes  floated  along  behind  her,  but 
they  could  not  oome  up  to  the  boat,  for  that  made  more  way. 

It  was  very  pretty  on  both  shores.  There  were  beautiful 
flowers,  old  trees,  and  slopes  v/ith  sheep  and  cows  ;  but  not 
one  person  was  to  be  seen. 

*  Perhaps  the  river  will  carry  me  to  little  Kay,'  thought 
Gerda. 

And  then  she  became  more  cheerful,  and  rose  up,  and  for 
many  hours  she  watched  the  charming  green  bai^s  ;  then 
she  came  to  a  great  cherry  orchard,  in  which  stood  a  little 
house  with  remarkable  blue  and  red  windows  ;  it  had 
a  thatched  roof,  and  without  stood  two  wooden  soldiers, 
who  presented  arms  to  those  who  sailed  past. 

Gerda  called  to  them,  fo  she  thought  they  were  alive, 
but  of  course  they  did  not  answer.  She  came  quite  close 
to  them  ;  the  river  carried  the  boat  towards  the  shore. 

Gerda  called  still  louder,  and  then  there  came  out  of  the 
house  an  old,  old  woman  leaning  on  a  crutch  :  she  had  on 
a  great  sun-hat,  painted  over  with  the  finest  flowers. 

You  poor  little  child  ! '  said  tne  old  woman,  *  he  •  did 
you  manage  to  come  on  the  great  rolling  river,  and  t  >  jdo  J 
thus  far  out  into  the  world  ?  * 

And  then  the  old  woman  went  quite  into  the  water, 
seized  the  boat  with  her  crutch-stick,  drew  it  to  land,  and 
lift«i  little  Gerda  out.  And  Gerda  wa«  glad  to  be  on  dry 
land  again,  though  she  felt  a  little  afraid  of  the  strange  old 
woman. 
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♦  Come  and  tell  me  who  you  are,  and  how  you  came  here, 
said  the  old  lady.  And  Gerda  told  her  everything  ;  and  the 
old  woman  shook  her  head,  and  said,  Hem  !  hem  !  And 
when  Gerda  had  told  everything,  and  asked  if  she  had  not 
seen  little  Kay,  the  woman  said  that  he  had  not  yet  come 
by  but  that  he  probably  would  soon  come.  Gerda  was  not 
to 'be  sorrowful,  but  to  look  at  the  flowers  and  taste  the 
cherries,  for  they  were  better  than  any  picture-book,  for 
each  one  of  them  could  tell  a  story.  Then  she  took  Gerda 
by  the  hand  and  led  her  into  the  little  house,  and  the  old 
woman  locked  the  door.  ,         ,    ,  j 

The  windows  were  very  high,  and  the  panes  were  red, 
blue,  and  yellow  ;  the  daylight  shone  in  a  remarkable  way, 
with  different  colours.  On  the  table  stood  the  finest  chernes, 
and  Gerda  ate  as  many  of  them  as  she  liked,  for  she  had 
leave  to  do  so.  While  she  was  eating  them,  the  old  lady 
combed  her  hair  with  a  golden  comb,  and  the  hair  hung 
in  ringlets  of  pretty  yellow  round  the  friendly  little  face, 
which  looked  as  blooming  as  a  rose.       ,.    .      .  ,  , 

'  I  have  long  wished  for  such  a  dear  little  gurl  as  you, 
said  the  old  lady.    '  Now  you  shall  see  how  well  we  shall 

live  with  one  another.'  ,    .     ^    j    .       4. 

And  as  the  ancient  dame  combed  her  hau:,  Gerda  forgot 
her  adopted  brother  Kay  more  and  more  ;  for  this  old 
woman  could  conjure,  but  she  was  not  a  wicked  witch. 
She  only  practised  a  little  magic  for  her  own  amusement, 
and  wanted  to  keep  little  Gerda.  Therefore  she  went  into 
the  garden,  stretched  out  her  crutch  towards  all  the  rose- 
bushes, and,  beautiful  as  they  were,  they  all  sank  into  the 
earth,  and  one  could  not  tell  where  they  had  stood.  The  old 
woman  was  afraid  that  if  the  little  girl  saw  roses,  she  would 
think  of  her  own,  and  remember  little  Kay,  and  run  away. 

Now  Gerda  was  led  out  into  the  flower-garden.  What 
fragrance  was  there,  and  what  loveliness  !  Every  conceiv- 
able flower  was  there  in  full  bloom ;  there  were  some  for 
every  season  :  no  picture-book  could  be  gayer  and  prettier. 
Gerda  jumped  high  for  joy,  ana  played  till  the  sun  went 
down  behind  the  high  cherry-trees;  then  she  was  put 
into  a  lovely  bed  with  red  silk  pillows  stuffed  with  blue 
violets,  and  she  slept  there,  and  dreamed  as  gloriously  as 
a  Queen  on  her  wedding-day. 
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One  day  she  played  again  with  the  flowers  in  the  warm 
sunshine ;  and  thus  many  days  went  by.  Gerda  knew 
every  flower ;  but,  as  many  as  there  were  of  them,  it  still 


seemed  to  her  as  if  one  were  wanting,  but  which  one  she 
did  not  know.  One  day  she  sat  looMng  at  the  old  lady's 
hat  with  the  painted  flowers,  and  the  prettiest  of  them  all 
was  a  rose.  The  old  lady  had  forgotten  to  take  it  out  of 
her  hat  when  she  caused  the  others  to  disappear.     But 
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so  it  always  is  when  one  does  not  keep  one's  wits  about 

*  What,  are  there  no  roses  here  1 '  cried  Gerda. 

And  she  went  among  the  beds,  and  searched  and  searched, 
but  there  was  not  one  to  be  found.  Then  she  sat  down 
and  wept :  her  tears  fell  just  upon  a  spot  where  a  rose-bush 
lay  buned,  and  when  the  warm  tears  moistened  the  eartti, 
the  bush  at  once  sprouted  up  as  blooming  as  when  it  had 
sunk  ;  and  Gerda  embraced  it,  and  kissed  the  Bx)s.38,  and 
thought  of  the  beautiful  roses  at  home,  and  also  of  little  Kay. 

'  Oh  how  I  have  been  detained ! '  said  the  little  girl. 
'  I  wanted  to  seek  for  little  Kay  !  Do  you  not  know  where 
he  is  ? '  she  asked  the  Roses.    '  Do  you  thmk  he  is  dead  ? 

*  He  is  not  dead,'  the  Roses  answered.  We  have  been 
in  the  ground.    All  the  dead  people  are  there,  but  Kay  is 

not  there.'  ,  ,    ,  .  j.    i.u 

*  Thank  you,'  said  Uttle  Gerda ;  and  she  went  to  the 
other  flowers,  looked  into  their  cups,  and  asked,  Do  you 
not  know  where  little  Kay  is  ? ' 

But  every  flower  stood  in  the  sun  thinkmg  only  of  her 
own  story  or  fairy  tale  :  Gerda  heard  many,  many  of  them  ; 
but  not  one  knew  anything  of  Kay. 
And  what  did  the  Tiger-Lily  say  1     „  ,    ^^  , 

'  Do  you  hear  the  drum  "  Rub-dub  "  ?  There  are  only 
two  notes,  always  "  rub-dub  I  "  Hear  the  m^ing  song 
of  the  women,  hear  the  call  of  the  priests.  The  Hmdoo 
widow  stands  in  her  long  red  mantle  on  the  funeral  pile ; 
the  flames  rise  up  around  her  and  her  dead  husband; 
but  the  Hindoo  woman  is  thinking  of  the  hving  one  here 
in  the  circle,  of  him  whose  eyes  bum  hotter  than  flames, 
whose  fiery  glances  have  burned  in  her  soul  more  ardently 
than  the  flames  themselves,  which  are  soon  to  burn  her 
body  to  ashes.  Can  the  flame  of  the  heart  die  in  the  flame 

of  the  funeral  pile  ? '  „  . ,     . ,  ,..xi    n    j 

•  I  don't  understand  that  at  all  1    said  httle  Gerda. 

•  That 's  my  story,'  said  the  Lily. 

What  sa^a  the  Cbuvolvulus  ?  ,,.,.,         ^t 

*Over  the  narrow  road  looms  an  old  knightly  castle: 

thickly  the  ivy  grows  over  the  crumblint'  red  walls,  leaf 

by  leaf  up  to  the  balconv,  and  there  stands  a  beautiful 

giri  •    she  bends  over  the"  balustrade  and  looks  down  at 
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the  road.  No  rose  on  its  branch  is  fresher  than  she  ;  no 
apple  blossom  wafted  onward  by  the  wind  floats  more  lightly 
along.   How  her  costly  silks  rustle  !    "  Comes  he  not  yet  ? " ' 

'  Is  it  Kay  whom  you  mean  ? '  asked  little  Gerda. 

'  I'm  on?7  speaking  of  my  own  story— my  dream,'  replied 
the  Convo' vulus. 

What  said  the  little  Snowdrop  ? 

•  Between  the  trees  a  long  board  hangs  by  ropes  ;  that 
IS  a  swing.  Two  pretty  little  girls,  with  clothes  white  as 
snow  and  long  green  silk  ribbons  on  their  hats,  are  sitting 
upon  1  ,  swinging  ;  their  brother,  who  is  greater  than  they, 
stands  in  the  swing,  and  has  slung  his  arm  round  the  rope 
to  hold  himself,  for  in  one  hand  he  has  a  little  saucer,  and 
m  the  other  a  clay  pipe ;  he  is  blowing  bubbles.  The 
swing  flies,  and  the  bubbles  rise  with  beautiful  changing 
colours ;  the  last  still  hangs  from  the  pipe-bowl,  swayiM 
m  the  wind.  The  swing  flies  on  :  the  little  black  dog,  Ugh? 
as  the  bubbles,  stands  up  on  his  hmd  legs  and  --ants  to  be 
taken  into  the  swing  ;  it  flies  on,  and  the  dog  lulls,  barks, 
and  grows  angry,  for  he  is  teased,  and  the  bubble  bursts. 
A  swinging  board  and  a  burstmg  bubble— that  is  my  song ' 

It  may  be  very  pretty,  what  you're  telling,  but  you 
speak  It  so  mournfully,  and  you  don't  mention  little  Kay 
at  all.'  "^ 

What  do  the  Hyacinths  say  ? 

'There  were  three  beautiful  sisters,  transparent  and 
delicate.  The  dress  of  one  was  red,  that  of  the  second  blue, 
and  that  of  the  third  quite  white;  hand  in  hand  they 
danced  by  the  calm  lake  in  the  bright  moonlight.  They 
were  not  elves,  th-^y  were  human  beings.  It  was  so  sweet 
and  fragrant  there  !  The  girls  disappeared  in  the  forest, 
and  the  sweet  fragrance  became  stronger:  three  cofiins, 
with  uhe  three  beautiful  maidens  lying  in  theiu,  glided 
from  the  vood-thijket  across  the  lake ;  the  glow-worms 
flew  gleami]  ig  about  them  like  little  hovering  lights.  Are  the 
dancing  girls  sleepmg,  or  are  they  dead  ?  The  flower-scent 
says  they  are  dead  and  the  evening  bell  toll » their  knell.* 

You  make  me  quite  sorrowful,'  said  little  Gerda.  *  You 
scent  so  strongly,  I  cannot  help  thinking  of  the  dead 
maidens.  Ah  I  is  little  Kay  really  dead  ?  The  roses  have 
been  down  m  the  earth,  and  they  sav  no.' 
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'  Kling  !  klang  ! '  tolled  the  Hyacinth  Bells.  '  We  are 
not  tolling  for  little  Kay — ^we  don't  know  him  ;  we  only 
sing  our  song,  the  only  one  we  know.* 

And  Gerda  went  to  the  Buttercup,  gleaming  forth  from 
the  green  leaves. 

•You  are  a  little  bright  sun,*  said  Gerda.  'Tell  me, 
if  you  know,  where  I  may  find  my  companion.* 

And  the  Buttercup  shone  so  gaily,  and  looked  back  at 
Gerda.  What  song  might  the  Buttercup  sing  ?  it  was 
not  about  Kay. 

'  In  a  little  courtyard  the  clear  sun  shone  warm  on  the 
first  day  of  spring.  The  sunbeams  glided  down  the  white 
wall  of  the  neighbouring  house  ;  close  by  grew  the  first 
yellow  flower,  glancing  like  gold  in  the  bright  sun's  ray. 
The  old  grandmother  sat  out  of  doors  in  her  chair ;  her 
granddaughter,  a  poor  handsome  maidservant,  was  coming 
home  for  a  short  visit :  she  kissed  her  grandmother.  There 
was  gold,  heart's  gold,  in  that  blessed  kiss,  gold  in  the 
mouth,  gold  in  the  south,  gold  in  the  morning  hour.  See, 
that 's  my  little  story,'  said  the  Buttercup. 

•  My  poor  old  grandmother  ! '  sighed  Gerda.  '  Yes,  she 
is  surely  longing  for  me  and  grieving  for  me,  just  as  she 
did  for  little  Kay.  But  I  shall  soon  go  home  and  take 
Kay  with  me.  There  is  no  use  of  my  asking  the  flowers, 
they  only  know  their  own  song,  and  give  me  no  information.' 
And  then  she  tied  her  little  frock  round  her,  that  she  might 
run  the  faster ;  but  the  Jonquil  struck  against  her  leg  as 
she  sprang  over  it,  and  she  stopped  to  look  at  the  tall 
yellow  flower,  and  asked,  *  Do  you,  perhaps,  know  anything 
of  little  Kay  1  * 

And  she  bent  quite  down  to  the  flower,  and  what  did 
it  say  ? 

'  I  can  see  myself  !  I  can  see  jnyself  ! '  said  ihe  Jonquil. 
*  Oh  !  oh  !  how  I  smell !  Up  in  the  little  room  in  the  gable 
stands  a  little  dancing  girl :  she  stands  sometimes  on  one 
foot,  sometimes  on  both ;  she  seems  to  tread  on  all  the  world. 
She 's  nothing  but  an  ocular  delusion  :  she  pours  water 
out  of  a  teapot  on  a  bit  of  stuff — ^it  is  her  bodice.  "  Clean- 
liness is  a  fine  thing,"  she  says  ;  her  white  frock  hangs 
on  a  hook  ;  it  has  b^n  washed  in  the  teapot  too,  and  dried 
on  the  roof  :  she  puts  it  on  and  ties  her  safFron  handker* 
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chief  rour  >  Jt  neck,  and  the  dress  looks  all  the  whiter. 
Point  yor  ajes  !  look  how  she  seems  to  stand  on  a  stalk. 
I  can  see  myself  1  I  can  see  myself  ! ' 

•  I  don't  care  at  all  about  that,'  said  Gerda.  'That  is 
nothing  to  tell  me  about.' 

And  then  she  ran  to  the  end  of  the  garden.  The  door 
was  locked,  but  she  pressed  against  the  rusty  lock,  and  it 
broke  off,  the  door  sprang  open,  and  little  Gerda  ran  with 
naked  feet  out  into  the  wide  world.  She  looked  back 
three  times,  but  no  one  was  there  to  pursue  her ;  at  last 
she  could  run  no  longer,  and  seated  herself  on  a  great  stone, 
and  when  she  looked  round  the  summer  was  over — it  was 
late  in  autumn  :  one  could  not  notice  that  in  tLe  beautiful 
garden,  where  there  was  always  sunshine,  and  the  flowers 
of  every  season  alwajrs  bloomed. 

'  Alas  !  how  I  have  loitered ! '  said  little  Gp^  =.  '  atumn 
has  come.    I  may  not  rest  again.' 

And  she  rose  up  to  go  on.  Oh  !  how  sorb  T,nd  tired  her 
little  feet  were.  All  around  it  looked  cold  and  bleak; 
the  long  willow  leaves  were  quite  yellow,  and  the  mist 
dropped  from  them  like  water ;  one  leaf  after  another 
dropped  ;  only  the  sloe-thorn  still  bore  fruit,  but  the  sloes 
were  sour,  and  set  the  teeth  on  edge.  Oh  !  how  grey  and 
gloomy  it  looked,  the  wide  world  ! 


FOURTH  STORY 
The  Prince  and  Princess 

Gerda  was  compelled  to  rest  again ;  then  there  came 
hopping  across  the  snow,  just  opposite  the  spot  where 
she  was  sitting,  a  great  Crow.  This  Crow  had  long  been 
sitting  looking  at  her,  nodding  its  boad— now  it  said, 
'  Krah  !  krah  !  Good  day  !  good  day  ! '  It  could  not 
pronounce  better,  but  it  felt  friendlj  towards  the  little 
girl,  and  asked  where  she  was  going  ail  alone  in  the  wide 
world.  The  word  '  alone '  Gerda  understood  very  well, 
and  felt  how  much  it  expressed  ;  and  she  told  the  Ot  w 
the  whole  story  of  her  life  and  ifortunes,  and  asked  if  it 
had  not  seen  Kay. 

And  the  Crow  nodded  very  gravely,  and  said. 
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*  That  may  be  !  that  may  be  I ' 

'  What,  do  you  think  so  ? '  cried  the  little  girl,  and  nearly 
pressed  the  Crow  to  death,  she  kissed  it  so. 

'  Gently,  gently ! '  said  the  Crow.  '  I  think  I  know : 
I  believe  it  may  be  little  Kay,  but  he  has  certainly  forgotten 
you,  with  the  Princess.' 

'  Does  he  live  with  a  Princess  ?  '  asked  Gerda. 

'  Yes  ;  listen,'  said  the  Crow.  '  But  it 's  so  difficult  for 
me  to  speak  yoiu*  language.  If  you  know  the  Crows' 
language,  I  can  tell  it  much  better.' 

'  No,  I  never  learned  it,'  said  Gerda  ;  '  but  ray  grand- 
mother understood  it,  and  could  speak  the  language  too. 
I  only  wish  I  had  learned  it.' 

'  That  doesn't  matter,'  said  the  Crow.  '  I  shall  tell  you 
as  well  as  I  can.' 

And  then  the  Crow  told  what  it  knew. 

'  In  the  country  in  which  we  now  are,  lives  a  Princess 
who  is  quite  wonderfully  clever,  but  then  she  has  read  all 
the  newspapers  in  the  world,  and  has  forgotten  them  again, 
she  is  so  clever.  Lately  she  was  sitting  on  the  throne — and 
that 's  not  so  pleasant  as  is  generally  supposed— and  she 
began  to  sing  a  song,  and  it  was  jubt  this,  "  Why  should 
I  not  marry  now  ?  "  You  see,  there  was  something  in 
that,'  said  the  Crow.  '  And  so  she  wanted  to  marry,  but 
she  wished  for  a  husband  who  could  answer  when  he  was 
spoken  to,  not  one  who  only  stood  and  looked  handsome, 
for  that  is  so  tiresome.  And  so  she  had  all  her  maids  of 
honour  summoned,  and  when  they  heard  her  intention  they 
were  very  glad.  "  I  like  that,"  said  they  ;  "  I  thought 
the  very  same  thing  the  other  day."  You  may  be  sure  that 
every  word  I  am  telling  you  is  true,'  added  the  Crow. 
'  I  have  a  tame  sweetheart  who  goes  about  freely  in  the 
castle,  and  she  told  me  everything.' 

Of  course  the  sweetheart  was  a  crow,  for  one  crow  always 
finds  out  another,  and  birds  of  a  feather  flock  together. 

'  Newspapers  .vere  published  directly,  with  a  border  of 
hearts  and  the  Princess's  initials.  One  could  read  in  them 
that  every  young  man  who  was  good-looking  might  come 
to  the  castle  and  speak  with  the  Princess,  and  him  who 
spoke  so  that  one  could  hear  he  was  at  home  there,  and  who 
spoke  best,  the  Princess  would  choose  for  her  husband. 
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Yes,  yes,'  said  the  Crow,  '  you  may  believe  me.  It 's  as 
true  as  I  sit  here.  Young  men  came  flocking  in  :  there 
was  a  great  crowding  and  much  running  to  and  fro,  but 
no  one  succeeded  the  first  or  second  day.  They  could 
all  spsak  well  when  they  were  out  in  the  streets,  but  when 
they  entered  at  the  palace  gates,  and  saw  the  guards 
standing  in  their  silver  lace,  and  went  up  the  staircase, 
and  saw  the  lackeys  in  their  golden  liveries,  and  the  great 
lighted  halls,  they  became  confused.  And  when  they 
stood  before  the  throne  itself,  on  whicli  the  Princess  sat, 
they  could  do  nothing  but  npeat  the  last  word  she  had 
spoken,  and  she  did  not  care  to  hear  her  own  words  again. 
It  was  just  as  if  the  people  in  there  had  taken  some  narcotic 
and  fallen  asleep,  till  they  got  into  the  street  again,  for 
not  till  then  were  they  able  to  speak.  There  stood  a  whole 
row  of  them,  from  the  town  gate  to  the  palace  gate.  1  went 
in  myself  to  see  it,'  said  the  Crow.  '  They  were  hungry 
and  thirsty,  but  in  the  palace  they  did  not  receive  so  much 
as  a  elass  of  lukewarm  v/ater.  A  few  of  the  wisest  had 
brought  bread  and  butter  with  them,  but  they  would  not 
share  with  their  neighbours,  for  they  thought  "  Let  him 
look  hungry,  and  the  Princess  won't  have  him."  ' 

'  But  Kay,  little  Kay  ? '  asked  Gerda.  '  When  did  he 
come  ?    Was  he  among  the  crowd  ? ' 

'  Wait,  wait !  We're  just  coming  to  him.  It  was  on  the 
third  day  that  there  came  a  little  personage,  without  horse 
or  carriage,  walking  quite  merrily  up  to  the  castle ;  his 
eyes  sparkled  like  yours,  he  had  fine  long  hair,  but  his 
clothes  were  shabby.' 

'  That  was  Kay  ! '  cried  Gerda,  rejoicingly.  *  Oh,  then 
I  have  found  him  !  *    And  she  clapped  her  hands. 

■  He  had  a  little  knapsack  on  his  back,'  observed  the 
Crow. 

*No,  that  must  certainly  have  been  his  sledge,'  said 
Gerda,  '  for  he  went  away  with  a  sledge.' 

'That  may  well  be,'  said  the  Crow,  ' for  I  did  not  look 
to  it  very  closely.  But  this  much  I  know  from  my  tame 
sweetheart,  that  when  he  pasf?od  under  the  palace  gate 
and  saw  the  Life  Guards  in  silver,  and  mounted  the  stair- 
case and  saw  the  lackeys  in  gold,  he  was  not  in  the  least 
embarrassed.    He  nodded,  and  said  to  them,  "  It  must  be 
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tedious  work  standing  on  the  stairs— I'd  rather  go  m. 
The  halls  shone  full  of  lights  ;  privy  councillors  and  Excel- 
lencies walked  about  with  bare  feet,  and  carried  golden 
vessels ;    any  one  might  have  become  solemn  ;    and  his 
boots  creaked  most  noisily,  but  he  was  not  embarrassed.' 

♦  That  is  certainly  Kay  I '  cried  Gerda.     '  He  had  new 
boots  on  ;  I've  heard  them  creak  in  grandmother  s  room. 

•  Yes,  certainly  they  creaked,'  resumed  the  Crow.  And 
he  went  boldly  in  to  the  Princess  herself,  who  sat  on  a  pearl 
that  was  as  big  as  a  spinning-wheel ;  and  all  the  maids 
of  honour  with  their  attendants,  and  the  attendants 
attendants,  and  all  the  cavaUers  with  their  followers,  and 
the  followers  of  their  followers,  who  themselves  kept  a  page 
apiece,  were  standing  round ;  and  the  nearer  they  stood 
to  the  door,  the  prouder  they  looked.  The  JoHowers 
followers'  pages,  who  always  went  in  slipper  could  hardly 
be  looked  at,  so  proudly  did  they  stand  in  the  doo  *ay 

'  Thav  must  be  terrible  !  *  faltered  litiio  Gerda.      Ai 
yet  Kay  won  the  Princess  V 

*  If  I  had  not  been  a  crow,  I  would  have  married  Mr 
myself,  notwithstanding  that  I  am  engaged.     They  k 
he  spoke  as  well  as  I  can  when  I  speak  the  crows'  languaj. 

I  heard  that  from  my  tame  sweetheart.  He  was  merry  a 
agreeable ;  he  had  not  come  to  woo,  but  only  to  hear  th 
wisdom  of  the  Princess  ;  and  he  approved  of  her,  and  she 

of  him.'  . ,  «    J        « TT 

'  Yes,  certainly  that  was  Kay  !  said  Gerda.  He  was 
so  clever,  he  could  do  mental  arithmetic  up  to  fractions. 
Oh  !  won't  you  lead  me  to  the  castle  too  ? ' 

'  That 's  easily  said,'  replied  the  Crow.  *  But  how  are 
we  to  manage  it  ?  I'll  talk  it  over  with  my  tame  sweet  • 
heart ;  she  can  probably  advise  us ;  for  this  I  must  tell 
you— a  little  girl  like  yourself  will  never  get  leave  to  go 

quite  in.' 

•  Yes,  I  shall  get  leave,'  said  Gerda.  '  When  Kay  hears 
that  I'm  there  he'll  come  out  directly,  and  bring  me  in.' 

'  Wait  for  me  yonder  at  the  stile,'  said  the  Crow  ;  and 
it  wagged  its  head  and  flew  away. 

It  was  already  late  in  the  evening  when  the  Crow  came 

'  Rare  !   rare  1  *  it  said.    '  I'm  to  greet  you  kindly  from 
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ray  sweetheart,  and  here  'a  a  little  loaf  for  you.  She  took 
it  from  the  kitchen.  There's  plenty  of  bread  there,  and  you 
must  bo  hungry.  You  can't  possibly  get  into  the  palace, 
for  you  are  barefoot,  and  the  guards  in  silver  and  the 
lackejTs  in  gold  would  not  allow  it.  But  don't  cry ;  you 
shall  go  up.  My  sweetheart  knows  a  little  back  staircase 
that  leads  up  to  the  bedroom,  and  she  knows  where  she  can 
get  the  key.' 

And  they  went  into  the  garden,  into  the  great  avenue, 
where  one  leaf  was  falling  down  after  mother  ;  and  when 
the  lights  were  extinguished  in  the  palace  one  after  the  other, 
the  Crow  led  Gerda  to  a  back  door,  which  stood  ajar. 

Oh,  how  Gerda's  heart  beat  with  fear  and  longing  !  It 
was  just  as  if  she  had  been  going  to  do  something  wicked  ; 
and  yet  she  only  wanted  to  know  if  it  was  little  Kay! 
Yes,  it  must  be  he.  She  thought  so  deeply  of  his  clear 
eyes  and  his  long  hair,  she  could  fancy  she  saw  how  he 
smiled  as  he  had  smiled  at  home  when  they  sat  among 
the  roses.  He  would  certainly  be  glad  to  see  her ;  to  hr  : 
what  a  long  distance  she  had  come  for  his  sake  ;  to  know 
how  sorry  they  had  all  been  at  home  when  he  did  not  come 
back.    Oh,  what  a  fear  and  what  a  joy  that  was  ! 

Now  they  were  on  the  staircase.  A'^little  lamp  was  burn- 
ing upon  a  cupboard,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  stood 
the  tame  Crow  turning  her  head  on  every  side  and  looking 
at  Gerda,  who  curtsied  as  her  grandmother  had  taught 
her  to  do. 

'  My  betrothed  has  spoken  to  me  very  favourably  of  you, 
my  little  lady,'  said  the  tame  Crow.  '  Your  history,  as 
it  may  be  called,  is  very  moving.  Will  you  take  the  lamp  ? 
then  I  will  precede  you.  We  will  go  the  straight  way, 
for  we  shall  meet  nobody.' 

'  I  feel  as  if  some  one  were  coming  after  us,'  said  Gerda, 
as  something  rushed  by  her :  it  seemed  like  shadows  on 
the  wall ;  horses  with  flying  manes  and  thin  legs,  hunters, 
and  ladies  and  gentlemen  on  horseback. 

'These  are  only  dreams,'  said  the  Crow;  'they  are 
coming  to  carry  the  high  masters'  thoughts  out  hunting. 
That 's  all  the  better,  for  you  may  look  at  them  the  more 
closely,  in  bed.  But  I  hope,  when  you  come  to  honour  and 
dignity,  you  will  show  a  grateful  heart.' 
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'  Of  that  we  may  be  sure       w  served  the  Crow  from  the 

wood. 

Now  they  came  into  the  iirat  hall :  it  was  hung  with 
rose-coloured  satin,  and  artificial  flowers  were  worked  on 
the  walls ;  and  here  the  dreams  ahready  came  flitting  by 
them,  but  thjy  moved  so  quickly  that  Gerda  could  not 
see  the  high-bom  lords  and  ladies.  Each  hall  was  more 
splendid  wian  the  last;    yes,  one  could  almost  become 


bewildered !  Now  they  were  in  the  bedchamber.  Here 
the  ceiling  was  like  a  great  palm-tree  with  leaves  of  glass, 
of  costly  glass,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  two  beds 
hung  on  a  thick  stalk  of  gold,  and  each  of  them  looked 
like  a  lily.  One  of  them  was  white,  and  in  that  lay  the 
Princess ;  the  other  was  red,  and  in  that  Gerda  was  to 
seek  little  Kay.  She  bent  one  of  the  red  leaves  aside, 
and  then  she  saw  a  little  brown  neck.  Oh,  that  was  Kay  ! 
She  ;a^led  out  his  name  quite  loud,  and  held  the  lamp 
towards,  him.  The  dreams  rushed  into  the  room  again  on 
horseback-— he  awoke,  turned  his  head,  and — it  was  not 
little  Kay ! 
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The  Prince  was  only  li'  e  him  in  the  neck  ;  but  he  was 
young  and  good-looking,  and  the  Princess  looked  up, 
blinkii^,  from  the  white  lily,  and  asked  who  was  there. 
Then  httle  Gerda  wept,  and  told  her  whole  history,  and 
all  that  the  Crows  had  done  for  her. 

*  You  poor  child  ! '  said  the  Prince  and  Princess. 

And  they  praised  the  Crows,  and  said  that  they  were  not 
angry  with  them  at  all,  but  the  Crows  were  not  to  do  it 
again.    However,  they  should  be  rewarded. 

'  Will  you  fly  out  free  ? '  asked  the  Princess,  '  or  will 
you  have  fixed  positions  as  court  crows,  with  the  right  to 
everything  that  is  left  in  the  kitchen  ? ' 

And  the  two  Crows  bowed,  and  begged  for  fixed  positions, 
for  they  thought  of  theur  old  age,  and  said,  '  It  is  so  good 
to  have  some  provisions  for  one's  old  days,'  as  they  called 
them. 

And  the  Prince  got  up  out  of  his  bed,  and  let  Gerda  sleep 
in  it,  and  he  could  not  do  more  than  that.  She  folded  her 
little  hands,  and  thought,  'How  good  men  and  animals 
are  ! '  and  then  she  shut  her  eyes  and  went  quietly  to  sleep. 
All  the  dreams  came  flying  in  again,  lookmg  like  angels, 
and  they  drew  a  little  sledge,  on  which  Kay  sat  nodding  ; 
but  all  this  was  only  a  dream,  and  therefore  it  was  gone 
again  as  soon  as  she  awoke. 

The  next  day  she  was  clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  silk 
and  velvet ;  and  an  offer  was  made  her  that  she  should 
stay  in  the  castle  and  enjoy  pleasant  times  ;  but  she  only 
begged  for  a  little  carriage,  with  a  horse  to  draw  it,  and  a  pair 
of  little  boots  ;  then  she  would  drive  out  into  the  world 
and  seek  for  Kay, 

And  she  received  not  only  boots,  but  a  muff  likewise, 
and  was  neatly  dressed  ;  and  when  she  was  ready  to  depart 
a  coach  made  of  pure  gold  stopped  before  the  door.  Upon 
it  shone  like  a  star  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess;  coachman,  footmen,  and  outriders— for  there 
were  outriders  too — sat  on  horseback  with  gold  crowns  on 
their  heads.  The  Prince  and  Princess  themselves  helped 
her  into  the  carriage,  and  wished  her  all  good  fortune. 
The  forest  Crow,  who  was  now  married,  accompanied  her 
the  first  three  miles  ;  he  sat  by  Gerda's  side,  for  he  could 
not  bear  riding  backwards  :   the  other  Crow  stood  in  the 
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doorway  flapping  her  wings  :  she  did  not  go  with  them, 
for  she  suffered  f rr  n  headache,  that  had  come  on  since 
she  had  obtained  a  fixed  position  and  was  allowed  to  eat 
too  much.  The  coach  was  lined  with  sugar-biscuits,  and 
in  the  seat  there  were  gingerbread-nuts  and  fruit. 

*  Farewell,  farewell ! '  cried  the  Prince  and  Princess  ;  and 
little  Gerda  wept,  and  the  Crow  wept.  So  they  went  on 
for  the  first  three  miles  ;  and  then  the  Crow  said  good-bye, 
and  that  was  the  heaviest  parting  of  all.  The  Crow  flew 
up  on  a  tree,  and  beat  his  black  wings  as  long  as  he  could 
see  the  coach,  which  glittered  like  the  bright  sunshine. 
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FIFTH  STORY 
The  Little  Bobber  Gibl 

They  drove  on  through  the  thick  forest,  but  the  coach 
gleamed  like  a  torch,  dazzling  the  robbers'  eyes,  so  that 
they  could  not  bear  it. 

'  That  is  gold  !  that  is  gold  ! '  cried  they,  and  rushed 
forward,  and  seized  the  horses,  killed  the  postilions,  the 
coachman,  and  the  footmen,  and  then  pulled  little  Gerda 
out  of  the  carriage. 

'  She  is  fat — she  is  pretty — she  is  fed  with  nut-kernels  ! ' 
said  the  old  robber  woman,  who  had  a  very  long  stiff  beard, 
and  shaggy  eyebrows  that  hung  down  over  her  eyes. 
'  She 's  as  good  as  a  little  pet  lamb  ;  how  I  shall  relish  her  1 ' 

And  she  drew  out  her  shining  knife,  that  gleamed  in 
a  horrible  way. 

'  Oh  ! '  screamed  the  old  woman  at  the  same  moment ; 
for  her  own  daughter  who  hung  at  her  back  bit  her  ear  in 
a  very  naughty  and  spiteful  manner.  *  You  ugly  brat !  * 
screamed  the  old  woman ;  and  she  had  not  time  to  kill 
Gerda. 

'  She  shall  play  with  me  ! '  said  the  little  robber  girl. 
'  She  shall  give  me  her  muff  and  her  pretty  dress,  and  sleep 
with  me  in  my  bed  ! ' 

And  then  the  girl  gave  another  bite,  so  that  the  woman 
jumped  high  up,  and  turned  right  round,  and  all  the  robbers 
laughed,  and  said, 

*  Look  how  she  dances  with  her  calf.' 
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'  I  want  to  go  into  the  carriage,'  said  the  little  robber  girl. 

And  i?he  would  have  her  own  way,  for  she  was  spoued, 
and  very  obstinate  ;  and  she  and  Gerda  sat  in  the  carriage, 
and  drove  over  stock  and  stone  deep  into  the  forest.  The 
little  robber  girl  was  as  big  as  Gerda,  but  stronger  and  more 
broad-shouldered ;  and  she  had  a  brown  skm ;  her  eyes 
were  quite  black,  and  they  looked  almost  mournful.  She 
clasped  little  Gerda  round  the  waist,  and  said, 

'  They  shall  not  kill  you  as  long  as  I  am  not  angry  with 
you.    I  suppose  you  are  a  Princess  ? ' 

'  No,'  repUed  Gerda.  And  she  told  all  that  had  happened 
to  her,  and  how  fond  she  was  of  little  Kay. 

The  robber  girl  looked  &t  her  seriously,  nodded  slightly, 
and  said, 

'  They  shall  not  kill  you  even  if  I  do  get  angry  with  you, 
for  then  I  will  do  it  myself.* 

And  then  she  dried  Gerda's  eyes,  and  put  her  two  hands 
into  the  beautiful  muff  that  was  so  soft  and  waim. 

Now  the  coach  stopped,  and  they  were  in  the  courtyard 
of  a  robber  castle.  It  had  split  from  the  top  to  the  bottom; 
ravens  and  crows  flew  out  of  tht  <]n:eat  holes,  and  big 
bulldogs — each  of  which  looked  as  if  he  could  devour 
a  man — ^jumped  high  up,  but  they  did  not  bark,  for  that 
was  forbidden. 

In  the  great  old  smoky  hall  a  bright  fire  burned  upon 
the  stone  floor  ;  the  smoke  passed  along  under  the  ceilmg, 
and  had  to  seek  an  exit  for  itself.  A  great  cauldron  of  soup 
was  boiling  and  hares  and  rabbits  were  roasting  on  the  spit. 

'  You  shall  sleep  to-night  with  me  and  all  my  little 
animals,'  said  the  robber  girl. 

They  got  something  to  eat  and  drink,  and  then  went 
to  a  comer,  where  straw  and  carpets  were  spread  out. 
Above  these  sat  on  laths  and  perches  more  than  a  hundred 
pigeons,  that  all  seemed  asleep,  but  they  turned  a  little 
when  the  two  little  girls  came. 

*  All  these  belong  to  me,'  said  the  little  robber  girl ; 
and  she  quickly  seized  one  of  tLa  nearest,  held  it  by  the 
feet,  and  shook  it  so  that  it  flapped  its  wings.  '  Kiss  it ! ' 
she  cried,  and  beat  it  in  Gerda's  face.  *  There  sit  the  wood 
rascals,'  she  continued,  pointing  to  a  number  of  laths  that 
had  been  nailed  in  front  of  a  hole  in  the  wall.    '  Those  are 
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wood  rascals,  those  two ;  they  fly  away  directly  if  one 
does  not  keep  them  well  locked  up.  And  here  's  my  old 
sweetheart  "  Ba  ".'  And  she  pulled  out  by  the  horn  a 
Reindeer,  that  was  tied  up,  and  had  a  polished  copper  ring 
round  its  neck.  '  We're  obliged  to  keep  him  tight  too,  or 
he'd  run  away  from  us.  Every  evening  I  tickle  his  neck 
with  a  sharp  knife,  and  he  's  very  frightened  at  that.* 

And  the  little  girl  drew  a  long  knife  from  a  cleft  in  the 
wall,  and  let  it  glide  over  the  Reindeer's  neck ;  the  poor 
creature  kicked  out  its  legs,  and  the  little  robber  girl 
laughed,  and  drew  Gerda  into  bed  with  her. 

'  i)o  you  keep  the  knife  beside  you  while  you're  asleep  ? ' 
asked  Gerda,  and  looked  at  it  in  rather  a  frightened  way. 

'  I  always  sleep  with  my  knife,'  replied  the  robber  girl. 
'  One  does  not  know  what  may  happen.  But  now  tell  me 
again  what  you  told  me  just  now  about  little  Kay,  and 
why  you  came  out  into  the  wide  world.' 

And  Gerda  told  it  again  from  the  beginning  ;  and  the 
Wood  Pigeons  cooed  above  them  in  their  cage,  and  the  other 
pigeons  slept.  The  little  robber  girl  put  her  arm  round 
Gerda's  neck,  held  her  knife  in  the  other  hand,  and  slept 
8o  that  one  could  hear  her  ;  but  Gerda  could  not  close 
her  eyes  at  all — she  did  not  know  whether  she  was  to  live 
or  die. 

The  robbers  sat  round  the  fire,  singing  and  drinking,  and 
the  old  robber  woman  tumbled  about.  It  was  quite  terrible 
for  a  little  girl  to  behold. 

Then  the  Wood  Pigeons  said,  *  Coo  !  coo  1  we  have  seen 
little  Kay.  A  white  hen  was  carrying  his  sledge  :  he  sat 
in  the  Snow  Queen's  carriage,  which  drove  close  by  the 
forest  as  we  lay  in  our  nests.  She  blew  upon  us  young 
pigeons,  and  all  died  except  us  two.    Coo  !  coo  1 ' 

'  What  are  you  saying  there  ? '  asked  Gerda.  *  Whither 
was  the  Snow  Queen  travelling  ?  Do  you  know  anything 
about  it  ? ' 

*  She  was  probably  journeying  to  Lapland,  for  there 
they  have  always  ice  and  snow.  Ask  the  Reindeer  that  is 
tied  up  with  the  cord.' 

'  There  is  ice  and  snow  yonder,  and  it  is  glorious  and  fine,' 
said  the  Reindeer.  '  There  one  may  nm  abou+  'ree  in  great 
guttering  plains.    There  the  Snow  Queen  hao  aer  summer 
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tent ;  but  her  strong  castle  is  up  towards  the  North  Pole, 
on  the  island  that 's  called  Spitzbergen.' 

'  Oh,  Kay,  little  Kay  ! '  cried  Geraa. 

'  You  must  lie  still,'  exclaimed  the  robber  girl,  '  or  I  shall 
thrust  my  knife  into  your  body.' 

In  the  morning  Gerda  told  her  all  that  the  Wood  Pigeons 
had  said,  and  the  robber  girl  looked  quite  serious,  and 
nodded  her  head  and  said, 

*  That 's  all  the  same,  that 's  all  the  same  ! ' 

'  Do  you  know  where  Lapland  is  ? '  she  asked  the 
Reindeer. 

*  Who  should  know  better  than  I  ?  '  the  creature  replied, 
and  its  eyes  sparkled  in  its  head.  '  I  was  bom  and  bred 
there  ;  I  ran  about  there  in  the  snow-fields.' 

*  Listen  !  '  said  the  robber  girl  to  Gerda.  *  You  see  all 
our  men  have  gone  away.  Only  mother  is  here  still,  and 
she'll  stay ;  but  towards  noon  she  drinks  out  of  the  big 
bottle,  and  then  she  sleeps  for  a  little  while ;  then  I'll 
do  something  for  you.* 

Then  she  sprang  out  of  bed,  and  clasped  her  mother 
round  the  neck  and  pulled  her  beard,  crying 

*  Good  morning,  my  own  old  nanny-goat.'  And  her 
mother  filliped  her  nose  till  it  was  red  and  blue  ;  but  it 
was  all  done  lor  pure  love. 

When  the  mother  had  drunk  out  of  her  bottle  and  had 
gone  to  sleep  upon  it,  the  robber  girl  went  to  the  Reindeer, 
and  said, 

'  I  should  like  very  much  to  tickle  you  a  few  times  more 
with  the  knife,  for  you  are  very  funny  then  ;  but  it 's  all 
the  same.  I'll  loosen  your  cord  and  help  you  out,  so  that 
you  may  run  to  Lapland  ;  but  you  must  use  your  legs 
well,  and  carry  this  little  girl  to  the  palace  of  the 
Snow  Queen,  where  her  pla3^ellow  is.  You've  heard 
what  she  told  me,  for  she  spoke  loud  enough,  and  you  were 
listening.' 

The  Reindeer  sprang  up  high  for  joy.  The  robber  girl 
lifted  little  Gerda  on  its  back,  and  had  the  forethought 
to  tie  her  fast,  and  even  to  give  her  a  little  cushion  as  a 
saddle. 

*  There  are  your  fur  boots  for  you,'  she  said,  *  for  it  s 
growing  oold  ;    but  I  shall  keep  the  mufi,  for  that 's  so 
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very  pretty.  Still,  you  shall  not  be  cold,  for  all  that : 
here  *8  my  mother's  big  muflSers — ^the3r'll  just  reach  up  to 
your  elbows.  Now  your  hands  look  just  like  my  ugly 
mother's.* 


And  Gerda  wept  for  joy. 

*  I  can't  bear  to  see  you  whimper,'  said  the  little  robber 
girl.  *  No,  you  just  ought  to  look  very  glad.  And  here 
are  two  loaves  and  a  ham  for  you,  so  you  won't  be  hungry.' 

Th::se  were  tied  on  the  Reindeer's  back.   The  little  robber 
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girl  opened  the  door,  coaxed  in  all  the  big  dogs,  and  then 
cut  the  rope  with  her  sharp  knife,  and  said  to  the  Reindeer, 

'  Now  nip,  but  take  good  care  of  the  Uttle  girl.' 

And  Gerda  stretched  out  her  hands  with  the  big  mufSers 
towards  the  little  robber  girl,  and  said,  '  Farewell ! ' 

And  the  Reindeer  ran  over  stock  and  stone,  away  through 
the  great  forest,  over  marshes  and  steppes,  as  quick  as  *- 
could  go.  The  wolves  howled  and  the  ravens  croaked. 
'  Hiss  !  hiss  ! '  it  went  in  the  air.  It  seemed  as  if  the  sky 
were  flashing  fire. 

'  Those  are  my  old  Northern  Lights,'  said  the  Reindeer. 
'  Look  how  they  g.ow  ! '  And  then  it  ran  on  faster  than 
ever,  day  and  night. 

The  loaves  were  eaten,  and  the  ham  as  well,  and  then 
they  were  in  Lapland. 


SIXTH  STORY 

The  Lapland  Woman  and  the  Finland  Woman 

At  a  little  hut  they  stopped.  It  was  very  humble  ;  the 
roof  sloped  down  almost  to  the  ground,  and  the  door  was 
so  low  that  the  family  had  to  creep  on  their  stomachs 
when  they  wanted  to  go  in  or  out.  No  one  was  in  the  house 
but  an  old  Lapland  woman,  cooking  fish  on  a  train-oil 
lamp  ;  and  the  Reindeer  told  Gterda's  whole  history,  but  it 
related  its  own  first,  for  this  seemed  to  the  Reindeer  the 
more  important  of  the  two.  Gerda  was  so  exhausted  by 
the  cold  that  she  could  not  speak. 

*  Oh,  you  poor  things,'  said  tlie  Lapland  woman,  *  you've 
a  long  way  to  run  yet !  You  must  go  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  into  Finmark,  for  the  Snow  Queen  is  there,  stajring 
in  the  country,  and  burning  Bengai  lights  every  evening. 
I'll  write  a  few  words  on  a  dried  cod,  for  I  have  no  i)aper, 
and  I'll  give  you  that  as  a  letter  to  the  Finland  woman ; 
she  can  give  you  better  information  than  I.' 

And  when  Grerda  had  been  warmed  and  refreshed  with 
food  and  drink,  the  Lapland  woman  wrote  a  few  words 
on  a  dried  codfish,  and  telling  Gerda  to  take  care  of  it, 
tied  her  again  on  the  Reindeer,  and  the  Reindeer  sprang 
away.    Flash  !  flash  !  it  went  high  in  the  air  ;  the  whole 
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night  long  the  most  beautiful  blue  Northern  Lights  were 
burning. 

And  then  they  got  to  Finmark,  and  knocked  at  the  chim- 
ney of  the  Finland  woman,  for  she  had  not  even  a  door. 

There  was  such  a  heat  in  th(  chimney  that  the  woman 
herself  went  about  almost  naked.  She  was  little  and  very 
dirty.  She  at  once  loosened  little  Gerda's  dress  and  took 
off  the  child's  mufflers  and  boots  ;  otherwise  it  would 
have  been  too  hot  for  her  to  bear.  Then  she  laid  a  piece 
of  ice  on  the  Reindeer's  head,  and  read  what  was  written 
on  the  codfish  ;  she  read  it  three  times,  and  when  she  knew 
it  by  heart,  she  popped  the  fish  into  the  soup-cauldron, 
for  it  WIS  eatable,  and  she  never  wasted  an3rthing. 

Now  the  Reindeer  first  told  his  own  history,  and  then  little 
Gerda's  ;  and  the  Finland  woman  blinked  with  her  clever 
eyes,  but  said  nothing. 

'  You  are  very  clever,'  said  the  Reindeer  •  '  I  know  you 
can  tie  all  the  winds  of  the  world  together  with  a  bit  of 
twine  :  if  the  seaman  unties  one  knot,  he  has  a  good 
wind  ;  if  he  loosens  the  second,  it  blows  hard  ;  but  5  he 
unties  the  third  and  the  fourth,  there  comes  such  a  tempest 
that  *he  forests  are  thrown  down.  Won't  you  give  the 
little  girl  a  draught,  so  that  she  may  get  twelve  men's 
power,  and  overcome  the  Snow  Queen  ?  ' 

*  Twelve  men's  power  ! '  repeated  the  Finland  woman. 
*  Great  use  that  would  be  ! ' 

And  she  went  to  a  shelf,  and  brought  out  a  great  rolled-up 
fur,  and  unrolled  it ;  wonderf  al  characters  were  written 
upon  it,  and  the  Finland  woman  read  until  the  water  ran 
down  over  her  forehead. 

But  the  Reindeer  again  begged  so  hard  for  little  Gerda, 
and  Gerda  looked  at  the  Finland  woman  with  such  beseech- 
ing eyes  full  of  tears,  that  she  began  to  blink  again  with 
her  own,  and  drew  the  Reindeer  into  a  comer,  and  whispered 
to  him,  while  she  laid  fresh  ice  upon  his  head, 

*  Little  Kay  is  certainly  at  the  Snow  Queen's,  and  finds 
everything  there  to  his  taste  and  liking,  and  thinks  it  the 
best  place  in  the  world  ;  but  that  is  because  he  has  a  splinter 
of  glass  in  his  eye,  and  a  little  fragment  in  his  heart ;  but 
these  must  be  got  out,  or  he  will  never  be  a  human  being 
again,  and  the  Snow  Queen  will  keep  her  power  over  him.' 
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'  But  cannot  you  give  something  to  little  Gerda,  so  as 
to  give  her  power  over  all  this  ? ' 

'I  can  give  her  no  greater  power  than  she  possesses 
already  :  don't  you  see  how  great  that  is  ?  Don't  you  see 
how  men  and  animals  are  obliged  to  serve  her,  and  how 
she  gets  on  so  well  in  the  world,  with  her  naked  feet  ?  She 
must  not  learn  her  power  from  us  :  it  consists  in  this,  that 
she  is  a  dear  innocent  child.  If  she  herself  cannot  penetrate 
to  the  Snow  Queen  and  get  the  glass  out  of  little  Kay, 
we  can  be  of  no  use  !  Two  miles  from  here  the  Snow  Queen's 
garden  begins  ;  you  can  carry  the  little  girl  thither  :  set 
her  down  by  the  great  bush  that  stands  with  its  red  berries 
in  the  snow.  Don't  stand  gossiping,  but  make  haste,  and 
get  back  here  ! ' 

And  then  the  Finland  woman  lifted  little  Gerda  on  the 
Reindeer,  which  ran  as  fast  as  it  could. 

'  Oh,  I  haven't  my  boots  !  I  haven't  my  mufflers  ! '  cried 
Gerda. 

She  soon  noticed  that  in  the  cutting  cold ;  but  the  Reindeer 
dare  not  stop  :  it  ran  till  it  came  to  the  bush  with  the  red 
berries ;  there  it  set  Gerda  down,  and  kissed  her  on  the 
mouth,  and  great  bright  tears  ran  over  the  creature's 
cheeks  ;  and  then  it  ran  back,  as  fast  as  it  could.  There 
stood  poor  Gerda  without  shoes,  without  gloves,  in  the 
midst  of  the  terrible  cold  Finmark. 

She  ran  forward  as  fast  as  possible  ;  then  came  a  whole 
regiment  of  snowflakes  ;  but  they  did  not  fall  dowa  from 
the  sky,  for  that  wa«j  quite  bright,  and  shone  with  the 
Northern  Lights  :  the  snowflakes  ran  along  the  ground, 
and  the  nearer  they  came  the  larger  they  grew.  Gerda 
still  remembered  how  large  and  beautiful  the  snowflakes 
had  appeared  when  she  looked  at  them  through  the  burning- 
glass.  But  here  they  were  certainly  far  longer  and  much 
more  terrible — they  were  alive.  They  were  the  advanced 
posts  of  the  Snow  Queen,  and  had  the  strangest  shapes. 
A  few  looked  like  ugly  great  porcupines  ;  others  like  knots 
formed  of  snakes,  which  stretched  forth  their  heads  ;  and 
others  like  little  fat  bears,  whose  hair  stood  on  end :  all  were 
brilliantly  white,  all  were  living  snowflakes. 

Then  little  Gerda  said  her  prayer ;  and  the  cold  was 
so  great  that  she  could  see  her  own  breath,  which  went 
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forth  out  of  her  mouth  like  smoke.  The  breath  became 
thicker  and  thicker,  and  formed  itself  into  little  angels, 
who  grew  and  grew  whenever  they  touched  the  earth ; 
and  all  had  helmets  on  their  heads  and  shields  and  spears 
in  their  hands  ;  their  number  increased  more  and  more, 
and  when  Gerda  had  finished  her  prayer  a  whole  legion 
stood  round  about  her,  and  struck  with  their  spears  at 
the  terrible  snowflakes,  so  that  these  were  shattered  into 
a  thousand  pieces ;  and  little  Gerda  could  go  forward 
afresh,  with  good  courage.  The  angels  stroked  her  hands 
and  feet,  and  then  she  felt  less  how  cold  it  was,  and  hastened 
on  to  the  Snow  Queen's  palace. 

But  now  we  must  see  what  Kay  is  doing.  He  ceitainly 
was  not  thinking  of  little  Gerda,  and  least  of  all  tbat  she 
was  standing  in  front  of  the  palace. 


SEVENTH  STORY 


jT 


Of  the  Snow  Queen's  Castle,  and  what  happened 

THERE  at  last 

The  walls  of  the  palace  were  formed  of  the  drifting  3now, 
and  the  windows  and  doors  of  the  cutting  winds.  There 
were  more  than  a  hundred  halls,  all  blown  together  by  the 
snow  :  the  greatest  of  these  extended  for  several  miles  ; 
the  strong  Northern  Lights  illumined  them  all,  and  how 
great  and  enipty,  how  icily  cold  and  shining  they  all  were  ! 
Never  was  merriment  there,  not  even  a  little  bears'  ball, 
at  which  the  storm  could  have  played  the  music,  while 
the  bears  walked  about  on  their  hind  kgs  and  showed  off 
their  pretty  maimers  ;  never  any  little  coffee  gossip  among 
the  voung  lady  white  foxes.  Empty,  vast,  and  cold  weie 
the  halls  of  the  Snow  Queen.  The  Northern  Lights  flamed 
so  brightly  that  one  could  count  them  where  they  stood 
highest  and  lowest.  In  the  midst  of  this  immense  empty 
snow  hall  was  a  frozen  lake,  which  had  burst  into  a  thousand 
pieces ;  but  each  piece  was  like  the  rest,  so  that  it  was 
a  perfect  work  of  art :  and  in  the  middle  of  the  lake  sat  the 
Snow  Queen  when  she  was  at  home,  and  then  she  said 
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that  she  sat  in  the  mirror  of  reason,  and  that  this  was  the 
only  one,  and  the  best  in  the  world. 

Little  Kay  was  quite  blue  with  cold — indeed,  almost 
black,  but  he  did  not  notice  it,  for  she  had  kissed  the  cold 
shudderings  away  from  him ;  and  his  heart  was  like  a  lump 
of  ice.  He  dragged  a  few  sharp  flat  pieces  of  ice  to  and  fro, 
joining  them  together  in  all  kinds  of  ways,  for  he  wanted 
to  achieve  something  with  them.  It  was  just  like  when 
we  have  little  tablets  of  wood,  and  lay  them  together  to 
form  figures—what  we  call  the  Chinese  puzzle.  Kay  also 
went  and  laid  figures,  and,  indeed,  very  artistic  ones. 
That  was  the  icy  game  of  reason.  In  his  eyes  these  figures 
were  very  remarkable  and  of  the  highest  importance  ;  that 
was  because  of  the  fragment  of  glass  sticking  in  his  eye. 
H*-  laid  out  the  figures  so  that  they  formed  a  word — ^but 
he  oould  never  manage  to  lay  down  the  word  as  he  wished 
to  have  it — the  word  '  Eternity '.  And  the  Snow  Queen 
had  said, 

*  If  you  can  find  out  this  figure,  vou  shall  be  your  own 
master,  and  I  will  give  you  the  whole  world  and  a  new 
pair  of  skates.' 

But  he  could  not. 

'  Now  I'll  hasten  away  to  the  warm  lands,'  said  the  Snow 
Queen.  '  I  will  go  and  look  into  the  black  pots  * :  these 
were  the  volcanoes,  Etna  and  Vesuvius,  as  they  are  called. 
'  I  shall  make  them  a  little  white  !  That 's  necessary  ; 
that  will  do  the  grapes  and  lemons  good.' 

And  the  Snow  Queen  flew  away,  and  Kay  sat  quite  alone 
in  the  great  icy  hall  that  was  miles  in  extent,  and  looked 
at  his  pieces  of  ice,  and  thought  so  deeply  that  cracks 
were  heard  inside  him  :  he  sat  quite  stiff  and  still,  one 
would  have  thought  that  he  was  frozen  to  death. 

Then  it  happened  that  little  Gerda  stepped  through  the 
great  gate  into  the  wide  hall.  Here  reigned  cutting  wu^ds, 
but  she  prayed  a  prayer,  and  the  winds  lay  down  as  if  they 
would  have  gone  to  sleep  ;  and  she  stepped  into  the  great 
empty  cold  halls,  and  beheld  Kay ;  she  knew  him,  and 
flew  to  him  and  embraced  him,  and  held  him  fast,  and 
called  out, 

*  Kay,  dear  little  Kay  !  at  last  I  have  found  you  ! ' 
But  he  sat  quite  stiU,  stiff  and  cold.    Then  little  Gerda 
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wept  hot  tears,  that  fell  upon  his  breast ;  they  penetrated 

into  his  heart,  they  thawed  the  lump  of  ice,  and  consumect 

the  little  piece  of  glass  in  it.    He  looked  at  her,  and  she 

sang : 

Roses  bloom  and  roses  decay, 

But  wo  the  Christ-child  shall  see  one  day. 

Then  Kay  burst  into  tears  ;  he  wept  so  that  the  splinter 
of  glass  came  out  of  Ms  eye.  Now  he  recognized  her,  and 
cri^  reioicingl;", 

'  Gerda,  dear  Gerda  !  where  have  you  been  all  this  time  ? 
And  where  have  I  been  ?  '  And  he  looked  all  around  him. 
'  How  cold  it  is  here  1  how  large  and  empty  ! ' 

And  he  clung  to  Gerda,  and  she  laugh^  and  wept  for 
joy.  It  was  so  glorious  that  even  the  pieces  of  ice  round 
about  danced  for  joy ;  and  when  they  were  tired  and  lay 
down,  they  formed  themselves  just  into  the  letters  of  whicn 
the  Snow  Queen  had  said  that  if  he  found  them  out  he 
should  be  his  own  master,  and  she  would  give  him  the  whole 
world  and  a  new  pair  of  skates. 

And  Gerda  kissed  his  cheeks,  and  they  became  blooming  ; 
she  kissed  his  eyes,  and  they  shone  like  ner  own  ;  she  kissed 
his  hands  and  feet,  and  he  became  well  and  merry.  The 
Snow  Queen  might  now  come  home ;  his  letter  of  release 
stood  written  in  shining  characters  of  ice. 

And  they  took  one  another  by  the  hand,  and  wandered 
forth  from  the  great  palace  of  ice.  They  spoke  of  the 
grandmother,  and  of  the  roses  on  the  roof ;  and  where 
they  went  the  winds  rested  and  the  sun  burst  forth  ;  and 
when  they  came  to  the  bush  with  the  red  berries,  the 
Reindeer  was  standing  there  waiting  :  it  had  brought 
another  young  reindeer,  which  gave  the  children  warm 
milk,  and  kissed  them  on  the  mouth.  Then  they  carried 
Kay  and  Gerda,  first  to  the  Finnish  woman,  where  they 
warmed  themselves  thoroughly  in  the  hot  room,  and 
received  instructions  for  their  journey  home,  and  then  to 
the  Lapland  woman,  who  had  made  their  new  clothes 
and  put  their  sledge  in  order. 

The  Reindeer  and  the  young  one  sprang  at  their  side, 
and  followed  them  as  far  as  the  boundary  of  the  country. 
There  the  first  green  sprouted  forth,  &iid  there  they  took 
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leave  of  the  two  reindeer  and  the  Lapland  woman.  '  Fare- 
well ! '  said  all.  And  the  first  little  birds  began  to  twitter, 
the  forest  was  decked  with  green  buds,  and  out  of  it  on 
a  beautiful  horse  (which  Gerda  knew,  for  it  was  the  same 
that  had  drawn  her  golden  coach)  a  young  girl  came  riding, 
with  a  shining  red  cap  on  her  head  and  a  pair  of  pistols 
in  the  holsters.  This  was  the  little  robber  girl,  who  had 
grown  tired  of  staying  at  home,  and  wished  to  go  first  to 
the  north,  and  if  that  did  not  suit  her,  to  some  other  region. 
She  knew  Gerda  at  once,  and  Gerda  knew  her  too ;  and 
it  was  a  right  merry  meeting. 

*  You  are  a  fine  fellow  to  gad  about ! '  she  said  to  little 
Kay.  *  I  should  like  to  know  if  you  deserve  that  one 
should  run  to  the  end  of  the  world  after  you  ?  ' 

But  Gerda  patted  her  cheeks,  and  asked  after  the  Prince 
and  Princess. 

'  They've  gone  to  foreign  countries,'  said  the  robber  girl. 

'  But  the  Crow  ? '  said  Gerda. 

'Why,  the  Crow  is  dead,'  answered  the  other.  'The 
tame  one  has  become  a  widow,  and  goes  about  with  an 
end  of  black  worsted  thread  round  her  leg.  She  complains 
most  lamentably,  but  it 's  all  talk.  Buc  now  tell  me  how 
you  have  fared,  and  how  you  caught  him.' 

And  Gerda  and  Kay  told  their  story. 

'  Snip-snap-snurre-basse-lurre  !  *  said  the  robber  girl. 

And  she  took  them  both  by  the  hand,  and  promised 
that  if  she  ever  came  through  their  town,  she  would  come  up 
and  pay  them  a  visit.  And  then  she  rode  away  into  the 
wide  world.  But  Gerda  and  Kay  went  hand  in  hand,  and 
as  they  went  it  became  beautiful  spring,  with  green  and 
with  flowera.  The  church  bells  sounded,  and  they  recog- 
nized the  high  steeples  and  the  great  town  :  it  was  the  one 
in  which  they  lived  ;  and  they  went  to  the  grandmother's 
door,  and  up  the  stairs,  and  into  the  room,  where  every- 
thing remained  in  its  usual  place.  The  big  clock  was  going 
'  Tick  !  tack  !  '  and  the  hands  were  turning  ;  but  as  they 
went  through  the  rooms  they  noticed  that  they  had  become 
grown-up  people.  The  roses  out  on  the  roof  gutter  were 
blooming  in  at  the  open  window,  and  there  stood  the  little 
children's  chairs,  and  Kay  and  Gerda  sat  each  upon  their 
own,  and  held  each  other  by  the  hand.    They  had  forgotten 
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the  cold  empty  splendour  at  the  Snow  Queen's  like  a  heavy 
dream.  The  grandmother  was  sitting  in  God's  brorht,  svn- 
shine,  and  read  aloud  out  of  the  Bible,  '  Except ;,  3ome 
as  little  children,  ye  shall  in  no  wise  enter  in**-  ingdom 

of  God.' 

And  Kay  and  Gerda  looked  into  each  othei  o  eyes,  and 
all  at  once  they  understood  the  old  hymn — 

Roses  bloom  and  roses  decav. 

But  we  the  Christ-child  shall  see  ooe  day. 

There  they  both  sat,  grown  up,  and  yet  children — children 
in  heart — and  it  was  summer,  warm,  delightful  summer. 
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There  was  once  a  little  boy  who  had  caught  cold  ;  he 
had  gone  out  and  got  wet  feet ;  no  one  could  imagine  how 
it  had  happened,  for  it  was  quite  dry  weather.  Now  his 
mother  undressed  him,  put  him  to  bed,  and  had  the  tea- 
urn  brought  in  to  make  him  a  good  cup  of  elder  tea,  for 
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that  warms  well.  At  the  same  time  there  also  came  m 
at  the  door  the  friendly  old  man  who  lived  all  alone  at 
the  top  of  the  house,  and  was  very  solitary.  He  had 
neither  wife  nor  children,  but  he  was  very  fond  of  all 
children,  and  knew  so  many  stories  that  it  was  quite 
delightful. 

'  Now  you  are  to  drink  your  tea,'  said  the  mother,  *  and 
then  prhaps  you  will  hear  a  story.' 

'  Ah  !  if  one  only  could  tell  a  new  one  ! '  said  the  old 
man,  with  a  friendly  nod.  *  But  where  did  the  httle  man 
get  his  feet  wet  ?  '  he  asked. 

*  Yes,'  replied  the  mother,  '  no  one  can  imagine  how  that 
came  about.' 

'  Shall  I  have  a  story  ?  '  asked  the  boy. 

*  Yes,  if  you  can  tell  me  at  all  accurately — for  I  must 
know  that  first — ^how  deep  the  gutter  is  in  the  little  street 
through  which  you  go  to  school.' 

*  Just  half-waj  up  to  my  knee,'  answered  the  boy,  *  that 
is,  if  I  put  my  feet  in  the  deep  hole.' 

'  You  see,  that 's  how  we  get  our  feet  wet,'  said  the  old 
gentleman.  *  Now  I  ought  certainly  to  tell  you  a  story  ; 
but  I  don't  know  any  more.' 

*  You  can  make  up  one  directly,'  answered  the  little  boy. 
'  Mother  says  that  everything  you  look  at  can  be  turned 
into  a  story,  and  that  you  can  make  a  tale  of  everything 
j'ou  touch.' 

*  Yes,  but  those  stories  and  tales  are  worth  nothing  ! 
No,  the  real  ones  come  of  themselves.  They  knock  at  my 
forehead,  and  say,  "  Here  I  am  !  "  ' 

'  Will  there  soon  be  a  knock  ?  '  asked  the  little  boy, 
and  the  mother  laughed,  and  put  elder  tea  in  the  pot,  and 
poured  hot  water  upon  it. 

'  A  story  !  a  story  ! ' 

'  Yes,  if  a  story  would  come  of  itself  ;  but  that  kind  of 
thing  is  very  grand  ;  it  only  comes  when  it 's  in  the 
humour. — Wait ! '  he  cried  all  at  once  ;  '  here  we  have  it. 
Look  you  ;  there  's  one  in  the  tea-pot  now.' 

And  the  little  boy  looked  across  at  the  tea-pot.  The  lid 
raised  itself  more  and  more,  and  the  elder  flowers  came 
forth  from  it,  white  and  fresh  ;  they  shot  forth  long  fresh 
branches  even  out  of  the  spout,  they  spread  abroad  in  all 
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directions,  and  became  larger  and  larger  ;  there  was  the 
most  glorious  elder  bush — in  fact,  quite  a  great  tree.  It 
penetrated  even  to  the  bed,  and  thrust  the  curtains  aside  ; 
how  fragrant  it  was,  and  how  it  bloomed  !  And  in  the 
midst  of  the  tree  sat  an  old,  pleasant-looking  woman  in 
a  strange  dress.  It  was  quite  green,  like  the  leaves  of  the 
elder  tree,  and  bordered  with  great  white  elder  blossoms ; 
one  could  not  at  once  discern  whether  this  border  was  of 
stuff  or  of  living  green  and  real  flowers. 

'  What  is  the  woman's  name  ?  '  the  little  boy  asked. 

'  The  Romans  and  Greeks,'  replied  the  old  man,  *  used 
to  call  her  a  Dryad  ;  but  we  don't  understand  that :  out 
in  the  sailors'  quarter  we  have  a  better  name  for  her  ; 
there  she  's  called  Elder  Tree  Mother,  and  it  is  to  her  you 
must  pay  attention  :  only  listen,  and  look  at  that  glorious 
elder  tree.* 

'  Just  such  a  great  blooming  tree  stands  out  in  the 
sailors'  quarter  ;  it  grew  there  in  the  comer  of  a  poor  little 
yard,  and  under  this  tree  two  old  people  sat  one  afternoon 
in  the  brightest  sunshine.  It  was  an  old,  old  sailor,  and 
his  old,  old  wife  ;  they  had  great-grandchildren,  and  were 
soon  to  celebrate  their  golden  wedding ;  but  they  could 
not  quite  make  out  the  date,  and  the  Elder  Tree  Mother 
sat  in  the  tree  and  looked  pleased,  just  as  she  does  here. 
"  I  know  very  well  when  the  golden  wedding  is  to  be," 
said  she  ;  but  they  did  not  hear  it — they  were  talking  of 
old  times. 

*  "  Yes,  do  you  remember,''  said  the  old  seaman,  *'  when 
we  were  quite  little,  and  ran  about  and  played  together ! 
it  was  in  the  very  same  yard  where  we  are  sitting  now, 
and  we  planted  little  twigs  in  the  yard,  and  made  a 
garden." 

*  "  Yes,"  replied  the  old  woman,  "  I  remember  it  very 
well :  we  watered  the  twigs,  and  one  of  them  was  an  elder 
twig ;  that  struck  root,  shot  out  other  green  twigs,  and 
has  become  the  great  tree,  under  which  we  old  people 
sit." 

*  "  Surely,"  said  he  ;  '*  and  yonder  in  the  comer  stood 
a  butt  of  water  ;  there  I  swam  my  boat ;  I  had  cut  it  out 
myself.  How  it  could  sail !  But  I  certainly  soon  had  to 
sail  in  a  different  fashion  myself." 
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'  "  But  first  we  went  to  school  and  learned  something," 
said  she,  "  and  then  we  were  confirmed  ;  we  both  cried, 
but  in  the  afternoon  we  went  hand  in  hand  to  the  round 
tower,  and  looked  out  into  the  wide  world,  ovor  Copen- 
hagen and  across  the  water ;  then  we  went  out  to  Lredericks- 
berg,  where  the  King  and  Queen  were  sailing  in  their 
splendid  boats  upon  the  canals." 

'  "  But  I  was  obliged  to  sail  in  another  fashion,  and  that 
for  many  years,  far  away  on  long  voyages." 

'  "  Yes,  I  often  cried  about  you,"  she  said.  '*  I  thought 
you  were  dead  and  gone,  and  lying  down  in  the  deep 
waters,  rocked  by  the  waves.  Many  a  night  I  got  up  to 
look  if  the  weathercock  was  turning.  Yes,  it  turned  indeed ; 
but  you  did  not  come.  I  remember  so  clearly  how  the 
rain  streamed  down  one  day.  The  man  with  the  cart  who 
fetched  away  the  dust  came  to  the  place  where  I  was  in 
service.  I  Avent  down  to  him  with  the  dust-bin,  and 
remained  standing  in  the  doorway.  What  wretched 
weather  it  was  !  And  just  as  I  stood  there  the  postman 
came  up  and  gave  me  a  letter.  It  was  from  you !  How 
that  letter  had  travelled  about !  I  tore  it  open  and  read  ; 
I  laughed  and  wept  at  once,  I  was  so  glad.  There  it  stood 
written  that  you  were  in  the  warm  countries  where  the 
coffee-beans  grow.  What  a  delightful  land  that  must  be  ! 
You  told  me  so  much,  and  I  read  it  all  while  the  rain  was 
streaming  down,  and  I  stood  by  the  dust-bin.  Then 
somebody  came  and  clasped  me  round  the  waist." 

*  "  And  you  gave  him  a  terrible  box  on  the  ear — one  that 
sounded  ?  " 

'  "  I  did  not  know  that  it  was  you.  You  had  arrived 
just  as  quickly  as  your  letter.  And  you  were  so  handsome  ; 
but  that  you  are  still.  You  had  a  long  yellow  silk  hand- 
kerchief in  your  pocket,  and  a  shiny  hat  on  your  head. 
You  were  so  handsome  !  And,  gracious  !  what  weather 
it  was,  and  how  the  street  looked  !  " 

'  "  Then  we  were  married,"  said  he  ;  "do  you  re- 
member ?  And  then  when  our  first  little  boy  came,  and 
then  Marie,  and  Neils,  and  Peter  and  Hans  Christian  ?  " 

Yes  ;    and  how  all  of  these  have  grown  up  to  be 
respectable  people,  and  every  one  likes  them." 

And  their  children  have  had  little  ones  in  their  turn,  ' 
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said  the  old  sailor.  '  Yes,  those  are  children's  children  ! 
They're  of  the  right  sort.  It  was,  if  I  don't  mistake,  at 
this  very  season  of  the  year  that  we  were  married  ?  " 

'  "  Yes  ;  this  is  the  day  of  your  golden  wedding,"  said 
the  Elder  Tree  Mother,  putting  out  her  head  just  between 
the  two  old  people  ;  and  they  thought  it  was  a  neighbour 
nodding  to  them,  and  they  looked  at  each  other,  and  took 
hold  of  one  another's  hands. 

'  Soon  afterwards  came  their  children  and  grandchildren  ; 
these  knew  very  well  that  it  was  the  golden  wedding-day  ; 
they  had  already  brought  their  congratulations  in  the 
morning,  but  the  old  people  had  forgotten  it,  while  they 
remembered  everything  right  well  that  had  happened 
years  and  years  ago. 

'  And  the  elder  tree  smelt  so  strong,  and  the  sun  that 
was  just  setti'17  shone  just  in  the  faces  of  the  old  people, 
so  that  their  cheeks  looked  quite  red  ;  and  the  yourgest  of 
their  grandchildren  danced  about  them,  and  cried  out  quite 
gleefully  that  there  was  to  be  a  feast  this  evening,  for  they 
were  to  have  hot  potatoes  ;  and  the  Elder  Mother  nodded 
in  the  tree,  and  called  out  "  hurrah  !  "  with  all  the  rest.* 

*  But  that  was  not  a  story,'  said  the  little  boy  who  had 
heard  it  told. 

'  Yes,  if  you  could  understand  it,'  replied  the  old  man  ; 
'  but  let  us  ask  the  Elder  Mother  about  it.' 

*  That  was  not  a  story,'  said  the  Elder  Mother  *,  '  but 
now  it  comes  ;  but  of  truth  the  strangest  stories  are 
formed,  otherwise  my  beautiful  elder  tree  could  not  have 
sprouted  forth  out  of  the  tea;-pot.' 

And  then  she  took  the  little  boy  out  of  bed,  and  laid 
him  upon  her  bosom,  and  the  blossoming  elder  branches 
wound  round  them,  so  that  they  sat  as  it  were  in  the 
thickest  arbour,  and  this  arbour  flew  with  them  through 
the  air.  It  was  indescribably  beautiful.  Elder  Mother  all 
at  once  became  a  pretty  young  girl  ;  but  her  dress  was  still 
of  the  green  stuff  with  the  white  blossoms  that  Elder 
Mother  had  worn  ;  in  her  bosom  she  had  a  real  elder 
blossom,  and  about  her  yellow  curly  hair  a  wreath  of  elder 
flowers  ;  her  eyes  were  so  large  and  blue,  they  were 
beautiful  to  look  at.  She  and  the  boy  Avere  of  the  same 
age,  and  they  kissed  each  other  and  felt  similar  joys. 
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Hand  in  hand  they  went  forth  out  of  the  arbour,  and 
now  they  stood  in  the  beauteous  flower  garden  of  home. 
The  father's  staff  was  tied  up  near  the  fresh  grass-plot, 
and  for  the  little  boy  there  was  life  in  that  staff.  As  soon 
as  they  seated  themselves  upon  it,  the  polished  head 
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turned  into  a  noble  neighing  horse's  head,  with  a  flowing 
mane,  and  four  slender  legs  shot  forth ;  the  creature  was 
strong  and  spirited,  and  they  rode  at  a  gallop  roimd  the 
grass-plot — hurrah  ! 

'  Now  we're  going  to  ride  many  miles  away,'  said  the  boy ; 
*  we'll  ride  to  thenobleman'sescate, where  we  wentlast  year!' 

And  they  rode  round  and  round  the  grass-plot,  and  the 
little  girl,  who,  as  we  knoAv,  was  no  one  else  but  Elder 
Mother,  kept  crying  out, 
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'  Now  were  in  the  country  !  Do  you  see  the  farmhouse, 
with  the  great  baking-oven  standing  out  of  the  wall  like 
an  enormous  egg  by  the  wayside  ?  The  elder  tree  spreads 
its  branches  over  it,  and  the  cock  walks  about,  scratching 
for  his  hens  ;  look  how  he  struts  !  Now  we  are  near  the 
church  ;  it  lies  high  up  on  the  hill,  among  the  great  oak 
trees,  one  of  which  is  half  dead.  Now  we  are  at  the  forge, 
where  the  fire  bums  and  the  half -clad  men  beat  with  their 
hammers,  so  that  the  sparks  fly  far  around.  Away,  away 
to  the  nobleman's  splendid  seat !  ' 

And  ever3rthing  that  the  little  maiden  mentioned,  a^  he 
sat  on  the  stick  behind  him,  flew  past  them,  and  the  httle 
boy  saw  it  all,  though  they  were  only  riding  round  and 
round  the  grass-plot.  Then  they  played  in  the  side  walk, 
and  scratched  up  the  earth  to  make  a  little  garden  ;  and 
she  took  elder  flowers  out  of  her  hair  and  planted  them, 
and  they  grew  just  like  those  that  the  old  people  had 
planted  when  they  were  little,  as  has  been  already  told. 
They  went  hand  in  hand  just  as  the  old  people  had  done 
in  their  childhood  ;  but  not  to  the  round  tower,  or  to  the 
Fredericksberg  Garden.  No,  the  little  girl  took  hold  of 
the  boy  round  the  body,  and  then  they  flew  here  and  there 
over  the  whole  of  Denmark. 

And  it  was  spring,  and  summer  came,  and  autumn,  and 
winter,  and  thousands  of  pictures  were  mirrored  in  the 
boy's  eyes  and  heart,  and  the  little  maiden  was  always 
singing  to  him. 

He  will  never  forget  that ;  and  throughout  their  whole 
journey  the  elder  tree  smelt  so  sweet,  so  fragrant  :  he 
noticed  the  roses  and  the  fresh  beech  trees  ;  but  the  elder 
tree  smelt  stronger  than  all,  for  its  wers  hung  round  the 
little  girl's  heart,  and  he  often  leaned  against  them  as 
they  flew  onward. 

'  How  beautiful  it  is  here  in  spring  ! '  said  the  little  girl. 

And  they  stood  in  the  new-leaved  beech  wood,  where  the 
green  woodruff  lay  spread  in  fragrance  at  their  feet,  and  the 
pale  pink  anemones  looked  glorious  among  the  vivid  green. 

*  Oh,  that  it  were  always  spring  in  the  fragrant  jJanish 
beech  woods  !  ' 

'  How  beautiful  it  ia  here  in  summer  !  '  said  she. 

And  they  passed  by  old  castles  of  knightly  days,  castles 
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whose  red  walls  and  pointed  gables  were  mirrored  in  the 
canals,  where  swans  swam  about,  and  looked  down  the 
old  shady  avenues.  In  the  fields  the  corn  waved  like  a  sea, 
in  the  ditches  yellow  and  red  flowers  were  growing,  and  in 
the  hedges  wild  hops  and  blooming  convolvulus.  In  the 
evening  the  moon  rose  round  and  large,  and  the  haystacks 
in  the  meadows  smelt  sweet. 

'  How  beautiful  it  is  here  in  autumn ! '  said  the  little  girl. 

And  the  sky  seemed  twice  as  lofty  and  twice  as  blue  as 
before,  and  the  forest  was  decked  in  the  most  gorgeous 
tints  of  red,  yellow,  and  green.  The  hunting  dogs  raced 
about ;  whole  flocks  of  wild  ducks  flew  screaming  over  the 
ancient  grave-mound,  on  which  bramble  bushes  twined 
over  the  old  stones.  The  sea  was  dark  blue,  and  covered 
with  ships  with  white  sails  ;  and  in  the  bams  sat  old 
women,  girls,  and  children,  picking  hops  into  a  large  tub  : 
the  young  people  san?^  songs,  and  the  older  ones  told  tales 
of  magicians  and  gol  lins.     It  could  not  be  finer  anjrwhere. 

'  How  beautiful  it  is  here  in  winter ! '  said  the  little  girl. 

And  all  the  trees  were  covered  with  hoar  frost,  bo  that 
they  looked  like  white  trees  of  coral.  The  snow  crackled 
beneath  one's  feet,  as  if  every  one  had  new  boots  on  ;  and 
one  shooting  star  after  another  fell  from  the  sky.  In  the 
room  the  Christmas  tree  was  lighted  up,  and  there  were 
presents,  and  there  was  happiness.  In  the  country  people's 
farmhouses  the  violin  sounded,  and  there  were  merry  games 
for  apples ;  and  even  the  poorest  child  said, '  It  is  beautiful 
in  winter  !  ' 

Yes,  it  was  beautiful ;  and  the  little  girl  showed  the  boy 
everjrthing  ;  and  still  the  blossoming  tree  smelt  sweet,  and 
still  waved  the  red  flag  with  the  white  cross,  the  flag  under 
which  the  old  seaman  had  sailed.  The  boy  became  a  youth, 
and  was  to  go  out  into  the  wide  world,  far  away  to  the  hot 
countries  where  the  coffee  grows.  But  when  they  were  to 
part  the  little  girl  took  an  elder  blossom  from  her  breast, 
and  gave  it  to  him  to  keep.  It  was  laid  in  his  hymn-book, 
and  in  the  foreign  land,  when  he  opened  the  book,  it  was 
always  at  the  place  where  the  flower  of  remembrance  lay  ; 
and  the  more  he  looked  at  the  flower  the  fresher  it  became, 
so  that  he  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  breathe  the  forest  air  of 
home  ;  then  he  plainly  saw  the  little  girl  looking  out  with 
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her  clear  blue  eyes  from  between  the  petals  of  the  flower, 
and  then  she  whispered, '  How  beautiful  it  is  here  in  spring, 
summer,  autumn,  and  winter ! '  and  hundreds  of  pictures 
glided  through  his  thoughts. 


Thus  many  years  went  by,  and  now  he  was  an  old  man, 
and  sat  with  Ins  old  wife  under  the  blossoming  elder  tree  : 
they  were  holding  each  other  by  the  hand,  just  as  the 
great-grandmother  and  great-grandfather  had  done  before  ; 
and,  like  these,  they  spoke  of  old  times  and  of  the  golden 
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wedding.  The  little  maiden  with  the  blue  eyes  and  with 
the  elder  blossoms  in  her  hair  sat  up  in  the  tree,  and 
nodded  to  both  of  them,  and  said,  *  To-day  is  the  golden 
wedding-day  ! '  and  then  she  took  two  flowers  out  of  her 
hair  and  kissed  them,  and  they  gleamed  first  like  silver 
and  then  like  gold,  and  when  she  laid  them  on  the  heads 
of  the  old  people  each  changed  into  a  golden  crown.  There 
they  both  sat,  like  a  King  and  a  Queen,  under  the  fragrant 
tree  which  looked  quite  like  an  elder  bush,  and  he  told  his 
old  wife  of  the  story  of  the  Elder  Tree  Mother,  as  it  had 
been  told  to  him  when  he  was  quite  a  little  boy,  and  they 
both  thought  that  there  was  so  much  in  the  story  that 
resembled  their  own,  and  those  parts  they  liked  the  best. 

*  Yes,  thus  it  is  ! '  said  the  little  girl  in  the  tree.  '  Some 
call  me  Elder  Tree  Mother,  others  the  Dryad,  but  my  real 
name  is  Remembrance  :  it  is  I  who  sit  in  the  tree  that 
grows  on  and  on,  and  I  can  think  back  and  tell  stories. 
Let  me  see  if  you  have  still  your  flower.' 

And  the  old  man  opened  his  hymn-book  ;  there  lay  the 
elder  blossom  as  fresh  as  if  it  had  only  just  been  placed 
there  ;  and  Remembrance  nodded,  and  the  two  old  people 
with  the  golden  crowns  on  their  heads  sat  in  the  red  even 
ing  sunlight,  and  they  closed  their  eyes,  and — ^and — the 
story  was  finished. 

The  little  boy  lay  in  his  bed  and  did  not  know  whether 
he  had  been  dreaming  or  had  heard  a  tale  told  ;  the  tea- 
pot stood  on  the  table,  but  no  elder  bush  was  growing  out 
of  it,  and  the  old  man  who  had  told  about  it  was  just 
going  out  of  the  door,  and  indeed  he  went. 

'  How  beautiful  that  was  ! '  said  the  little  boy.  '  Mother, 
I  have  been  in  the  hot  countries.' 

*  Yes,  I  can  imagine  that ! '  replied  his  mother.  '  When 
one  drinks  two  cups  of  hot  elder  tea  one  very  often  gets 
into  the  hot  countries  ! '  And  she  covered  him  up  well, 
that  he  might  not  take  cold.  *  You  have  slept  well  while 
I  disputed  with  him  as  to  whether  it  was  a  story  or  a  fairy 
tale.' 

'  And  where  is  the  Elder  Tree  Mother  ?  '  asked  the 
little  lad. 

*  She  's  in  the  teapot,'  replied  his  mother ;  '  and  there 
she  may  stay.' 
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There  was  once  a  Daming-Needle,  who  thought  herself  so 
fine,  she  imagined  she  was  an  embroidering-needle. 

'  Take  care,  and  mind  you  hold  me  tight ! '  she  said  to 
the  Fingers  which  took  her  out.  '  Don't  let  me  fall !  If 
I  fall  on  the  ground  I  shall  certainly  never  be  found  again, 
for  I  am  so  fine  !  * 

*  That 's  as  it  may  be,'  said  the  Fingers ;  and  they 
grasped  her  round  the  body. 

'  See,  I'm  coming  with  a  train  ! '  said  the  Daming- 
Needle,  and  she  drew  a  long  thread  after  her,  but  there  was 
no  knot  in  the  thread. 

The  Fingers  pointed  the  needle  just  at  the  cook's  slipper, 
in  which  the  upper  leather  had  burst,  and  was  to  be  sewn 
together. 

*  That 's  vulgar  work,'  said  the  Daming-Needle.  '  I 
shall  never  get  through.  I'm  breaking  !  I'm  breaking  ! ' 
And  she  really  broke.  '  Did  I  not  say  so  ?  '  said  the 
Daming-Needle  ;   *  I'm  too  fine  ! ' 

'  Now  it 's  quite  useless,'  said  the  Fingers ;  but  they 
were  obliged  to  hold  her  fast,  all  the  same ;  for  the  cook 
dropped  some  sealing-wax  upon  the  needle,  and  pinned 
her  handkerchief  together  with  it  in  front. 

'  So,  now  I'm  a  breast-pin  ! '  said  the  Daming-Needle. 
'  I  knew  very  well  that  I  should  come  to  honour  :  when  one 
is  something,  one  always  comes  to  something  ! ' 

And  she  laughed  inwardly — for  no  one  can  ever  see  out- 
wardly when  a  darning-needle  laughs.  There  she  sat,  as 
proud  as  if  she  was  in  a  state  coach,  and  looked  all  about 
her. 

*  May  I  be  permitted  to  ask  if  you  are  of  gold  ? '  she 
inquired  of  the  pin,  her  neighbour.  '  You  have  a  very 
pretty  appearance,  and  a  head  of  your  own,  but  it  is  only 
little.  You  must,  see  that  it  grows,  for  it 's  not  every  one 
that  has  sealing-wax  dropped  upon  their  end.' 

And  the  Daming-Needle  drew  herself  up  so  proudly  that 
she  fell  out  of  the  handkerchief  right  into  the  sink,  which 
the  cook  was  rinsing  out. 
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'Now   we're  going  on  a  journey,'  said  the  Daming- 
Needle.— •  If  only  I  don't  get  lost ! ' 
But  she  really  was  lost. 

'  I'm  too  fine  for  this  world,*  she  observed,  as  she  lay 
in  the  gutter.  '  But  I  know  who  I  am,  and  there  's  always 
something  in  that  1 ' 

So  the  Darning-Needle  kept  her  proud  behaviour,  and 
did  not  lose  her  good  humour.  And  things  of  many  kinds 
swam  over  her,  chips  and  straws  and  pieces  of  ola  news- 
papers. 

*  Only  look  how  they  sail ! '  said  the  Darning-Needle. 
•  They  don't  know  what  is  under  them  !  I'm  here,  I  re- 
main firmly  here.  See,  there  goes  a  chip  thinking  of 
nothing  in  the  world  but  of  himself — of  a  chip  !  There  's 
a  straw  going  by  now.  How  he  turns  !  how  he  twirls 
about !  Don't  think  so  much  of  yourself,  you  might  easily 
run  up  against  a  stone.  There  swims  a  bit  of  newspaper. 
What  'a  written  upon  it  has  long  been  forgotten,  and  yet 
it  gives  itself  airs.  I  sit  quietly  and  patiently  here.  I  know 
who  I  am,  and  I  shall  remain  what  I  am.' 

One  day  something  lay  close  beside  her  that  glittered 
splendidly;  then  the  Darning-Needle  believed  that  it 
was  a  diamond  ;  but  it  was  a  Bit  of  broken  Bottle  ;  and 
because  it  shone,  the  Darning-Needle  spoke  to  it,  intro- 
duc^nr  nerself  as  a  breast-pin. 

'  I  suppose  you  are  a  diamond  ? '  she  observed. 

'  Why,  yes,  something  of  that  kind.* 

And  then  each  believed  the  other  to  be  a  vei  valuable 
thing  ;  and  they  began  speaking  about  the  world,  and  how 
very  conceited  it  was. 

'  I  have  been  in  a  lady's  box,'  said  the  Damir.g-Neec"-^, 
'  and  this  lady  was  a  cook.  She  had  five  fingers  on  e.ch 
hand,  and  I  never  saw  anything  so  conceited  as  those  five 
fingers.  And  yet  they  were  only  there  that  they  might 
take  me  out  of  the  box  and  put  me  back  into  it.' 

'  Were  they  of  good  birth  ? '  asked  the  Bit  of  Bottle. 

'  No,  indeed,'  replied  the  Darning-Needle,  *  but  very 
haughty.  There  were  five  brothers,  all  of  the  finger  family. 
They  kept  very  proudly  together,  though  they  were  of 
different  lengths  :  the  outermost,  the  thumbling,  was  short 
and  fat ;    he  walked  out  in  front  of  the  ranks,  and  only 
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had  one  joint  in  his  back,  and  could  only  make  a  single 
bow  ;  but  he  said  that  if  he  were  hacked  off  from  a  man, 
that  man  was  useless  for  service  in  war.  Lick-pot,  the 
seoond  finger,  thrust  himself  into  sweet  and  sour,  pointed 
to  sun  and  moon,  and  he  was  the  one  who  held  the  pen 
when  they  wrote.  Longman,  the  third,  looked  over  the 
heads  of  the  others.  Goldborder,  the  fourth,  went  about 
with  a  golden  belt  round  his  waist ;  and  little  Peter  Play- 
man  did  nothing  at  all,  and  was  proud  of  it.    There  was 
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nothing  but  bragging  among  them,  and  therefore  I  went 

away.' 
'  And  now  we  sit  here  and  glitter ! '    said  the  Bit  of 

Bottle. 

At  that  moment  more  water  came  into  the  gutter,  so 
that  it  overflowed,  and  the  Bit  of  Bottle  was  carried  away. 

•So,  he  is  disposed  of,'  observed  the  Daming-Needle. 
'  I  remain  here,  I  am  too  fine.  But  that 's  my  pride,  and 
my  pride  is  honourable.'  And  proudly  she  sat  there,  and 
had  many  gre-at  thoughts.  '  I  could  almost  believe  I  had 
been  bom  of  a  sunbeam,  I'm  so  fine !  It  really  appears 
to  me  as  if  the  sunbeams  were  always  seeking  for  me 
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under  the  water.  Ah!  I'm  so  fine  that  my  mother  cannot 
hnd  me.  If  I  had  my  old  eye,  which  broke  off,  I  think 
I  should  cry;  but,  no,  I  should  not  do  that:  it's  not 
genteel  to  cry.' 

One  dav  a  couple  of  street  boys  lay  grubbing  in  the 
gutter,  where  they  sometimes  found  old  nails,  farthings, 
and  similar  treasures.  It  was  dirty  work,  but  they  took 
great  delight  m  it. 

'  Oh  ! '  cried  one,  who  had  pricked  himself  with  the 
Darning-Needle,  '  there  's  a  fellow  for  you  ! ' 

'  I'm  not  a  fellow,  I'm  a  young  lady  ! '  said  the  Darning- 
Needle.  '  ® 

But  nobody  listened  to  her.  The  sealing-w^x  had  coilc 
off,  and  she  had  turned  black ;  but  black  makes  one  look 
slender,  and  she  thought  herself  finer  even  than  before. 

Here  comes  an  egg-shell  sailing  along ! '  said  the  boys  t 
and  they  stuck  the  Darning-Needle  fast  in  the  egg-shell. 

'  White  walls,  and  black  myself !  that  looks  well ' 
remarked  the  Darning-Needle.  'Now  one  can  see  me. 
I  only  hope  I  shall  not  be  sea-sick  1 '  But  she  was  not  sea- 
sick at  all.  '  It  is  good  against  sea-sickness,  if  one  has 
a  steel  stomach,  and  does  not  forget  that  one  is  a  little 
more  than  an  ordinary  person  1  Now  my  sea-sickness  is 
over.    The  finer  one  is,  the  more  one  can  bear.' 

'  Crack  ! '  went  the  egg-shell,  for  a  hand-barrow  went 
over  her. 

9P°^  heavens,  how  it  crushes  one  ! '  said  the  Darning- 
Needle.      1  m  getting  sea-sick  now,— I'm  quite  sick.' 

But  she  was  not  really  sick,  though  the  hand-barrow 
went  over  her  ;  she  lay  there  at  full  length,  and  there  she 
may  lie. 

THE  BELL 

At  evening,  in  the  narrow  streets  of  the  great  city,  when 
the  sun  went  down  and  the  clouds  shone  like  gold  among 
the  chimneys,  there  was  frequently  heard,  sometimes  by 
one,  and  sometimes  by  another,  a  strange  tone,  like  the 
sound  of  a  church  bell ;  but  it  was  only  heard  for  a  moment 
at  a  time,  for  in  the  streets  there  was  a  continual  rattle  of 
carriages,  and  endless  cries  of  men  and  women-^nd  that 
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is  a  sad  interruption.    Then  people  said,  '  Now  the  evening 
bell  sounds,  now  the  sun  is  setting.' 
Those  who  were  walking  outside  the  city,  where  the 
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houses  stood  farther  from  eacli  other,  with  gardens  and 
little  fields  between,  saw  the  evening  sky  looking  still 
more  glorious,  and  heard  the  S'  und  of  the  bell  far  n\ore 
clearly.  It  was  as  though  the  ones  came  from  a  church, 
deep  in  the  still  quiet  fragrant  wood,  and  people  looked 
in  that  direction,  and  became  quite  meditative. 
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Now  a  certain  time  passed,  and  one  said  to  another,  '  Is 
there  not  a  church  out  yonder  in  the  wood  ?     That' bell 
has  a  peculiarly  beautiful  sound  !     Shall  Ave  not  go  out 
and  look  at  it  more  closely  ?  '    And  rich  people  drove  out, 
and  poor  people  walked  ;  but  the  way  seemed  marvellously 
long  to  them  ;  and  when  they  came  to  a  number  of  willow 
trees  that  grew  on  the  margin  of  the  forest,  they  sat  down 
and  looked  up  to  the  long  branches,  and  thought  they  were 
now  really  in  the  green  wood.    The  pastrycook  from  the 
town  came  there  too,  and  pitched  his  tent ;   but  another 
pastrycook  came  and  hung  up  a  bell  just  over  his  own  tent, 
a  bell,  in  fact,  that  had  been  tarred  so  as  to  resist  the  rain' 
but  it  had  no  clapper.    And  when  the  people  went  home 
again,  they  declared  the  whole  affair  had  been  very  romantic, 
and  that  meant  much  more  than  merely  that  they  had 
taken  tea.     Three  persons  declared  that  they  had  pene- 
trated into  the  wood  to  where  it  ended,  and  that  they  had 
always  heard  the  strange  sound  of  bells,  but  it  had  appeared 
to  them  as  if  it  came  from  the  town.    One  of  the  three 
wrote  a  song  about  it,  and  said  that  the  sound  was  like 
the  voice  of  a  mother  singing  to  a  dear  good  child ;    no 
melody  could  be  more  beautiful  than  the  sound  of  that 
bell. 

The  Emperor  of  that  country  was  also  informed  of  it, 
and  promised  that  the  person  who  could  really  find  out 
whence  the  sound  came  should  have  the  title  of  The 
World's  Bell-ringer,  even  if  it  should  turn  out  no^  *o  be 
a  bell. 

Many  went  to  the  forest,  on  account  of  the  goo  '  '„er- 
tainment  there ;  but  there  was  only  one  who  cam*.  l»ack 
with  a  kind  of  explanation.  No  one  had  penetrated  deep 
enough  into  the  wood,  nor  had  he ;  but  he  said  that  the 
sound  came  from  a  very  great  owl  in  a  hollow  tree  ;  it 
was  an  owl  of  wisdom,  that  kept  knocking  its  head  con- 
tinually against  the  tree,  but  whether  the  sound  came  from 
the  owl's  head,  or  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  he  could  not 
say  with  certainty.  He  was  invested  with  the  title  of 
The  World's  Bell-ringer,  and  every  year  vVTote  a  short 
treatise  upon  the  owl ;  and  people  were  just  as  wise  after 
reading  his  works  as  they  were  before. 

On  a  certain  day  a  confirmation  -wm  held.     The  old 
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clergyman  had  spoken  well  and  impressively,  and  the 
candidates  for  confirmation  were  quite  moved.  It  was  an 
important  day  for  them  ;  for  from  being  children  they 
became  grown-up  people,  and  the  childish  soul  was  as  it 
were  to  be  transformed  to  that  of  a  more  sensible  person. 
The  sun  shone  gloriously  as  the  confirmed  children  marched 
out  of  the  town,  and  from  the  wood  the  great  mysterious 
bell  sounded  with  peculiar  strength.  They  at  once  wished 
to  go  out  to  it,  and  all  felt  this  wish  except  three.  One  of 
these  desired  to  go  home,  to  try  on  her  ball  dress,  for  it 
was  just  on  account  of  that  dress  and  that  ball  that  she 
was  being  confirmed  at  that  time,  otherwise  she  would 
not  have  been  so  ;  the  second  was  a  poor  boy,  who  had 
borrowed  the  coat  and  boots  in  which  he  was  confirmed 
from  the  son  of  his  landlord,  and  he  had  to  give  them 
back  at  an  appointed  time ;  the  third  said  he  never 
went  to  a  strange  place  unless  his  parents  went  with  him, 
that  he  had  always  been  an  obedient  son,  and  would  con- 
tinue to  be  so,  even  after  he  was  confirmed,  and  they 
were  not  to  laugh  at  him.  But  they  did  laugh  at  him, 
nevertheless. 

So  these  three  did  not  go,  but  the  others  trotted  on.  The 
sun  shone,  and  the  birds  sang,  and  the  young  people  sang 
too,  and  held  each  other  by  the  hand,  for  they  had  not  yet 
received  any  office,  and  were  all  aUke  before  Heaven  on 
that  day.  But  two  of  the  smallest  soon  became  weary 
and  returned  to  the  town,  and  two  little  girls  sat  down  to 
bind  wreaths,  and  did  not  go  with  the  rest.  And  when  the 
others  came  to  the  willow  trees  where  the  pastrycook 
Hved,  they  said,  '  Well,  now  we  are  out  here,  the  bell  does 
not  really  exist — it  is  only  an  imaginary  thing.' 

Then  suddenly  the  bell  began  to  ring  in  the  forest  with 
such  a  deep  and  solemn  sound  that  four  or  five  determined 
to  go  still  deeper  into  the  wood.  The  leaves  hung  very 
close,  and  it  was  really  difficult  to  get  forward  ;  woodruff 
and  anemones  grew  almost  too  high  to  go,  and  blooming 
convolvulus  and  blackberry  bushes  stretched  in  long 
garlands  from  tree  to  tree,  where  the  nightingales  sang 
and  the  sunbeams  played.  It  was  splendid  ;  but  the  path 
was  not  one  for  girls  to  go,  they  would  have  torn  their 
clothes.     There  lay  great  blocks  g^  stone  covered  with 
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mosses  of  all  coloui-s  ;  the  fresh  spring  water  bubbled  forth, 
and  it  sounded  strangely,  almost  like  '  cluck,  cluck.' 

'Can  that  possibly  be  the  bell  i  '   said  one  of  the  party, 

and  he  laid  himself  down  and  listened.    '  That  should  be 

properly  studied  i  ' 

And  he  remained  there,  and  let  the  others  go  on. 

They  came  to  a  house  built  of  the  bark  of  trees  and  of 

twigs  :   a  great  tree  laden  with  wild  apples  stretched  out 

its  branches  over  the  dwelling,  as  though  it  would  pour  its 

whole  blessing  upon  the  roof,  which  was  covered  with 

blooming  roses,  the  long  branches  turned  about  the  gables. 

And  from  the  gable  hung  a  little  bell.    Could  that  be  the 

bell  they  had  heard  ?    They  all  agreed  that  it  was,  except 

one ;  he  said  that  the  bell  was  far  too  small  and  too  delicate 

to  be  heard  at  such  a  distance  as  they  had  heard  it,  and 

that  they  were  quite  different  sounds  that  had  so  deeply 

moved  the  human  heart.    He  who  spoke  thus  was  a  King's 

son,  and  the  others  declared  that  a  person  of  that  kind 

always  wanted  to  be  wiser  than  every  one  else. 

Therefore  they  let  him  go  alone,  and  as  he  went  his  mind 
was  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  solitude  of  the 
forest,  but  still  he  heard  the  little  bell,  at  which  the  others 
were  rejoicing;  and  sometimes,  when  the  wind  carried 
towards  him  sounds  from  the  pastrycook's  abode,  he  could 
hear  how  the  party  there  were  singing  at  their  tea.  But 
the  deep  tones  of  the  bell  sounded  louder  still ;  sometimes 
it  was  as  if  an  organ  were  playing  to  it ;  the  sound  came 
from  the  left,  the  side  in  which  the  heart  is  placed. 

Now  there  was  a  rustling  in  the  bushes,  and  a  little  boy 
stood  before  the  Prince,  a  boy  with  wooden  shoes,  and 
such  a  short  jacket  that  one  could  plainly  see  what  long 
wrists  he  had.  They  knew  one  another.  The  boy  was  the 
youngster  who  had  been  confirmed  that  day,  and  had  not 
been  able  to  come  with  the  rest  because  he  had  to  go 
home  and  give  up  the  borrowed  coat  and  boots  to  his 
landlord's  son.  This  he  had  done,  and  had  then  w?ndered 
away  alone  in  his  poor  clothes  and  his  wooden  shoes,  for 
the  bell  sounded  so  strongly  and  so  deeply,  he  had  been 
obliged  to  come  out. 

'  We  can  go  together,'  said  the  Prince. 

But  the  poor  lad  in  the  wooden  shoes  was  quite  em- 
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barrassed.  He  pulled  at  the  short  sleeves  of  hin  jacket, 
and  said  he  was  afraid  he  could  not  come  quickly  enough  ; 
besides,  he  thought  the  bell  must  be  sought  on  the  right 
hand,  for  there  the  place  was  great  and  glorious. 

'  But  then  we  shall  not  meet  at  all,'  said  the  Prince ; , 
and  he  nodded  to  the  poor  boy,  who  went  awav  into  the 
darkest,  thickest  part  of  the  forest,  where  the  thorns  tore 
his  shabby  garments  and  scratched  his  face,  his  feet,  and 
his  hands.  The  Prince  also  had  two  or  three  bra"e  rents, 
but  the  sun  shone  bright  on  his  path  ;  and  it  is  he  whom 
we  will  follow,  for  he  was  a  brisk  lad. 

'  I  must  and  will  find  the  bell,'  said  he,  '  though  I  have 
to  go  to  the  end  of  the  world.' 

Ugly  apes  sat  up  in  the  trees,  and  grinned  and  showed 
their  teeth. 

'  Shall  we  beat  him  ?  '  said  they.  '  Shall  we  smash 
him  ?    He  's  a  King's  son  ! ' 

But  he  went  courageously  farther  and  farther  into  the 
forest,  where  the  most  wonderful  trees  grew  :  there  stood 
white  star-lilies  with  blood-red  stamens,  sky-blue  tulips 
that  glittered  in  the  breeze,  and  apple  trees  whose  apples 
looked  quite  like  great  shining  soap  bubbles :  only  tmnk 
how  those  trees  must  have  gleamed  in  the  sunoeams  ! 
All  around  lay  the  most  beautiful  green  meadows,  where 
hart  and  hind  played  in  the  grass,  and  noble  oaks  and 
beech  trees  grew  there ;  and  when  the  bark  of  any  tree 
split,  grass  and  long  climbing  plants  grew  out  of  the  rifts  ; 
there  were  also  great  wooded  tracts  with  quiet  lakes  on 
which  white  swans  floated  and  flapped  their  wings.  The 
Prince  often  stood  still  and  listened  ;  often  he  thought  that 
the  bell  sounded  upwards  to  him  from  one  of  the  deep  lakes ; 
but  soon  he  noticed  that  the  sound  did  not  come  from 
thence,  but  that  the  bell  was  sounding  deeper  in  the  wood. 

Now  the  sun  went  down.  The  sky  shone  i-ed  as  fire ; 
it  became  quite  quiet  in  the  forest,  and  he  sank  on  his 
knees,  sang  his  evening  hymn,  and  said, 

*  I  shall  never  find  what  I  seek,  now  the  sun  is  going 
down,  and  the  night,  the  dark  night,  is  coming.  But 
perhaps  I  can  once  more  see  the  round  sun  before  he  dis- 
appears beneath  the  horizon.  I  will  climb  upon  the  rocks, 
for  they  arc  higher  than  the  highest  trees.' 
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And  he  seized  hold  of  roots  and  climbing  plants,  and 

clambered  up   the  wet  stones,  where   the  water -snakes 

writhed  and  the  toads  seemed  to  be  barking  at  him  ;  but 

he  managed  to  climb  up  before  the  sun,  which  he  could 

see  from  this  elevation,  had  quite  set.    Oh,  what  splendour  ! 

The  sea,   the  great  glorious  sea,  which  rolled  its  long 

billows  towards  the  shore,  lay  stretched  out  before  him, 

and  the  sun  stood  aloft  like  a  great  flaming  altar,  there 

where  the  sea  and  sky  met ;    everything  melted  together 

in  glowing  colours  ;   the  wood  sang  and  the  sea  sang,  and 

his  heart  sang  too.    All  nature  was  a  great  holy  church, 

in  which  trees  and  floating  clouds  were  the  pillars  and 

beams,  flowers  and  grass  the  velvet  carpet,  and  the  heavens 

themselves  the  vaulted  roof.    The  red  colours  faded  up 

there  when  the  sun  sank  to  rest ;  but  millions  of  stars  were 

lighted  up  and  diamond  lamps  glittered,  and  the  Prince 

stretched  forth  his  arms  towards  heaven,  towards  the  sea, 

and  towards  the  forest.    Suddenly  there  came  from  the 

right  hand  the  poor  lad  who  had  been  confirmed,  with  his 

short  jacket  and  his  wooden  shoes  :   he  had  arrived  here 

at  the  same  time,  and  had  come  his  own  way.    And  they 

ran  to  meet  each  other,  and  each  took  the  other's  hand  in 

the  great  temple  of  nature  and  of  poetry.     And  above 

them  sounded  the  holy  invisible  bell ;   and  blessed  spirits 

surrounded  them  and  floated  over  them,  singing  a  rejoicing 

song  of  praise  ! 


GRANDMOTHER 

Grandmother  is  very  old  ;  she  has  many  wrinkles,  and 
her  hair  is  quite  white ;  but  her  eyes,  which  shine  like 
two  stars,  and  even  more  beautifully,  look  at  you  mildly  and 
pleasantly,  and  it  does  you  good  to  look  into  them.  And 
then  she  can  tell  the  most  wonderful  stories  ;  and  she  has 
a  gown  with  great  flowers  worked  in  it,  and  it  is  of  heavy 
silk,  and  it  rustles.  Grandmother  knows  a  great  deal,  for 
she  was  alive  long  before  father  and  mother,  that 's  quite 
certain  !  Grandmother  has  a  hymn-book  with  great  silver 
clasps,  and  she  often  reads  in  that  book  ;   in  the  middlo 
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of  the  book  lies  a  rose,  quite  flat  and  dry ;  it  is  not  as 
pretty  as  the  roses  she  has  standing  in  the  glass,  and  yet 
she  smiles  at  it  most  pleasantly  of  all,  and  tears  even  come 
into  her  eyes.  I  wonder  why  Grandmother  looks  at  the 
withered  flower  in  the  old  book  in  that  way  ?  Do  you 
know  ?     Why,  each  time  that  Grandmother's  tears  fall 


upon  the  rose,  its  colours  become  fresh  again  ;  the  rose 
swells  and  fills  the  whole  room  with  its  fragrance ;  the 
walls  sink  as  if  they  Avere  but  mist,  and  all  around  her  is 
the  glOi  ^us  green  wood,  where  the  sunlight  streams 
through  ine  leaves  of  the  trees  ;  and  Grandmother — why, 
she  is  young  again,  a  charming  maid  with  yellow  curls  and 
full  blooming  cheeks,  pretty  and  graceful,  fresh  as  any 
rose ;  but  the  eyes,  the  mild  blessed  eyes,  they  have  been 
left  to  Grandmother.  At  her  side  sits  a  young  man,  tall 
and  strong  :    he  gives  the  rose  to  her,  and  she  smiles  ; 
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Grandmother  cannot  smile  thus  now  ! — yes,  now  she  smiles  ! 
But  now  he  has  passed  away,  and  many  thoughts  and  many 
forms  of  the  past ;  and  the  handsome  young  man  is  gone, 
and  the  rose  lies  in  the  hymn-book,  and  Grandmother 
sits  there  again,  an  old  woman,  and  glances  down  at  the 
withered  rose  that  lies  in  the  book. 

Now  Grandmother  is  dead.  She  had  been  sitting  in 
her  arm-cha^T,  and  telling  a  long,  long  lovely  tale ;  and 
she  said  the  tale  was  told  now,  and  she  was  tired  ;  and  she 
leaned  her  head  back  to  sleep  awhile.  One  could  hear  her 
breathing  as  she  slept ;  but  it  became  quieter  and  more 
quiet,  and  her  countenance  was  full  of  happiness  and  peace  : 
it  seem';i  as  if  a  sunshine  spread  over  her  features ;  and 
then  the  people  said  she  was  dead. 

She  was  laid  in  the  black  coffin ;  and  there  she  lay 
shrouded  in  the  white  linen  folds,  looking  beautiful  and 
mild,  though  her  eyes  were  closed  ;  but  every  wrinkle  had 
vanished,  and  there  was  a  smile  around  her  mouth ;  her 
hair  was  silver-white  and  venerable ;  and  we  did  not  feel 
at  all  afraid  to  look  on  her  who  had  been  the  dear  good 
Grandmother.  And  the  hymn-book  was  placed  under  her 
head,  for  she  had  wished  it  so,  and  the  rose  was  still  in 
the  old  book  ;  and  then  they  buried  Grandmother. 

On  the  grave,  close  by  the  churchyard  wall,  they  planted 
a  rose  tree  ;  and  it  was  full  of  roses  ;  and  the  nightingale 
sang  over  the  flowers  and  over  the  grave.  In  the  church 
tne  finest  psalms  sounded  from  the  organ — the  psalms  that 
were  written  in  the  old  book  under  the  dead  one's  head. 
The  moon  shone  down  upon  the  grave,  but  the  dead  one 
was  not  there.  Every  child  could  go  safely,  even  at  night, 
and  pluck  a  rose  there  by  the  churchyard  wall.  A  dead 
person  knows  more  than  all  we  Uving  ones.  The  dead 
know  what  a  terror  would  come  upon  ut,  if  the  strange 
thing  were  to  happen  that  they  appeared  among  us  :  the 
dead  are  better  than  we  all ;  the  dead  return  no  more. 
The  earth  has  been  heaped  over  the  coffin,  and  it  is  earth 
that  lies  in  the  coffin  ;  and  the  leaves  of  the  hymn-book 
are  dust .  and  the  rose,  with  all  its  recollections,  has  returned 
to  dust  likewise.  But  above  there  bloom  fresh  roses  ; 
the  nightingale  sing,s  and  the  organ  sounds,  and  the  remem- 
brance lives  of  the  old  Grandmother  with  the  mild  eyes 
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that  always  looked  young.  Eyes  can  never  die  !  Ours  will 
once  again  behold  Grandmother  young  and  beautiful,  as 
when  for  the  first  time  she  kissed  the  fresh  red  rose  that  is 
now  dust  in  the  grave. 
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A  FEW  great  Lizards  race  nimbly  about  in  the  clefts  of 
an  old  tree  ;  they  could  understand  each  other  very  well, 
for  they  spoke  the  lizards'  language. 

'  How  it  grumbles  and  growls  in  the  old  elf -hill ! '  said 
one  Lizard.  '  I've  not  been  able  to  close  my  eyes  for  two 
nights,  because  of  the  noise  ;  I  might  just  as  well  lie  and 
have  the  toothache,  for  then  I  can't  sleep  either.' 

'  There 's  something  going  on  in  there,'  said  the  other 
Lizard.  '  They  let  the  hill  stand  on  four  red  posts  till  the 
cock  crows  at  mom.  It  is  regularly  aired,  ana  the  elf  girls 
have  learned  new  dances.    There 's  something  going  on.' 

'  Yes,  I  have  spoken  with  an  earthworm  of  my  acquain- 
tance,' said  the  third  Lizard.  '  The  earthworm  came 
straight  out  of  the  hill,  where  he  had  been  grubbing  in  the 
ground  night  and  day  :  he  had  heard  much.  He  can't  see, 
the  miserable  creature,  but  he  understands  how  to  feel  his 
way  about  and  listen.  They  expect  some  friends  in  the 
elf -hill — ^grand  strangers  ;  but  who  they  are  the  earthworm 
woulu  not  tell,  or  perhaps,  indeed,  he  did  not  know.  All 
the  Will-o'-the-wisps  are  ordered  to  hold  a  torchlight 
procession,  as  it  is  called  ;  and  silver  and  gold,  of  which 
there  is  enough  in  the  elf -hill,  is  being  polish^  and  put  out 
in  the  moonshine.' 

'  Who  may  these  strangers  be  ?  '  asked  all  the  Lizards. 
'  What  can  be  going  on  there  ?  Hark,  how  it  hums  ! 
Hark,  how  it  murmurs  ! ' 

At  the  same  moment  the  elf-hill  opened,  and  an  old 
elf  maid,*  hollow  behind,  but  otherwise  very  respectably 
dressed,  (  -ne  tripping  out.  She  was  the  old  Elf  King's 
housekeept.  She  was  a  distant  relative  of  the  royal  family, 
and  wore  an  amber  heart  on  her  forehead.  Her  legs  moved 
so  rapidly — trip,  trip  !  Gracious  !  how  she  could  trip  ! 
straight  down  to  the  moss,  to  the  night  Raven. 

'  You  are  invited  to  the  elf -hill  for  this  evening,'  said  she  ; 
'  but  will  you  not  first  do  us  a  great  service  and  undertake 

'  A  prevailing  superstition  regarding  the  elf  maid,  or  eUe  maid,  is,  that 
she  is  fair  to  look  at  in  front,  but  behind  she  is  hollow,  like  a  mask. 
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the  invitations  ?     You  must  do  something,  as  you  don't 
keep  any  house  yourself.     We  shall  have  some  very  dis- 
tinguished friends,  magicians  who  have  something  to  say  ; 
and  so  the  old  Elf  King  wants  to  make  a  display.' 
'  Who 's  to  be  invited  ? '  asked  the  night  Raven. 

*  To  the  great  ball  the  world  may  come,  even  men,  if 
they  can  talk  in  their  sleep,  or  do  something  that  falls  in 
our  line.  But  at  the  first  feart  there 's  to  be  a  strict  selection ; 
we  will  have  only  the  most  distinguished.  I  have  had 
a  dispute  with  the  Elf  King,  for  I  declared  that  we  could 
not  even  admit  ghosts.  The  merman  and  his  daughters 
must  be  invited  first.  They  may  not  be  very  well  pleased 
to  come  on  the  dry  land,  but  they  shall  have  a  wet  stone 
to  sit  upon,  or  something  still  better,  and  then  I  think 
they  won't  refuse  for  this  time.  All  the  old  demons  of  the 
first  class,  with  tails,  and  the  river  man  and  the  goblins 
we  must  have ;  and  then  I  think  we  may  not  leave  out 
the  grave  pig,  the  death  horse,^  and  the  church  lamb  ; 
they  certainly  belong  to  the  clergy,  and  are  not  reckoned 
among  our  people.  But  that 's  only  their  office  :  they  are 
closely  related  to  us,  and  visit  us  diligently.' 

*  Bravo  ! '  said  the  night  Raven,  and  flew  away  to  give 
the  invitations. 

The  elf  girls  were  already  dancing  on  the  elf -hill,  and 
they  danced  with  shawls  which  were  woven  of  mist  and 
moonshine  ;  and  that  looks  very  pretty  for  those  who  like 
that  sort  of  thing.  In  the  midst,  below  the  elf-hlll,  the 
great  hall  was  splendidly  decorated ;  the  floor  had  been 
washed  with  moonshine,  and  the  walls  rubbed  with  witches' 
salve,  so  that  they  glowed  like  tulips  in  the  light.  In  the 
kitchen,  plenty  of  frogs  were  turning  on  the  spit,  snail- 
skins  with  children's  fingers  in  them  and  salads  of  mush- 
room spawn,  damp  mouse  muzzles,  and  hemlock  ;  beer 
brewed  by  the  marsh  witch,  gleaming  saltpetre  wine  from 
grave  cellars  :  everything  very  grand  ;  and  rusty  nails  and 
church  window  glass  among  the  sweets. 
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'  It  ia  a  popular  superstition  in  Denmark,  that  under  every  church 
that  is  built,  a  living  horse  must  be  buried ;  the  ghost  of  this  horse  is 
the  death  horse,  that  limps  every  night  on  three  legs  to  the  house  where 
some  one  is  to  die.  Under  a  few  churches  a  living  pig  was  buried,  and 
the  ghost  of  this  was  called  the  grave  pig. 
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The  old  Elf  King  had  one  of  hia  crowns  polished  with 
powdered  slate  pencil ;  it  was  slate  pencil  from  the  first 
form,  and  it's  very  difficult  for  the  Elf  King  to  get  first 
form  slate  pencil  !  In  the  bedroom,  curtains  were  hung 
up,  and  fastened  with  snail  slime.  Yes,  there  was  a  humming 
and  murmuring  there  ! 

'  Now  we  must  bum  horso-haur  and  pigs'  bristles  as 
incense  here,'  said  the  Elf  King,  *  and  then  I  think  I  shall 
have  done  my  part.' 

'  Father  dear  1 '  said  the  youngest  of  the  daughters, 
'  shall  I  hear  now  who  the  distinguished  strangers  are  ? ' 

'  Well,'  said  he,  '  I  suppose  I  must  tell  it  now.  Two  of 
my  daughters  must  hold  themselves  prepared  to  be  married ; 
two  will  certainly  be  married.  The  old  gnome  from  Norway 
yonder,  he  who  lives  in  the  Dovre  mountain,  and  possesses 
many  rock  castles  of  granite,  and  a  gold  mine  which  is 
better  than  one  thinks,  is  coming  with  his  two  sons,  who 
want  each  to  select  a  wife.  The  old  gnome  is  a  true  old 
honest  Norwegian  veteran,  merry  and  straightforward. 
I  know  him  from  old  days,  when  we  drank  brotherhood 
with  one  another.  He  was  down  here  to  fetch  his  wife ; 
now  she  is  dead, — she  was  a  daughter  of  the  King  of  the 
Chalk-rocks  of  Moen.  He  took  his  wife  upon  chalk,  as  the 
saying  is.  Oh,  how  I  long  to  see  the  old  Norwegian  gnome ! 
The  lads,  they  say,  are  rather  rude,  forward  lads ;  but 
perhaps  they  are  belied,  and  they'll  be  right  enough  when 
they  grow  older.  Let  me  see  that  you  can  teach  them 
manners.* 

'  And  when  will  they  come  ? '  asked  one  of  the  daughters. 

*  That  depends  on  wind  and  weather,'  said  the  Elf  King. 
'They  travel  economically:  they  come  when  there's  a 
chance  by  a  ship.  I  wanted  them  to  go  across  Sweden,  but 
the  old  one  would  not  incline  to  that  wish.  He  does  not 
advance  with  the  times,  and  I  don't  like  that.' 

Then  two  Will-o'-the-wisps  came  hopping  up,  one  quicker 
than  the  other,  and  so  one  of  them  arrived  first. 

*  They're  coming  !   they're  coming  I  *   they  cried. 

'  Give  me  my  crown,  and  let  me  stand  in  the  moonshine,' 
said  the  Elf  King. 

And  the  daughters  lifted  up  their  shawli  and  bowed 
down  to  the  earth. 
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There  stood  the  old  gnome  of  Dovre,  with  the  crown  ot" 
hardened  ice  and  polished  fir  cones  ;  moreover,  he  wore 
a  bear-skin  and  great  warm  boots.  His  sons,  on  the 
contrary,  went  bare-necked,  and  with  trousers  without 
braces,  for  they  were  strong  men. 

'  Is  that  a  hillock  ?  '  asketl  the  youngest  of  the  lads ; 
and  he  pointed  to  the  elf -hill.  *  In  Norway  yonder  we 
should  call  it  a  hole.' 

'  Boys  !  '  said  the  old  man,  '  holes  go  down,  mounds  go 
up.    Have  you  no  eyes  in  your  heads  1  ' 

The  only  thing  they  wondered  at  down  here,  they  said, 
was  that  they  could  understand  the  language  without 
difficulty. 

*  Don't  give  yourselves  airs,'  said  the  old  man.  '  One 
would  think  you  were  home-nurtured.' 

And  then  they  went  into  the  elf-hill,  where  the  really 
grand  company  were  assembled,  and  that  in  such  haste 
that  one  might  almost  say  they  had  been  blown  together. 
But  for  each  it  was  nicely  and  prettily  arranged.  The  sea 
folks  sat  at  table  in  great  washing  tubs  :  they  said  it  was 
just  as  if  they  were  at  home.  All  observed  the  ceremonies 
of  the  table  except  the  two  young  Northern  gnomes,  and 
they  put  their  legs  up  on  the  table  ;  but  they  thought  all 
that  suited  them  well. 

'  Your  feet  ofE  the  table-cloth  ! '  cried  the  old  gnome. 

And  they  obeyed,  but  not  immediately.  Their  ladies 
they  tickled  with  pine  cones  that  they  had  brought  with 
them,  and  then  took  ofE  their  boots  for  their  own  con- 
venience, and  gave  them  to  the  ladies  to  hold.  But  the 
father,  the  old  Dovre  gnome,  was  quite  different  from  them  : 
he  told  such  fine  stories  of  the  proud  Norwegian  rocks,  and 
of  the  waterfalls  which  rushed  down  with  white  foam  and 
with  a  noise  like  thunder  and  the  sound  of  organs ;  he 
told  of  the  salmon  that  leaps  up  against  the  falling  waters 
when  Necken  plays  upon  the  golden  harp ;  he  told  of 
shining  winter  nights,  when  the  sledge  bells  sound,  and  the 
lads  run  with  burning  torches  over  the  ice,  which  is  so 
transparent  that  they  see  the  fishes  start  beneath  their 
feet.  Yes  !  he  could  tell  it  m  finely  that  one  saw  what  he 
described :  it  was  just  as  if  the  sawmills  were  going,  as 
if  the  servants  and  maids  were  singing  songs  and  dancing 
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the  Hailing  dance.  Hurrah  !  all  at  once  the  old  gnome 
gave  the  old  elf  girl  a  kiss  :  that  uxi3  a  kiss  !  and  yet  they 
were  nothing  to  each  other. 

Now  the  elf  maidens  hod  to  dance,  both  with  plain  and 
with  stamping  steps,  and  that  suited  them  well;  then 
came  the  artistic  and  solo  dance.  Wonderful  how  they 
could  use  their  legs  !  one  hardly  knew  where  they  began 
and  where  they  ended,  which  were  their  arms  and  which 
their  legs — they  were  all  mingled  together  likewoodshavings; 
and  then  they  whirled  round  till  the  death  horse  turned 
giddy  and  was  obliged  to  leave  the  table. 

'  Prur ! '  said  the  old  gnome ;  '  that 's  the  way  to  use 
one's  legs.  But  what  can  they  do  more  than  dance,  stretch 
out  their  limbs,  and  make  a  whirlwind  ?  ' 

'  You  shall  soon  know  !  *  said  the  Elf  King. 

And  then  he  called  forward  the  youngest  of  his  daughters. 
She  was  as  light  and  graceful  as  moonshine ;  she  was  the 
most  delicate  of  all  the  sisters.  She  took  a  white  peg 
in  her  mouth,  and  then  she  was  quite  gone  :  that  was 
her  art. 

But  the  old  gnome  said  he  should  not  like  his  wife  to 
possess  this  art,  and  he  did  not  think  that  his  boys  cared 
for  it. 

The  other  could  walk  beside  herself,  just  as  if  she  had 
a  shadow,  and  the  gnome  people  had  none.  The  third 
daughter  was  of  quite  another  kind  ;  she  had  served  in  the 
brewhouse  of  the  moor  witch,  and  knew  how  to  stuff  elder- 
tree  knots  with  glow-worms. 

'  She  will  make  a  good  housewife,'  said  the  old  gnome  ; 
and  then  he  winked  a  health  with  his  eyes,  for  he  did  not 
want  to  drink  too  much. 

Now  came  the  fourth  :  she  had  a  great  harp  to  play 
upon,  and  when  she  struck  the  first  chord  all  lifted  up  their 
left  feet,  for  the  gnomes  are  left-legged  ;  and  when  she 
struck  the  second  chord,  all  were  compelled  to  do  as  she 
wishetl. 

'  That 's  a  dangerous  woman  ! '  said  the  old  gnome  ;  but 
both  the  sons  went  out  of  the  hill,  for  they  had  had  enough 
of  it. 

'  And  what  can  the  next  daughter  do  ?  '  aMkecl  iiie  old 
gnome. 
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*  I  have  learned  to  love  what  is  Norwegian,'  said  she, 
*  and  I  will  never  marry  unless  I  can  go  to  Norway.' 

But  the  youngest  sister  whispered  to  the  old  King, 
'  That 's  only  because  she  has  heard  in  a  Norwegian  song] 
that  when  the  world  sinks  down  the  cliffs  of  Norway  wili 
remain  nding  like  monuments,  and  so  she  wants  to  get 
up  thei.    i    :  ause  she  is  afraid  of  perishing.' 

•  Ho  1  ho  J '  said  the  old  gnome,  '  is  that  the  reason  ? 
But  what  can  the  seventh  and  last  do  ?  ' 

'  The  sixth  comes  before  the  seventh  ! '  said  the  Elf 
King,  for  he  could  count.  But  the  sixth  would  not  come 
out. 

'  I  can  only  tell  people  the  truth  ! '  said  she.  '  Nobody 
cares  for  me,  and  I  have  enough  to  do  to  sew  my  shroud.' 

Now  came  the  seventh  and  last,  and  what  could  she  do  ? 
Why,  she  could  tell  stories,  as  many  as  she  wished. 

'  Here  are  all  my  five  fingers,'  said  the  old  gnome  ;  '  tell 
me  one  for  each.' 

And  she  took  him  by  the  wrist,  and  he  laughed  till  it 
clucked  within  him  ;  and  when  she  came  to  the  ring 
finger,  which  had  a  ring  round  its  waist,  just  as  if  it  know 
there  was  to  be  a  wedding,  the  old  gnome  said, 

'Hold  fast  what  you  have:  the  hand  is' yours;  I'll 
have  you  for  my  own  wife.' 

And  the  elf  girl  said  that  the  story  of  the  ring  finger  and 
of  httie  Peter  Playman,  the  fifth,  were  still  wanting. 

We'll  hear  those  in  winter,'  said  the  gnome,  '  and  we'll 
hear  about  the  pine  tree,  and  about  the  birch,  and  about 
the  iairies'  gifts,  and  about  the  biting  frost.  You  shall 
tell  your  ta,les,  for  no  one  up  there  knows  how  to  do  that 
well  ;  and  then  we'll  sit  in  the  stone  chamber  whore  the 
pnie  logs  bum,  and  drink  mead,  out  of  the  horns  of  the  old 
Norwegian  Kings— Necken  has  given  me  a  couple  ;  and 
when  we  sit  there,  and  the  Brownie  comes  on  a  visit,  he'll 
Miig  you  all  the  songs  of  the  milking-girls  in  the  mountains. 
Ihat  witl  be  merry.  The  salmon  will  spring  in  the 
watertaJl,  and  beat  against  the  stone  walls,  but  he  shall 
not  come  in.' 

.J  J^   !%'"'  ^""'^  ^"^  "^^-  ^^  Norway;    but  where  are 
the  lads  ?  ' 

Yes,  where  v         they?     They  were  running  about 
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the  fields,  and  blowing  out  the  Will-o'-the-wisps,  which 
had  come  so  good-naturedly  for  the  torchlight  procession. 

'  What  romping  about  is  that  ?  *  said  the  old  gnome. 
'  I  have  taken  a  mother  for  you,  and  now  you  may  take 
one  of  the  aunts.' 

But  the  lads  said  that  they  would  rather  make  a  speech 
and  drink  brotherhood — they  did  not  care  to  marry  ;  and 
they  made  speeches,  and  drank  brotherhood,  and  tipped 
up  their  glasses  on  their  nails,  to  show  they  had  emptied 
them.  Afterwards  they  took  their  coats  off  and  lay  down 
on  the  table  to  sleep,  for  they  made  no  ceremony.  But 
the  old  gnome  danced  about  the  room  with  his  young 
bride,  and  he  changed  boots  with  her,  for  that's  more 
fashionable  than  exchanging  rings. 

'  Now  the  cock  crows,'  said  the  old  elf  girl  who  attended 
to  the  housekeeping.  'Now  we  must  shut  the  shutters, 
so  that  the  sun  may  not  bum  us.' 

And  the  hill  shut  itself  up.  But  outside,  the  Lizards  ran 
up  and  down  in  the  cleft  tree,  and  one  said  to  the  other, 

I  Oh,  how  I  like  that  old  Norwegian  gnome  ! ' 

'  I  like  the  lads  better,*  said  the  Earthworm.  But  he 
could  not  see,  the  miserable  creature. 


THE  RED  SHOES 

There  was  once  a  little  girl ;  a  very  nice  pretty  little 
girl.  But  in  summer  she  had  to  go  barefoot,  because  she 
was  poor,  and  in  winter  she  wore  thick  wooden  shoes,  so 
that  her  little  instep  became  quite  red,  altogether  red. 

In  the  middle  of  the  village  lived  an  old  shoemaker's 
wife :  she  sat  and  sewed,  as  well  as  she  could,  a  pair  of 
little  shoes,  of  old  strips  of  red  cloth  ;  they  were  clumsy 
enough,  but  well  meant,  and  the  little  girl  was  to  have 
them.   The  little  girl's  name  was  Karen. 

On  the  day  when  her  mother  was  buried  she  received 
the  red  shoes  and  wore  them  for  the  first  time.  They  were 
certainly  not  suited  for  mourning  ;  but  she  had  no  others, 
and  therefore  thrust  her  little  bare  feet  into  them  and 
walked  behind  the  plain  deal  coffin. 
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Suddenly  a  great  carriage  came  by,  and  in  the  carriage 
sat  an  old  lady  :  she  looked  at  the  little  girl  and  felt  pity 
for  her,  and  said  to  the  clergyman, 

*  Give  me  the  little  girl,  and  I  will  provide  for  her.' 
Karen  thought  this  was  for  the  sake  of  the  shoes  ;  b\it 
the  old  lady  declared  they  were  hideous  ;  and  they  were 
burned.  But  Karen  herself  was  clothed  neatly  and  pro- 
perly :  she  was  taught  to  read  and  to  sew,  and  the  people 
said  she  was  agreeable.  But  her  mirror  said,  '  You  are 
much  more  than  agreeable  ;  you  are  beautiful.' 


Once  the  Queen  travelled  through  the  country,  and  had 
her  little  daughter  with  her ;  and  the  daughter  was 
a  Princess.  And  the  people  flocked  towards  the  castle,  and 
Karen  too  was  among  them  ;  and  the  little  I^incess  stood 
in  a  fine  white  dress  at  a  window,  and  let  herself  be  gazed 
at.  She  had  neither  train  nor  golden  crown,  but  she  wore 
splendid  red  morocco  shoes ;  they  were  certainly  far 
handsomer  than  those  the  shoemaker's  wife  had  made 
for  little  Karen.  Nothing  in  the  world  can  compare  with 
red  shoes  ! 

Now  Karen  was  old  enough  to  be  confirmed  :  new  clothes 
were  made  for  her,  and  she  was  to  have  new  shoes.  The 
rich  shoemaker  in  the  town  took  the  measure  of  her  little 
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feet ;  this  was  done  in  his  own  house,  in  his  little  room, 
and  there  stood  great  glass  cases  with  neat  shoes  and 
shining  boots.  It  had  quite  a  charming  appearance,  but 
the  old  lady  could  not  see  well,  and  therefore  took  no 
pleasure  in  it.  Among  the  shoes  stood  a  red  pair,  just  like 
those  which  the  Princess  had  worn.  How  beautiful  they 
were !  The  shoemaker  also  said  they  had  been  made  for 
a  Count's  child,  but  they  had  not  fitted. 

*  That  must  be  patent  leather,'  observed  the  old  lady, 
*  the  shoes  shine  so  ! ' 

'  Yes,  they  shine  ! '  replied  Karen  ;  and  they  fitted  her, 
and  were  bought.  But  the  old  lady  did  not  know  that 
they  were  red  ;  for  she  would  never  have  allowed  Karen 
to  go  to  her  confirmation  in  red  shoes ;  but  that  is  what 
Karen  did. 

Every  one  was  looking  at  her  shoes.  And  when  she  went 
up  the  floor  of  the  church,  towards  the  door  of  the  choir, 
is  seemed  to  her  as  if  the  old  figures  on  the  tombstones,  the 
portraits  of  clergymen  and  clergymen's  wivr  ,  in  their  stiff 
collars  and  long  black  garments,  fixed  th: '  ^s  upon  her 
red  shoes.    And  she  thought  of  her  she  /,  when  the 

priest  laid  his  hand  upon  her  head  and  t  ,v  holy  words. 
And  the  organ  pealed  solemnly,  the  ch..aien  sang  with 
their  fresh  sweet  voices,  and  the  old  precentor  sang  too ; 
but  Karen  thought  only  of  her  red  shoes. 

In  the  afternoon  the  old  lady  was  informed  by  every  one 
that  the  shoes  were  red  ;  and  she  said  it  was  naughty  and 
unsuitable,  and  that  when  Karen  went  to  church  in  future, 
she  should  always  go  in  black  shoes,  even  if  they  were  old. 

Next  Sunday  was  Sacrament  Sunday.  And  Karen 
looked  at  the  black  shoes,  and  looked  at  the  red  ones — 
looked  at  them  again — and  put  on  the  red  ones. 

The  sun  shone  gloriously  ;  Karen  and  the  old  lady  went 
along  the  footpath  through  the  fields,  and  it  was  rather 
dusty. 

By  the  church  door  stood  an  old  invalid  soldier  with 
a  crutch  and  a  long  beard ;  the  beard  was  rather  red  than 
white,  for  it  was  red  altogether ;  and  he  bowed  down 
almost  to  the  ground,  and  asked  the  old  lady  if  he  might 
dust  her  shoes  And  Karen  also  stretched  out  her  little 
foot. 
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'  Look,  what  pretty  dancing-shoes  ! '  said  the  old  soldier. 
*  Fit  80  tightly  when  you  dance  ! ' 

And  he  tapped  the  soles  with  his  hand.  And  the  old 
lady  gave  the  soldier  an  alms,  and  went  into  the  church 
witn  Karen. 

And  every  one  in  the  church  looked  at  Karen's  red 
shoes,  and  all  the  pictures  looked  at  them.  And  while 
Karen  knel'  in  the  church  she  only  thought  of  her  red 
shoes ;  and  she  forgot  to  sing  her  psalm,  and  forgot  to  say 
her  prayer. 

Now  all  the  people  wen'  out  of  church,  and  the  old  lady 
stepped  into  her  carriage.  Karen  lifted  up  her  foot  to 
step  in  too  ;  then  the  old  soldier  said, 

•  Look,  what  beautiful  dancing-shoes  !  * 

And  Karen  could  not  resist :  she  was  obliged  to  dance 
a  few  steps  ;  and  when  she  once  began,  her  legs  went  on 
r^ancing.  It  was  just  as  though  the  shoes  had  obtained 
power  over  her.  She  danced  round  the  comer  of  the  church 
— she  could  not  help  it ;  the  coachman  was  obliged  to 
run  behind  her  and  seize  her  :  he  liftt>d  her  into  the  carriage, 
but  her  feet  went  on  dancing,  so  that  she  kicked  the  good 
old  lady  violently.  At  last  they  took  off  her  shoes,  and  her 
legs  became  quiet. 

At  home  the  shoes  were  put  away  in  a  cupboard ;  but 
Karen  could  not  resist  looking  at  them. 

Now  the  old  lady  became  very  ill,  and  it  was  said  she 
would  not  recover.  She  had  to  be  nursed  and  waited  on ; 
and  this  was  no  one's  duty  so  much  as  Karen's.  But  there 
was  to  be  a  great  ball  in  the  town,  and  Karen  was  invited. 
She  looked  at  the  old  lady  who  co'rld  not  recover ;  she 
looked  at  the  red  shoes,  and  thought  there  would  be  no 
harm  in  it.  She  put  on  the  shoes,  and  that  she  might  very 
well  do  ;  but  then  she  went  to  the  ball  and  began  to 
dance. 

But  when  she  wished  to  go  to  the  right  hand,  the  shoes 
danced  to  the  left,  and  when  she  wanted  to  go  upstairs 
the  shoes  danced  downwards,  down  into  the  street  and  out 
at  the  town  gate.  She  danced,  and  was  obliged  to  dance, 
straight  out  into  the  dark  wood. 

There  was  something  glistening  up  among  the  trees,  and 
she  thought  it  was  the  moon,  K>r  she  saw  a  face.    But  it 
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was  the  old  soldier  with  the  red  beard  :  he  sat  and  nodded, 
and  said, 

'  Look,  what  beautiful  dancing-shoes  ! ' 

Then  she  was  frightened,  and  wanted  to  throw  away 
the  red  shoes ;  but  thev  clung  fast  to  her.  And  she  tore 
off  her  stockings  ;  but  the  shoes  had  grown  fast  to  Lar  feet. 
And  she  danced  and  was  oompellea  to  go  dancing  over 
field  and  meadow,  in  rain  and  sunshine,  by  night  and  by 
day  ;  but  it  was  most  dreadful  at  night. 

She  danced  into  the  open  churchyard ;  but  the  dead 
there  did  not  dance ;  they  had  something  better  to  do. 
She  wished  to  sit  down  on  the  poor  man's  grave,  where 
the  bitter  tansy  grows ;  but  there  was  no  peace  nor  rest 
for  her.  And  when  she  danced  towards  the  open  church 
door,  she  saw  there  an  angel  in  long  white  garments,  with 
wings  that  reached  from  his  shoulders  to  his  feet ;  his 
countenance  was  serious  and  stem,  and  in  his  hand  he  held 
a  sword  that  was  broad  and  gleaming. 

'  Thou  shalt  dance  !  *  he  said — '  dance  in  thy  red  shoes, 
till  thou  art  pale  and  cold,  and  till  thy  body  shrivels  to 
a  skeleton.  Thou  shalt  dance  from  door  to  door ;  and 
where  proud,  haughty  children  dwell,  shalt  thou  knock, 
that  they  may  hear  thee,  and  be  afraid  of  thee  !  Thou 
shalt  dance,  dance  ! ' 

'  Mercy  ! '  cried  Karen. 

But  she  did  not  hear  what  the  angel  answered,  for  the 
shoes  carried  her  away — carried  her  through  the  gate  on 
to  the  field,  over  stock  and  stone,  and  she  was  always 
obliged  to  dance. 

One  morning  she  danced  past  a  door  which  she  knew 
well.  There  was  a  sound  of  psalm-singing  within  and 
a  coffin  was  carried  out,  adorned  with  flowers.  Then  she 
knew  that  the  old  lady  was  dead,  and  she  felt  that  she 
was  deserted  by  all,  and  condemned  by  the  angel  of 
God. 

She  danced,  and  was  compelled  to  dance — ^to  dance  in  the 
dark  night.  The  shoes  carried  her  on  over  thorn  and  brier ; 
she  scratched  herself  till  she  bled ;  she  danced  away  across 
the  heath  to  a  little  lonely  house.  Here  she  knew  the  execu- 
tioner dwelt ;  and  she  tapped  with  her  fingers  on  the  panes, 
and  called, 
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*  Come  out,  come  out !    I  cannot  come  in,  for  I  must 

dance  ! ' 
And  the  executioner  said,  *    i»*i,«Vo^ 

'  You  probably  don't  know  who  I  am  ?    I  cut  off  the  bad 

people's  heads  with  my  axe,  and  mark  how  my  axe  rmgs  ! 

^Do  not  strike  off  my  head,'  said  Karen,    for  if  you  do 

I  cannot  repent  of  my  sin.    But  stnke  off  my  feet  with  the 

And  then  she  confessed  all  her  sin,  and  the  executioner 
cut  off  her  feet  with  the  red  shoes  ;  but  the  shoes  danced 
away  with  the  Uttle  feet  over  the  fields  and  into  the  deep 

°And  he  cut  her  a  pair  of  wooden  feet,  with  crutches, 
and  taught  her  a  psalm,  which  the  criminals  always  sing  ; 
and  she  kissed  the  hand  that  had  held  the  axe,  and  went 

away  across  the  heath.  ,    ,     .,        j    u       » 

'  Now  I  have  suffered  pain  enough  for  the  red  shoes, 
said  she.    '  Now  I  will  go  into  the  church,  that  they  may 

And  she  went  quickly  towards  the  church  door  ;  but 
when  she  came  there  the  red  shoes  danced  before  her, 
so  that  she  was  frightened,  and  turned  back. 

The  whole  week  through  she  was  sorrowful,  and  wept 
many  bitter  tears  ;  but  when  Sunday  came,  she  said, 

'Now  I  have  suffered  and  striven  enough!  I  think 
that  I  am  just  as  good  as  many  of  those  who  sit  in  the  church 
and  carry  their  heads  high.' 

And  then  she  went  boldly  on  ;  but  she  did  not  get  farther 
than  the  churchyard  gate  before  she  saw  the  red  shoes 
dancing  along  before  her  :  then  she  was  seized  with  terror, 
and  turned  back,  and  repented  of  her  sin  right  heartily. 

And  she  went  to  the  parsonage,  and  begged  to  be  taken 
there  as  a  servant.  She  pronused  to  be  industrious,  and 
to  do  all  she  could  ;  she  did  not  care  for  wages,  and  only 
wished  to  be  under  a  roof  and  with  good  people.  The 
clergyman's  wife  pitied  her,  and  took  her  into  her  service. 
And  she  was  industrious  and  thoughtful.  SUently  she  sat 
and  listened  when  in  the  evemng  the  pastor  read  the 
Bible  aloud.  All  the  little  ones  were  very  fond  of  her ; 
but  when  they  spoke  of  dress  and  splendour  and  beauty  she 
would  she^e  her  head. 
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Next  Sunday  they  all  went  to  church,  and  she  was  asked 
If  she  wished  to  go  too  ;  but  she  looked  sadly,  with  tears 
m  her  eyes,  at  her  crutches.  And  then  the  others  went  to 
hear  God's  Word  ;  but  she  went  alone  into  her  little  room 
which  was  only  large  enough  to  contain  her  bed  and  a  chair! 
And  here  she  sat  with  her  hymn-book  ;  and  as  she  read 
It  with  a  pious  mind,  the  wind  bore  the  notes  of  the  organ 


over  to  her  from  the  church  ;  and  she  lifted  up  her  face 
wet  with  tears,  and  said,  ' 

'  0  Lord,  help  me  ! ' 

Then  the  sun  shone  so  brightly ;  and  before  her  stood 
the  angel  m  white  garments,  the  same  she  had  seen  that 
night  at  the  church  door.  But  he  no  longer  grasped  the 
sharp  sword :  he  held  a  green  branch  covered  with  roses ; 
and  he  touched  the  ceiling,  and  it  rose  up  high,  and  wherever 
he  touched  it  a  golden  star  gleamed  forth  ;  and  he  touched 
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the  walls,  and  they  spread  forth  widely,  and  she  saw  the 
organ  which  was  pealing  its  rich  sounds ;  and  she  saw  the  old 
pictures  of  clergymen  and  their  wives ;  and  the  congrega- 
tion sat  in  the  decorated  seats,  and  sang  from  their  hymn- 
books.  The  church  had  come  to  the  poor  girl  in  her  narrow 
room,  or  her  chamber  had  become  a  church.  She  sat  in  the 
pew  with  the  rest  of  the  clergyman's  people  ;  and  when 
they  had  finished  the  psalm,  and  looked  up,  they  nodded 
and  said, 

'  That  was  right,  that  you  came  here,  Karen.' 

*  It  was  mercy  ! '  said  she. 

And  the  organ  sounded  its  glorious  notes  ;  and  the 
children's  voices  singing  in  chorus  sounded  sweet  and  lovely ; 
the  clear  sunshine  streamed  so  warm  through  the  window 
upon  the  chair  in  which  Karen  sat ;  and  her  heart  became 
so  filled  with  sunshine,  peace,  and  joy,  that  it  broke.  Her 
soul  flew  on  the  sunbeams  to  heaven  ;  and  there  was 
nobody  who  asked  after  the  Red  Shoes. 
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THE  JUMPER 

The  Flea,  the  Grasshopper,  and  the  Frog  once  wanted 
to  see  which  of  them  could  jump  highest ;  and  they  invited 
the  whole  world,  and  whoever  else  would  come,  to  see  the 
grand  sight.  And  there  the  three  famous  jumpers  were 
met  together  in  the  room. 

*  Yes,  I'll  give  my  daughter  to  him  who  jumps  highest,' 
said  the  King,  '  for  it  would  be  mean  to  let  these  people 
jump  for  nothing.' 

The  Flea  stepped  out  first.  He  had  very  pretty  manners, 
and  bowed  in  all  directions,  for  he  had  young  ladies'  blood 
in  his  veins,  and  was  accustomed  to  consort  only  with  human 
beings  ;  and  that  is  of  great  consequence. 

Then  came  the  Grasshopper  :  he  was  certainly  much 
heavier,  but  he  had  a  good  figure,  and  wore  the  green  uni- 
form that  was  bom  with  him.  This  x>er8on,  moreover, 
maintained  that  he  belonged  to  a  very  old  family  in  the 
land  of  Egjrpt,  and  that  he  was  highly  esteemed  there. 
He  had  just  come  from  the  field,  he  said,  and  had  been  put 
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into  a  card-house  three  stories  high,  and  all  made  of 

Sicture  cards  with  the  figures  turned  inwards.  There  were 
oors  and  windows  in  the  house,  cut  in  the  body  of  the 
Queen  of  Hearts. 

'  I  sing  so,'  he  said,  '  that  sixteen  native  crickets  wlio 
have  chirped  from  their  youth  up,  and  have  never  yet  had 
a  card-house  of  their  own,  have  become  even  thinner  than 
they  were  with  envy  at  hearing  me.' 

Both  of  them,  the  Flea  and  the  Grasshopper,  took  care 
to  announce  who  they  were,  and  that  they  considered 
themselves  entitled  to  marry  a  Princess. 

The  Frog  said  nothing,  but  it  was  said  of  him  that 
he  thought  all  the  more ;  and  directly  the  Yard  Dog  had 
smelt  at  him  he  was  ready  to  assert  that  the  Frog  was 
of  good  family.  The  old  councillor,  who  had  received 
three  medals  for  holding  his  tongue,  declared  that  he  knew 
that  the  Frog  possessed  the  gift  of  prophecy :  one  could 
tell  by  his  backbone  whether  there  would  be  a  severe 
winter  or  a  mild  one ;  and  that 's  i^ore  than  one  can 
always  tell  from  the  backbone  of  the  man  who  writes  the 
almanac. 

'  I  shall  not  say  an3rthing  more,'  said  the  old  King.  '  I 
only  go  on  quietly,  and  think  my  own  thoughts.' 

Now  they  were  to  take  their  jump.  The  Flea  sprang  so 
high  that  no  one  could  see  him ;  and  then  they  asserted 
that  he  had  not  jumped  at  all.  That  was  very  mean. 
The  grasshopper  only  sprang  half  as  high,  but  he  sprang 
straight  into  the  King's  face,  and  the  King  declared  that 
was  horribly  rude.  The  Frog  stood  a  long  time  con- 
sidering ;  at  last  people  thought  that  he  coidd  not  jump 
at  all. 

*  I  only  hope  he 's  not  become  unwell,'  said  the  Yard 
Dog,  and  then  he  smelt  at  him  again. 

*  Tap ! '  He  sprang  with  a  little  crooked  jump  just  into 
the  lap  of  the  Princess,  who  sat  on  a  low  golden  stool. 

Then  the  King  said,  '  The  highest  leap  was  taken  by  him 
who  jumped  up  to  my  daughter ;  for  therein  Ues  the  point ; 
but  it  requires  head  to  achieve  that,  and  the  Frog  has 
shown  that  he  has  a  head.' 

And  so  Le  had  the  Princess. 

'  I  jumped  highest,  after  aU,'  said  the  Flea.    '  But  it 's 
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all  the  same.  Let  her  have  the  goose-bone  with  its  lump 
of  wax  and  bit  of  stick.  I  jumped  the  highest ;  but  in 
this  world  a  body  is  required  if  one  wishes  to  be  seen.* 

And  the  Flea  went  into  foreign  military  service,  where 
it  is  said  he  was  killed. 

The  Grasshopper  seated  himself  out  in  the  ditch,  and 
thought  and  considered  how  things  happened  in  the  world. 
And  he  too  said,  '  Body  is  required  !  body  is  required  ! ' 
And  then  he  sang  his  own  melancholy  song,  and  from  that 
we  have  gathered  this  story,  which  they  say  is  not  true, 
though  it 's  in  print. 


THE  SHEPHERDESS  AND  THE 
CHIMNEY-SWEEPER 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  very  old  wooden  cupboard,  quite 
black  with  age,  and  ornamented  with  carved  foliage  and 
arabesques  ?  Just  such  a  cupboard  stood  in  a  parlour  : 
it  had  been  a  legacy  from  the  great-grandmother,  and  was 
covered  from  top  to  bottom  with  carved  roses  and  tulips. 
There  were  the  quaintest  flourishes  upon  it,  and  from 
among  these  peered  forth  little  stags'  heads  with  antlers. 
In  the  middle  of  the  cupboard  door  an  entire  figure  of 
a  man  had  been  cut  out :  he  was  certainly  ridiculous  to 
look  at,  and  he  grinned,  for  you  could  not  call  it  laughing  : 
he  had  goat's  legs,  little  horns  on  his  head,  and  a  long  beard. 
The  children  in  the  room  always  called  him  the  Billygoat- 
legs-Iieutenant-and  -Major  -  General- War  -  Commander  -  Ser- 
geant ;  that  was  a  difficult  name  to  pronounce,  and  there 
are  not  many  who  obtain  this  title  ;  but  it  was  something 
to  have  cut  him  out.  And  there  he  was  !  He  was  always 
looking  at  the  table  under  the  mirror,  for  on  this  table 
stood  a  lovely  little  Shepherdess  made  of  china.  Her 
shoes  were  gilt,  her  dress  was  neatly  caught  up  with  a  red 
rose,  and  brides  this  she  had  a  golden  hat  and  a  shepherd's 
crook  :  she  was  very  lovely.  Close  by  her  stood  a  little 
Chimney-Sweeper,  black  as  a  coal,  but  also  made  of  porcelain : 
he  was  as  clean  and  neat  as  any  other  man,  for  it  was  only 
make-believe  that  he  was  a  sweep ;    the  china-workers 
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might  just  as  well  have  made  a  prince  of  him,  if  they  had 
been  so  minded. 

There  he  stood  very  nattily  with  his  ladder,  and  with 
a  face  as  white  and  pmk  as  a  girl's  ;  and  that  was  really 
a  fault,  for  he  ought  to  have  been  a  little  black.  He  stood 
quite  close  to  the  Shepherdess  :  they  had  both  been  placed 
where  they  stood ;  but  as  they  had  been  placed  there 
they  had  become  engaged  to  each  other.  They  suited  each 
other  well.  Both  were  young  people,  both  made  of  the 
same  kind  of  china,  and  both  equally  &ail. 

Close  to  them  stood  another  figure,  three  times  greater 
than  they.  This  was  an  old  Chinaman,  who  could  nod. 
He  was  also  of  porcelain,  and  declared  himself  to  be  the 
grandfather  of  the  little  Shepherdess ;   but  he  could  not 

Erove  his  relationship.  He  declared  he  had  authority  over 
er,  and  that  therefore  he  had  nodded  to  Mr.  Billygoat-lcgs- 
Lieutenant  -  and  -Major-  General- War-Commander-Sergeant, 
who  was  wooing  her  for  his  wife. 

'  Then  you  mil  get  a  husband  ! '  said  the  old  Chinaman, 
'a  man  who  I  verily  believe  is  made  of  mahogany.  He 
can  make  you  Billygoat-legs-Lieutenant-and-Major-General- 
War-Commander-Sergeantess  :  he  has  the  whole  cupboard 
full  of  silver  plate,  besides  what  he  hoards  up  in  secret 
drawers.' 

'  I  won't  go  into  the  dark  cupboard  ! '  said  the  little 
Shepherdess .  '  I  have  heard  tell  that  he  has  eleven  porcelain 
wives  in  there.' 

'  Then  you  may  become  the  twelfth,'  cried  the  Chinaman. 
*  This  night,  so  soon  as  it  creaks  in  the  old  cupboard,  you 
shall  be  married,  as  true  as  I  am  an  old  Chinaman  ! ' 

And  with  that  he  nodded  his  head  and  fell  asleep.  But 
the  little  Shepherdess  wept  and  looked  at  her  heart's 
beloved,  the  porcelain  Chimney-Sweeper. 

*  I  should  like  to  beg  of  you,'  said  she,  *  to  go  out  with  me 
into  the  wide  world,  for  we  cannot  remain  here.' 

*  I'll  do  whatever  you  like,'  replied  the  little  Chimney- 
sweeper. *  Let  us  start  directly  1  I  think  I  can  keep  you 
by  exercising  my  profession.' 

*  If  we  wen  only  safely  down  from  the  table  ! '  said  she. 
'  I  shall  not  be  happy  until  we  are  out  in  the  wide  world.' 

And  he  comforted  her,  and  showed  her  how  she  must 
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place  her  little  foot  upon  the  carved  comers  and  the 
gilded  foliage  down  the  leg  of  the  table  ;  he  brought  his 
ladder,  too,  to  help  her,  and  they  were  soon  together  upon 
the  floor.  But  when  they  looked  up  at  the  old  cupboard 
there  was  great  commotion  within  :  all  the  carved  stags 
were  stretching  out  their  heads,  rearing  up  their  antlers, 
and  turning  their  necks  ;  and  the  Billygoat-legs-Iieutenant- 
and-Major-General-War-Commander-Ser^ant  sprang  high 
in  the  air,  and  called  across  to  the  old  Chinaman, 

'  Now  they're  running  away!  now  they're  running  away ! ' 

Then  they  were  a  little  frightened,  and  jumped  quickly 
into  the  drawer  of  the  window-seat.  Here  were  three  or 
four  packs  of  cards  which  were  not  complete,  and  a  little 
puppet-show,  which  had  been  built  up  as  well  as  it  could 
be  done.  There  plays  were  acted,  and  all  the  ladies,  dia- 
monds, clubs,  hearts,  and  spades,  sat  in  the  first  row,  fanning 
themselves  with  their  tulips  ;  and  behind  them  stood  all 
the  knaves,  showing  that  they  had  a  head  above  and 
below,  as  is  usual  in  playing-cards.  The  play  was  about  two 
people  who  were  not  to  be  married  to  each  other,  and  the 
Shepherdess  wept,  because  it  was  just  like  her  own  history. 

•  I  cannot  bear  this  ! '  said  she.  '  I  must  go  out  of  the 
drawer.* 

But  when  they  arrived  on  the  floor,  and  looked  up  at  the 
table,  the  old  Chinaman  was  awake  and  was  shaking  over 
his  whole  body — ^for  below  he  was  all  one  lump. 

'  Now  the  old  Chinaman  's  coming  ! '  cried  the  little 
Shepherdess  ;  and  she  fell  down  upon  her  porcelain  knee, 
so  startled  was  she. 

*I  have  an  idea,'  said  the  Chimney-Sweeper.  'Shall 
we  creep  into  the  great  pot-pourri  vase  which  stands  in  the 
comer  ?  Then  we  can  lie  on  roses  and  lavender,  and  throw 
salt  in  his  eyes  if  he  comes.' 

'  That  will  be  of  no  use,'  she  replied.  '  Besides,  I  know 
that  the  old  Chinaman  and  the  pot-pourri  vase  were  once 
engaged  to  each  other,  and  a  kind  of  liking  always  remains 
when  people  have  stood  in  such  a  relation  to  each  other. 
No,  there  's  nothing  left  for  us  but  to  go  out  into  the  wide 
world.' 

'  Have  you  really  courage  to  go  into  the  wide  world 
with  me  ? '    askod  the  Chimney-Sweeper.     '  Have   you 
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roastdered  how  wide  tho    vorld  is,  and  that  we  cnn  n»'ver 
f  omo  ba  k  here  again  ?  ' 

'  I  have,'  replied  she. 

And  the  Chimney-Sweeper  looked  fondly  at  hor,  and  sas  i, 

'  ^f  *'  way  is  through  the  chimney.  If  you  have  reaiiy 
courage  to  creep  with  me  through  the  stove — thro!;j.'h  th  ■ 
iron  fire-l)OX  as  well  as  up  the  pipe,  then  we  can  ff^t  out  int* . 
the  chi  mey,  and  I  know  how  to  find  my  way  thi  jgh  tfaon^ . 
We'll  mount  so  high  that  they  can't  catch  us  and  (  au 
at  the  top  there  's  a  hole  that  leads  out  into  the  widt 
world.' 

And  he  led  her  to  the  door  of  the  stove. 

'  It  looK><  very  black  there,'  said  she  ;  but  still  -^  «  went 
with  him,  through  the  box  and  through  the  T)ipt  .vhere 
it  was  pitch-dark  night. 

'  Now  we  are  in  the  chimney,'  said  he  ;  '  and  look,  lo( 
up  yonder  a  beautiful  star  is  shining 

And  ii  was  a  real  star  in  thr  sky,  ,vhicF  ^^hon  -traight 
down  upon  them,  as  if  it  would  how  tl^  m  tiie  wa  And 
they  clambered  and  crept:  ii  was  ngh+f^^  v  an< 
terribly  steep  ;  but  he  supporttd  hei  aad  hcl  d  r  up  ; 
he  held  her,  and  showed  her  tV  tjest  phi  -s  whei  she  rould 
place  her  little  porcelain  feet  .  and  thus  th  -  reache-  he 
edge  of  the  o^  mney,  and  upon  *  hat  they  sa^  uown,  ft  r  '^\ 
were  desperately  tired,  as  they     ell  might    e. 

The  sky  with  all  its  stars  wu  high  above,  and  all  the 
roofs  of  the  to^n  deep  below  then  They  K)ked  far  around 
— ^far,  far  out  n  to  the  world.  The  poor  hepherdess  had 
never  thought  f  it  ms  it  really  was  " 
head  against  uie  Chi»2ine\  S-  ler 
bitte^y  that  the  ffoM  ran  dc  \-n 


TLat  is  t       much.'  she  ^ai 
The  world  is  t*  *  large  !    If  I 
below  the  .  iirr  t  !    I  ^       I  nevt 
again.     Nov     i    hi.  iiuwed 

world,  you  li    y  a^      Tip^  ny  me 
love  me.* 

And  the  Ch    mey- 
of  the  old  Chin^me^ 
an  1-Maior-General 
sobbed  bitterly  ant 


-b  ieaned  her  little 
icn  she  wept  so 

zirdle. 

cannot  bear  that. 

)ack  upon  the  table 
J  py  until  I  am  there 
out  into  the   wide 

again  if  you  really 


=;poke  sensibly  to  her — spoke 

he  Billygoat-lcgs-Lieuteiiant- 

mander-Sergeant ;     but    she 

her  little  Chimney-Sweeper,  so 
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tlMit  ho  could  not  help  giving  way  to  her,  though  it  was 
f^^  iish. 

\nd  so  with  much     '^ur  they  climbed  down  the  chimney 
a.       ad  they  on       through  the  pipe  and  the  fire  wx. 


.r*' 


That  was  not  pleasant  at  all.  And  there  they  stood  in 
the  dark  stove  ;  there  they  listened  behind  the  door,  to 
find  out  what  was  going  on  in  the  room.  Then  it  was  quite 
quiet :  they  looked  in — ah  I  there  lay  the  old  Chinaman 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor !    He  had  fallen  down  from  the 
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table  as  he  was  pursuing  them,  and  now  he  lay  broken 
into  three  pieces ;  his  back  had  come  off  all  in  one  piece, 
and  his  head  had  rolled  into  a  comer.  The  Billygoat-legs- 
Lieutenant  -  and  -  Major-  General  -War-Commander-Sergeant 
stood  where  he  had  always  stood,  considering. 

*  That  is  terrible  ! '  said  the  little  Shepherdess.  •  The 
old  grandfather  has  fallen  to  pieces,  and  it  is  our  fault.  I 
shall  never  survive  it ! '  And  then  she  wrung  her  little 
hands. 

'  He  can  be  mended  1  he  can  be  mended ! '  said  the 
Chimney-Sweeper.  'Don't  be  so  violent.  If  they  glue 
his  back  together  and  give  him  a  good  rivet  in  his  neck  he 
will  be  as  good  as  new,  and  may  say  many  a  dLsagieeable 
thii^  to  us  yet.' 

'  Do  you  think  so  ? '  cried  she. 

So  they  climbed  back  upon  the  table  where  they  used 
to  stand. 

*  You  see,  we  hav^  come  back  to  this,'  said  the  Chinmey- 
Sweeper  :  *  we  might  have  saved  ourselves  all  the  trouble 
we  have  had.' 

*  If  the  old  grandfather  were  only  riveted ! '  said  the 
Shepherdess.    *  I  wonder  if  that  is  dear  ? ' 

And  he  was  really  riveted.  The  family  had  his  back 
cemented,  and  a  great  rivet  was  passed  through  his  neck  : 
he  was  as  good  as  new,  only  he  could  no  longer  nod. 

*  It  seems  you  have  become  proud  since  you  fell  to  pieces,' 
said  the  Billygoat-legs-lieutenant-and-Major-Genertu-War- 
Commander-Sergeant.  *  I  don't  think  you  have  any  reason 
to  give  yourself  such  airs.   Am  I  to  have  her,  or  am  I  not  ? ' 

And  the  Chimnev-Sweeper  and  the  little  Shepherdess 
looked  at  the  old  Chinaman  most  piteously,  for  they  were 
afriaid  he  might  nod.  But  he  could  not  do  that,  audit  was 
irksome  to  him  to  tell  a  stranger  that  he  always  had  a  rivet 
in  his  neck.  And  so  the  porcelain  people  remained  together, 
and  they  blessed  Grandfather's  rivet,  and  loved  one  another 
until  they  broke. 
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'  In  Denmark  there  lies  an  old  castle  named  Kronborg. 
It  lies  close  by  the  Ore  Sound,  where  the  great  ships  pass 
through  by  hundreds  every  day— English,  Russian,  and 
likewise  Prussian  ships,  -^d  they  salute  the  old  castle 
with  cannons — "  Boom  1 '"  And  the  castle  answers  again 
with  cannons  "  Boom  1"  for  that 's  what  the  cannons  say 
instead  of  "  Good  day  "  and  "  Thank  you  1 "  In  winter 
no  ships  sail  there,  for  the  whole  sea  is  covered  with  ice 
quit©  across  to  the  Swedish  coast;  but  it  has  quite  the 
look  of  a  high  road.  There  wave  the  Danish  flag  and  the 
Swedish  flag,  and  Danes  and  Swedes  say  "  Good  day  " 
and  "  Thank  you ! "  to  each  other,  not  with  cannons,  but 
with  a  friendly  grasp  of  the  hand ;  and  one  gets  white 
bread  and  biscuits  from  the  other— for  strange  fare  tastes 
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best.  But  the  most  beautiful  of  all  is  old  Kronborg ;  and 
here  it  is  that  Holger  the  Dane  sits  in  the  deep  dark 
cellar,  where  nobody  goes.  He  is  clad  in  iron  and  steel, 
and  leans  his  head  on  his  strong  arm  ;  his  long  beard  hangs 
down  over  the  marble  table,  and  has  grown  into  it.  He 
sleeps  and  dreams,  but  in  his  dreams  he  sees  everything 
that  happens  up  here  in  Denmark.  Every  Christmas-eve 
comes  an  angel,  and  tells  him  that  what  he  has  dreamed 
w  right,  and  that  he  may  go  to  sleep  in  quiet,  for  that 
Denmark  is  not  yet  in  any  real  danger;  but  when  once 
such  a  danger  comes,  then  old  Holger  the  Dane  will  rouse 
himself,  so  that  the  table  shall  burst  when  he  draws  out 
his  beard  !  Then  he  will  come  forth  and  strike,  ho  that 
it  shall  be  heard  in  all  the  countries  in  the  world.' 

An  old  grandfather  sat  and  told  his  little  grandson  all 
this  about  Holger  the  Dane  ;  and  the  little  boy  knew  that 
what  his  grandfather  told  b  n  was  true.  And  while  the 
old  man  sat  and  told  his  story,  he  carved  an  image  which 
was  to  represent  Holder  the  Dane,  and  to  be  fastened  to 
the  prow  of  a  ship  ;  for  the  old  grandfather  was  a  carver  of 
figure-headfr -that  is,  one  who  cutR  out  the  figures  fastened 
to  the  front  of  ships,  and  from  which  every  ship  is  named. 
And  here  he  had  cut  out  Holger  the  Dane,  who  stood  there 
proudly  with  his  long  beard,  and  held  the  broad  battle- 
sword  in  one  hand  while  with  the  other  he  leaned  upon 
the  Danish  arms. 

And  the  old  grandfather  told  so  much  about  ni  us 
Danish  mer  and  women,  that  it  appeared  at  last  .  the 
little  grandson  as  if  he  knew  as  much  as  Holger  the  Dane 
himself,  who,  after  all,  could  only  dream  ;  and  when  the 
little  fellow  was  in  his  bed,  he  thought  so  much  of  it,  that 
he  actually  pressed  his  can  against  the  coverlet,  and 
fancied  he  had  a  long  beard  that  had  grown  fast  to  it. 

But  the  old  grandfather  remamed  sitting  at  his  work, 
and  carved  away  at  the  last  part  of  it ;  and  this  was  the 
Danish  coat  of  arms.  When  he  had  done,  he  looked  at  the 
whole,  and  thought  of  all  he  had  read  and  heard,  and  that 
he  had  told  this  evening  to  the  little  boy ;  and  he  nodded, 
and  wiped  his  spectacles,  and  put  them  on  again,  and 
said, 

*  Yes,  Holger  the  Dane  will  probably  not  come  in  my 
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time  ;  but  the  boy  in  the  bed  yonder  may  get  to  «ee  him, 
and  be  there  when  the  push  really  comes.' 

And  the  old  grandfather  nodded  again  :  and  the  more 
he  looked  at  his  Holger  the  Dane  the  more  plain  did  it 
become  to  him  th»t  it  was  a  good  image  he  had  carved. 
It  seemed  reaiiy  to  gam  colour,  and  the  armour  appeared 
to  gleam  like  iron  and  steel ;  the  hearts  in  the  Daaish 
arms  became  redder  and  redder,  and  the  lions  with  the 
golden  crowns  on  their  heads  leaped  up.* 

'  That 's  the  most  beautiful  coat  of  arms  t\  ;r©  is  m  the 
world  ! '  said  the  old  man.  *  The  lions  are  strength,  and 
the  heart  is  gentleness  and  love  ! '  ^    ^       i.^    r 

And  he  looked  at  the  uppermost  lion,  and  thought  of 
King  Canute,  who  bound  great  England  to  the  throne  of 
Denmark  ;  and  he  looked  at  the  second  lion,  and  thought 
of  Waldemar,  who  united  DenmaA  and  conquered  the 
Wendish  lands;  and  he  glanced  at  the  third  lion,  and 
remembered  Margaret,  who  united  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Norway.  But  while  he  looked  at  the  red  hearts,  they 
gleamed  more  brightly  than  before ;  they  became  flames 
which  moved,  and  his  heart  followed  each  of  them. 

The  fii-st  heart  led  him  into  a  dark  narrow  prison :  there 
sat  a  prisoner,  a  beautiful  woman,  the  daughter  of  King 
Christian  IV,  Eleanor  Ulfeld ;  and  the  flame,  which  was 
shaped  like  a  rose,  attached  itself  to  her  bosom  and 
blossomed,  so  that  it  became  one  with  the  heart  of  her, 
the  noblest  and  best  of  all  Danish  women.  '  That  is  one  of 
the  hearts  in  the  arms  of  Denmark,'  said  the  old  grand- 
father. ,   ,  J  , . 

And  bis  spirit  followed  the  second  flame,  which  led  him 
out  upon  the  sea,  where  the  cannons  thundered  and  the 
ships  lay  shrouded  in  smoke  ;  and  the  flame  fastened  itself 
in  the  shape  of  a  ribbon  of  honour  on  the  breast  of  Hvitfeld, 
as  he  blew  himself  and  his  ship  into  the  air,  that  he  might 
save  the  fleet. 

And  the  third  flame  led  him  to  the  wretched  huts  of 
Greenland,  where  the  preacher  Hans  Egede  wrought,  with 
love  in  every  word  and  deed  :  the  flame  was  a  star  on  his 
breast,  another  heart  in  the  Danish  arms 

*  The  Danish  arms  constet  of  three  lions  between  nine  hearts. 
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And  the  spirit  of  the  old  grandfather  flew  on  before  the 
waving  flames,  for  his  spirit  knew  whither  the  flames 
desired  to  go.  In  the  humble  room  of  the  peasant  woman 
stood  Frederick  VI,  writing  his  name  with  chalk  on  the 
beam.  The  flame  trembled  on  his  breast,  and  trembled  in 
his  heari; ;  in  the  peasant's  lowly  room  his  heart;  too 
became  a  heart;  in  the  Danish  arms.  And  the  old  grand- 
father dried  his  eyes,  for  he  had  known  King  Frederick 
with  the  silvery  locks  and  the  honest  blue  eyes,  and  had 
lived  for  him  :  he  folded  his  hands,  and  looked  in  silence 
straight  before  him.  Then  came  the  daughtei -in-law  of 
the  old  grandfather,  and  said  it  was  late,  he  ought  now  to 
rest ;  and  the  suppr  table  was  spread. 

•  But  it  is  beautiful,  what  you  have  done,  grandfather  ! ' 
said  she.  *  Holger  the  Dane,  and  all  our  old  coat  of  arms ! 
It  seems  to  me  just  as  if  I  had  seen  that  face  befoi©  ! ' 

*  No,  that  can  scarcely  be,'  replied  the  old  grandfather  ; 
'  but  I  have  seen  it,  and  I  have  tried  to  carve  it  in  wood 
as  I  have  kept  it  in  my  memory.  It  was  when  the  English 
lay  in  f  )  roadstead,  on  the  Danish  second  of  April,  when 
we  showed  that  we  were  old  Danes.  In  the  Denmark,  on 
board  which  I  was,  in  Steen  Bille's  squadron,  I  had  a  man 
at  my  side— it  seemed  aa  if  the  bullets  were  afraid  of  him  ! 
Merrily  he  s^ng  old  songs,  and  shot  and  fought  as  if  ho 
were  something  more  than  a  man.  I  remember  his  face 
yet ;  but  whence  he  came,  and  v/hither  he  went,  I  know 
not — ^nobody  knows.  I  have  often  thought  he  must  have 
been  old  Holger  the  Dane  himself,  who  had  swum  down 
from  Kronborg,  and  aided  us  in  the  hour  of  danger  :  that 
was  my  idea,  and  there  stands  his  picture.' 

And  the  statue  threw  its  great  shadow  up  against  the 
wall,  and  even  over  part  of  the  ceiling  ;  it  looked  as  though 
the  real  Holger  the  Dane  were  standing  behind  it,  for  the 
shadow  moved  ;  but  this  might  have  been  because  the 
flame  of  the  candle  did  not  bum  steadily.  And  the  daughter- 
in-law  kissed  the  old  grandfather,  and  led  hir  to  the  great 
arm-chair  by  the  table ;  and  she  and  her  husband,  who 
was  the  son  of  the  old  man,  and  father  of  the  little  boy 
in  the  bed,  sat  and  ate  their  supper  ;  and  the  grandfather 
spoke  of  the  Danish  lions  and  of  the  Danish  hearts,  of 
strength  and  of  gentleness;    and  quite  clearly  did  ho 
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explain  that  there  was  another  strength  besides  the  power 
that  lies  in  the  sword ;  and  he  pointed  to  the  sheU  on 
which  were  the  old  books,  where  stood  the  plays  of  Holberg, 
which  had  been  read  so  often,  for  they  were  very  amusing ; 
one  could  almost  fancy  one  recognized  the  people  of 
bygone  dajrs  in  them.  j.  . , 

'  See,  he  knew  how  to  strike  too,'  said  the  grandfather  : 
•  he  scourged  the  foolishness  and  prejudice  of  the  people 


as  long  as  he  could  '—and  the  grandfather  nodded  at  the 
mirror,  above  which  stood  the  calendar,  with  the  *  Round 
Tower '  on  it,  and  said,  '  Tycho  Brahe  was  also  one  who 
used  the  sword,  not  to  cut  mto  flesh  and  bone,  but  to 
build  up  a  plamer  way  among  all  the  stars  of  heaven. 
And  then  he  whose  father  belonged  to  my  calling,  the  son 
of  the  old  figure-head  carver,  he  whom  we  have  ourselves 
seen  with  his  silver  hairs  and  his  broad  shoulders,  he  whoso 
name  is  snoken  of  in  all  lands !  Yes,  he  was  a  sculptor ; 
/  am  only  a  carver.    Yes,  Holger  the  Dane  may  come  m 
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many  forms,  so  that  one  hears  in  every  country  in  the 
world  of  Denmark's  strength.  Shall  we  now  drink  the 
health  of  Thorwaldsen  ? ' 

But  the  little  lad  in  the  bed  saw  plainly  the  old  Kronborg 
with  the  Ore  Sound,  the  real  Holger  the  Dane,  who  sat 
deep  below,  with  his  beard  grown  through  the  marble 
table,  dreaming  of  all  that  happens  up  here.  Holger  the 
Dane  also  dreamed  of  the  Httle  humble  room  where  the 
carver  sat ;  he  heard  all  that  passed,  and  nodded  in  hiu 
sleep,  and  said, 

*  Yes,  remember  me,  ye  Danish  folk ;  remember  me. 
I  shall  come  in  the  hour  of  need/ 

And  without  by  Kronborg  shone  the  bright  day,  and 
the  wind  carried  the  notes  of  the  hunting-horn  over 
from  the  neighbouring  land ;  the  ships  sailed  past,  and 
saluted — '  Boom  !  boom  ! '  and  from  Kronborg  came  tho 
reply,  '  Boom  !  boom  ! '  But  Holger  the  Dane  did  not 
awake,  however  loudly  they  shot,  for  it  was  only  '  Good 
day  *  and  *  Thank  you  !  *  There  must  be  another  kind 
of  shooting  before  he  awakes  ;  but  he  will  awake,  for  there 
is  strength  in  Holger  the  Dane. 


THE  LITTLE  MATCH  GIRL 

It  was  terribly  cold  ;  it  snowed  and  was  already  almost 
dark,  and  evening  came  on,  the  last  evening  of  the  year. 
In  the  cold  and  gloom  a  poor  little  girl,  bareheaded  and 
barefoot,  was  walking  through  the  streets.  When  she  left 
her  own  house  she  certainly  had  had  slippers  on ;  but  of 
what  use  were  they  ?  They  were  very  big  slippers,  and 
her  mother  had  used  them  till  then,  so  big  were  they.  The 
little  maid  lost  them  as  she  slipped  across  the  road,  where 
two  carriages  were  rattling  by  terribly  fast.  One  slipper 
was  not  to  be  found  again,  and  a  boy  had  seized  the  other, 
and  run  away  with  it.  He  said  he  could  use  it  very  well 
as  a  cradle,  some  day  when  he  had  children  of  his  own. 
So  now  the  little  girl  went  with  her  little  naked  feet,  which 
wore  quite  red  and  blue  with  the  cold.  In  an  old  apron 
she  carried  a  number  of  matches,  and  a  bundle  of  them 
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in  her  hand.    No  one  had  bought  anything  of  her  all  day, 
and  no  one  had  given  her  a  farthing. 

Shivering  with  cold  and  hunfe,Qr  she  crept  along,  a  picture 
of  misery,  poor  little  girl  1  The  snowflakes  covered  her 
long  fair  hair,  which  fell  in  pretty  curls  over  her  neck ; 
but  she  did  not  think  of  that  now.  In  all  the  windowH 
lights  were  shining,  and  there  was  a  glorious  smell  of  roast 
goose,  for  it  was  New  Year's  Eve.     Yes,  she  thought  of 

that !  ^     .  .  . 

In  a  comer  formed  by  two  houaes,  one  of  which  pro- 
jected beyond  the  other,  she  sat  down,  cowering.  Sho  had 
drawn  up  her  little  feet,  but  Hhe  was  still  colder,  and  sho 
did  not  dare  to  go  home,  for  she  had  sold  no  matches,  and 
did  not  bring  a  farthing  of  money.  From  her  father  she 
would  certainly  receive  a  beatii^,  and  besides,  it  was  cold 
at  home,  for  they  had  nothing  over  them  but  a  oof  through 
which  the  wind  whistled,  though  the  largest  rents  had  been 
stopped  with  straw  and  rags. 

Her  little  hands  were  almost  benumbed  with  the  cold. 
Ah  !  a  match  might  do  her  good,  if  she  could  only  draw 
one  from  the  bunme,  and  rub  it  against  the  wall,  and  waim 
her  hands  at  it.  She  drew  one  out.  R-r-atch !  ho>.  it 
sputtered  and  bum^ !  It  was  a  warm,  bright  flanw,  iko 
a  little  candle,  when  she  held  her  hands  over  it ;  it  wm  a, 
wonderful  little  light  1  It  really  seemed  to  the  little  girl  as 
if  she  Hat  before  a  great  poUshed  stove,  with  bright  brass 
feet  aiid  a  brass  cover.  How  the  fire  burned  !  how  com- 
fortable it  was !  but  the  little  flame  went  out,  the  stove 
vanished,  and  she  had  only  the  remains  of  the  burned 
match  in  her  hand. 

A  second  was  rubbed  against  the  wall.  It  burned  up, 
and  when  tiie  light  feU  upon  the  wall  it  became  transparent 
like  a  thin  veil,  and  she  could  see  through  it  into  the 
room.  On  the  table  a  snow-white  clotii  was  spread  ;  upon 
it  stood  a  shining  dinner  service ;  the  roast  goose  smoked 
gloriously,  stuffed  with  apples  and  dried  plums.  And  what 
was  still  more  splendid  to  behold,  the  goose  hopped  do'w-ii 
from  the  dish,  and  waddled  along  the  floor,  with  a  knife 
and  fork  in  its  breast,  to  the  little  girl.  Then  the  match 
went  out,  and  only  the  thick,  damp,  cold  wall  was  before 
her.    She  lighted  another  match.    Then  she  was  sitting 
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under  a  beautiful  Christmas  tree  ;  it  ww.  greater  and  more 
ornamented  than  the  one  she  had  seen  through  the  glass 
door  last  Christmas  at  the  rich  merchant  s.  Thousands  of 
candles  burned  upon  the  green  branches,  and  coloured 
pictures  like  those  in  the  print  shops  looked  dowii  upon 
them.  The  Uttle  girl  stretched  forth  her  hand  towards 
them ;   then  the  match  went  out.    The  Christmas  hghts 


mounted  higher.  She  saw  them  now  as  stars  m  the  sky  : 
one  of  them  fell  down,  forming  a  long  hne  of  fire. 

•  Now  some  one  is  dymg,'  thought  the  httle  gurl,  for  her 
old  grandmother,  the  only  person  who  had  loved  her,  and 
who  was  now  dead,  had  told  her  that  when  a  star  feU  down 
a  soul  mounted  up  to  God.  „     ..  i 

She  rubbed  another  match  against  the  wall ;  it  became 
bright  again,  and  in  the  brightness  the  old  grandmother 
stood  clear  and  shining,  mild  and  lovely. 

'  Grandmother  ! '  cried  the  child.  '  Oh  !  take  ma  with 
you  !    I  know  you  will  go  when  the  match  is  burned  out. 
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You  wUl  vanish  like  the  warm  fire,  the  beautiful  roast 
goose,  and  the  great  glorious  Christmas  tree  ! ' 

And  she  hastily  rubbed  the  whole  bundle  of  matches,  for 
she  wished  to  hold  her  grandmother  fast.  And  the  matches 
burned  with  such  a  glow  that  it  became  brighter  than  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  ;  grandmother  had  never  been  so 
large  or  so  beautiful.  She  took  the  little  girl  in  her  arms, 
and  both  flew  in  brightness  and  joy  above  the  earth,  very, 
very  high,  and  up  there  was  neither  cold,  nor  hunger,  nor 
care— they  were  with  God  ! 

But  in  the  comer,  leaning  against  the  wall,  sat  in  the 
cold  morning  hovas  the  poor  girl  with  red  cheeks  and 
smiling  mouth,  frozen  to  death  on  the  last  evening  of  the 
Old  Year.  The  New  Year's  sun  rose  upon  a  little  corpse  ! 
The  child  sat  there,  stiff  and  cold,  with  the  matches  of 
which  one  bundle  was  burned.  '  She  wanted  to  warm 
herself,'  the  people  said.  No  one  imagined  what  a  beautiful 
thing  she  had  seen,  and  in  what  glory  she  had  gone  in  with 
her  grandmother  to  the  New  Year's  joy. 


A  PICTURE  FROM  THE  FORTRESS  WALL 

It  is  autumn  :  we  stand  on  the  fortress  wall,  and  look 
out  over  the  sea ;  we  look  at  the  nume^  is  ships,  and  at 
the  Swedish  coast  on  the  other  side  of  ^e  Sound,  which 
rises  high  in  the  evening  glow ;  behind  us  the  rampart 
goes  stwply  down  ;  mighty  trees  surround  us,  the  yellow 
leaves  flutter  down  from  the  branches.  Down  there  where 
the  sentinel  goes,  stand  gloomy  houses  fenced  in  with 
palisades ;  inside  these  it  is  very  narrow  and  dismal,  but 
still  more  dismal  is  it  behind  the  grated  loopholes  in  the 
wall,  for  there  sit  the  prisoners,  the  worst  criminals. 

A  ray  of  the  sinking  sun  shoots  into  the  bare  cell  of  one 
of  the  captives.  The  sun  shines  upon  the  good  and  the 
evil.  The  dark  stubborn  criminal  throws  an  impatient 
look  at  the  cold  ray.  A  little  bird  flies  towards  the  grating. 
The  bird  twitters  to  the  wick«^d  as  to  the  just.  He  only 
utters  his  short '  tweet !  tweet !  *  but  he  perches  upon  the 
grating,  claps  his  wii^s,  pecks  a  feather  from  one  of  them, 
puffs  himself  out,  and  sets  his  feathers  on  end  on  his  neck 
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and  breast :  and  the  bad  chained  man  looks  at  him : 
a  mildTeVpression  comes  into  the  crimmal',  hard  face ; 
in  Ws  broait  there  swells  up  a  thought-a  thought  he 
h  nwelf  cannot  rightly  analyse ;  but  the  thought  ha^  to  do 
vSThrsunbeam.  with  tfie  scent  of  violets  which  grow 
Criantlv  m  spring  at  the  foot  of  the  waU.    Now  the 


hums  of  the  huntora  sound  merry  and  full.  The  little  bird 
lies  away  from  the  prisoner's  gratmg :  the  sunbeam 
vanishes,  and  again  it  is  dark  in  the  room,  and  dark  m  the 
heart  of  th<.  bad  man ;  but  still  the  sun  has  shone  rnto  that 
heart,  and  the  twittering  of  the  bird  has  touched  it ! 

Sound  on,   vo  -lorioSs  strains  of  the  hunting-horns 
The  evening  is  mild,  the  sea  is  smooth  as  a  mirror  and 
calm. 
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Near  tho  crass-covered  rampart  which  encircles  Copen- 
hagen lies  a  great  red  house  with  many  windows ;  m 
thfse  grow   l^lsams  and   plants  of  southernwood;   tho 


interior  is  sufficiently  poverty-stricken     and  Poor  and  old 
are  the  people  who  mhabit  it.    The  buildmg  is  ihe  Vartu 

Almshouse.  ,  u        -j      „u« 

Look  I  at  the  window  there  leans  an  old  maid  .  she 
plucks  the  withered  leaf  from  the  balbam,  and  looks  at 
the  grass-covered  rampart,  on  which  many  children  are 
play^g.  Whatistheoldmaidthinkngof?  A  whole  life- 
drama  is  unfolding  itself  before  her  mmd. 

♦  The  noor  little  children,  how  happily  they  play  !  What 
red  cheeks  and  what  angels'  yes  !  but  they  have  no  shoes 
nor  stockings.  Iney  da"nce  on  the  gr^n  rampart,  just  on 
the  place  where,  aceordiiig  to  the  old  story,  the  ground 
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always  Hank  in,  many  years  ago,  and  where  an  innocent 
child  had  been  lured  by  means  of  flowers  and  tovs,  into 
an  open  grave,  which  was  afterwards  built  up  while  the 
child  played  and  ate ;  and  from  that  moment  the  mound 
remained  firm  and  fast,  and  was  quickly  covered  with  fine 
green  turf.  The  little  people  who  now  play  on  that  spot 
know  nothing  of  the  old  tale,  else  would  they  fancy  they 
heard  the  child  orving  deep  below  the  earth,  and  the 
dew-drops  on  each  blade  of  grass  would  be  to  them  tears 
of  woe.  Nor  do  they  know  the  story  of  the  Danish  King 
who,  when  the  enemy  lav  outside,  rode  past  here  and  took  an 
uath  that  he  would  die  here  in  his  nest :  then  cani(>  women 
and  men  who  poured  boiling  water  down  over  the  white- 
clad  foes,  who,  m  the  snow,  were  crawling  up  the  outer  side 
of  the  rampart. 

'  No  !  the  poor  little  ones  are  playing  with  light  spirits. 
Play  on,  play  on,  thou  little  maiden  1  Soon  the  years  will 
come-— yes,  those  glorious  years.  The  candidates  for  con- 
firmation walk  hand  in  hand :  thou  hast  a  white  frock  on 
— it  has  cost  thy  m- jther  much  labour,  and  yet  it  is  only 
cut  down  for  thee  out  of  an  old  larger  dress  1  You  will 
also  wear  a  red  shawl ;  and  what  if  it  hang  too  far  down  ? 
People  will  only  see  how  large,  how  very  large  it  is.  You 
are  thinking  of  your  dress,  and  of  the  Giver  of  all  good ; 
so  glorious  IS  it  to  wander  on  the  green  rampart. 

'  And  the  years  roll  by  with  many  dark  days,  but  you 
have  your  cheerful  young  spirit,  and  you  have  gained 
a  friend^  you  know  not  how.  You  meet,  oh,  how  often  ! 
You  walk  together  on  the  rampart  in  the  fresh  spring, 
when  all  the  bells  of  the  church  steeples  ring  on  the  great 
Day  of  Intercession. 

*  Scarcely  have  the  violets  come  forth,  but  outside 
Rosenborg  there  is  a  tree  bright  with  the  first  green  buds. 
There  you  stop.  Every  year  this  tree  sends  forth  fresh 
green  shoots.  Alas  !  it  is  not  so  with  the  human  heart ! 
Dark  mists,  more  in  number  than  those  that  cover  the 
northern  skies,  cloud  the  human  heart.  Poor  child — thy 
friend's  bridal  chamber  is  a  black  coffin,  and  thou  becomest 
an  old  maid.  From  the  almshouse  %«ndow  behind  the 
balsams  thou  shalt  look  on  the  merry  children  at  play  and 
•halt  see  thy  own  history  renewed' 
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And  that  is  the  life-drama  that  passes  before  the  old 
maid  while  she  looks  out  upon  the  rampart,  where  the 
children  with  their  red  cheeks  and  bare  shoeless  feet  are 
rejoicing  merrily,  like  the  other  birds  of  Heaven. 
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THE  OLD  STREET  IJVMP 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  story  of  the  old  Street  Lamp  ?  It 
is  not  so  remarkably  entertainin.^,  but  it  may  be  listened 
lo  for  once  in  a  way. 

It  was  a  very  honeet  old  Lamp,  that  had  done  its  work 
/or  iiV*ny,  many  years,  b"i  -  'hich  was  now  to  be  pensioned 
(ifr  it  hung  for  the  Ir.  i  tyi  e  to  iis  post,  and  gave  lig;ht 
tv.  the  street.  It  fe't  m  s^;.  old  dancer  at  the  theatre,  w:-*) 
is  dancing  for  the  i< «!  i^aio,  and  who  to-morrow  will  sit 
forgotten  in  her  garret.  The  Lamp  was  in  great  fear  about 
the  morrow,  for  it  knew  that  it  was  to  appear  in  the  council- 
house,  and  to  be  inspected  by  the  mayor  and  the  council, 
to  see  if  it  were  fit  for  further  service  or  not. 

Aa.J  then  it  was  to  be  decided  whether  it  was  to  show 
its  light  in  future  for  the  inhabitants  of  some  suburb,  or 
in  the  country  in  some  manufactory  :  perhaps  it  would  have 
to  go  at  once  into  an  iron  foundry  to  be  melted  down. 
In  this  last  case  anything  might  be  mads  of  it ;  but  the 
question  whether  it  would  remember,  in  its  now  state,  that 
it  had  been  a  Street  lAmp,  troubled  it  terribly.  Whatever 
might  happen,  this  much  was  certain,  that  it  woukl  be 
separated  from  the  watchman  and  his  wife,  whom  it  had 
got  to  look  upon  as  quite  belonging  to  its  family.  It  became 
a  lamp  when  he  became  a  watchman.  The  w  <>  <vr~  a  little 
proud  in  those  days.  Only  in  the  evening,  y"'  "':  sh?  went 
by,  she  deigned  to  glance  at  the  Lamp ;  iu  \l''  tl^^i;ime 
never.  But  now,  in  these  latter  years,  when  all  lai^d,  the 
watchman,  his  wife,  and  the  Lamp,  had  grown  old,  the  wife 
had  also  tended  it,  cleaned  it,  and  provided  it  with  oil .  The 
two  old  people  were  thoroughly  non^t ;  never  had  they 
chmited  tne  Lamp  of  a  single  orop  of  the  oil  provided  for  it. 

It  was  the  Lamp's  last  night  in  the  street,  and  to-morrow 
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it  wa8  to  go  to  the  counoU-house  -those  were  two  dark 
thoughts  !  No  wonder  that  it  did  not  bum  brightly.  But 
man?  other  thoughts  pwaed  through  its  bram.  On  what 
a  number  of  events  haSit  shone-how  much  it  had  seenj 
Perhap  as  much  as  the  mayor  and  the  whole  council  had 
hoheld  But  it  did  not  give  utterance  to  these  thoughts, 
K  was  a  gUd  honest  ofd  Lamn.  that  would  not  willingly 
hurt  any  one.  and  least  of  all  t'hose  in  authority.  Many 
thUiKS  pLscd  through  its  mind,  and  at  times  ite  light  flashed 
up^^inS  moments  it  had  a  feeling  that  it.  too.  would 

be  remembered.  .    ^^  .„•  i,, 

•  There  was  that  handsome  young  man— it  is  certainly 
a  long  while  ago-he  had  a  letter  on  pink  paper  with  a  gilt 
Xe     It  was  so  prettily  written,  as  if  by  a  lady's  hand 
&  he  read  it.  Snd  kiaed  it.  and  looked  up  to  me  with 
eyes  which  said  plainly.  "  I  am  the  happiest  of  men ! 
Only  he  and  I  know  what  was  wntten  in  this  first  letter 
from  his  true  love.    Yes.  I  remember  »««t»^f  ,P%' "^^^^ 
It  is  wonderful  how  our  thoughts  fly  about  I    There  was 
a  funeral  procession  in  the  street :    tho  youM  b^"t»J"l 
lady  lay  in  the  decorated  hearse,  in  a  ccffin  adorned  with 
floJe«  and  wreaths;    and  a   number   at  torchen   quite 
darkened  my  light.    The  neople  stood  m  crowds  by  the 
houses,  and  aU  followed  tiie  procession.     But  when  thj 
torched  had  passed  from  before  my  face,  and  I  looke^l 
round,  a  smgle  person  stood  leanmg  against  my  post, 
Xpkig      I  shalUever  forget  the  mournful  eyes  that 

^"^TJ^  and  rii^Sw  thoughts  occupied  the  old  Street  Lantern, 
which  shone  to-night  for  the  last  time.  u    ;-  ♦« 

The  sentry  relieved  from  his  post  at  least  knows  who  is  to 
succeed  him.  and  may  whisper  a  few  ^^^ds  ^ J^"j:' >* 
the  Lamp  did  not  know  its  successor  ;  and  yet  it  might  ha\  e 
given  a  few  useful  hints  with  respect  to  ram  and  fog.  and 
some  information  as  to  how  far  the  rays  of  the  moon  Jit 
up  the  pavement,  and  from  what  direction  the  wind  usually 

''^On  the  bridge  of  the  gutter  stood  three  i)orsons  who 
wished  to  introduce  themselves  to  the  Lamp,  for  they 
thought  the  Lamp  itself  could  appoint  its  successor.  The 
first  was  a  herring's  head,  that  could  gleam  with  light  m 
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the  darknefls.  He  thought  it  would  be  a  great  saving  of 
oil  if  they  put  him  up  on  the  post.  Number  two  was  a  piece 
of  rotten  wood,  which  also  glimmers  in  the  dark,  and 
always  more  than  a  piece  of  fish,  it  said  to  itself  ;  i^esides, 
it  was  the  last  piece  of  a  tree  which  had  once  been  the  pride 
of  the  forest.  The  third  person  was  a  glow-worm.  Where 
this  one  had  come  from,  the  Lamn  couul  not  imagine  ;  but 
there  it  was,  and  it  could  give  light.  But  the  rotten  wood 
and  the  herring's  head  swore  by  all  that  was  good  that  it 
only  gave  light  at  certain  times,  and  could  not  be  brought 
into  competition  with  themselves. 

The  old  Lamp  declared  that  not  one  of  them  gave 
sufficient  light  to  fill  the  office  of  a  street  lamp ;  but  not 
one  of  them  would  believe  thi«.  When  they  heard  that  the 
Lamp  had  not  the  office  to  give  away,  they  were  very  glad 
of  it,  and  declared  that  the  Lamp  was  too  decrepit  to  make 
a  good  choice. 

At  the  same  moment  the  Wind  cam?)  careering  from  the 
comer  of  the  street,  and  blew  through  the  air-holes  of  the 
old  Street  Lamp. 

'  What 's  this  I  hear  ? '  he  asked.  '  Are  you  to  go 
away  to-morrow  ?  Is  this  the  last  evening  that  I  shall 
find  you  here  ?  Then  I  must  make  you  a  present  at 
pivrting.  I  will  blow  into  your  brain-box  in  such  a  way  that 
you  shall  be  able  in  future  not  only  to  remember  evervthing 
you  have  seen  and  heard,  but  that  you  shall  have  such  light 
within  you  as  shaU  enable  you  to  see  all  that  is  road  of  or 
spoken  of  in  your  presence.* 

*  Yes,  that  is  really  much,  very  much  ! '  said  the  old 
Lamp.  '  I  thank  you  heartily.  I  only  hope  I  shall  not  be 
melted  down.' 

'  That  is  not  likely  to  happen  at  once,'  said  the  WMnd. 
'  Now  I  will  blow  up  your  memory  :  if  you  receive  several 
presents  of  this  kind,  you  may  pass  your  old  days  very 
ajreeably.* 

*  If  only  I  ar'  not  melted  down  ! '  said  the  Lamp  again. 
'  Or  should  I  retain  my  memory  even  in  that  case  ?  ' 

*  Be  sensible,  old  Lamp,*  said  the  Wind.  And  he  blow, 
and  at  that  moment  the  Moon  stepped  forth  from  behind 
the  clouds. 

*  What  will  you  give  the  old  Lamp  ?  *  a»?tc<l  the  Wind. 
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•I'll  give  nothing,'  replied  the  Moon.  '  I  am  on  the 
wane,  and  the  lamps  never  lighted  me  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
I've  often  given  light  for  the  lamps.' 

And  with  th'^se  words  the  Moon  hid  herself  again  behind 
the  clouds,  to  be  safe  from  further  importunity. 

A  drop  now  fell  upon  the  Lamp,  as  if  from  the  roof  ; 
but  the  drop  explained  that  it  came  from  the  clouds,  and 
was  a  present — ^perhaps  the  best  present  possible. 

'  I  shall  penetrate  you  so  completely  that  you  shall 
receive  the  faculty,  if  you  wish  it,  to  turn  into  rust  in  one 
night,  and  to  crumble  into  dust.'  ^    ,     „,.  j 

The  Lamp  considered  this  a  bad  present,  and  the  Wmd 
thought  so  too.  . 

'  l5oe6  no  one  give  more  ?  does  no  one  give  more  ?  it 
blew  as  loud  as  it  could. 

Then  a  bright  shooting  star  fell  down,  forming  a  long 
bright  stripe. 

*  What  was  that  ? '  cried  the  Herring's  Head.  Did 
not  a  star  fall  ?  I  really  think  it  went  into  the  Lamp ! 
Certainly  if  such  high-born  personages  try  for  this  office, 
we  may  say  good  night  and  betake  ourselves  home.' 

And  so  they  did,  all  three.  But  the  old  Lamp  shed 
a  marvelloup  strong  light  around. 

*  That  was  a  glorious  present,'  it  said.  *  The  bright  stars 
which  I  have  always  admired,  and  which  shine  as  I  could 
never  shine  though  I  shone  with  all  my  might,  have  noticed 
me,  a  poor  old  lamp,  and  have  sent  me  a  present,  by  giving 
me  the  faculty  that  all  I  remember  and  see  as  clearly  as  if 
it  stood  before  roe,  shall  also  be  seen  by  all  whom  I  love. 
And  in  this  lies  the  true  pleasure  ;  for  joy  that  mx  cannot 
share  with  others  is  only  half  enjoyed.' 

*  That  sentiment  does  honour  to  your  heart,  said  the 
Wind.  *  But  for  that  wax  lights  are  necessary.  If  these 
are  not  lit  up  in  you,  your  rare  faculties  will  be  of  no  use  to 
others.  Look  you,  the  stars  did  not  think  of  that ;  they 
take  you  and  every  other  light  for  wax.  But  now  I  am 
tired  and  I  willlie down.'    And  he  lay  down. 

The  next  dav—yes,  it  will  be  best  that  we  pass  over  the 
^ext  day.  The  next  evenina  the  Lamp  was  resting  in 
a  grandfather's  chair.  And  guoss  where  !  In  the  watch- 
man's dwelling.    Ho  had  bc-g^ed  as  a  favour  of  the  mayor 
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and  the  council  that  he  might  keep  the  Street  Lamp.  The> 
laughed  at  his  request,  but  the  Lamp  was  given  to  nim,  and 
now  it  lay  in  the  great  arm-chair  by  the  warm  stove.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  Lamp  had  grown  bigger,  now  that  it 
occupied  the  chair  all  alone. 

The  old  people  sat  at  supper,  and  looked  kindly  at  the 
old  Lamp,  to  whom  they  would  willingly  have  granted 
a  place  at  their  table. 

Their  dwelling  was  certainly  only  a  cellar  two  yards 
below  the  footway,  and  one  had  to  cross  a  stone  passage 
to  get  into  the  room.  But  within  it  was  very  comfortable 
and  warm,  and  strips  of  list  had  been  nailed  to  the  door. 
Everjrthing  looked  clean  and  neat,  and  there  were  curtains 
round  the  bed  and  the  little  windows.  On  the  window-sill 
stood  two  curious  flower-pots,  which  sailor  Christian  had 
brought  home  from  the  East  or  West  Indies.  They  were 
only  of  clay,  and  represented  two  elephants.  The  backs 
of  these  creatures  were  wanting  ;  and  instead  of  them 
there  bloomed  from  within  the  earth  with  which  one 
elephant  was  filled,  some  very  excellent  leeks,  and  that 
was  the  old  folk's  kitchen  garden  ;  out  of  the  other  grew 
a  great  geranium,  and  that  was  their  flower  garden.  On 
the  wall  hung  a  great  coloured  print  representing  the 
Congress  of  Vieima.  There  you  had  all  the  Kings  and 
Emperors  at  once.  A  Qrandfather's  clock  with  heavy 
weights  went  '  tick  !  tick  ! '  and  in  fact  it  always  went 
too  fast ;  but  the  old  people  declared  this  was  far  better 
than  if  it  went  too  slow.  They  ate  their  supper,  and  the 
Street  Lamp  lay,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  arm-chair  close 
beside  the  dtove.  It  seemed  to  the  Lamp  as  if  the  whole 
world  had  besn  turned  round.  But  when  the  old  watchman 
looked  at  it,  and  spoke  of  all  that  they  two  had  gone 
through  in  rain  and  in  fog,  in  the  bright  short  nights  of 
summer  and  in  the  long  winter  nights,  when  the  snow 
beat  down,  and  one  longed  to  be  at  home  in  the  cellar, 
then  the  old  Lamp  found  its  wits  again.  It  saw  everything 
as  clearly  as  if  it  was  happening  then  ;  yes,  the  Wind  had 
kindled  a  capital  light  for  it. 

The  old  people  were  very  active  and  industrious  ;  not 
a  single  hour  v.as  wasted  in  idleness.  On  Sunday  afternoon 
sume  book  or  other  was  brought  out ;    generally  a  book 
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of  travelH.  And  the  old  man  read  aloud  about  Africa, 
about  the  groat  woods,  with  elephants  running  about  wild  ; 
and  the  old  woman  listened  intently,  and  looked  furtively 
at  the  clay  elephants  which  served  for  flower-pots. 

'  I  can  almost  imagine  it  to  myself  ! '  said  she. 

And  the  Lamp  wished  particularly  that  a  wax  candle 
had  been  there,  and  could  be  lighted  up  in  it ;  for  then  the 
eld  woman  would  be  able  to  see  evor3rthing  to  the  siaallcst 
detail,  just  as  the  Lamp  saw  it — the  tall  trees  with  great 
branches  all  entwined,  the  naked  black  men  on  horseback, 
and  whole  droves  of  elephants  crashing  through  the  reeds 
with  their  broad  clumsy  feet. 

Of  what  use  are  all  my  faculties  if  I  can't  obtain  a  wax 
light  ? '  sighed  the  Lamp.  '  They  have  only  oil  and  tallow 
candles,  and  that 's  not  enough.' 

One  day  a  great  number  of  wax  candle-ends  came  down 
into  the  cellar :  the  larger  pieces  were  bumed.and  the  smaller 
ones  the  old  woman  used  for  waxing  her  thread.  So  there 
were  wax  candles  enough  ;  but  no  one  thought  of  putting 
a  little  piece  into  the  Lamp. 

*  Here  I  stand  with  my  rare  faculties  ! '  thought  the  Lamp. 
'  1  carry  everything  within  me,  and  cannot  lot  them  partake 
of  it ;  they  don't  know  that  I  am  able  to  cover  these  v.  hiie 
walls  with  the  most  gorgeous  tapestry,  to  change  them 
into  noble  forests,  and  all  that  they  can  possibly  wish.' 

The  Lamp,  however,  was  kept  neat  and  clean,  and  sttxKl 
all  shining  in  a  corner,  where  it  caught  the  eyes  of  all. 
Strangers  considered  it  a  bit  of  old  rubbish  ;  but  the  old 
people  did  not  care  for  that ;  they  loved  the  Lamp. 

One  day — it  was  the  old  watchman's  birthday — the  old 
woman  approached  the  Lantern,  smiling  to  herself,  and  said, 

•  I'll  make  an  illumination  to-day,  in  honour  of  my  old 
man  !  ' 

And  the  Lamp  rattled  it«  metal  cover,  for  it  thought. 
'  Well,  at  last  there  will  be  a  light  within  me.'  But  only  oil 
was  produced,  and  no  wax  light  appeared.  The  Lamp 
burned  throughout  the  whole  evening,  but  now  understotxl. 
only  too  well,  that  the  gift  of  the  stare  would  Ui  a  hidden 
treasure  for  all  it«  life.  Then  it  had  a  dream  :  for  one 
{Hissessing  it^  rare  faeulties,  to  di-eam  w  a,s  not  dilfieult .  ft 
seemed  as  if  the  old  people  were  dead,  and  th;it  itself  had 
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been  tukeii  to  the  ii on  foundry  to  be  melted  down.  It 
felt  BH  much  alarmed  as  on  that  day  when  it  was  to  appear 
in  the  council-house  to  be  inspected  by  the  mayor  and 
council.  But  though  the  power  had  been  given  to  it  to 
fall  into  rust  and  dust  at  will,  it  did  not  use  this  power. 
It  was  put  into  the  furnace,  and  turned  into  an  iron 
candlestick,  as  fair  a  candlestick  as  you  would  desire — one 
on  wliich  wax  lights  were  to  be  burned.  It  had  received 
the  form  of  an  angel  holding  a  great  nosegay  ;  and  the  wax 
I'ght  was  to  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  nosegay. 

The  candlestick  had  a  place  assigned  to  it  on  a  green 
writing-table.  The  room  wap  very  comfortable  ;  many 
books  stood  round  about  the  walls,  which  were  htmg  with 
beautiful  pictures  ;  it  belonged  to  a  poet.  Everything 
that  he  wrote  or  composed  showed  itself  roxmd  about  him. 
The  room  was  changed  to  thick  dark  forests,  sometimes 
to  beautiful  meadows,  where  the  storks  strutted  about, 
sometimes  again  to  a  ship  sailing  on  the  foaming  ocean. 

*  What  faculties  lie  hidden  in  me !  *  said  the  old 
Lamp,  when  it  awoke.  '  I  could  almost  wish  to  bf 
meltetl  down  !  But  no  I  that  must  not  be  so  long  as  the 
old  people  live.  They  love  mo  for  myself  ;  I  am  like  a 
child  to  them  ;  they  have  cleaned  mo  and  have  given  me 
oil.    I  am  as  well  on  now  as  the  whole  Congress.' 

And  from  that  time  it  enjoyed  more  inward  peace  ;  and 
the  honest  old  Street  Lamp  had  well  deserved  to  enjoy  it. 
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One  would  really  have  thought  that  something  important 
was  going  ou  by  the  duck-pond  ;  but  nothing  was  goinj.T  on. 
All  the  ducks  lying  quietly  upon  the  water,  or  standing  on 
their  heads  in  it — for  they  could  do  that — swam  suddenly 
to  the  shore.  One  could  see  the  traces  of  their  feet  on  the 
wot  clay,  and  their  quacking  sounded  far  and  wide.  The 
water,  latoly  clear  and  bright  as  a  mirror,  was  quite  in 
a  commotion.  Before,  every  tree,  everj'  neighbouring  bush, 
the  old  furni  tuiUKC  with  the  holes  in  the  roof  and  tlie 
.swallow's  nest,  and  especially  the  great  rose  bush  covered 
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with  flowers,  had  been  mirrored  in  it.     This  rose  bush 
covered  the  wall  and  hung  over  the  water,  in  which  eve^ 
thinir  appeared  as  in  a  picture,  only  that  everything  stood 
on  ite  head  ;   but  when  the  water  was  set  m  motion  each 
thing  ran  into  the  other,  and  the  Picture  was  «one.    Two 
feathers,  which  the  fluttering  duoks  had  lost,  floated  to 
and  fro,  and  all  at  once  they  took  a  start,  as  if  the  ™d 
were  coming  ;  but  the  wind  did  not  come,  so  they  h^  to 
be  still    and  the  water  became  qmet  and  smooth  again. 
One  coild  see  distinctly  the  gable,  with  the  swallow  s  nest 
and  the  rose  bush.    The  Roses  mirrored  themselves  m  it 
attain ;    they  were  beautiful,  but  they  did  not  know  it, 
Itor  no  one  had  told  them.    The  sun  shone  among  the 
delicate  leaves ;  everything  breathed  in  the  «Tf,  ^F^fi^fi 
and  all  felt  as  wo  feel  when  we  are  filled  with  the  thought 

^^XrCutiSfh^er  said  each  Rose.  'Only  one 
thing  I  wish,  that  I  were  able  to  kiss  the  sun,  because  it 
is  so  bright  and  so  warm.  The  roses,  too  m  the  water 
yonder,  olr  images,  I  should  like  to  kiss  and  the  PJ^tty  bi^ 
in  the  nest*.  There  are  some  up  yonder  too  ;  thev  thrust 
out  their  heads  and  pipe  quite  feebly  :  they  Eave  no 
feathers  like  their  father  and  mother.  1  hey  are  good 
neighbours,  below  and  above.    How  beautiful  is  Me  1 

fhe  young  ones  above  and  below -those  below  are 
certainly  only  shadows  in  the  water--were  Sparrows; 
their  parents  were  Sparrows  too  ;  they  had  taken  possession 
of  the  empty  swallow's  nest  of  last  year,  and  kept  house  m 
it  as  if  it  had  been  their  own. 

•Are  those  ducJ^'  children  swimming  yonder  ?  a^ked 
the  young  Sparrows,  when  they  noticed  the  ducks  feathers 

upon  the  water,  ,  ^^i-^ 

•If  you  muat  ask  questions,  ask  sensible  ones,  replied 
their  mother.  'Don't  you  see  that  they  are  feathers? 
living  clothes,  stuff  like  I  wear  and  like  you  will  wear  ; 
but  ours  is  finer.  I  wish,  by  the  way,  we  had  those  up  here 
in  our  oA^-n  nest,  for  they  keep  one  warm.  I  wonder  what 
the  ducks  were  so  frightene<f  at ;  there  must  have  been 
something  in  the  water.  Not  at  me,  certainly,  though 
r^T"liep"  to  you  rather  loudly.  The  thick-headed 
roses  ought  to  know  it,  but  they  know  i^othing ;  they  only 
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look  at  one  another  and  smell.  I'm  very  tired  of  those 
neighbours.' 

'  Just  listen  to  those  darling  bird«  up  there,'  said  the 
Roses.  '  They  begin  to  want  to  sing,  but  aio  not  able  yet. 
But  it  >vill  come  in  time.  What  a  pleasure  that  must  be  ! 
It 's  nice  to  have  such  merry  neighbours.' 

Suddenly  two  horses  came  gallopping  up  to  water.  A 
peasant  boy  rode  i)n  one,  and  he  had  taken  off  all  his  clothes, 
except  his  big  black  hat  which  was  so  big  and  broad.  The 
boy  whistled  like  a  bird,  and  rode  into  the  pond  where 
it  was  deepest,  and  when  he  came  past  the  rose  bush  he 
plucked  *  rose,  and  put  it  upon  his  hat.  And  now  he 
thought  ho  looked  very  fine,  and  rode  on.  The  other  Kosos 
looked  after  their  sister,  and  said  to  each  other,  "  Whither 
may  she  be  joume^nng  ?  '  but  they  did  not  know. 

'  I  should  like  to  go  out  into  the  world,'  said  the  one 
to  the  other  ;  '  but  it 's  beautiful,  too,  here  at  home  among 
the  green  leaves.  All  day  the  sun  shines  warm  and  bright, 
and  in  the  night-time  the  sky  is  more  beautiful  still  ;  we 
can  see  that  through  all  the  little  holes  in  it.' 

They  meant  the  stars,  but  they  knew  no  better. 

•  We  make  it  lively  about  the  house,'  said  the  Mother- 
Sparrow  ;  '  and  "  the  swallow's  nest  brings  luck  ",  people 
say,  so  they're  glad  to  sea  us.  But  the  neighbours !  Such 
a  rose  bush  climbing  up  the  wall  causes  damp.  It  will 
most  likely  be  taken  away  ;  and  then,  at  least,  corn  will 
perhaps  grow  here.  The  roses  are  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be 
looked  at  and  smelt,  or  at  most  one  may  be  stuck  on 
a  hat.  Every  year,  I  know  from  my  mother,  they  fall  off. 
The  farmer's  wife  preserves  them,'  and  puts  salt  among 
them  ;  then  they  get  a  French  name  that  1  neither  can  nor 
will  pronounce,  and  are  put  upon  the  fire  to  make  a  good 
smell.  You  see,  that  s  their  life.  They're  only  for  the 
e3'e  and  the  nose.    No  v  you  know  it.' 

When  the  evening  came,  and  the  gnats  danced  In  the 
warm  air  and  the  red  clouds,  the  Nightingale  came  and 
sang  to  the  Roses,  saying  that  tbo  beautiful  was  like 
sunshine  to  the  world,  and  that  the  beautiful  lived  for  ever. 
But  the  Roses  thought  the  Nightingale  was  singing  of 
itself,  and  indeed  one  might  easily  have  thought  so  ;  they 
never  imagined  that  the  song  was  about  them.    But  tlay 
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rejoiced  greatly  in  it,  and  wondered  whether  all  the  little 
Sparrowa  might  become  nightingales. 

'I  understood  the  song  of  that  bird  very  well,  said  the 
young  Sparrows,  '  only  one  word  was  not  clear.    What  is 

the  b&iuliful  V  ,.,,..      o 

'That's  nothing  at  all,'  replied  the  Mother-Sparrow; 
•  that 's  only  an  outside  affair.  Yonder,  at  the  nobleman  s 
seat,  where  the  pigeons  have  their  own  house,  and  have 
corn  and  iJeas  strewn  before  them  everv'  day,--I  ve  been 
there  myself,  and  dined  with  them  ;  for  tell  me  what 
company  you  keep,  and  I'll  tell  you  who  you  are— yonder 
at  the  nobleman's  seat  there  are  two  birds  with  green  neckn 
and  a  crest  upon  their  head  ;  they  can  spread  out  their  tails 
like  a  great  wheel,  and  then  it  plays  with  various  colours, 
so  that  the  sight  makes  one's  eyes  ache.  These  birds 
are  called  peacocks,  and  that 's  the  beautiftd.  xhey  shonUl 
only  be  plucked  a  little,  then  they  would  look  no  U  iter 
than  all  the  rest  of  us.  I  should  have  plucked  them  myself 
if  they  had  not  been  so  large. 

•  I'll  pluck  them,'  piped  the  little  Sparrow  who  had  no 

feathers  yet.  .   ,  , 

In  the  farm-house  dwelt  two  young  married  iieople  ; 
they  loved  each  other  well,  were  industrious  and  active, 
and  everything  in  their  homo  looked  very  pretty.  On 
Sundav  morning  the  young  wife  came  out,  plucked  a  hand- 
ful of  the  most  beaut  ifui  rones,  and  i>ut  them  into  a  glasn 
of  water,  which  she  put  upon  the  cupboard. 

•  Now  I  see  that  it  is  Sunday,'  said  the  husband,  and  he 
kissed  his  little  wife.  ,  ,    , ,        u 

They  sat  down,  read  their  hynui-boolr,  aivi  held  each 
other  by  the  hand  ;  aiul  the  sun  shone  on  the  fresh  roses 
and  the  young  couple.  , 

'  This  sight  is  really  too  wearisome,  said  tae  Mother- 
Sparrow,  who  could  I'-ok  from  the  nest  into  the  room  ; 
and  she  flew  away 

The  same  thing  ^^appen^-d  t)  a  »ext  Sunday,  for  every 
Sunday  fn  .'.  r,  .ses  wf.iv  ui.ioed  ui  th-  glass  ;  but  the  r'*« 
bush  bloc  5.  d  .is  beanti^ul  u^  ev*^r. 

The  youi'";  Sr« -^x^ws  had  f^^athcri  now,  and  wanted  to 
fly  out  too,  ba  the  niotht^r  vould  iiH  allow  it,  and  they 
Were  obUged  to  *n y  a  honw.   s^he  fle    alone  ;  but  however 
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it  may  have  happened,  before  «he  was  aware  of  it,  she  wa« 
entangled  in  a  noose  of  horse -hair  which  some  bovs  had 
fastened  to  the  branches.  The  horae-hair  wound  itself 
fast  romid  her  legs,  as  fast  as  if  it  would  cut  the  leg  through. 
What  pain,  what  a  fright  she  was  in  ! 

The  boys  came  running  up,  and  seized  the  bird  ,  und 
indeed,  roughly  enough. 

'  It 's  only  a  Sparrow,'  said  they ;  but  they  did  not  let 
her  go,  but  took  nor  home  with  them.  And  whei^e 'er  .-i 
cried,  they  tapped  her  on  the  beak. 

In  the  farm-house  atood  an  old  man,  who  und  r-.tc^d 
making  soap  for  shaving  and  washing,  in  cakes  as  well  as 
in  balls.  He  was  a  merry,  wandering  old  man.  When  he 
saw  the  Sparrow,  which  the  boys  had  brought,  and  for  which 
they  said  they  did  not  care,  he  said, 

'  Shall  we  make  it  very  beautiful  ? ' 

The  Mother-Sparrow  felt  an  icy  shudder  pass  through  her. 

Out  of  the  box,  in  which  were  the  most  brilliant  colours, 
the  old  man  tc»ok  a  quantity  of  shining  gold  leaf,  and  the 
boys  were  sent  for  some  white  of  egg,  with  which  the  Sparrow 
was  completely  smeared  ;  the  gold  lear  was  stuck  uj>on 
that,  ami  there  was  the  Mother-Sparrow  gilded  all  ov«»r. 
She  did  not  think  of  the  adornment,  but  trembled  all  over. 
And  the  soap-man  tore  of!  a  fragment  from  the  red  lir.inj! 
of  his  old  jacket,  cut  notches  in  it,  e  *  that  it  looked  like 
a  cock's  comb,  and  stuck  it  on  the  bird's  head. 

'  Now  you  shall  see  the  gold  bird  fly,'  said  the  old  man  ; 
and  he  released  the  Sparrow,  which  flew  away  in  .lendiy 
fear,  with  the  sunlight  shining  upon  her. 

How  it  glittered  !  All  the  Sparrows,  and  even  a  (Vciw, 
a  knowing  old  boy,  were  startled  at  the  sight  ;  hut  stiji 
they  flew  after  her,  to  know  what  kind  of  strung  •  bi;'^ 
this  might  be. 

*  From  where,  from  where  ?  '  cried  the  Crow. 

*  Wait  a  bit,  wait  a  bit.  !  '  said  the  Sparrows,  but  it  would 
not  wait. 

Driven  by  fear  and  horror,  she  flew  homeward  ;  she  was 
nearly  sinking  powerless  to  the  earth  ;  the  flock  of  pursuing 
birds  increas^,  and  some  even  tried  to  peck  at  her. 

*  liook  at  her  !  '  K>k  at  her  !  '  they  all  cried. 

'  Look  at  her  !    look  at  her  I '    rried  the  young  ones, 
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when  the  Mother-SpHrrow  approached  the  ueBt.  'That 
muat  be  a  young  peacock.  He  glitters  with  all  coIouth.  It 
quite  hurts  one's  eyes,  as  mother  told  us.  Piep  I  that 's 
vie  beautiful ! ' 

And  now  they  pecked  at  the  bird  with  their  little  beaks, 
fio  that  she  could  not  possibly  get  into  the  nest ;  she  was 
so  much  exhausted  that  she  could  not  even  say  '  Piep ! ' 
much  less  *  I  am  your  mother  ! ' 

The  other  birds  also  fell  upn  the  Sparrow,  and  plucked 
off  feather  after  feather  till  she  fell  bleeding  into  the  met; 
bush. 

'  You  poor  creature  ! '  said  all  the  Roses  :  *  be  quiet,  and 
we  will  hide  you.    Lean  your  head  against  us.' 

The  Sparrow  spread  out  her  wings  once  more,  then  drew 
them  tight  to  her  body,  and  lay  dead  by  the  neighbouring 
family,  the  beautiful  fresh  Roses. 

•  Piep  I  '  sounded  from  the  nest.  *  Where  can  our  mother 
be  ?  It 's  quite  inexplicable.  It  cannot  be  a  trick  of  hers, 
and  mean  that  we're  to  shift  for  ourselves  :  she  has  left 
us  the  house  as  an  inheritance,  but  to  which  of  us  shall  it 
belong  when  we  have  families  of  our  own  ?  ' 

*  Yes,  it  won't  do  for  you  to  stay  with  me  when  I  enlarge 
ray  establishment  with  a  wife  and  children,'  observed  the 
smallest. 

'  I  shall  have  more  wives  and  children  than  you  ! '  cried 
the  second. 

'  But  I  am  the  eldest !  '  said  the  third. 

Now  they  all  becam?  excited.  They  st  ruck  out  with  their 
wings,  hacked  with  th^  ?r  beaks,and  flump !  one  after  another 
was  thrust  out  of  tho  nest.  There  they  lay  with  their  anger, 
holding  their  heads  on  one  side,  and  blinking  with  the 
eye  that  looked  upwards.  That  wa.  their  way  of  being 
sulky. 

They  could  fly  a  little  ;  by  practice  they  improved,  and 
at  last  they  fixed  upon  a  sign  by  which  they  f.hould  know 
each  other  when  they  met  later  in  the  world.  This  sign 
was  to  be  the  cry  of  '  Piep  !  '  with  a  scratching  of  the  left 
foot  three  times  against  the  ground. 

The  young  Sparrow  that  had  remained  behind  in  the  nest 
made  itself  as  broad  as  it  possibly  could,  for  it  was  the 
proprietor.    But  the  proprietorship  did  not  last  long.    In 
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the  night  the  red  iire  bunt  thn>ugh  the  window,  the  Hame^ 
Heizecl  upon  the  roof,  the  dry  straw  blazed  brightly  up,  and 
the  whole  houMe  was  burned,  and  the  young  Sparrow  too  ; 
but  the  otherH  eHcaped  with  their  lives. 

When  the  sun  rose  again,  and  everything  looked  u«  much 
rcfrenhetl  an  if  nature  Imd  had  a  quiet  sleep,  there  remained 
of  the  famt-liotise  nothing  but  a  few  charred  beams,  leaning 
against  tLe  ubimncy  that  was  now  its  own  master.  Thick 
smoke  still  rose  from  among  the  fragments,  but  without 
stood  the  rose  bush  quite  unharmed,  and  every  11  »wer, 
every  twig,  was  reflect^  in  the  clear  water. 

'  How  beautifully  those  roses  bloom  before  the  ruined 
house  !  '  cried  a  passer-by.  '  1  cannot  imagine  a  more 
agreeable  picture  :  I  must  have  that.'" 

And  the  traveller  took  out  of  hi<  portfolio  a  little  book  with 
M  hite  leaves  :  he  was  a  painter,  ai.d  with  his  pencil  he  drev 
the  smoking  house,  the  charred  beans,  and  the  overhanging 
chimney,  which  bent  more  and  more ;  quite  in  the  foreground 
appeared  the  blooming  rose  bush,  whichprescnteJ  a  charming 
signt,and  indeedfor  its  sakethewhole  picture  had  been  made. 

Later  in  the  day,  the  two  Sparrows  that  had  been  born 
here  came  by. 

'  Where  is  the  house  I  '  asked  they.  '  Where  is  the  nest  ? 
Piep  !  AK  is  burned,  and  our  strong  brother  iw  burned  too. 
That  'a  what  he  has  got  by  keeping  the  nest  to  himself. 
Ihe  Roses  have  escaped  well  enough — there  they  stand 
yet,  with  their  red  cneeky.  They  certainly  don't  mourn 
at  their  neighbours  misfortune.  I  won't  speak  to  them ; 
it  'h  so  ugly  here,  that 's  my  opinion.'  And  they  flew  up 
and  away. 

On  a  beautiful  sunny  autumn  day,  when  one  could  almost 
have  believed  it  was  the  middle  of  summer,  there  hopped 
about  in  the  clean  dry  courtyard  of  the  nobleman's  seat, 
in  front  of  the  great  steps,  a  number  of  ))igeons,  black,  and 
white,  and  violet,  all  shining  in  the  »unlight.  The  old 
Mother-Pigeons  said  to  their  young  ones, 

'  Stand  in  groups,  stand  in  groups,  for  that  looks  much 
better.' 

*  What  are  those  little  grey  creatures,  that  run  about 
among  us  ?  '  asked  an  old  Pigeon,  with  red  and  green  in  her 
eyes.    *  little  grey  ones,  little  grey  ones  !  '  she  cried. 
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*  They  are  sparrows,  good  creatures.  We  have  always 
had  the  reputation  of  being  kind,  so  we  will  allow  them  3 
pick  up  the  com  with  us.  They  don't  interrupt  conversation, 
and  they  scrape  so  nicely  with  the  leg.'    ,    ,     ^  ,  ,  , 

Yes,  they  scraped  three  times  each  with  the  left  leg,  and 
said,  •  Piep.'  Bv  that  they  recognized  each  other  as  the 
Sparrows  from  the  nest  by  the  burned  house. 

*  Here  's  very  good  eating,'  said  the  Sparrows. 

The  Pigeons  strutted  roimd  one  another,  bulged  out  their 
chests  mightilv,  and  had  their  own  opinions. 

*  Do  you  see  that  pouter-pigeon  ?  '  said  one,  speaking  to 
the  others.  '  Do  you  see  that  one,  swallowing  the  peas  ? 
She  takes  too  many,  and  the  best,  moreover.  Curoo !  curoo ! 
Do  you  see  !iow  bald  she  is  getting  on  her  crest,  the  ugly 
spiteful  thing  !    Curoo  !  curoo  ! ' 

And  all  their  eyes  sparkled  with  spite. 

'  Stand  in  groups,  stand  in  groups  !  Little  grey  ones, 
little  grey  ones  !    Curoo  !  curoo  ! ' 

So  their  beaks  went  on  and  on,  and  so  they  will  go  on 
when  a  thousand  years  are  gone. 

The  Sparrows  feasted  bravely.  They  listened  attentively, 
and  even  stood  in  the  ranks  of  the  Pigeons,  but  it  did  not 
suit  them  well.  They  were  satisfied,  and  so  they  quitted 
tne  Pigeons,  exchanged  opinions  concerning  them,  slipped 
under  the  garden  railings,  and  when  they  found  the  door 
of  the  garden  open,  one  of  them,  who  was  over-fed,  and 
consequently  valorous,  hopped  on  the  threshold. 

'  Piep  !  '  said  he,  *  I  may  venture  that.' 

'  Piep ! '  said  the  other,  *so  can  I,  and  something  more  too.' 

And  he  hopped  right  into  the  room.  No  one  was  present ; 
the  third  Sparrow  saw  that,  and  hopped  still  farther  into 
the  room,  and  said, 

*  Rigat  in  or  not  at  all !  Bv  the  way,  this  is  a  funny 
man's-nest ;  and  what  have  they  put  up  there  ?    What 's 

that?'  ^  ,,        . 

Just  in  front  of  the  Sparrows  the  roses  were  blooming ; 
they  were  mirrored  in  the  water,  and  the  charred  beams 
leaned  against  the  toppling  chimney. 

'  Why,  what  is  this  ?  How  came  this  in  the  room  in  the 
nobleman's  house  ? ' 

And  then  these  Sparrows  wanted  to  fly  over  the  chimney 
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and  the  roses,  but  flew  against  a  flat  wall.  It  was  all 
a  picture,  a  great  beautiful  picture,  that  the  painter  had 
completed  from  a  sketch. 

'  Piep  !  '  said  the  Sparrows,  *  it 's  nothing,  it  only  looks 
like  something.  Piep  !  that 's  the  beautiful !  Can  you 
understand  it  ?    /  can't.' 

And  they  flew  away,  for  some  people  came  into  the  room. 

Days  and  years  went  by.  The  Rgeons  had  often  cooed, 
not  to  say  growled, — ^the  spiteful  things  ;  the  Sparrows  had 
suffered  cold  in  winter,  and  lived  riotously  in  summer  ; 
they  were  all  betrovhed  or  married,  or  whatever  you  like 
to  call  it.  They  had  little  ones,  and  of  course  each  thought 
his  own  the  handsomest  and  the  cleverest :  one  flew  this 
way,  another  that,  and  when  they  met  they  knew  each 
other  by  their  '  Piep ! '  and  the  three  scrapes  with  the  left 
leg.  The  eldest  had  remained  a  maiden  Sparrow,  with  no 
nest  and  no  young  ones.  Her  great  idea  was  to  see  a 
town,  therefore  she  flew  to  Copenhagen. 

There  was  to  be  seen  a  great  house  painted  with  many 
colours,  close  by  the  castle  and  by  the  canal,  in  which 
latter  swam  many  ships  laden  with  apples  and  pottery. 
The  windows  were  broader  below  than  at  the  top,  and  when 
the  Sparrows  looked  through,  every  room  appeared  to 
them  like  a  tulip  with  the  most  beautiful  colours  and 
shades.  But  in  the  middle  of  the  tulip  were  white  people, 
made  of  marble  ;  a  few  certainly  were  made  of  plaster,  but 
in  the  eyes  of  a  sparrow  that 's  all  the  same.  Upon  the  roof 
stood  a  metal  carriage,  with  metal  horses  harnessed  to  it, 
and  the  Goddess  of  Victory,  also  of  bronze,  driving.  It  was 
Thoewaldsen's  Museum. 

'  How  it  shines  !  how  it  shines  !  '  said  the  little  maiden 
Sparrow.  *  I  suppose  that 's  what  they  call  the  beautiful. 
Piep  !    But  this  is  greater  than  the  peacock  !  ' 

It  s^'U  remembered  what,  in  its  days  of  childhood,  the 
Mothe  •p-TX)w  had  declared  to  be  the  greatest  among 
the  beautiful.  The  Sparrow  flew  down  into  the  courtyard. 
There  everything  was  very  splendid :  ui)on  the  walk 
palms  and  branches  were  painted  ;  in  the  midst  of  the 
court  stood  a  great  blooming  rose  tree,  spreading  out  its 
fresh  branches,  covered  with  many  roses,  over  a  grave. 
Thither  the  Sparrow  flew,  for  there  she  saw  many  of  her 
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own  kind.  *  Piep  !  '  and  three  scrapes  with  the  left  leg- 
that  salutation  it  had  often  made  throughout  the  summer, 
and  nobody  had  replied,  for  friends  who  are  once  parted 
don't  meet  every  day  ;  and  now  this  form  of  greeting  had 
b«  jme  quite  a  habit  with  it.  But  to-day  two  old  Sparrows 
and  a  young  one  replied  '  Piep  ! '  and  scraped  three  times 
each  with  the  left  leg. 

*  Ah  !  good  day  !  good  day  ! '  They  were  three  old  ones 
from  the  nest,  and  a  little  one  belonging  to  the  family. 
*  Do  we  meet  here  again  ?  It 's  a  grand  place,  but  there  's 
not  much  to  eat.    This  is  (he  beauttfid  !    Piep  ! ' 

And  many  people  came  out  of  the  side  chambers  where 
the  glorious  marble  statues  stood,  and  approached  the 
grave  where  slept  the  great  master  who  had  formed  these 
marble  images.  AH  stood  with  radiant  faces  by  Thor- 
waldsen's  grave,  and  some  gathered  up  the  fallen  rose  leaves 
and  kept  them.  They  had  come  from  afar :  some  from 
mighty  England,  others  from  Germany  and  France.  The 
most  beautiful  among  the  ladies  plucked  one  of  the  roses 
and  hid  it  in  her  bosom.  Then  the  Sparrows  thought  that 
the  roses  ruled  here,  and  that  the  whole  house  had  been 
built  for  their  sake  ;  that  appeared  to  them  to  be  too  much  ; 
but  as  all  the  people  showed  their  love  for  the  roses,  they 
would  not  be  behindhand.  *  Piep  ! '  they  said,  and  swept 
the  ground  with  their  tails,  and  glanced  with  one  eye  at  the 
roses  ;  and  they  had  not  looked  long  at  the  flowers  before 
they  recognized  them  as  old  neighbours.  And  so  the  i  )ses 
really  were.  The  painter  who  had  sketched  the  rose  bush 
by  the  ruined  house  had  afterwards  received  permission  to 
dig  it  up,  and  had  given  it  to  the  architect,  for  nowhere 
could  more  beautiful  roses  be  found.  And  the  architect 
had  planted  it  upon  Thorwaldsen's  grave,  where  it  bloomed, 
an  image  of  the  beautiful,  and  gave  its  red  fragrant  petals 
to  be  carried  into  distant  lands  as  mementoes. 

*  Have  you  found  a  situation  here  in  the  town  ?  '  asked 
the  Sparrows.  . 

And  the  Roses  nodded  ;  they  recognized  their^  grey 
neighbours,  and  were  glad  to  see  them  again.  'How 
glorious  it  is  to  live  and  bloom,  to  see  old  faces  again,  and 
cheerful  faces  every  day.  Here  it  is  as  if  every  day  was 
a  great  holiday. 
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Piep  ! '  said  the  .Sparrows.  '  Yes,  these  are  truly  our 
old  neighbours  ;  we  remember  their  origin  by  the  pond. 
Piep  I  how  they've  got  on  !  Yes,  some  people  succeed 
while  they're  asleep,  and  what  rarity  there  is  in  a  red 
thing  like  that,  I  can't  understand.  Why,  yonder  is  a 
withered  leaf — I  see  it  quite  plainly  !  * 

And  they  pecked  at  it  till  the  leaf  fell.  But  the  tree  stood 
there  greener  and  fresher  than  ever ;  the  Roses  bloomed 
in  the  sunshine  by  Thorwaldsen's  grave,  and  were  associated 
with  his  immortal  name. 


LITTLE  TUK 

Yes,  that  was  little  Tuk.  His  name  was  not  really  Tuk  ; 
but  when  he  could  not  speak  plainly,  he  used  to  call  himself 
so.  It  was  to  mean  '  Charley  '  ;  and  it 's  a  good  thing  to 
know  that.  Now,  he  was  to  tako  care  of  liis  little  sister 
Gustava,  who  was  much  smaller  than  he,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  was  to  learn  his  lesson  ;  but  these  two  things  would 
not  go  well  together.  The  poor  boy  sat  there  with  his 
little  sister  on  his  lap,  and  sang  her  all  the  songs  that  he 
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knew,  and  every  now  and  then  he  gave  a  glance  at  the 
geography-lK)ok  that  lay  open  before  him  ;  by  to-morrow 
morning  he  was  to  know  all  thr  towns  in  Zealand  by  heart, 
and  to  know  everything  about  them  that  one  can  well  know. 
Now  his  mother  came  home,  for  sho  had  been  out,  and 
took  little  Gustava  in  her  arms.  Tuk  ran  to  the  window,  and 
read  so  that  he  almost  read  his  eyes  out,  for  it  became  darker 
and  darker ;  but  }\is  mother  had  no  money  to  buy  candles. 
'There  goes  the  old  washerwoman  out  of  the  lane 
Vond?r,'  said  his  mother,  as  she  looked  out  of  the  window. 
'  The  poor  woman  can  hardly  drag  herself  along,  and  now  she 
has  to  carry  the  pail  of  water  from  the  well.  Be  a  good  boy, 
Tuk,  and  run  across,  and  help  the  old  woman.    Won't  you  ? 

And  Tuk  ran  across  quickly,  and  helped  her  ;  but  when 
he  came  back  into  the  room  it  had  become  quite  dark. 
There  was  no  talk  of  a  candle,  and  now  he  had  to  go  to  bed, 
and  his  bed  was  an  old  settle.  There  he  lay,  and  thought 
of  his  geography  lesson,  and  of  Zealand,  and  of  all  the 
master  had  said.'  He  ought  certainly  to  have  read  it  again, 
but  he  could  not  do  that.  So  he  put  the  geography-book 
under  his  pillow,  because  he  had  heard  that  this  is  a  very 
good  way  to  learn  one's  lesson ;  but  one  caimot  depend 
upoa  it.  There  he  lay,  and  thought  and  thought ;  and  all 
at  once  he  fancied  some  one  kissed  him  upon  his  eyes 
and  mouth.  He  slept,  and  yet  he  did  not  sleep ;  it  was 
just  as  if  the  old  washerwoman  were  looking  at  him  with 
her  kind  eyes,  and  saying, 

'  It  would  be  a  great  pity  if  you  did  not  know  your  lesson 
to-moTiOw.  You  have  helped  me,  therefore  now  I  will 
help  you  ;  and  Providence  will  help  us  both.' 

All  at  once  the  book  began  to  crawl,  crawl  about  under 
Tuk's  pillow. 

'  Kikeliki !  Put !  put !  '  It  was  a  Hr:i  that  came 
crawling  up,  and  she  came  from  F^oge.  '  I'm  a  Kjoge 
hen  ? '  she  said.  . 

And  then  she  told  him  how  many  inhabitants  were  m  the 
town,  and  about  the  battle  that  had  been  fought  there, 
though  that  was  really  hardly  worth  mentioning. 

'  Kribli,  kribli,  plumps ! '  Something  fell  down  :  it  was 
a  wooden  bird,  the  Parrot  from  the  shooting  match  at 
Prsestoe.    He  said  that  there  were  just  as  many  inhabitants 
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yonder  as  he  had  nails  in  his  body  ;  and  he  was  very  pi-oud. 
'  Thorwaldsen  lived  close  to  me.  Plumps  !  Here  1  lie  very 
comfortably.' 

But  now  little  Tuk  no  longer  lay  in  bed  ;  on  a  sudden  he 
was  on  horseback.  Gallop,  gallop  !  hop,  hop  !  and  so  he 
went  on.  A  splendidly-attired  knight,  with  shining  helmet 
and  flowing  plume,  held  him  on  the  front  of  his  saddle, 
and  so  they  went  riding  on  through  the  wood  to  the  old 
town  of  Vordingborg,  and  that  was  a  great  and  very  busy 
town.  On  the  King's  castle  rose  high  towers,  and  the  radi- 
ance of  lights  streamed  from  every  window  ;  within  was 
song  and  dancing,  and  King  Waldemar  and  the  young 
gaily-dressed  maids  of  honour  danced  together.  Now  the 
morning  came  on,  and  so  soon  as  the  sun  appeared  the  whole 
city  and  the  King's  castle  suddenly  sank  down,  one  tower 
falling  after  another ;  and  at  last  only  one  remained 
standing  on  the  hill  where  the  castle  had  formerly  been  ;  and 
ihe  town  was  very  small  and  poor,  and  the  schoolboys 
came  with  their  books  under  their  arms,  and  said,  '  Two 
thousand  inhabitants  '  ;  but  that  was  not  true,  for  the 
town  had  not  so  many. 

And  little  Tuk  lay  in  his  bed,  as  if  he  dreamed,  and  yet 
as  if  he  did  not  dream ;  but  some  one  stood  close  beside  him. 

'  Ldttle  Tuk  !  little  Tuk  !  '  said  the  voice.  It  was  a 
seaman,  quite  a  little  personage,  as  small  as  if  he  had  been 
a  cadet ;  but  he  was  not  a  cadet.  I'm  to  bring  you  a 
greeting  from  Korsor  ;  that  is  a  town  which  is  just  in  good 
progress — a  lively  town  that  has  steamers  and  mail  coaches. 
In  times  past  they  used  always  to  call  it  ugly,  but  that  is 
now  no  longer  true. 

'  "  I  lie  by  the  sea-shore,"  said  Korsor.  "  I  have  high- 
ro-'ds  and  pleasure  gardens ;  and  I  gave  birth  to  a  poet 
who  was  witty  and  entertaining,  and  that  cannot  be  said 
of  all  of  them.  I  wanted  once  to  fit  out  a  ship  that  was 
to  sail  round  the  world  ,  but  I  did  not  do  that,  though 
I  might  have  done  it.  But  I  smell  deliciously,  for  close  to 
my  gates  the  loveliest  roses  bloom."  ' 

Little  Tuk  looked,  and  it  seemed  red  and  green  before 
his  eyes  ;  but  when  the  confusion  of  colour  had  a  little 
passed  by,  then  there  appeared  a  wooded  declivity  close 
by  a  bay,  and  high  above  it  stood  a  glorious  old  church 
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with  two  high  pointed  towers .  Out  o  s  .•$  hill  flowed  springs 
of  water  in  thick  columns,  so  that  .nere  was  a  continual 
splashing,  and  close  by  sat  an  old  King  with  a  golden 
crown  upon  his  long  hair :  that  was  King  Hroar  of  the 
springs,  close  by  the  town  of  Roskilde,  as  it  is  now  called. 
And  up  the  hill  into  the  old  church  went  all  the  Kings  and 
Queens  of  Denmark,  hand  in  hand,  all  with  golden  crowns  ; 
and  the  organ  played,  and  the  springs  plashed.  Little 
Tuk  saw  all  and  heard  all. 

•  Don't  forget  the  States  of  the  realm,'  said  King  Hroar. 
At  once  everything  had  vanished,  and  whither  ?     It 

seemed  to  him  like  turning  a  leaf  in  a  book.  And  now  stood 
there  an  old  peasant  woman.  She  was  a  weeding  woman, 
who  came  from  Soroe,  where  grass  grows  in  the  market- 
place ;  she  had  an  apron  of  grey  cotton  thrown  over  her 
head  and  shoulders,  and  the  apron  was  very  wet ;  it  must 
have  been  raining. 

•  Yes,  that  it  has  ! '  said  she ;  and  she  knew  many 
amusing  things  out  of  Holberg's  plays,  and  about  Waldemar 
and  Absalom.  But  all  at  once  she  cowered  down, and  wagged 
her  head  as  if  she  were  about  to  spring.  *  Koax  ! '  said  she  ; 
'  it  is  wet !  it  is  wet !  There  is  a  very  agreeable  death-silencc 
in  Soroe ! '  Now  she  changed  all  at  once  into  a  frog—*  Koax  I 
—and  then  she  became  an  old  woman  again.  'One  must 
dress  according  to  the  weather,*  she  said.  *  It  is  wet !  it 
is  wet !  My  town  is  just  like  a  bottle  :  one  goes  in  at  the 
cork  and  must  come  out  again  at  the  cork.  In  old  times 
I  had  capital  fish,  and  now  I've  fresh  red-cheeked  boys 
in  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  and  they  learn  wisdom- 
Hebrew,  Greek.— Koax ! '  ,      ,    ,     ,  ^i. 

That  sounded  just  like  the  croak  of  the  frogs,  or  the 
sound  of  some  one  marching  across  the  moss  in  great 
boots ;  alwavs  the  same  note,  so  monotonous  and  wean- 
some  that  little  Tuk  fairly  fell  asleep,  and  that  could  not 

hurt  him  at  all.  i.  x  -^ 

But  even  in  this  sleep  came  a  dream,  or  whatever  it 
was.  His  little  sister  Gustava  with  the  blue  eyes  and  the 
fair  curly  hair  was  all  at  once  a  tall  slender  maiden,  and 
without '  having  wings  she  could  fly ;  and  now  they 
flew  over  Zealand,  over  the  green  forests  and  the  blue 
lakes. 
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Do  you  hear  the  cock  crow,  little  Tiik  ?  Kikeliki ! 
The  fowls  are  flying  up  out  of  Kjoge  !  You  shall  have 
a  poultry-yard— a  great,  great  poultry-yard  1  You  shall 
not  suffer  hunger  nor  need  ;  and  you  shall  shoot  the 
popinjay,  as  the  saying  is  ;  you  shall  become  a  rich  and 
happy  man.  Your  house  shall  rise  up  like  King  Waldemar's 
tower,  and  shall  be  richly  adorned  with  marble  statues,  like 
those  of  PrcBstoe.  You  understand  me  well.  Your  name 
shall  travel  with  fame  round  the  whole  world,  like  the  ship 
that  was  to  sail  from  Korsor.' 

•  Don't  forget  the  States  of  the  realm,'  said  King  Hroar. 
'  You  \dll  speak  well  and  sensibly,  little  Tuk  ;  and  when  at 
last  you  descend  to  your  grave,  you  shall  sleep  peacefully — ' 

'  \8  if  I  lay  in  Soroe,'  said  Tuk,  and  he  awoke.    It  was 
'  t  morning,  and  he  could  not  remember 'the  least  bit 
..A  dream.    But  that  was  not  necessary,  for  one  must 
ut  know  what  is  to  happen. 

Now  he  sprang  quickly  out  of  his  bed,  and  read  his  book, 
and  all  at  once  he  knew  his  whole  lesson.  The  old  washer- 
woman, too,  put  her  head  in  at  the  door,  nodded  to  him  in 
a  friendly  way,  and  said, 

'  Thank  you,  you  good  child,  for  your  help.  May  your 
beautiful  dreams  come  true  ! ' 

Little  Tuk  did  not  know  at  all  what  he  had  dreamed, 
but  there  was  One  above  who  knew  it. 
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In  the  hot  countries  the  sun  bums  very  strongly  ;  there 
the  people  become  quite  mahogan  brown,  and  in  the  very 
hottest  countries  they  are  even  burned  into  negroes.  But 
this  time  it  was  only  to  the  hot  countries  that  a  learned 
man  out  of  the  cold  regions  had  come.  He  thought  he  could 
roam  about  there  just  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do 
at  home  ;  but  he  soon  altered  his  opinion.  He  and  ^U 
sensible  people  had  to  remain  at  home,  where  the  window- 
shutters  and  doors  were  shut  all  day  long,  and  it  looked 
as  if  all  the  inmates  were  asleep  or  had  gone  out.  The 
narrow  street  with  the  high  houses  in  which  he  lived  was, 
however,  built  in  such  a  way  that  the  sun  shone  upon  it 
from  morning  till  evening  ;  it  was  really  quite  unbearable  ! 
The  learned  man  from  the  cold  regions  was  a  young  man 
and  a  clever  man  :  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  was  sitting  in 
a  glowing  oven  that  exhausted  him  greatly,  and  he  became 
quite  thin  ;  even  his  Shadow  shrivelled*  up  and  became 
much  smaller  than  it  had  been  at  home  ;  the  sun  even 
told  upon  it,  and  it  did  not  recover  till  the  evening,  when 
the  sun  went  dow  i.  It  was  really  a  pleasure  to  see  this. 
So  soon  as  a  ligh  was  brought  into  the  room  the  Shadow 
stretched  itself  quite  up  the  wall,  farther  even  than  the 
ceiling,  so  tall  did  it  make  itself ;  it  was  obliged  to  stretch 
to  get  strength  again.  The  learned  man  went  out  into  the 
balcony  to  stretch  himself,  and  as  soon  as  the  stars  came 
out  in  the  beautiful  clear  sky,  he  felt  himself  reviving.  On 
all  the  balconies  in  the  streets — and  in  the  hot  countries 
there  is  a  balcony  to  every  window — people  now  appeared, 
for  one  must  breathe  fresh  air,  even  if  one  has  got  used  to 
being  mahogany  ;  then  it  became  lively  above  and  below  ; 
the  shoemakers  and  tailors  and  everybody  sat  below  in  the 
street ;  then  tables  and  chairs  were  brought  out,  and 
candles  burned,  yes,  more  than  a  thousand  candles  ;  one 
talked  and  another  sang,  and  the  people  walked  to  and  fro  ; 
carriages  drove  past,  mules  trotted,  '  Kling-ling-ling  ! '  for 
they  had  bells  on  their  harness  ;  dead  people  were  buried 
with  solemn  songs  ;    the  church  bells  rang,  and  it  was 
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indeed  very  lively  in  the  Htreet.  Onlv  in  one  house,  just 
opposite  to  that  in  which  the  learned  man  dwelt,  it  was 
quite  quiet,  and  yet  somebody  lived  there,  for  there  were 
flowers  upon  the  balcony,  blooming  beautifully  in  the  hot 
sun,  and  they  could  not  have  done  this  if  they  had  not  been 
watered,  so  that  some  one  must  have  watered  them  ; 
therefore,  there  must  be  people  in  that  house.  Towards 
evening  the  door  was  half  opened,  but  it  was  dark,  at  least 
in  the  front  room  ;  farther  back,  in  the  interior,  music 
was  heard.  The  strange  learned  man  thought  this  music 
very  lovely,  but  it  was  quite  possible  that  he  only  imagined 
this,  for  out  there  in  the  hot  countries  he  found  everything 
exquisite,  if  only  there  had  been  no  sun.  The  stranger "« 
landlord  said  that  he  did  not  know  who  had  taken  the 
opposite  house — one  saw  nobody  there,  and  so  far  as  the 
music  was  concerned,  it  seemed  very  monotonous  to  him. 

'  It  was  just,'  he  said,  *  as  if  some  one  sat  there,  always 
practising  a  piece  that  he  could  not  manage — always  the 
same  piece.  He  seemed  to  say,  "  I  shall  manage  it,  after 
all ;  "  but  he  did  not  manage  it,  however  long  he  played.' 

The  stranger  was  asleep  one  night.  He  slept  with  the 
balcony  door  open  :  the  wind  lifted  up  the  curtain  before 
it,  and  he  fancied  that  a  wonderful  radiance  came  from 
the  balcony  of  the  house  opposite  ;  all  the  flowers  appeared 
like  flames  of  t*.o  most  gorgeous  colours,  and  in  the  midst, 
among  the  flowers,  stood  a  beautiful  slender  maiden  :  it 
seemed  as  if  a  radiance  came  from  her  also.  His  eyes  were 
quite  dazzled  ;  but  he  had  only  opened  them  too  wide 
just  when  he  awoke  out  of  his  sleep.  With  one  leap  he  was 
out  of  bed ;  quite  quietly  he  crept  behind  the  curtain  ;  but 
the  maiden  was  gone,  the  splendour  was  gone,  the  flowers 
gleamed  no  longer,  but  stood  there  as  beautiful  as  ever. 
The  door  was  ajar,  and  from  within  sounded  music,  so  lovely, 
so  charming,  that  one  fell  into  sweet  thought  at  the  sound. 
It  was  just  like  magic  work.  But  who  lived  there  ?  Where 
was  the  real  entrance  ?  for  towards  the  street  and  towards 
the  lane  at  the  side  the  whole  ground  floor  was  shop  by 
shop,  and  the  people  could  not  always  run  through  there. 

One  evening  the  stranger  sat  up  on  his  balcony  ;  in  the 
room  just  belund  him  a  light  was  burning,  and  so  it  was 
quite  natural  that  his  Sbaiow  fell  up(  n  the  wall  of  the 
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oppcflito  houHC :  yes,  it  sat  jii«t  ninong  the  flowers  on  the 
balcony,  and  when  the  hi  ranger  moved  his  Shadow  moved 
too. 

'  I  think  my  Shadow  is  the  only  living  thing  we  see  yonder,* 
said  the  learned  man.  '  Look  how  gracefully  it  sits  among 
the  flowers.  The  door  is  only  ajar,  but  the  Shadow  ought 
to  be  sensible  enough  to  walk  in  and  look  round,  and  then 
come  back  and  tell  me  what  it  has  seen. 

'  Yes,  you  would  thus  make  yourself  very  useful,'  said  he, 
in  sport.  'Be  so  good  as  to  slip  in.  Now,  will  you  go  ?'  And 
then  he  nodded  at  the  Shadow,  and  the  Slmdow  nodded 
back  at  him.    '  Now  go,  but  don't  stay  away  altogether.' 

And  the  stranger  stood  up,  and  the  Shadow  on  the  balconv 
opposite  stood  up  too,  and  the  stranger  turned  round, 
and  the  Shadow  turned  also,  and  if  any  one  had  notioecl 
closely  he  would  have  remarked  how  the  Shadow  went 
away  in  the  same  momf>ut,  straight  through  the  half- 
opened  door  of  the  opposite  house,  as  the  stranger  returned 
into  his  room  and  let  the  curtain  fall. 

Next  morning  the  learned  man  went  out  to  drink  coffee 
and  read  the  papers. 

'  What  is  this  ? '  said  he,  when  he  came  out  into  the 
sunshine.  '  I  have  no  Shadow  !  So  it  really  went  away 
yesterday  evening,  and  did  not  come  back  :  that  'n  very 
tiresome.' 

And  that  fretted  him,  but  not  so  much  because  the  Shadow 
was  gone  as  because  he  knew  that  there  was  a  story  of 
a  man  without  a  shadow.  All  the  people  in  the  cold  lands 
knew  this  story,  and  if  the  learned  man  came  home  and 
told  his  own  history,  they  would  say  that  it  was  only  an 
imitation,  and  he  did  not  choose  that  they  should  say  this 
of  him.  So  he  would  not  speak  of  it  at  all,  and  that  was 
a  very  sensible  idea  of  his. 

In  the  evening  he  again  went  out  on  his  balcony  :  he 
had  placed  the  light  behind  him,  for  he  knew  that  a  shadow 
always  wants  its  master  for  a  screen,  but  he  could  not  coax 
it  forth.  He  made  himself  little,  he  made  himself  long,  but 
there  was  no  shadow,  and  no  shadow  came.  He  said, 
'  Here,  here  '     but  that  did  no  good. 

That  wat>  v'-exatious,  but  in  the  warm  countries  every- 
thing grows  very  quickly,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  week  he 
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remarked  to  Yaa  great  joy  that  a  new  ohadow  was  growiiif 
out  of  his  legs  when  he  >  ent  into  the  Hunshine,  80  that  the 
root  must  have  r  ^ain  d  behind.  After  three  weeks  he 
had  quite  a  «-e8peccaV  shadow,  which,  when  he  started 
on  his  retirni  to  the  Isorth,  grew  more  and  more,  so  that  at 
last  it  was  so  long  and  great  that  he  could  ,  ery  well  have 
parted  with  half  of  it. 

When  the  learned  man  got  home  he  wrote  books  about 
what  is  true  in  the  world,  and  what  is  good,  and  what  is 
pretty ;  and  days  went  by,  and  years  went  by,  many 
years. 

Ho  was  one  evemng  sitting  in  nis  room  when  there  came 
a  little  quiet  knock  at  the  door.  '  Come  in  ' '  said  he ;  but 
nobody  came.  Then  he  opened  he  door,  d  there  stood 
before  him  such  a  remarkably  tb  n  loan  tl  ..he  felt  quite 
uncomfortable.  This  man  was,  however,  very  respectably 
dressed ;  he  looked  like  a  man  of  stpndmg. 

'Whom  have  I  the  h«."rir  to  uddress  ? '  asked  the 
professor. 

*  Ah  ! '  replied  the  genteel  man,  *  I  thought  you  would 
not  know  me  ;  I  have  become  so  much  a  body  that  I  have 
got  real  flesh  and  clothes.  You  never  thought  to  see  me 
in  such  a  condition.  Don't  you  know  your  old  Shadow? 
You  certainly  never  thought  that  I  would  come  again. 
Things  have  gone  remarkably  well  with  me  since  I  was 
with  you  last.  I've  become  rich  in  every  respect :  if  I 
want  to  buy  myself  free  from  servitude  I  can  do  it !  * 

And  he  rattled  a  number  of  valua^^le  charms,  which  hung 
by  his  watch,  and  pl^^t  his  hand  upon  the  thick  gold  chain 
he  wore  round  his  neck  ;  and  how  the  diamond  rings 
glittered  on  his  fingers  !  and  everything  was  real ! 

*  No,  I  cannot  regain  my  self-possession  at  all ! '  said  the 
learned  man.    *  What 's  the  meaning  of  all  this  ? ' 

'  Nothing  common,'  said  the  Shadow.  *  But  you  yourself 
don't  belong  to  common  folks ;  and  I  have,  as  you  very  well 
know,  trodden  in  your  footsteps  from  my  childhood  up- 
wards. So  soon  as  you  thought  that  I  was  experienced 
enough  to  find  my  way  through  the  "w^fl  1  alone,  I  wentaway. 
I  am  in  the  most  brilliant  circumstances ;  but  I  was  seis^ 
with  a  kind  of  longing  to  see  you  once  more  before  you  die, 
and  I  wanted  to  see  these  regions  once  more,  for  one 
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always  thinks  much  of  one's  fatherland.  I  knov  ;^hat  you 
have  got  another  shadow  :  have  I  anything  to  pay  to  it, 
or  to  you  ?    You  have  only  to  tell  me.' 

'  Is  it  really  you  1  '  said  the  learned  man.  *  Why, 
that  is  wonderiul !  I  should  never  have  thought  that  I 
should  ever  meet  my  old  Shadow  as  a  man  ! ' 

'  Only  tell  me  what  I  have  to  pay,'  said  the  Shadow, 
'  for  I  don't  like  to  be  in  any  one's  debt.' 

*  How  can  you  talk  in  that  way  ?  '  said  the  learned  mjm. 
*  Of  what  debt  can  there  be  a  question  here  1  You  are  as 
free  as  any  one  !  I  am  exceedingly  pleased  at  your  good 
fortune  !  Sit  down,  old  friend,  and  tell  me  a  little  how  it 
has  happened,  and  what  you  saw  in  the  warm  countries, 
and  in  the  house  opposite  ours.' 

*  Yes,  that  I  will  tell  you,'  said  the  Shadow  ;  and  it  sat 
down.  '  But  then  you  must  promise  me  never  to  tell  any 
one  in  this  town,  when  you  meet  me,  that  I  have  been  your 
Shadow  !  I  have  the  intention  of  engaging  myself  to  be 
married  ;  I  can  do  more  than  support  a  family.' 

*  Be  quite  easy,'  replied  the  learned  man ;  *  I  will  tell 
nobody  who  you  really  are.  Here  's  my  hand.  I  promise 
it,  and  my  word  's  as  good  as  my  bond.' 

'  A  Shadow's  word  in  return  ! '  said  the  Shadow,  for  he 
was  obliged  to  talk  in  that  way.  But,  by  the  way,  it  was 
quite  wonderful  how  complete  a  man  he  had  become.  He 
was  dressed  all  in  black,  and  wore  the  very  finest  black 
cloth,  polished  boots,  and  a  hat  that  could  be  crushed  to- 
gether till  it  was  nothing  but  crown  and  rim,  besides  what 
we  have  already  noticed  of  him,  namely,  the  charms,  the 
gold  neck-chain,  and  the  diamond  rings.  The  Shadow  was 
indeed  wonderfully  well  clothed  ;  and  it  was  just  this  that 
made  a  complete  man  of  him. 

'  Now  I  will  tell  you,'  said  the  Shadow ;  and  then  he  put 
down  his  polished  boots  as  firmly  as  he  could  on  the  ann 
of  the  learned  man's  new  shadow  that  lay  like  a  poodle 
dog  at  his  feet.  This  was  done  perhaps  from  pride,  perhaps 
so  that  the  new  shadow  might  stick  to  his  feet ;  but  the 
prostrate  shadow  remained  quite  quiet,  so  that  it  might 
listen  well,  for  it  wanted  to  know  how  one  could  get  free 
and  work  up  to  be  one's  own  master. 

'  Do  you  know  who  lived  in  the  house  opjiosite  to  us  ?  ' 
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asked  the  Shadow.  *  That  was  the  most  glorious  of  all ; 
it  was  Poetry  !  I  was  there  for  three  weeks,  anr"  that  was 
just  as  if  one  had  lived  there  a  thousand  years,  and  could 
read  all  that  has  been  written  and  composed.  For  this  I 
say,  and  it  is  truth,  I  have  seen  everything,  and  I  know 
everjrthing  ! ' 

'  Poetry  !  '  cried  the  learned  man.  '  Yes,  she  often  lives 
as  a  hermit  in  great  cities.  Poetry  !  Yes,  I  myself  saw  her 
for  one  single  brief  moment,  but  sleep  was  heavy  on  my 
eyes  :  she  stooU  du  the  balcony,  gleaming  as  the  Northern 
Light  gleams.  Tell  me  !  tell  me  !  You  were  upon  the 
balcony.    You  went  through  the  door,  and  then ' 

'  Then  I  was  in  the  ante-room,'  said  the  Shadow.  '  You 
sat  opposite,  and  were  always  lookirg  across  at  the  ante- 
room. There  was  no  light ;  a  kind  of  twilight  reigned  there  ; 
but  one  door  after  another  in  a  whole  row  of  halls  and 
rooms  stood  open,  and  there  it  was  light ;  and  the  mass  of 
light  would  have  killed  me  if  I  had  got  as  far  as  to  where 
the  maiden  sat.  But  I  was  deliberate,  I  took  my  time  ;  and 
that 's  what  one  must  do.' 

'  And  what  didst  thou  see  then  ? '  asked  the  leanied 
man. 

*  I  saw  everything,  and  I  will  tell  you  what ;  but — it  is 
really  not  pride  on  my  part — as  a  free  man,  and  with  the 
acquirements  I  possess,  besides  my  good  position  and  my 
remarkable  fortune,  I  wish  you  would  say  you  to  me.' 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,'  said  the  learned  man.  '  This  th<m 
is  an  old  habit,  and  old  habits  are  difficult  to  alter.  You 
are  perfectly  right,  and  I  will  remember  it.  But  now  tell 
me  everything  you  saw.' 

'  Everything,'  said  the  Shadow  ;  '  f or  I  saw  everything, 
and  I  know  everything.' 

'  How  did  things  look  in  the  inner  room  ?  '  asked  the 
learned  man.  '  Was  it  there  as  in  the  fresh  wood  ?  Was 
it  there  as  in  a  holy  temple  ?  Were  the  chambers  like  the 
starry  sky,  when  one  stands  on  the  high  mountains  1  ' 

'  Everything  was  there,'  said  the  Shadow.  '  I  was  cer- 
tainly not  quite  inside  ;  I  remained  in  the  front  room, 
in  the  darkness  ;  but  I  stood  there  remarkably  well.  I 
saw  everything  and  know  everything.  I  have  been  in  the 
ante-room  at  the  Court  of  Poetrv'.' 
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'  But  what  did  you  see  ?  Did  all  the  gods  of  antiquity 
march  through  the  halls  ?  Did  the  old  heroes  fight  there  ? 
Did  lovely  children  play  there,  and  relate  their  dreams  ? ' 

*  I  tell  you  that  I  have  been  there,  and  so  you  will  easily 
miderstand  that  I  saw  everything  that  was  to  be  seen.  If 
you  had  got  there  you  would  not  have  become  a  man ; 
but  I  became  one,  and  at  the  same  time  I  learned  to  under- 
stand my  inner  being  and  the  relation  in  which  I  stood 
to  Poetry.  Yes,  when  1  was  with  you  I  did  not  think  of 
these  things  ;  but  you  know  that  whenever  the  sun  rises 
or  sets  I  am  wonderfully  great.  In  the  moonshine  I  was 
almost  more  noticeable  than  you  yourself.  I  did  not  then 
understand  my  inward  being  ;  in  the  ante-room  it  was 
revealed  to  me.  I  became  a  man  !  I  came  out  ripe.  But 
you  were  no  longer  in  the  warm  countries.  I  was  ashamed 
to  go  about  as  a  man  in  the  state  I  was  then  in  :  I  required 
boots,  clothes,  and  all  this  human  varnish  by  which  a  man 
is  known.  I  hid  myself ;  yes,  I  can  confide  a  secret  to  you 
— ^you  will  not  put  it  into  a  book.  I  hid  myself  under  the 
cake-woman's  gown  ;  the  woman  had  no  idea  how  much 
she  concealed.  Only  in  the  evening  did  I  go  out :  I  ran 
about  the  streets  by  moonlight ;  I  stretched  myself  quite 
long  up  the  wall :  that  tickled  my  back  quite  agreeably. 
I  ran  up  and  down,  looked  through  the  highest  windows 
into  the  halls  and  through  the  roof,  where  nobody  could  see, 
and  I  saw  what  nobody  saw  and  what  nobody  ought  to 
see.  On  the  whole  it  is  a  despicable  world  :  I  would  not 
be  a  man  if  it  were  not  commonly  supposed  that  it  is  some- 
thing to  be  one.  I  saw  the  most  incredible  things  going 
on  among  men,  and  Momen,  and  parents,  and  '  dear 
incomparable  children  '.  I  saw  what  no  one  else  knows, 
but  what  they  all  would  be  very  glad  to  know,  namely, 
bad  goings  on  at  their  neighbours'.  If  I  had  written  a  news- 
paper, how  it  would  have  been  read  !  But  I  wrote  directly 
to  the  persons  interested,  and  there  was  terror  in  every 
town  to  which  I  came.  They  were  so  afraid  of  me  that  they 
were  remarkably  fond  of  me.  The  professor  made  mo 
a  professor ;  the  tailor  gave  me  new  clothes  (I  am  well 
provided) ;  the  mint-master  coined  money  for  me ;  the 
women  declared  I  was  handsome  :  and  thus  I  became  the 
man  I  am.    And  now,  farewell  !    Here  is  mv  card  ;  I  live 
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on  the  sunny  side,  and  am  always   at   home  in  rainy 
weather.* 
And  the  Shadow  went  away. 

*  That  was  very  remarkable,'  said  the  learned  man. 
Years  and  days  passed  by,  and  the  Shadow  came  again. 
'  How  goes  it  ? '  he  asked. 

'  Ah  ! '  said  the  learned  man,  '  I'm  writing  about  the 
true,  the  good,  and  the  beautiful ;  but  nobody  cares  to 
hear  of  anything  of  the  kind  :  I  am  quite  in  despair,  for 
I  take  that  to  heart.' 

'  That  I  do  not,'  said  the  Shadow.  *  I'm  becoming  fat 
and  hearty,  and  that 's  what  one  must  try  to  become. 
You  don't  understand  the  world,  and  you're  getting  ill. 
You  must  travel.  I'll  make  a  journey  this  summer  ;  will 
you  go  too  ?  I  should  like  to  have  a  travelling  companion  ; 
will  you  go  with  me  as  my  shadow  ?  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  take  you,  and  I'll  pay  the  expenses.' 

*  That 's  going  a  little  too  far,'  said  the  learned  man. 

'  As  you  take  it,'  replied  the  Shadow.  *  A  journey  will 
do  you  a  great  deal  of  good.  Will  you  be  my  shadow  ? — 
then  you  shall  have  everything  on  the  journey  for  nothing.' 

*  That 's  too  strong  ! '  said  the  learned  man. 

'  But  it 's  the  way  of  the  world,'  said  the  Shadow,  '  and 
so  it  will  remain  ! '    And  he  went  away. 

The  learned  man  was  not  at  all  fortunate.  Sorrow  and 
care  pursued  him,  and  what  he  said  of  the  true  and  the  good 
and  the  beautiful  was  as  little  valued  by  most  people  as 
roses  would  be  by  a  cow.    At  last  he  became  quite  ill. 

*  You  really  look  like  a  shadow  ! '  people  said ;  and  a 
shiver  ran  through  him  at  these  wonis,  for  he  attached 
a  peculiar  meaning  to  them. 

*  You  must  go  to  a  watering-place  !  '  said  the  Shadow, 
who  came  to  pay  him  a  visit.  '  There  's  no  other  help 
for  you.  I'll  take  you  with  me,  for  the  sake  of  old  acquain- 
tance. I'll  pay  the  expenses  of  the  journey,  and  you  shall 
make  a  description  of  it,  and  shorten  time  for  me  on  the 
way.  I  want  to  visit  a  watering-place.  My  beard  doesn't 
grow  quite  as  it  should,  and  that  is  a  kind  of  illness  ;  and 
a  beard  I  must  have.  Now,  be  reasonable  and  accept  my 
proposal :  we  shall  travel  like  comrades.' 

And  they  travelled.    The  Shadow  was  master  now,  and 
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the  master  was  shadow  :  they  drove  together,  they  rode 
together,  and  walked  side  by  side,  and  before  and  behind 
each  other,  just  as  the  sun  happened  to  stand.  The  Shadow 
always  knew  when  to  take  the  place  of  honour.  The 
learned  man  did  not  particularly  notice  this,  for  he  had 
a  very  good  heart,  and  was  moreover  particularly  mild 
and  friendly.   Then  one  day  the  master  said  to  the  Shadow, 

*  As  we  have  in  this  way  become  travelling  companions, 
and  have  also  from  childhood's  days  grown  up  with  one 
another,  shall  we  not  r'rink  brotherhood  ?  That  sounds 
more  confidential.' 

'  You're  saying  a  thing  there,'  said  the  Shadow,  who  was 
now  really  the  master,  'that  is  said  in  a  very  kind  and 
straightforward  way.  I  will  be  just  as  kind  and  straight- 
forward. You,  who  are  a  learned  gentleman,  know  very 
well  how  wonderful  nature  is.  There  are  some  men  who 
caimot  bear  to  touch  brown  paper,  they  become  sick  at 
it ;  others  shudder  to  the  marrow  of  their  bones  if  one 
scratches  with  a  nail  upon  a  pane  of  glass  ;  and  I  for  my 
part  have  a  similar  feeling  when  any  one  says  "  thou  " 
to  me  ;  I  feel  myself,  as  I  did  in  my  first  position  with  3rou, 
oppressed  bj^  it.  You  see  that  this  is  a  feeling,  not  pride. 
I  cannot  let  you  say  "  thou  "  *  to  me,  but  I  will  gladly  say 
"  thou  "  to  you ;  and  thus  your  wish  will  be  at  any  rate 
partly  fulfilled.' 

AndnowtheShadowaddressedhis former  master  as  *thou.' 

*  That 's  rather  strong,'  said  the  latter,  *  that  I  am  to 
say  "  you  ",  while  he  says  "  thou  ".'  But  he  was  obliged  to 
submit  to  it. 

They  came  \o  a  bathing-place,  where  many  strangers 
were,  and  among  them  a  beautiful  young  Princess,  who  had 
this  disease,  that  she  saw  too  sharply,  which  was  very 
disquieting.  She  at  once  saw  that  the  new  arrival  was 
a  very  different  personage  from  all  the  rest. 

*  They  say  he  is  here  to  get  his  beard  to  grow  ;  but  I  see 
the  real  reason — he  can't  throw  a  shadow.' 

She  had  now  become  inquisitive,  and  therefore  she  at 
once  began  a  conversation  with  the  strange  gentleman 
on  the  promenade.    As  a  Princess,  she  was  not  obliged  to 

'  On  the  Continent,  people  who  have  '  drunk  brotherhood  *  address 
each  other  as  '  ihou,'  in  pioftrence  tu  the  more  ceremonious  *  you.' 
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use  much  ceremony,  therefore  she  said  outright  to  him  at 


once, 


'Your  ilhiess  consists  in  this,  that  you  can't  throw 
a  shadow.' 

'  Your  Royal  Highness  must  be  much  better,'  replied 
the  Shadow.     '  I  know  j'our  illness  consists  in  this,  that 


S^- 


you  see  too  sharply ;  but  you  have  got  the  better  of  that. 
I  have  a  very  unusual  shadow  :  don't  you  see  the  person 
who  always  accompanies  me  ?  Other  people  have  a  common 
shadow,  but  I  don't  love  what  is  common.  One  often  gives 
one's  servants  finer  cloth  for  their  liveries  than  one  wears 
oneself,  and  so  I  have  let  my  shadow  deck  himself  out  like 
a  separat-^  ^lerson  ;  yes,  you  see  I  have  even  given  him 
a  sha^ov,  ol  his  o\»ti.  That  cost  very  much,  but  I  like  to 
have  something  peculiar. 
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*  How ! '  said  the  Princess,  '  can  I  really  have  been  cured  ? 
This  is  the  best  bathing-place  in  existence  ;  water  has 
wonderful  power  nowadays.  But  I'm  not  going  away  from 
here  yet,  for  now  it  begins  to  be  amusing.  The  stranger- 
pleases  me  remarkably  well.  I  only  hope  his  beard  won't 
grow,  for  if  it  does  he'll  go  away.' 

That  tvening  the  Princess  and  the  Shadow  danc^ 
together  in  the  great  ball-room.  She  was  light,  but  he  was 
still  lighter ;  never  had  she  seen  such  a  dancer.  She  told 
him  from  what  country  she  came,  and  he  knew  the  country 
—-he  had  been  there,  but  just  when  she  had  been  absent. 
He  had  looked  through  the  windows  of  her  castle,  from 
below  as  well  as  from  above  ;  he  had  learned  many  cir- 
cumstances, and  could  therefore  make  allusions,  and  give 
replies  to  the  Princess,  at  which  she  marvelled  greatly. 
She  thought  he  must  be  the  cleverest  man  in  all  the  world, 
and  was  inspired  with  great  respect  for  all  his  knowledge. 
And  when  she  danced  with  him  again,  she  fell  in  love  with 
him,  and  the  Shadow  noticed  that  particularly,  for  she 
looked  him  almos*:  through  and  through  with  her  eyes. 
They  danced  together  once  more,  and  she  was  nearly 
telling  him,  but  she  was  discreet :  she  thought  of  her 
country,  and  her  kingdom,  and  of  the  many  people  over 
whom  she  was  to  rule. 

'  He  is  a  clever  man,'  she  said  to  herself,  *  and  that  is 
well,  and  he  dances  capitally,  and  that  is  well  too  ;  but 
has  he  well-grounded  knowledge  ?  That  is  just  as  important, 
and  he  must  be  examined.' 

And  she  immediately  put  such  a  difficult  question  to 
him,  that  she  could  not  have  answered  it  herself  ;  and  the 
Shadow  made  a  wry  face. 

*  You  cannot  answer  me  that,'  said  the  Princess. 

'  I  learned  that  in  my  childhood,'  replied  the  Shadow, 
*  and  I  believe  my  very  shadow,  standing  yonder  by  the 
door,  could  answer  it.' 

*  Your  shadow  ! '  cried  the  Princess  :  *  that  would  be 
very  remarkable.' 

'  I  do  not  assert  as  quite  certain  that  he  can  do  so,'  said 
the  Shadow,  '  but  I  am  almost  inclined  to  believo  it,  he 
has  now  accompanied  me  and  listened  for  so  many 
years.    But  your  Royal  Highness  will  allow  me  to  remind 
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you  thai  he  is  so  proud  of  paHsing  for  a  man,  that,  if  he  is 
to  be  in  a  good  humour,  and  he  should  be  so  to  auHwer 
rightly,  he  must  be  treated  just  like  a  man.' 

'  I  like  that,'  said  the  Princess. 

And  now  she  went  to  the  learned  man  at  the  door ;  and  she 
spoke  with  himof  sunandmoon,of  people  both  insideand  out, 
and  the  le  med  man  answered  very  cleverly  and  very  well. 

'  What  a  man  that  must  be,  who  has  such  a  clever  shadow!' 
she  thought.  '  It  would  be  a  real  blessing  for  my  country 
and  for  my  people  if  I  ohose  him  for  my  husband ;  and 
I'll  do  it ! ' 

And  they  soon  struck  a  bargain — the  Princess  and  the 
Shadow  ;  but  no  one  was  to  know  arjrthing  of  it  till  she  had 
returned  t<3  her  kingdom. 

*  No  one — not  even  my  shadow,'  said  the  Shadow  ;  and 
for  this  he  had  especial  reasons. 

And  they  came  to  the  country  where  the  Princess  ruled, 
and  where  was  her  home. 

'  Listen,  my  friend,'  said  the  Shadow  to  the  learned 
man.  *  Now  I  am  as  lucky  and  powerful  as  any  one  can 
become,  I'll  do  something  particular  for  you.  You  shall 
live  with  me  in  my  palace,  driv^  with  me  in  the  royal 
carriage,  and  have  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  ;  but 
you  must  let  yourself  be  called  a  shadow  by  every  one, 
and  may  never  say  that  you  were  once  a  man  ;  and  once 
a  year,  when  I  sit  on  the  balcony  and  show  myself,  you  must 
lie  at  my  feet  as  it  becomes  my  shadow  to  do.  For  I  will 
tell  you  I'm  going  to  marry  the  Princess,  and  this  evening 
the  wedding  will  be  held.' 

'  Now,  that 's  too  strong  ! '  said  the  learned  man.  *  I 
won't  do  it ;  I  won't  have  it.  That  would  be  cheating  the 
whole  country  and  the  Princess  too.  I'll  tell  everything — 
that  I'm  the  man  and  you  are  the  Shadow,  and  that  you 
are  only  dressed  up  ! ' 

*  No  one  would  believe  that,'  said  the  Shadow.  '  Be 
reasonable,  or  I'll  call  the  watch.' 

'  I'll  go  straight  to  the  Princess,'  said  the  learned  man. 

*  But  I'll  go  first,'  said  the  Shadow  ;  '  and  you  shall  go 
to  prison.' 

And  that  was  so  ;  for  the  sentinels  obeyed  him  who  they 
knew  was  to  marry  the  Princess. 
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'You  tremble,'  said  the  Princess,  when  the  Shadow 
came  to  her.  '  Has  anything  happened  ?  You  must  not 
bo  ill  to-day,  when  we  are  to  have  our  weddmg. 

'  I  have  experienced  the  most  terrible  thing  that  can 
happen,'  said  the  Shadow.  '  Only  think  !— such  a  poor 
shallow  brain  cannot  bear  much-only  think  !  my  shadow 
has  gone  mad  :  he  fancies  he  has  become  a  man,  and— only 
think  !— that  I  am  his  shadow.'  .„   ,   ,    ,    , 

'  This  is  terrible  1 '  said  the  Princess.      He  s  locked  up, 

I  hope  ? ' 

*  Certainly.    I'm  afraid  ho  will  never  recover. 

'  Poor  shadow  !  '  cried  the  Princess,  '  he  's  very  un- 
fortunate. It  would  really  be  a  good  action  to  deliver 
him  from  his  little  bit  of  life.  And  when  I  think  it  over, 
properly,  I  believe  it  is  quite  necessary  to  put  him  quietly 
out  of  the  way.' 

'That's  certainly  very  hard,  for  he  was  a  faitMui 
servant,'  said  the  Shadow  ;  and  he  pretended  to  sigh. 

'  You've  a  noble  character,'  said  the  Princess,  and  she 

bowed  before  him.  .„      •     x  j        a 

In  the  evening  the  whole  town  was  illuramated,  anci 
cannon  were  fired— bang  !— and  the  soldiers  presented 
arms.  That  ivaa  a  wedding  !  The  Princess  and  the  bhadow 
stepped  out  on  the  balcony  to  show  themselves  and  receive 

another  cheer.  .    „    ,  .    i.    .•  -i.     t 

The  learned  man  heard  nothing  of  all  this  festivity,  for 

he  had  already  been  executed. 


THE  OLD  HOUSE 

Down  yonder,  in  the  street,  stood  an  old,  old  house.  It 
was  almost  three  hundred  years  old,  for  one  could  read  as 
much  on  the  beam,  on  which  was  carved  the  date  of  its 
erection,  surrounded  by  tulips  and  trailing  hops.  There 
one  could  read  entire  verses  in  the  characters  of  olden 
times,  and  over  each  window  a  face  had  been  carved  m 
the  beam,  and  these  made  all  kinds  of  strange  ^imaces. 
One  story  projected  a  long  way  above  the  other,  and 
close  under  the  roof  was  a  leaden  gutter  with  a  dragon  s 
head.     The  rain  water  was  to  run  out  of  the  dragons 
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mouth,  but  it  ran  out  of  the  creature'tj  body  instead,  fur 
there  was  a  hole  in  the  pipe. 

All  the  other  houses  in  the  street  were  still  new  and  trim, 
with  smooth  walls  and  large  window-panes.  One  could 
easily  see  that  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  old 
house.  They  thought  perhaps,  'How  long  is  that  old 
rubbish-heap  to  stand  there,  a  scandal  to  the  whole  street  ? 
The  parapet  stands  so  far  forward  that  no  one  can  see  out 
of  our  windows  what  is  going  on  in  that  direction.    The 


staircase  is  as  broad  as  a  castle  staircase,  and  as  steep  as 
if  it  led  to  a  church  tower.  The  iron  railing  looks  like  the 
gate  of  a  family  vault,  and  there  are  brass  bosses  upon 
it.    It 's  too  ridiculous  !  * 

Just  opposite  stood  some  more  new  neat  houses  that 
thought  exactly  like  the  rest ;  but  here  at  the  window  sat 
a  little  boy,  with  fresh  red  cheeks,  with  clear  sparkling 
eyes,  and  he  was  particularly  fond  of  the  old  house,  hi 
sunshine  as  well  as  by  moonlight.  And  when  he  looked 
dowTi  at  the  M'all  Avhere  the  plaster  had  fallen  off,  then  he 
could  sit  and  fancy  all  kinds  of  pictures— how  the  street 
must  have  appeared  in  old  times,  with  stah«,  balconies, 
and  pointed  gables  ;    he  could  see  soldiers  with  halberds. 
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and  roof -'-utters  running  about  in  the  form  of  dragons  and 
griffins.  It  was  just  a  good  house  to  look  at ;  and  in  it 
lived  an  old  man  who  went  about  in  leather  knee-breeches 
and  wore  a  coat  with  great  brass  buttons,  and  a  wig  which 
one  could  at  once  see  was  a  real  wig.  Every  mommg  an 
old  man  came  to  him,  to  clean  his  rooms  and  run  on  his 
errands.  With  this  exception  the  old  man  m  the  leather 
knee-breeches  was  all  alone  in  the  old  house.  Sometimes 
he  came  to  one  of  the  windows  and  looked  out,  and  the  little 
boy  nodded  to  him,  and  the  old  man  nodded  back,  and  thus 
they  became  acquainted  and  became  friends,  though  they 
had  never  spoken  to  one  another ;  but,  mdeed,  that  was 
not  at  all  necessary.  ij  «,„„ 

The  little  boy  heard  his  parents  say,  The  old  man 
opposite  is  very  well  off,  bv    he  is  terribly  lonely. 

Next  Sunday  the  bttle  boy  wrapped  something  in  a  piece 
of  paper,  went  with  it  to  the  house  door,  and  said  to  the 
man  who  ran  errands  for  the  old  gentleman, 

'Hark-ye,  wiU  you  take  this  to  the  old  gentleman 
opposite  for  me  ?  I  have  two  tm  soldiers  ;  this  is  one  of 
them,  and  he  shaU  have  it,  because  I  know  that  he  is 

*^  A^id^the^old'attendant  looked  auite  pleased,  and  nodded, 
and  carried  the  Tin  Soldier  into  the  old  house.  Afterwards 
he  was  sent  over,  to  ask  if  the  little  boy  would  not  like  to 
come  himself  and  pay  a  visit.  His  parents  gave  him  leave  ; 
and  so  it  was  that  he  came  to  the  old  house. 

The  brass  bosses  on  the  staircase  shone  much  more 
brightly  than  usual;  one  would  have  thought  they  had 
been  polished  in  honour  of  his  visit.  And  it  was  ]ust  as 
if  the  carved  trumpeters— for  on  the  doors  there  were 
carved  trumpeters,  standing  in  tulips— were  blowing  with 
all  their  might;  their  cheeks  looked  much  roimder  than 
before.  Yef,  they  blew  <  Tan-ta-ra-ra !  the  little  boy  s 
coming!  tan-ta-ra-ra ! '  and  then  the  door  ppened  The 
whole  of  the  hall  was  hung  with  old  portraits  of  knights 
in  armour  and  ladies  in  silk  gowns  ;  and  the  armour  rattled 
and  the  sUk  dresses  rustled ;  and  then  came  a  staircase 
that  went  up  a  great  way  and  down  a  little  way,  and  then 
one  came  to  a  balcony  which  was  certainly  m  a  very 
rickety  state,  with  long  cracks  and  great  holes ;   but  out 
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of  all  these  grew  grass  and  leaves,  for  the  whole  balcony, 
the  courtyaro,  and  the  wall,  were  overgrown  with  so  much 

Seen  that  it  looked  like  a  garden,  but  it  was  only  a  balcony, 
ere  stood  old  flower-pots  that  had  faces  with  asses'  ears  ; 
but  the  flowers  grew  just  as  they  chose.  In  one  pot  pinks 
were  growing  over  on  all  sides  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  green 
stalKS,  sprout  upon  sprout,  and  they  said  quite  plainly, 
'  The  air  has  caressed  me  and  the  sun  has  kissed  me,  and 
promised  me  a  little  flower  for  next  Sunday,  a  lit  ie  flower 
next  Sunday  ! ' 

And  then  they  came  to  a  room  where  the  walls  were 
covered  with  pig-skin,  and  golden  flowers  had  been  stamped 
on  the  leather. 

'Flowers  fade  fast, 
But  pig-skin  will  last,' 

said  the  walls.     And  there  stood  chairs  with  quite  high 
backs,  with  carved  work  and  elbows  on  each  side. 

*  Sit  down  ! '  said  they.  '  Oh,  how  it  cracks  inside  me  ! 
Now  I  shall  be  sure  to  have  the  gout,  like  the  old  cupboard. 
Gout  in  my  back,  ugh  !  * 

And  then  the  little  boy  came  to  the  room  where  the  old 
man  sat. 

'  Thank  you  for  the  Tin  Soldier,  my  little  friend,'  said 
the  old  man,  *  and  thank  you  for  coming  over  to  me.' 

•  Thanks  !  thanks  !  *  or  '  Crick  !  crack  ! '  said  all  the 
furniture ;  there  were  so  many  pieces  that  they  almost 
stood  in  each  other's  way  to  see  the  little  boy. 

And  in  the  middle,  on  the  wall,  hung  a  picture  of  a  beauti- 
ful lady,  young  and  cheerful  in  appearance,  but  dressed  just 
like  people  of  the  old  times,  with  powder  in  her  hair  and 
skirts  that  stuck  out  stiflSy.  She  said  neither  '  Thanks '  nor 
'  Crack  ',  but  looked  down  upon  the  little  boy  with  her  mild 
eyes  ;  anvl  he  at  once  asked  the  old  man, 

'  Where  did  you  get  her  from  ?  ' 

'  From  the  dealer  opposite,'  replied  the  old  man.  '  Many 
pictures  are  always  hanging  there.  No  one  knows  them 
or  troubles  himself  about  them,  for  they  are  all  buried. 
But  many  years  ago  I  knew  this  lady,  and  now  she  's 
been  dead  and  gone  for  half  a  century.' 

And  under  the  picture  hung;  behind  glass,  a  nosegay  of 
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withered  flowers ;  they  were  certainly  also  lalf  a  century 
old— at  least  they  looked  it ;  and  the  pendulum  of  the 
itreat  clock  went  to  and  fro,  and  the  hands  turned  round, 
and  everytWii  in  the  room  grew  older  still,  but  no  one 

•  They  say  at  home,'  said  the  little  boy,  *  that  you  are 
always  terribly  solitary.'  .   ,,    .       .^  .^•♦i, 

•  Oh '  answered  the  old  man,  old  thoughts  come,  witn 
all  that  they  bring,  to  visit  me ;  and  now  you  come  as 
well,  I'm  very  well  off.' 

And  then  he  took  from  a  shelf  a  book  with  pictures  : 
there  were  long  processions  of  wonderful  coaches,  such  as 
one  never  sees  at  the  present  day,  soldiers  hke  the  knave 
of  clubs,  and  citizens  with  waving  flags.  The  tailors  had 
a  flag  with  shears  on  it  held  by  two  lionP,  and  the  shoe- 
makers a  flag,  without  boots,  but  with  an  eagle  that  had 
two  heads  ;  for  among  the  shoemakers  everything  must  be 
so  arranged  that  they  can  say,  '  There  's  a  pair.  Yes, 
that  was  a  picture-book  !  And  the  old  man  went  mto  the 
other  room,  to  fetch  preserves,  and  apples,  and  nuts.  It 
was  really  glorious  in  that  old  house. 

•  I  can't  stand  it,'  said  the  Tin  Soldier,  who  stood  upon 
the  shelf.  'It  is  terribly  lonely  and  dull  here.  When 
a  person  has  been  accustomed  to  family  hfe,  one  cannot 
getaccustomed  to  their  existence  here.  I  cannot  stand  it 
The  day  is  long  enough,  but  the  evenmg  is  longer  stili ! 
Here  it  is  not  at  all  as  it  was  in  your  house  opposite,  where 
vour  father  and  mother  were  always  conversing  cheerfuUy 
together,  and  you  and  all  the  other  dear  children  made 
a  famous  noi-e.  How  solitary  it  is  here  at  the  old  man  s  ! 
Do  you  think  he  gets  any  kisses  ?  Do  you  t^mk  he  gets 
friendly  looks,  or  a  Christmas  tree  ?  He'll  get  nothing 
but  a  funeral !    I  cannot  stand  it ! '  ,  ,    -j    .       j 

•  You  must  not  look  at  it  from  the  sorrowful  side,  said 
the  Uttle  boy.  *  To  me  it  all  appears  remarkably  pretty, 
and  aU  the  old  thoughts,  with  all  they  brmg  with  them, 

come  to  visit  here.'  ,   j     ,i  i      ^  *u^,„  ' 

*Yes,  but  I  don't  see  them,  and  don't  know  them, 

objected  the  Tin  Soldier.    *  I  can't  bear  it ! ' 
'  You  must  bear  it,'  said  the  little  boy. 
And  the  old  man  came  tnth  the  pleasantest  face  and 
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with  the  best  of  preserved  fruits  and  apples  and  nuts ; 
and  then  the  little  Doy  thought  no  more  of  the  Tin  Soldier. 
Happy  and  delighted,  the  younsster  went  home ;  and  days 
went  by,  weeks  went  by,  and  there  was  much  nodding 
from  the  boy's  home  across  to  the  old  house  and  back  ; 
and  then  the  little  boy  went  over  there  again. 

And  the  carved  trumpeters  blew, '  Tan-ta-ra-ra  !  tan-ta- 
ra-ra !  there 's  the  little  boy,  tan-ta-ra-ra ! '  and  the  swords 
and  armour  on  the  old  pictures  rattled,  and  the  silken 
dresses  rustled,  and  the  leather  told  tales,  and  the  old 
chairs  had  the  gout  in  their  backs.  Ugh  !  it  was  jiiat  like 
the  first  time,  for  over  there  one  day  or  one  hour  was 
jlist  like  another. 

'  I  can't  stand  it ! '  said  the  Tin  Soldier.  '  I've  wept 
tears  of  tin.  It 's  too  dreaiy  here.  I  had  r  ^  her  go  to  war 
and  lose  my  arms  and  legs  ;  at  any  rate,  that 's  a  change. 
I  cannot  stand  it !  Now  I  know  what  it  means  to  have 
a  visit  from  one's  old  thoughts  and  all  they  bring  with 
them.  I've  had  visits  from  my  own,  and  you  may  beUeve 
me,  that 's  no  pleasure  in  :Le  long  run.    I  was  very  nearly 

{'umping  down  from  the  shelf.  I  could  see  you  all  in  the 
louse  opposite  as  plainly  as  if  you  had  been  here.  It  was 
Sunday  morning,  and  you  children  were  all  standing  round 
the  table  singmg  the  psalm  you  sing  every  morning. 
You  were  standing  reverently  with  folded  hands,  and  your 
father  and  mother  were  just  "  -  solemn ;  then  the  door 
opened,  and  your  little  siater  Maria,  who  is  not  two  years 
old  yet,  and  who  always  dances  when  she  hears  music  or 
song,  of  whatever  description  they  may  be,  was  brought 
in.  She  was  not  to  do  it,  but  she  immediately  began  to 
dance,  though  she  could  not  get  intu  rght  time,  for  the 
song  was  too  slow,  so  she  first  stood  on  one  leg  and  bent 
her  head  quite  over  in  front,  but  it  was  not  long  enough. 
You  all  stood  very  quietly,  though  that  was  rather  difficult ; 
but  I  laughed  inwardly,  and  so  I  fell  down  from  the  table 
and  got  a  bruise  ivhich  I  have  still ;  for  it  was  not  right 
of  me  to  laugh.  But  all  this,  and  all  the  rest  that  I  have 
experienced,  now  passes  before  my  mind's  eye,  and  those 
must  be  the  old  thoughts  with  everything  they  bring  with 
them.  Tell  me,  do  you  still  sing  on  Sundays  ?  Tell  me 
something  ^bout  little  Maria.    And  how  is  my  comrade 
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and  brother  Tin  Soldier  ?    Yes,  he  must  be  very  happy. 
I  can't  stand  it ! '  i    u         c  v 

'  You  have  been  given  away,'  said  the  httle  boy.  You 
must  stay  where  you  are.    Don't  you  see  that  ?  ' 

And  the  old  man  came  with  a  box  in  which  many  thmgs 
were  to  be  seen  :  little  rouge-pots  and  scent-boxes  ;  and 
old  cards,  larger  and  more  richly  gilt  than  one  ever  sees  them 
in  these  days  ;  and  many  large  drawers  were  opened,  like- 
wise the  piano  ;  and  in  this  were  painted  landscapes, 
inside  the  lid.  But  the  piano  was  quite  hoarse  when  the 
old  man  played  upon  it,  and  then  he  hummed  a  song. 
•  Yes,  she  could  sing  that,'  he  said,  and  then  he  nodded  to 
the  picture  that  he  had  bought  at  the  dealer's,  and  the  old 
man's  eyes  shone  quite  brightly.  .   ,  ^,     m- 

'  I'll  go  to  the  war  !  I'll  go  to  the  war  !  cried  the  Tm 
Soldier,  as  loud  as  he  could ;   and  he  threw  himself  down 

on  the  floor.  ,    j   ^.     ^^^.^^ 

Where  had  he  gone  ?  The  old  man  searched,  the  little 
boy  searched,  but  he  was  gone,  and  could  not  be  found. 

•  I  shall  find  him,'  said  the  old  man. 

But  he  never  found  him  :  the  flooring  was  so  open  and 
full  of  holes,  that  the  Tin  Soldier  had  fallen  through  a  crack, 
and  there  he  lay  as  in  an  open  grave. 

And  the  day  passed  away,  and  the  little  boy  went  home  ; 
and  the  week  passed  by,  and  many  weeks  passed  by.  The 
windows  were  quite  frozen  up,  and  the  little  boy  had  to 
sit  and  breathe  upon  the  panes,  to  make  a  peep-hole  to 
look  at  the  old  house  ;  and  snow  had  blown  among  aU  the 
carving  and  the  inscriptions,  and  covered  the  whole  stair- 
case, as  if  no  one  were  m  the  house  at  all.  And,  uideed, 
there  ivas  no  one  in  the  house,  for  the  old  man  had  died  ! 

In  the  evening  a  carriage  stopped  at  the  door,  and  in 
that  he  was  laid,  in  his  coffin  ;  he  was  to  rest  m  a  family 
in  the  country.    So  he  was  carried  away ;   but  no 


va 


one  followed  him  on  his  last  journey,  for  all  his  fnends 
were  dead.  And  the  little  boy  kissed  his  hand  after  the 
coffin  as  it  rolled  away.  •     xu      u 

A  few  days  later,  and  there  was  an  auction  in  the  oia 
house ;  and  the  little  boy  saw  from  his  window  how  the 
old  knights  and  ladies,  the  flower-pots  -o-ith  the  long  ears, 
the  chairs  and  the  cupboards,  were  carried  away.    One  was 
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taken  here,  and  another  there  :  her  portrait,  that  had  been 
bought  from  the  dealer,  went  back  into  his  shop,  and  there 
it  was  hung,  for  no  one  cared  for  the  old  picture. 

In  the  spring  the  house  itself  was  pulled  down,  for  the 
people  said  it  was  old  rubbish.  One  could  look  from  the 
street  straight  into  the  room  with  the  leather  wall-covering, 
which  was  taken  down,  ragged  and  torn  ;  and  the  green 
of  the  balcony  hung  straggling  over  the  beams,  that 
threatened  to  fall  in  altogether.  And  now  a  clearance  was 
made. 

'  That  is  good  ! '  said  the  neighbour  houses. 

And  a  capital  house  was  built,  with  large  windows  and 
smooth  white  walls ;  but  in  front  of  the  place  where  the 
old  house  had  really  stood,  a  little  garden  was  planted,  and 
by  the  neighbour's  wall  tall  vine  shoots  clambered  up.  In 
front  of  the  garden  was  placed  a  great  iron  railing  with  an 
iron  door  ;  and  it  had  a  stately  look.  The  people  stopped 
in  front,  and  looked  through.  And  the  sparrows  sat  down 
in  dozens  upon  the  vine  branches,  and  chattered  all  at 
once  as  loud  as  they  could  ;  but  not  about  the  old  house, 
for  they  could  not  remember  that,  for  many  years  had  gone 
by — so  many,  that  the  little  boy  had  grown  to  be  a  man, 
a  thorough  man,  whose  parents  rejoiced  in  him.  And  he 
had  just  married,  and  was  come  with  his  wife  to  live  in 
the  house,  in  front  of  which  was  the  garden  ;  and  here  he 
stood  next  to  her  while  she  planted  a  field  flower  which  she 
considered  very  pretty ;  she  planted  it  with  her  little 
hand,  pressing  the  earth  close  round  it  with  her  fingers. 
'  Ah,  what  was  that  ?  '  She  pricked  herself.  Out  of  the 
soft  earth  something  pointed  was  sticking  up.  Only  think  ! 
that  was  the  Tin  Soldier,  the  same  that  had  been  lost  up 
in  the  old  man's  room,  and  had  been  hidden  among  old 
wood  and  rubbish  for  a  long  time,  and  had  lain  in  the 
ground  many  a  year.  And  the  young  wife  first  dried  the 
Soldier  in  a  green  leaf,  and  then  with  her  fine  handkerchief, 
that  smelt  so  deliciously.  And  the  Tin  Soldier  felt  just  as 
if  he  were  waking  from  a  fainting  fit. 

'  Let  me  see  him,'  said  the  young  man.  And  then  he 
smiled  and  shook  his  head.  '  Ah !  it  can  scarcely  be  the 
same ;  but  it  reminds  me  of  an  affair  with  a  Tin  Soldier 
which  I  had  when  I  was  a  little  boy.' 
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And  then  he  told  his  wife  about  the  old  house,  and  the 
old  man,  and  of  the  Tin  Soldier  he  had  sent  across  to  the 
old  man  whom  he  had  thought  so  lonely ;  and  the  tears 
came  into  the  young  wife's  eyes  for  the  old  house  and  the 

old  man.  ,       ,  rr- 

*  It  is  possible,  after  all,  that  it  may  be  the  same  lin 
Soldier,'  said  she.  '  I  will  take  care  of  him,  and  remember 
what  you  have  told  me ;   but  you  must  show  me  the  old 

man's  grave.'  ,.  ,  ,      ,      j 

♦I  don't  know  where  it  is,'  replied  he,  and  no  one 
knows.  All  his  friends  were  dead  ;  none  tended  his  grave, 
and  I  was  but  a  little  boy.'  ,,       j    v 

*  Ah,  how  terribly  lonely  he  must  have  been !    said  she. 
'  Yes,  horribly  lonely,'  said  the  Tin  Soldier  ;     but  it  is 

glorious  not  to  be  forgotten.' 

'  Glorious  ! '  repeated  a  voice  close  to  them. 

But  nobody  except  the  Tin  Soldier  perceived  that  it 
came  from  a  rag  of  the  pig's-leather  hangings,  which  was 
now  devoid  of  all  gilding.  It  looked  like  wet  earth,  but 
yet  it  had  an  opinion,  which  it  expressed  thus  : 

'  GUding  fades  fast, 
Pig-skin  will  last ! ' 

But  the  Tin  Soldier  did  not  believe  that. 

THE  DROP  OF  WATER 

Op  course  you  know  what  is  meant  by  a  magnifying 
class— one  of  those  round  spectacle-glasses  that  make 
everything  look  a  hundred  times  bigger  than  it  is  ?  When 
any  one  takes  one  of  these  and  holds  it  to  his  eye,  and  looks 
at  a  drop  of  water  from  the  pond  yonder,  he  sees  above 
a  thousand  wonderful  creatures  that  are  otherwise  never 
discerned  in  the  water.  But  they  are  there  and  it  is  no 
delusion.  It  almost  looks  like  a  great  plate-full  of  prawns 
lumping  about  in  a  crowd.  And  how  fierce  they  are  ! 
They  tear  off  each  other's  legs  and  arms  and  bodies,  before 
and  behind  ;   and  yet  they  are  merry  and  joyful  m  their 

Now  there  was  once  an  old  man  whom  all  the  people 
called  Cribble-Crabble,  for  that  was  his  name.    He  always 
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wanted  the  best  of  everything,  and  when  he  could  not 
manage  it  otherwise,  he  did  it  by  magic. 

There  he  sat  one  day,  and  held  his  magnifying  glass  to  his 
eye,  and  looked  at  a  drop  of  water  that  had  been  taken  out 
of  A  puddle  in  the  ditch.  But  what  a  cribbling  and  crab- 
bling  was  there !  All  the  thousands  of  little  creatures 
hopped  and  sprang  and  tugged  at  one  another,  and  ate 
each  other  up. 

'  That   is   horrible  ! '  said  old   Cribble-Crabble.     '  Can 


one  not  persuade  them  to  live  in  peace  and  quietness,  so 
that  each  one  may  mind  his  own  business  ?  * 

And  he  thought  it  over  and  over,  but  it  would  not  do, 
and  so  he  had  recourse  to  magic. 

*  I  must  give  them  colour,  that  they  may  be  seen  more 
plainly,'  said  he  ;  and  he  poured  something  like  a  little 
drop  of  red  wine  into  the  drop  of  water,  but  it  was  witches* 
blood,  the  finest  kind,  at  a  halfpenny  a  drop.  And  now 
the  wonderful  little  creatures  were  pink  all  over  :  it  looked 
Uke  a  little  town  of  naked  wild  men. 

*  What  have  you  there  ? '  asked  another  old  magician, 
who  had  no  name — and  that  was  the  best  thing  about  him. 

*  Ah !  if  you  can  guess  what  it  is,'  said  Cribble-Crabble, 
*  I'll  make  you  a  present  of  it.' 
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But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  find  out  if  one  does  not  know. 

And  the  magician  who  had  no  name  looked  through  the 
magnifying  glass.  It  looked  really  like  a  great  town 
reflected  there,  in  which  all  the  people  were  running  about 
without  clothes.  It  was  terrible  !  But  it  was  still  more 
terrible  to  see  how  one  beat  and  pushed  the  other,  and  bit 
and  hacked,  and  tugged  and  mauled  him.  Those  at  the 
top  weio  being  pulled  down,  and  those  at  the  bottom  were 
struggling  upwards.  ,     t^  ,  , 

'  Look  !  look  !  his  leg  is  longer  than  mme  !  Bah  ! 
Away  with  it !  There  is  one  who  has  a  little  lump  behind 
his  ear.    It  hurts  him,  but  it  shall  hurt  him  still  more.' 

And  they  hacked  away  at  him,  and  they  pulled  at  him, 
and  ate  him  up,  ber'ause  of  the  little  lump.  And  there  was 
one  sitting  as  still  i  any  little  maiden,  and  wishing  only 
for  peace  and  quietness.  But  now  she  had  to  come  out, 
and  they  tugged  at  her,  and  pulled  her  about,  and  ate 

her  UD. 

•  That 's  remarkably  funny  ! '  said  the  magician. 

'Yes,. but  what  do  you  think  it  is?'  said  Cribble- 
Crabble.    '  Can  you  find  that  out  ?  ' 

'  Why,  one  can  see  that  easily  enough,'  said  the  other. 
•  That 's  Copenhagen,  or  some  other  great  city,  for  they're 
all  alike.    It 's  a  great  city  I  * 

'  It 's  a  drop  of  puddle  water  ! '  said  Cribble-Crabble. 
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The  biggest  leaf  here  in  the  country  is  certainly  the 
burdock  leaf.  Put  one  in  front  of  your  waist  and  it 's  just 
like  an  apron,  and  if  you  lay  it  upon  your  head  it  is  almost 
as  good  as  an  umbrella,  for  it  is  quite  remarkably  large. 
A  burdock  never  grows  alone ;  where  there  is  one  there 
are  several  more.  It 's  splendid  to  behold  !  and  all  this 
splendour  is  snails'  meat.  The  great  white  snails,  which 
the  grand  people  in  old  times  used  to  have  made  into 
fricassees,  and  when  they  had  eaten  them  they  would  say, 
'  H'm,  how  good  that  is  ! '  for  they  had  the  idea  that  it 
tasted  delicious.  These  snails  lived  on  burdock  leaves, 
and  that 's  why  burdocks  were  sown. 

Now  there  w^as  an  old  estate,  on  which  people  ate  snails 
no  longer.  The  snails  had  died  out,  but  the  burdocks 
had  not.  These  latter  grew  and  grew  in  all  the  walks  and 
on  all  the  beds — there  was  no  stopping  them ;  the  place 
became  a  complete  forest  of  burdocks.  Here  and  there 
stood  an  apple  or  plum  tree ;  but  for  this,  nobody  would 
have  thought  a  garden  had  been  there.  Everjrthing  was 
burdock,  and  among  the  burdocks  lived  the  two  last  ancient 
Snails. 

They  did  not  know  themselves  how  old  they  were,  but 
they  could  very  well  remember  that  there  had  been  a  great 
many  more  of  them,  that  they  had  descended  from  a  foreign 
family,  and  that  the  whole  forest  had  been  planted  for 
them  ^  theirs.  They  had  never  been  away  from  home, 
but  ^  known  to  them  that  something  exist^ed  in  the 

worla  Ued  the  u-;  iOr-house,  and  that  there  one  was 
boiled,  and  one  became  black,  and  was  laid  upon  a  silver 
dish  ;  but  what  was  done  afterwards  they  did  not  know. 
Moreover,  they  could  not  imagine  what  that  might  be, 
being  boiled  and  laid  upon  a  silver  dish  ;  but  it  was  said 
to  be  fine,  and  particularly  grand  !  Neither  the  cockchafer, 
nor  the  toad,  nor  the  earthworm,  whom  they  questioned 
about  it,  could  give  them  any  information,  for  none  of 
their  kind  had  ever  been  boiled  and  laid  on  silver  dishes. 

The  old  white  Snails  were  the  grandest  in  the  world  ;  they 
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knew  that !  The  forest  was  there  for  their  sake,  and  the 
manor-house  too,  so  that  they  might  be  boiled  and  laid 
on  silver  dishes. 

They  led  a  very  retired  and  happy  life,  and  as  they  them- 
selves were  childless,  they  had  adopted  a  little  common 
snail,  which  they  brought  up  as  their  own  child.  But  the 
little  thing  would  not  grow,  for  it  was  only  a  common  snail, 
though  the  old  people,  and  particularly  the  mother,  declared 
one  could  easily  see  how  he  grew.  And  when  the  father 
could  not  see  it,  she  requested  him  to  feel  the  little  snail  s 
shell,  and  he  felt  it,  and  acknowledged  that  she  was  right. 

One  day  it  rained  very  hard. 

'Listen,  how  it's  drumming  on  the  burdock  leaves, 
rum-dum-dum  !   rum-dum-dum  ! '  said  the  Father-Snail. 

'  That 's  what  I  call  drops,'  said  the  mother.  '  It 's 
coming  straight  doMTi  the  stalks.  You'll  see  it  will  be  wet 
here  directly.  I'm  only  glad  that  we  have  our  good  houses, 
and  that  the  little  one  has  his  own.  There  hr>s  been  more 
done  for  us  than  for  any  other  creature  ;  one  can  see  very 
plainly  that  we  are  the  grand  folks  of  the  world  !  We  have 
houses  from  our  birth,  and  the  burdock  forest  has  been 
planted  for  us  :  I  should  like  to  know  how  far  it  extends, 
and  what  hes  beyond  it.' 

'  There  's  nothing  outside  of  it,'  said  the  Father-Snail, 
'  no  place  can  be  better  than  here  at  home  ;  I  have  nothing 
at  all  to  wish  for.' 

*  Yes,'  said  the  mother,  '  I  should  like  to  be  taken  to  the 
manor-house  and  boiled,  and  laid  upon  a  silver  dish; 
that  has  been  done  to  all  our  ancestors,  and  you  may  be 
sure  it 's  quite  a  distinguished  honour.' 

'The  manor-house  has  perhaps  fallen  in,'  said  the 
Father-Snail,  '  or  the  forest  of  burdocks  may  have  grown 
over  it,  so  that  the  people  can't  get  out  at  all.  You  need 
not  be  in  a  hurry— but  you  always  hurry  so,  and  the  little 
one  is  beginning  just  the  same  way.  Has  he  not  been 
creeping  up  that  stalk  these  throe  days  ?  My  head  quite 
aches  when  I  look  up  at  him.' 

*  You  must  not  scold  Lim,'  said  the  Mother-Snail.  He 
crawls  very  deliberately.  We  shall  have  much  joy  in  him  ; 
and  we  old  people  have  nothing  els6  to  live  for.  But 
have  you  ever  thought  where  we  shall  get  a  wife  for  him  i 
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Don't  you  think  that  farther  in  the  wood  there  may  be 
some  more  of  our  kind  ?  ' 

'  There  may  be  black  snails  there,  I  think,'  said  the  old 
man,  *  black  snails  without  houses !  but  they're  too 
vulgar.  And  they're  conceited,  for  all  that.  But  we  can 
give  the  commission  to  the  ants  :  they  run  to  and  f 
as  if  they  had  business ;  they're  sure  to  know  of  a  wiie 
for  our  young  gentleman.' 

'  I  certainly  know  the  most  beautiful  of  brides,'  said  one 
of  the  Ants  ;  '  but  I  fear  she  would  not  do,  for  she  is  the 
Queen  !  ' 

'  That  does  not  matter,'  said  the  two  old  Snails.  '  Has 
she  a  house  ?  ' 

'  She  has  a  castle  !  '  replied  the  Ant.  '  The  most  beautiful 
ant's  castle,  with  seven  hundred  passages.' 

'  Thank  you,'  said  the  Mother-Snail ;  '  our  boy  shall  not 
go  into  an  ant-hill.  If  you  know  of  nothing  better,  we'll 
give  the  commission  to  the  white  gnats  ;  they  fly  far  about 
in  rain  and  sunshine,  and  they  know  the  burdock  wood, 
inside  and  outside.' 

*  We  have  a  wife  for  him,'  said  the  Gnats.  '  A  hundred 
man-steps  from  here  a  little  snail  with  a  house  is  sitting 
on  a  gooseberry  bush,  she  is  quite  alone,  and  old  enough 
to  marry.    It 's  only  a  hundred  man-steps  from  here.' 

*  Yes,  let  her  come  to  him,'  said  the  old  people.  *  He 
has  a  whole  burdock  forest,  and  she  has  only  a  bush.* 

And  so  they  brought  the  little  maiden  snail.  Eight  days 
passed  before  she  arrived,  but  that  was  the  rate  circumstance 
about  it,  for  by  this  one  could  see  that  she  was  of  the  right 
kind. 

And  then  they  had  a  wedding.  Six  glow-worms  lighted 
as  well  as  they  could  :  with  this  exception  it  went  very 
quietly,  for  the  old  snail  people  could  not  bear  feasting 
and  dissipation.  But  a  capital  speech  was  made  by  the 
Mother-Snail.  The  father  could  not  speak,  he  was  so  much 
moved.  Then  they  gave  the  young  couple  the  whole 
burdock  forest  for  an  inheritance,  and  said,  what  they 
had  always  said,  namely — that  it  was  the  best  place  in 
the  world,  and  that  the  young  people,  if  they  lived  honour- 
ably, and  increased  and  multiplied,  would  some  day  be 
taken  with  their  children  to  the  manor-house,  and  boiled 
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black,  and  laid  upon  a  silvar  dish.  And  when  the  speech 
was  finished,  the  old  people  crept  into  their  houses  and 
never  came  out  again,  for  they  slept.  ■,  u  a 

The  young  snail  pair  now  ruled  in  the  forest,  and  had 
a  numerous  progeny.  But  as  the  young  ones  were  never 
boiled  and  put  into  silver  dishes,  they  concluded  that  the 
manor-house  had  fallen  in,  and  that  all  the  people  m 
the  world  had  died  out.  And  as  nobody  contradicted  them, 
they  must  have  been  right.  And  the  rain  fell  down  upon 
the  burdock  leaves  to  play  the  drum  for  them,  and  the 
sun  shone  to  colour  the  burdock  forest  for  them  ;  and  they 
were  happy,  very  happy— the  whole  family  was  happy, 
uncommonly  happy ! 


THE  STORY  OF  A  MOTHER 

A  MOTHER  sat  by  her  little  child  :  she  was  very  sorrowful, 
fearing  that  it  would  die.  Its  little  face  was  pale,  and 
its  eyes  were  closed.  The  child  drew  its  breath  with  diffi- 
culty, and  sometimes  as  deeply  as  if  it  were  sighmg  ;  and 
then  the  mother  looked  more  sorrowfully  than  before  on 
the  little  creature. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  dc  >r,  and  a  poor  old  man 
came  in,  wrapped  up  in  something  that  looked  like  a  ^eat 
horse-cloth,  for  that  keeps  one  warm  ;  and  he  needed  it, 
for  it  was  cold  winter.  Without,  everything  was  covered 
with  ice  and  snow,  and  the  wind  blew  so  sharply  that  it 
cut  one's  face.  ,.,, 

And  as  the  old  man  trembled  with  cold,  and  the  child 
was  quiet  for  a  moment,  the  mother  went  and  put  smne 
beer  on  the  stove  in  a  little  pot,  to  warm  it  for  him.  The 
old  man  sat  down  and  rocked  the  cradle,  and  the  mother 
seated  herself  on  a  chair  by  him,  looked  at  her  sick  child 
that  drew  its  breath  so  painfully,  and  lifted  the  little  hand. 

'  You  think  I  shall  keep  it,  do  you  not  ?  she  asked. 
'  The  good  God  will  not  take  it  from  me  ! ' 

And  the  old  man— he  was  Death— nodded  m  such  a 
strange  way,  that  it  might  just  as  well  mean  yes  &,h  no 
And  the  mother  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  tears  rolled  down 
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her  cheeks.  Her  head  became  heavy  :  for  three  days  and 
three  nights  she  had  not  closed  her  eves  ;  and  now  she 
slept,  but  only  for  a  minute ;  then  she  started  up  and 
shivered  with  cold. 

'  What  is  that  ? '  she  asked,  and  looked  round  on  all 
sides  ;  but  the  old  man  v/as  gone,  and  her  little  child 
was  gone ;  he  had  taken  it  with  him.  And  there  in  the 
comer  the  old  clock  was  humming  and  whirring ;  the 
heavy  leaden  weight  ran  down  to  the  floor — plump  ! — 
and  the  clock  stopped. 

But  the  poor  mother  rushed  out  of  the  house  crying  for 
her  child. 

Out  in  the  snow  sat  a  woman  in  long  black  garments, 
and  she  said,  '  Death  has  been  with  you  in  your  room ; 
I  saw  him  hasten  away  with  your  child  :  he  strides  faster 
than  the  wind,  and  never  brings  back  what  he  has  taken 
away.' 

'  Only  tell  me  which  way  he  has  gone,'  said  the  mother. 
'  Tell  me  the  way,  and  I  will  find  him.' 

'  I  know  him,'  said  the  woman  in  the  black  garments  ; 
'  but  before  I  tell  you,  ou  must  sing  me  all  the  songs  that 
you  have  sung  to  your  child.  I  love  those  songs  ;  I  have 
heard  them  before.  I  am  Night,  and  T  saw  your  tears 
when  you  sang  them.' 

'  I  will  sing  them  all,  all !  '  said  the  mother.  '  But  do 
not  detain  me,  that  I  may  overtake  him,  and  find  my 
child.' 

But  Night  sat  dumb  and  still.  Then  the  mother  wrung 
her  hands,  and  sang  and  wept.  And  there  were  many 
songs,  but  yet  more  tears,  and  then  Night  said,  *  Go  to 
the  right  into  the  dark  fir  wood ;  for  I  saw  Death  take 
that  path  with  your  little  child.* 

Deep  in  the  forest  there  was  a  cross-road,  and  she  did  not 
know  which  way  to  take.  There  stood  a  thorn  bush, 
with  not  a  leaf  nor  a  blossom  upon  it ;  for  it  was  in  the  cold 
winter-time,  and  icicles  hung  from  the  twigs. 

'  Have  you  not  seen  Death  go  by,  with  my  little  child  ?  * 

*  Yes,'  replied  the  Bush,  '  but  I  shall  not  tell  you  which 
way  he  went  unless  you  warm  me  on  your  bosom.  I'm 
freezing  to  death  here,  I'm  turning  to  ice.' 

And  she  pressed  the  thorn  bush  to  her  bosom,  quite 
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close,  that  it  might  be  well  warmed.  And  the  thoms 
pierced  into  her  flesh,  and  her  blood  oozed  out  in  great 
drops.  But  the  thorn  shot  out  fresh  green  leaves,  and 
blossomed  in  the  dark  winter  night :  so  warm  is  the  heart 
of  a  sorrowing  mother  !  And  the  thorn  bush  told  her  the 
wav  that  she  should  go. 

Then  she  came  to  a  great  lake,  on  which  there  were  neither 
ships  nor  boat.  The  lake  was  not  frozen  enough  to  carry 
her,  nor  sufficiently  open  to  allow  her  to  wade  through, 
and  yet  she  must  cross  it  if  she  was  to  find  her  child.  Then 
she  laid  herself  down  to  drink  the  lake;  and  that  was 
impossible  for  any  one  to  do.  But  the  sorrowing  mother 
thought  that  perhaps  a  miracle  might  be  wrought. 

'  No,  that  can  never  succeed,'  said  the  lake.  '  Let  us 
rather  see  how  we  can  agree.  I'm  fond  of  collecting  pearls, 
and  your  eyes  are  the  two  clearest  I  have  ever  seen  :  if  you 
will  weep  them  out  into  me  I  will  carry  you  over  into  the 
great  greenhouse,  where  Death  lives  and  cultivates  flowers 
and  trees  ;  each  of  these  is  a  human  life.' 

•  Oh,  what  would  I  not  give  to  get  to  my  child  ! '  said  the 
afflicted  mother ;  and  she  wept  yet  more,  and  her  eyes 
fell  into  the  depths  of  the  lake,  and  became  two  costly 
pearls.  But  the  lake  lifted  her  up,  as  if  she  sat  in  a  swing, 
and  she  was  wafted  to  the  opposite  shore,  where  stood 
a  wonderful  house,  miles  'u\  length.  One  could  not  tell 
if  it  was  a  mountain  containing  forests  and  caves,  or  a  place 
that  had  been  built.  But  the  poor  mother  could  not  see  it, 
for  she  had  wept  her  eyes  out. 

•  Where  shall  I  find  Death,  who  went  away  with  my  little 
child  ?  '  she  asked. 

'  He  has  not  arrived  here  yet,'  said  the  old  grave-woman, 
who  was  going  about  and  watching  the  hothouse  of  Death. 
'  How  have  you  found  your  way  here,  and  who  helped  you  ? ' 

'  The  good  God  has  helped  me,'  she  replied.  '  He  is 
merciful,  and  you  will  be  merciful  too.  Where  shall  I  find 
my  little  child  ? ' 

•  I  do  not  know  it,'  said  the  old  woman,  '  and  you  cannot 
see.  Many  flowers  and  trees  have  faded  this  night,  and 
death  will  soon  come  and  transplant  them.  You  know 
very  well  that  every  human  being  has  his  tree  of  life,  or 
his 'flower  of  life,  just  as  each  is  arranged.     They  look 
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like  other  plants,  but  their  hearts  beat.  Children's  hearts 
can  beat  too.  Go  by  that.  Perhaps  you  may  recognize 
the  beating  of  your  child's  heart.  But  what  will  you  give 
me  if  I  tell  you  what  more  you  must  do  ?  ' 

*  I  have  nothing  more  to  give,'  said  the  afflicted  mother. 
'  But  I  will  go  for  you  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.' 

'  I  have  nothing  for  you  to  do  there,'  said  the  old  woman, 
'  but  you  can  give  me  your  long  black  hair.  You  must 
know  yourself  that  it  is  beautiful,  and  it  pleases  me.  You 
can  take  my  white  hair  for  it,  and  that  is  always  something.' 

'  If  you  ask  for  nothiixg  more,*  said  she,  '^  will  give  you 
that  gladly.*  And  she  gave  her  beautiful  hau*,  and  received 
in  exchange  the  old  woman's  white  hair. 

And  then  they  went  into  the  great  he  chouse  of  death, 
where  flowers  and  trees  were  growing  marvellously  together. 
There  stood  the  fine  hyacinths  under  glass  bells,  and  there 
stood  large,  sturdy  peonies ;  there  grew  water-plants, 
some  quite  fresh,  others  somewhat  sickly ;  water-snakes 
were  twining  about  them,  and  black  crabs  clung  tightly 
to  the  stalks.  There  stood  gallant  palm  trees,  oaks,  and 
plantains,  and  parsley  and  blooming  thyme.  Each  tree 
and  flower  had  its  name  ;  each  was  a  human  life :  the 
people  were  still  alive,  one  in  China,  another  in  Greenland, 
scattered  about  in  the  world.  There  w^re  great  trees 
thrust  into  little  pots,  so  that  they  stood  quite  crowded, 
and  were  nearly  bursting  the  pots  ;  there  was  also  many 
a  little  weakly  flower  in  rich  earth,  with  moss  round  about 
■'.  cared  for  and  tended.  But  the  sorrowful  mother  bent 
down  over  all  the  smallest  plants,  and  heard  the  human 
heart  beating  in  each,  and  out  of  millions  she  recognized 
that  of  h-^r  child. 

*  Tha  is  it ! '  she  cried,  and  stretched  out  her  hands 
over  a  little  blue  crocus  flower,  which  hung  down  quite 
sick  and  pale. 

'  Do  not  touch  the  flower,'  said  the  old  dame  ;  '  but 
place  yourself  here  ;  and  when  Death  comes — I  expect  him 
every  minute — then  don't  let  him  pull  up  the  plant,  but 
threaten  him  that  you  will  do  the  same  to  the  other  plants  ; 
then  he'll  be  frightened  He  has  to  account  for  them 
all ;  not  one  may  be  pulled  up  till  he  receives  commission 
from  Heaven.' 
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And  all  at  ^noe  there  was  an  icy  cold  rush  through  the 
hall,  and  the  blind  mother  felt  that  Death  was  arriving. 

*  How  did  you  find  your  way  hither  ? '  said  he.  '  How 
have  you  been  able  to  come  quicker  than  I  ? ' 

'  I  am  a  mother,'  she  answered. 

And  Death  stretched  out  his  long  hands  towards  the 
little  delicate  flower  ;  but  she  kept  her  hands  tight  about  it, 
and  held  it  fast ;  and  yet  she  was  full  of  anxious  care  lest 
she  should  touch  one  of  the  leaves.  Then  Death  breathed 
upon  her  hands,  and  she  felt  that  his  breath  was  colder 
than  the  icy  wind  ;  and  her  hands  sank  down  powerless. 

*  You  can  do' nothing  against  me,'  said  Death. 

*  But  the  merciful  Gk>d  can,'  she  replied. 

'  I  only  do  what  He  commands,'  said  Death.  '  I  am  His 
gardener.  I  take  all  His  trees  and  flowers,  and  transplant 
them  into  the  great  Paradise  gardens,  in  the  unknown  land. 
But  how  they  will  flourish  there,  and  how  it  is  there,  I  may 
not  tell  you.' 

'  Give  mu  back  my  child,'  said  the  mother ;  and  she 
implored  an.i  wept.  All  at  once  she  grasped  two  pretty 
flowers  with  her  two  hands,  and  called  to  Death,  '  I'll  tear 
off  all  your  flowers,  for  I  am  in  despair,' 

'  Do  not  touch  them,'  said  Death.  *  You  say  you  are 
so  unhappy,  and  now  you  would  make  another  mother 
just  as  unhappy  ! ' 

'  Another  mother  ? '  said  the  poor  woman  ;  and  she  let 
the  flowers  go. 

'  There  are  your  eyes  for  you,'  said  Death.  *  I  have  fished 
them  up  out  of  the  lake  ;  they  gleamed  up  quite  brightly. 
I  did  not  know  that  they  were  yours.  Take  them  back — 
they  are  clearer  now  than  before — ^and  then  look  down 
into  the  deep  well  close  by.  I  will  tell  you  the  names  of 
the  two  flowers  you  wanted  to  pull  up,  and  you  will 
see  their  whole  future,  their  whole  human  life ;  you  will 
see  what  you  were  about  to  frustrate  and  destroy.' 

And  she  looked  down  into  the  well,  and  it  was  a  happiness 
to  see  how  one  of  them  became  a  blessing  to  the  world, 
how  much  joy  and  gladness  was  diflfused  around  her.  And 
the  woman  looked  at  the  life  of  the  other,  and  it  was  made 
up  of  care  and  poverty,  misery  and  woe. 

*  Both  are  the  will  of  God,'  said  Death. 
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'  Which  of  them  is  the  flower  of  misfortune,  and  which 
the  blessed  one  ? '  she  asked. 

'  That  I  mav  not  tell  you,*  answered  Death  ;  '  but  this 
much  you  shall  hear,  that  one  of  these  tvo  flowers  is  that 
of  your  child.  It  was  the  fate  of  your  child  that  you  saw — 
the  future  of  your  own  child.' 

Then  the  mother  screamed  aloud  for  terror. 

'  Which  of  them  belongs  to  my  child  ?  Tell  me  that ! 
Release  the  innocent  child  i  Let  my  child  free  from  all  that 
misery  !  Rather  carry  it  away  !  Carry  it  into  God's 
kingdom  !  Forget  my  tears,  forget  my  entreaties,  and  all 
that  I  have  done  ! ' 

'  I  do  not  understand  you,'  said  Death.  '  Will  you  have 
your  child  back,  or  shall  I  carry  it  to  that  place  that  you 
know  not  ?  ' 

Then  the  mother  wrung  her  hands,  and  fell  on  her  knees, 
and  prayed  to  the  good  God. 

'  Hear  me  not  when  I  pray  against  Thy  will,  which  is 
at  all  times  the  best !  Hear  me  not !  hear  me  not ! '  And 
she  let  her  head  sink  down  on  her  bosom. 

And  Death  went  away  virith  her  child  into  the  unknown 
land. 
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There  was  once  a  rich  gentleman  whose  whole  effects 
consisted  of  a  Bootjack  and  a  Hair-comb,  but  he  had  the 
finest  Shirt  Collar  in  the  world,  and  about  this  Shirt 
Collar  we  will  tell  a  story. 

The  Collar  was  now  old  enough  to  think  of  marrying, 
and  it  happened  that  he  was  sent  to  the  wash  together 
with  a  Garter. 

*  My  word  !  *  exclaimed  the  Shirt  Collar.  *  I  have  never 
seen  anything  so  slender  and  delicate,  so  charming  and 
genteel.    May  I  ask  your  name  ?  ' 

*  I  shall  not  tell  you  that,'  said  the  Garter. 

*  Where  is  your  home  ?  '  asked  the  Shirt  Collar. 

But  the  Garter  was  of  rather  a  modest  disposition,  and 
it  seemed  such  a  strange  question  to  answer. 
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'  I  presume  you  are  a  girdle  ? '  said  the  Shirt  Collar — 
'  a  sort  of  under  girdle  ?  I  see  that  you  are  useful  as  well 
as  ornamental,  my  little  lady.' 

*  You  are  not  to  speak  to  me,'  said  the  Garter.  *  I  have 
not,  I  think,  given  you  any  occasion  to  do  so.' 

*  Oh  !  when  one  is  as  beautiful  as  you  are,'  cried  the 
Shirt  Collar,  '  that  is  occasion  enough.' 

*  Go  ! '  said  the  Garter  ;  *  don't  come  so  near  me  :  you 
look  to  me  quite  like  a  man.' 

*  I  am  a  fine  gentleman,  too,'  said  the  Shirt  Collar.  '  I 
possess  a  bootjack  and  a  hair-comb.' 

And  that  was  not  true  at  all,  for  it  was  his  master  who 
owned  these  things,  but  he  was  boasting. 

*  Don't  come  too  near  me,'  said  the  Garter  ;  '  I'm  not 
used  to  that.' 

'  Affectation  ! '  cried  the  Shirt  Collar. 

And  then  they  were  taken  out  of  the  wash,  and  starched, 
and  hung  over  a  chair  in  the  sunshine,  and  then  laid  on 
the  ironing-board  ;  and  now  came  the  hot  Iron. 

'Mrs.  Widow!'  said  the  Shirt  Collar,  'little  Mrs. 
Widow,  I'm  getting  quite  warm  ;  I'm  being  quite  changed  ; 
I'm  losing  au  my  creases  ;  you're  burning  a  hole  in  me  ! 
Ugh  !   I  propose  to  you.' 

'  You  old  rag  ! '  said  the  Iron,  and  rode  proudly  over 
the  Shirt  Collar,  for  it  imagined  that  it  was  a  steam  boiler, 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  out  on  the  railway,  dragging 
carriages.    *  You  old  rag  ! '  said  the  Iron. 

The  Shirt  Collar  was  a  little  frayed  at  the  edges,  therefore 
the  Paper  Scissors  came  to  smooth  away  the  frayed  places. 

'  Ho,  ho  !  *  said  the  Shirt  Collar  ;  '  I  presume  you  are 
a  first-rate  dancer.  How  you  can  point  your  toes  !  no  one 
in  the  world  can  do  that  like  you.' 

'  I  know  that,'  said  the  Scissors. 

*  You  deserve  to  be  a  countess,'  said  the  Shirt  Collar. 
'  All  that  I  possess  consists  of  a  fine  gentleman,  a  bootjack, 
and  a  comb.    If  I  had  only  an  estate  !  ' 

'  What !  do  you  want  to  marry  ?  '  cried  the  Scissors  ; 
and  they  were  angry,  and  gave  such  a  deep  cut  that  the 
Collar  had  to  be  cashiered. 

'  I  shall  have  to  propose  to  the  Hair-comb,'  thought  the 
Shirt  Collar.    '  It  is  wonderful  how  well  you  keep  all  your 
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teeth,  my  little  lady.    Have  you  never  thought  of  engaging 
yourself  ?  * 

'  Yes,  you  can  easily  imagine  that,'  replied  the  Hair- 
comb.    '  I  am  engaged  to  the  Bootjack.' 

'  Engaged  !  '  cried  the  Shirt  Collar. 

Now  there  was  no  one  left  to  whom  he  could  offer  him- 
self, and  so  he  despised  love-making. 

A  long  time  passed,  and  the  Shirt  Collar  was  put  into 
the  sack  of  a  paper-miller.  There  was  a  terribly  ragged 
company,  and  the  fine  ones  kept  to  themselves,  and  the 
coarse  ones  to  themselves,  as  is  right.  They  all  had  much 
to  tell,  but  the  Shirt  Collar  had  most  of  all,  for  he  was 
a  terrible  Jack  Brag. 

*  I  have  had  a  tremendous  number  of  sweethearts,'  said 
the  Shirt  Collar.  '  They  would  not  leave  me  alone  ;  but 
I  was  a  fine  gentleman,  a  starched  one.  I  had  a  bootjack 
and  a  hair-comb  that  I  never  used  :  you  should  only  have 
seen  me  then,  when  I  was  turned  down.  I  shall  never 
forget  my  first  love  ;  it  was  a  girdle  ;  and  how  delicate, 
how  charming,  how  genteel  it  was  !  And  my  first  love 
threw  herself  into  a  washing-tub,  and  all  for  me  !  There 
was  also  a  widow  who  became  quite  glowing,  but  I  let  her 
stand  alone  till  she  turned  quite  black.  Then  there  was 
a  dancer  who  gave  me  the  wound  from  which  I  still  suffer 
— she  was  very  hot-tempered.  My  own  hair-comb  was  in 
love  with  me,  and  lost  all  her  teeth  from  neglected  love. 
Yes,  I've  had  many  experiences  of  this  kind ;  but  I  am 
most  sorry  for  the  Garter — I  mean  for  the  girdle,  that 
jumped  into  the  wash-tub  for  love  of  me.  I've  a  great  deal 
on  my  conscience.   It 's  time  I  was  turned  into  white  paper.' 

And  to  that  the  Shirt  Collar  came.  All  the  rags  were 
turned  into  white  paper,  but  the  Shirt  Collar  became  the 
very  piece  of  paper  we  see  here,  and  upon  which  this  story 
has  been  printed,  and  that  was  done  because  he  boast^ 
so  dreadfully  about  things  that  were  not  at  all  true.  And 
this  we  must  remember,  so  that  we  may  on  no  account  do 
the  same,  for  we  cannot  know  at  all  whether  we  shall  not 
be  put  into  the  rag  bag  and  manufactured  into  white 
paper,  on  which  our  whole  history,  even  the  most  secret, 
shall  be  printed,  so  that  we  shall  be  obliged  to  run  about 
and  tell  it,  as  the  Shirt  Collar  did. 
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The  Flax  stood  in  blossom ;  it  had  pretty  little  blue 
flowers,  smooth  as  a  moth's  wings,  and  even  more  delicate. 
The  sun  shone  on  the  Flax,  and  the  rain  clouds  moistened 
it,  and  this  was  just  as  good  for  it  as  it  is  for  httle  children 
when  they  are  washed,  and  afterwards  get  a  kiss  from 
their  mother  ;  they  become  much  prettier,  and  so  did  the 
Flax. 

'  The  people  say  that  I  stand  uncommonly  well,'  e_IJ  the 
Flax,  '  and  that  I'm  fine  and  long,  and  shall  make  a  capital 
piece  of  linen.  How  happy  I  am  !  I'm  certainly  the 
happiest  of  beings.  How  well  oflF  I  am  !  And  I  may 
come  to  something  !  How  the  sunshine  gladdens,  and 
the  rain  tastes  good  and  refreshes  me !  I'm  wonderfully 
^*PPy  ;  I'm  the  happiest  of  beings.' 

'  Yes,  yes,  yes  ! '  said  the  Hedge-stake.  *  You  don't 
know  the  world,  but  we  do,  for  we  have  knots  in  us ; ' 
and  then  it  creaked  out  mournfully, 

'  Snip-snap-snurre, 
Basse-lurre ! 
The  song  is  done.' 

'  No,  it  is  not  done,*  said  the  Flax.  '  To-morrow  the  sun 
will  shine,  or  the  rain  will  refresh  us.  I  feel  that  I'm 
growing,  I  feel  that  I'm  in  blossom  !  I'm  the  happiest  of 
beings.' 

But  one  day  the  people  came  and  took  the  Flax  by  the 
head  and  pulled  it  up  by  the  root.  That  hurt ;  and  it  was 
laid  in  water  as  if  *^hey  were  going  to  drown  it,  and  then 
put  on  the  firo  as  it'  it  was  going  to  be  roasted.  It  was 
quite  fearful ! 

'  One  can't  always  havo  good  times,'  said  the  Flax. 
*  One  must  make  one's  experiences,  and  so  one  gets  to 
know  something.' 

But  bad  times  certainly  came.  The  Flax  was  bruised 
and  scutched,  and  broken  and  hackled.  Yes,  it  did  not 
even  know  what  the  operations  were  called  that  they  did 
with  it.  It  was  put  on  the  spinning-wheel — ^whirr  !  whirr  ! 
whirr  ! — ^it  was  not  possible  to  collect  one's  thoughts. 

*  I  have  been  uncommonly  happy  ! '    it  thought  in  all 
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its  pain.  One  must  be  content  with  the  good  one  has 
enjoyed  !  Contented  !  contented  !  Oh  ! '  And  it  con- 
tinued to  say  so  even  when  it  was  put  into  the  loom,  and 
till  it  became  a  large  beautiful  piece  of  linen.  All  the  flax, 
to  the  last  stalk,  was  used  in  making  one  piece. 

'  But  this  is  quite  remarkable  !  I  should  never  have 
believed  it !  How  favourable  fortune  is  to  me  !  The 
Hedge-stake  was  well  informed,  truly,  with  its 

Snip-snap-snurre, 
Basse-lurre  I 

The  song  is  not  done  by  any  means.  Now  it 's  beginning 
in  earnest.  That 's  quite  remarkable  !  If  I've  suffered 
something,  I've  been  made  into  something !  I'm  the 
happiest  of  all !  How  strong  and  fine  I  am,  how  white 
and  long  !  That 's  something  different  from  being  a  mere 
plant,  even  if  one  has  a  flower.  One  is  not  attended  to, 
and  only  gets  watered  when  it  rains.  Now  I'm  attended 
to  and  cherished  ;  the  maid  turns  me  over  every  morning, 
and  I  get  a  shower  bath  from  the  watering-pot  every 
evening.  Yes,  the  clergyman's  wife  has  even  made  a  speech 
about  me,  and  says  I'm  the  best  piece  in  the  whole  parish. 
I  cannot  be  happier  ! ' 

Now  the  Linen  was  taken  into  the  house,  and  put  under 
the  scissors  :  how  they  cut  and  tore  it,  and  then  pricked  it 
with  needles  !  That  was  not  pleasant ;  but  twelve  pieces 
of  body  linen  of  a  kind  not  often  mentioned  by  name,  but 
indispensable  to  all  people,  were  made  of  it — a  whole 
dozen  ! 

'  Just  look  !  Now  something  has  really  been  made  of 
me  !  So,  that  was  my  destiny.  That 's  a  real  blessing. 
Now  I  shall  be  of  some  use  in  the  world,  and  that 's  right, 
that 's  a  true  pleasure  !  We've  been  made  into  twelve 
things,  but  yet  we're  all  one  and  the  same ;  we're  just 
a  dozen  :  how  remarkably  charming  that  is  ! ' 

Years  rolled  on,  and  now  they  would  hold  together  no 
longer. 

•  It  must  be  over  one  day,'  said  each  piece.  '  I  would 
gladly  have  held  together  a  little  longer,  but  one  must  not 
expect  impossibilities.' 

They  were  now  torn  into  pieces  and  fragments.  They 
thought  it  -vas  all  over  now,  for  they  were  hacked  to  shreds. 
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and  softened  and  boiled ;  yes,  they  themselves  did  not 
know  all  that  was  done  to  them  ;  and  then  they  became 
beautiful  white  paper. 

*  Now,  that  is  a  surprise,  and  a  glorious  surprise  ! '  said 
the  Paper.  '  Now  I'm  finer  than  before,  and  I  shall  be 
written  on  :  that  is  remarkably  good  fortune.' 

And  really  the  most  beautiful  stories  and  verses  were 
written  upon  it,  and  the  people  heard  what  was  upon  it ; 
it  was  sensible  and  good,  and  made  people  much  more 
sensible  and  good  :  there  was  a  great  blessing  in  the  words 
that  were  on  this  Paper. 

*  That  is  more  than  I  ever  imagined  when  I  was  a  little 
blue  flower  in  the  fields.  How  could  I  fancy  that  I  should 
ever  spread  joy  and  knowledge  among  men  ?  I  can't  yet 
understand  it  myself,  but  it  is  really  so.  I  have  done 
nothing  myself  but  what  I  was  obliged  with  my  weak 
powers  to  do  for  my  own  preservation,  and  yet  I  have  been 
promoted  from  one  joy  and  honour  to  another.  Each 
time  when  I  think  "  the  song  is  done,"  it  begins  again  in 
a  higher  and  better  way.  Now  I  shall  certainly  be  sent 
about  to  journey  through  the  world,  so  that  all  people 
may  read  me.  That  is  the  only  probable  thing.  I've 
splendid  thoughts,  as  many  as  I  had  pretty  flowers  in  the 
old  times.    I'm  the  happiest  of  beings.' 

But  the  Paper  was  not  sent  on  its  travels,  it  was  sent  to 
the  printer,  and  everything  that  was  written  upon  it  was 
set  up  in  type  for  a  book,  or  rather  for  many  hundreds  of 
books,  for  in  this  way  a  very  far  greater  number  could 
derive  pleasure  and  profit  from  the  book  than  if  the  one 
paper  on  which  it  was  written  had  run  about  the  world,  to 
be  worn  out  before  it  had  got  half-way. 

*  Yes,  that  is  certainly  the  wisest  we.y,'  thought  the 
^Vritten  Paper.  *  I  really  did  not  think  of  that.  I  shall 
stay  at  home,  and  be  held  in  honour,  just  like  an  old 
grandfather.  It  was  on  me  the  writing  was  done  ;  the 
words  flowed  from  the  pen  right  into  me.  I  remain  here 
and  the  books  run  about.  Now  something  can  really  be 
done.    I  am  the  happiest  of  all.' 

Then  the  Paper  was  tied  together  in  a  bundle,  and  put 
on  a  shelf. 

'  It 's  good  resting  after  work,'  said  the  Paper.     '  It  is 
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very  right  that  one  should  collect  one's  thoughts.  Now 
I'm  able  for  the  first  time  to  think  of  what  is  in  me,  and  to 
know  oneself  is  true  progress.  What  will  be  done  with  me 
now  ?  At  any  rate  I  shall  go  forward  again  :  I'm  always 
going  forward.' 

One  day  all  the  paper  was  laid  on  the  hearth  in  order 
to  be  burnt,  for  it  must  not  be  sold  to  the  grocer  to  wrap 
up  butter  and  sugar.  And  all  the  children  in  the  house 
stood  round ;  they  wanted  to  see  it  blaze,  they  wanted 
to  see  among  the  ashes  the  many  red  sparks,  which  seemed 
to  dart  off  and  go  out,  one  after  the  other,  so  quicklj'.  These 


are  the  children  going  out  of  school  and  the  last  spark  of 
all  is  the  schoolmaster  :  one  of < .  thinks  he  has  gone 
already,  but  he  always  comes  a  Uttle  after  all  the  others. 
All  the  old  Paper,  the  whole  bundle,  was  laid  upon  the 
fire,  and  it  was  soon  alight.  '  Ugh  ! '  it  said,  and  burst  out 
into  bright  IJame  that  mounted  up  higher  than  the  Flax 
had  ever  been  able  to  lift  its  little  bb^*^  flowers,  and  glittered 
as  the  white  Linen  had  never  been  a  le  to  glitter.  All  the 
written  letters  turned  for  a  moment  quite  red,  and  all  the 
words  and  thoughts  turned  to  flame. 

'  Now  I'm  mounting  straight  up  to  the  sun,'  said  a  voice 
in  the  flame  ;  and  it  was  as  if  a  thousand  voices  said  this 
in  unison  ;  and  the  flames  mounted  up  through  the  chimney 
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and  out  at  the  top,  and  more  delicate  than  the  flames, 
invisible  to  human  eyes,  little  tiny  beings  floated  there,  as 
many  as  there  had  been  blossoms  on  the  Flax.  They 
were  hghter  even  than  the  flame  from  which  they  were 
born  ;  and  when  the  flame  was  extinguished,  and  nothing 
remained  of  the  Paper  but  black  ashes,  they  danced  over 
it  ouce  more,  and  where  they  touched  the  black  mass  the 
little  red  sparks  appeared.  The  children  came  out  of 
school,  and  the  schoolmaster  was  th>>  last  of  all.  That 
was  fun  !  and  the  children  sang  over  the  dead  ashes — 

'  Snip-snap-snurre, 
Basse-lurre  i 
The  song  is  vione.' 

But  the  little  invisible  beings  ah  said, 

'  The  song  is  never  done,  that  is  the  best  of  all.  I  know 
it,  and  therefore  I'm  the  happiest  of  all.' 

But  the  children  could  neither  hear  that  nor  understana 
it,  nor  ought  they,  for  children  must  not  know  everj^hing. 


THE  PHOENIX  BIRD 

In  the  Garden  of  Paradise,  beneath  the  Tree  of  Knowledge, 
bloomed  a  rose  bush.  Here,  in  the  first  rose,  a  bird  was 
born  :  his  flight  was  like  the  flashing  of  light,  his  plumage 
was  beauteous,  and  his  song  ravishing. 

But  when  Eve  plucked  the  fruit  of  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,  when  she  and  Adam  were  driven  from  Paradise, 
there  fell  from  the  flaming  sword  of  the  cherub  a  spark 
into  the  nest  of  the  bird,  which  blazed  up  forthwith. 
The  bird  perished  in  the  flames ;  but  from  the  red  egg 
in  the  nest  there  fluttered  aloft  a  new  one — ^the  one  solitary 
Phoenix  bird.  The  fable  tells  us  that  he  dwells  in  Arabia, 
and  that  every  hundred  years  he  burns  himself  to  death 
in  his  nest ;  but  each  time  a  new  Phoenix,  the  only  one  in 
the  world,  rises  up  from  the  red  egg. 

The  bird  flutters  round  us,  swift  as  light,  beauteous  in 
colour,  charming  in  song.  When  a  mother  sits  by  her 
infant's  cradle,  he  stands  on  the  pillow,  and,  with  his 
wings,  forms  a  glory  around  the  infant's  head.    He  flies 
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through  the  chamber  of  content,  and  brings  sunshine  into 
it,  and  the  violets  on  the  humble  table  smell  doubly  sweet. 

But  the  Phoenix  is  not  the  bird  of  Arabia  alone.  He 
wings  his  way  in  the  glimmer  of  the  Northern  Lights  over 
the  icy  plains  of  Lapland,  and  hops  among  the  yellow 
flowers  in  the  short  Greenland  summer.  Beneath  the  copper 
mountains  of  Fahlun  and  in  England's  coal  mines,  he  flies,  in 
the  shape  of  a  dusty  moth,  over  the  hymn-book  that  rests 
on  the  knees  of  the  pious  miner.  On  a  lotus  leaf  he  floats 
down  the  sacred  waters  of  the  Ganges,  and  the  eye  of  the 
Hindoo  maid  gleams  bright  when  she  beholds  him. 

The  Phoenix  bird,  dost  thou  not  know  him  ?  The  Bird 
of  Paradise,  the  holy  swan  of  song  !  On  the  car  of  Thespis 
he  sat  in  the  guise  of  a  chattering  raven,  and  fiappc  his 
black  wings,  smeared  with  the  lees  of  wine  ;  ovei  the 
sounding  harp  of  Iceland  swept  the  swan's  red  beak  ;  on 
Shakespeare's  shoulder  he  sat  in  the  guise  of  Odin's  raven, 
and  whispered  in  his  ear  '  Immortality  ! '  and  at  the 
minstrels'  feast  he  fluttered  through  the  halls  of  the 
Wartburg. 

The  Phoenix  bird,  dost  thou  not  know  him  ?  He  sang 
to  thee  the  Marseillaise,  and  thou  kissedst  the  feather  that 
fell  from  his  wing  ;  he  came  in  the  radiance  of  Paradise, 
and  perchance  thou  didst  turn  away  from  him  towards 
the  sparrow  who  sat  with  tinsel  on  his" wings. 

The  Bird  of  Paradise — renewed  each  century — born  in 
flame,  ending  in  flame  !  Thy  picture,  in  a  golden  frame, 
hangs  in  the  halls  of  the  rich,  but  thou  thyself  often  fliest 
around,  lonely  and  disregarded,  a  myth— '  The  Phoenix 
of  Arabia.' 

In  Paradise,  when  thou  wert  bom  in  the  first  rose, 
benoath  tlie  Tree  of  Knowledge,  thou  receivedst  a  siss, 
and  thy  right  name  was  given  thee— thy  name,  Poetry. 
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In  the  garden  ali  the  apple-trees  were  in  blossom.  They 
had  hurried  up  to  get  flowers  before  green  leaves,  and  in 
the  farm-yard  all  the  ducklings  were  out  and  the  cat  with 
them :  he  licked  real  sunshine,  licked  it  from  his  own  paws  ; 
and  if  one  looked  along  to  the  field,  the  com  stood  magnifi- 
cently green,  and  there  was  a  twittering  and  a  chirping  of 
all  the  little  birds,  as  if  it  were  a  great  festival,  and  indeed 
one  might  also  say  that  it  was  so,  for  it  was  Sunday.  The 
bells  rang,  and  people  in  their  best  clothes  went  to  church, 
and  looked  so  well  pleased  ;  yes,  there  was  something  so 
pleasant  about  everything  ;  it  was  certainly  a  day  so  warm 
and  blessed,  that  one  could  say,  *  Our  Lord  is  really  very 
good  to  His  people  !  ' 

But  inside  the  church,  the  priest  stood  in  the  pulnit 
and  spoKe  very  loudly  and  very  angrily  ;  he  said  that  the 
people  were  so  ungodly,  and  that  God  would  punish  them 
for  it,  and  when  they  died,  the  wicked  should  go  down  to 
Hell,  v.here  thfty  should  bum  for  ever,  and  he  said  that 
their  worm  never  died,  and  their  fire  was  never  quenched  ; 
and  never  did  they  get  peace  or  rest.  It  was  terrible  to 
hear  it,  and  he  said  it  so  positively ;  he  described  Hell  to 
them  as  a  stinking  hole,  where  all  the  world's  filthiness 
flowed  together,  there  was  no  air  except  the  hot  sulphur- 
flame,  there  was  no  bottom,  they  sank  and  sank  in  an  ever- 
lasting silence.  It  was  gruesome  merely  to  listen  to  it,  but 
the  priest  said  it  from  the  heart,  and  all  the  people  in  the 
church  were  quite  terrified. 

But  outside  all  the  little  birds  sansr  so  happily,  and  the 
sun  shone  so  warmly,  it  seemed  a  '  overy  little  flower 
said,  '  God  is  so  very  good  to  all  of  ub.'  Yes,  outside  it 
was  certainly  not  as  the  preacher  had  said. 

In  the  evening  towards  bedtime,  the  clergyman  saw  his 
wife  sitting  silent  and  thoughtful. 

'  What  ails  you  1  '  he  said  to  her. 

•  What  ails  me  ?  '  said  she, '  I  cannot  collect  my  thoughts 
properly,  I  cannot  get  clearly  into  my  head  what  you  said, 
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that  there  were  so  many  ungodly,  and  that  they  should 
bum  for  ever  ;  for  ever,  O,  how  long  !  I  am  only  a  sinful 
woman,  but  I  could  not  bear  to  let  even  the  worst  sinner 
bum  for  ever ;  how  then  should  our  Lord  be  able  to  do  it 
who  is  so  infinitely  good,  and  who  knows  how  the  evil 
comes  both  from  without  and  from  within  ?  No,  I  cannot 
think  it,  even  although  you  say  it.' 

It  was  autumn,  the  leaves  fell  from  the  trees  ;  the  severe, 
earnest  priest  sat  by  the  death-bed  of  his  wife. 

'  If  any  one  should  get  peace  in  the  grave  and  mercy 
from  God,  it  is  you  ! '  said  the  priest,  and  he  folded  her 
hands  and  read  a  psalm  over  her  body. 

And  she  was  carried  to  her  grave  ;  two  heavy  tears 
rolled  down  over  the  cheeks  of  the  earnest  priest ;  and  in  his 
house  it  was  quiet  and  lonely,  the  sunshine  was  extinguished ; 
she  had  gone  away. 

It  was  night  •  a  cold  wind  blew  over  the  head  of  the 
priest,  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  moon 
shone  into  his  room,  but  the  moon  was  not  shining ;  it 
was  a  figure  which  stood  before  his  bed  ;  he  saw  the  ghost 
of  his  dead  wife ;  she  looked  at  him  sorrowfully,  it  seemed 
as  if  she  wanted  to  say  something. 

And  the  man  raised  himself  half  up,  and  stretched  out 
his  arms  to  her :  *  Have  you  not  been  granted  eternal  rest 
either  ?  Do  you  suffer, — you  the  best,  the  most  pious  ? ' 
And  the  departed  one  bowed  her  head  for  '  Yes  ',  and  laid 
her  hands  on  her  breast. 

'  And  can  I  obtain  rest  for  you  in  the  grave  1  ' 

'  Yes,'  it  answered  him. 

'  And  how  1  ' 

'  Give  me  a  hair,  only  a  single  hair,  from  the  head  of  the 
sinner  whose  fire  will  never  he  quenched,  the  sinner  whom 
God  will  thrust  down  into  everlasting  punishment.' 

'  Yes,  so  easily  can  you  be  set  free,  you  pure  and  pious 
soul ! ' 

*  Then  follow  me  ! '  said  the  departed.  *  It  is  so  vouch- 
safed to  us.  By  my  side  you  can  float  whither  your  thoughts 
will ;  unseen  by  men  we  stand  in  their  most  secret  comers, 
but  with  steady  hand  you  must  point  to  the  one  consecrated 
to  everlasting  pain,  and  before  cock-crow  he  must  be 
found. 
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And  quickly,  as  if  carried  by  thought,  they  were  in  the 
gi-eat  town  ;  and  from  the  walls  of  the  houses  shone  in 
letters  of  fire  the  names  of  the  deadly  sins :  Pride,  Avarice, 
Drunkenness,  Self-indulgence,  in  short,  the  whole  seven- 
hued  rainbow  of  sin. 

*  Yes,  in  there,  as  I  thought,  as  I  knew,'  said  the  priest, 
'  dwell  those  who  are  destined  for  eternal  fire.'  And  they 
stood  before  the  gorgeously  lighted  portal,  where  the  broad 
stair  was  decor  ^-^d  with  carpets  and  flowers,  and  dance - 
music  sounded  .ough  the  festive  halls.  The  footman 
stood  in  silk  and  velvet  with  silver-mounted  stick. 

*  Our  ball  can  compare  with  that  of  the  king,'  said  he, 
and  he  turned  to  the  crowd  on  the  street ;  from  top  to  toe 
the  thought  shone  out  of  him,  '  Poor  pack,  who  stare  in 
at  the  portal,  you  are  common  people  compared  with 
me,  all  of  you  ! ' 

*  Pride,'  said  the  departed  one.    '  Do  you  see  him  ?  ' 

*  Yes,  but  he  is  a  simpleton,  only  a  fool,  and  will  not  be 
condemned  to  everlasting  fire  and  pain  !  ' 

'  Only  a  fool !  '  sounded  through  the  whole  house  of 
Pride  ;  they  were  all  '  only  fools  '  there. 

And  they  flew  within  the  four  bare  walls  of  Avarice, 
where,  lean,  chattering  with  cold,  hungry  and  thirsty,  the 
old  one  clung  to  his  gold  with  all  his  thoughts  ;  they  saw 
how  he  sprang  from  his  miserable  couch,  as  in  a  fever, 
and  took  a  loose  stone  out  of  the  wall,  where  gold-money 
lay  in  a  stocking-leg;  he  fingered  his  patched  coat  into 
which  gold  pieces  were  sewn,  and  the  moist  fingers  trembled. 

'  He  is  ill,  it  is  madness,  a  joyless  madness,  beset  with 
fear  and  evil  dreams.' 

And  they  departed  in  haste,  and  stood  by  the  couches 
of  the  criminals  where  they  slept  in  long  rows,  side  by  side. 

Like  a  wild  animal,  one  of  them  started  up  out  of  his 
sleep,  uttering  a  horrid  shriek  ;  he  dug  his  pointed  elbow 
into  his  comrade,  who  turned  sleepily. 

*  Hold  your  tongue,  you  blockhead,  and  sleep  ! — it  is 
the  same  every  night  !  ' 

'  Every  night,'  he  repeated,  '  yes,  every  night  he  comes 
and  howls  and  suffocates  me.  In  passion  have  I  done  one 
thing  and  another,  an  angry  mind  was  I  bom  with ;  it  has 
brought  me  here  a  second  time  ;  but  if  I  have  done  wrong, 
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then  I  have  had  my  punishment.  Only  one  thing  have  I 
not  acknowledged.  When  I  lust  came  out  of  here  and 
passed  my  master's  farm,  one  thing  and  another  boiled 
up  in  me, — I  scratched  a  sulphur  match  along  the  wall, 
it  ran  a  little  too  near  the  thatch  of  the  roof,  everything 
burned.  Passion  came  over  it,  as  it  comes  over  me.  I 
helped  to  save  the  cattle  and  effects.  Nothing  living  was 
burned  buo  a  flock  of  pigeons,  which  flew  into  the  fire,  and 
the  watch-dog.  I  had  not  thought  of  it.  One  could  hear 
it  howling,  and  that  howl  I  always  hear  still,  when  I  want 
to  sleep,  and  when  I  fall  asleep,  then  comes  the  dog,  so 
big  and  shaggy  ;  he  lays  himself  on  me,  howls,  presses  me, 
and  suffocates  me.  Then  listen  to  what  I  tell  you ;  you 
can  snore,  snore  the  whole  night,  and  I  not  a  short  quarter 
of  an  hour.'  And  the  blood  shone  in  his  eyes,  he  threw 
himself  over  his  comrade  and  hit  him  with  clenched  fist 
in  the  face. 

*  Angry  Mads  has  gone  mad  again  ! '  was  the  cry  round 
about,  and  the  other  scoundrels  caught  hold  of  him, 
wrestled  with  him,  and  bent  him  so  that  his  head  sat 
between  his  legs  where  they  bound  it  fast ;  the  blood  was 
almost  springing  out  of  his  eyes  and  all  his  pores. 

'  You  will  kill  him,'  shouted  the  priest,  '  the  miserable 
one ! '  And  whilst  he,  in  order  to  hinder  them,  stretched  out 
his  hand  over  the  sinner,  who  already  in  this  world  suffered 
too  severely,  the  scene  changed  ;  they  flew  through  rich 
halls,  and  through  poor  rooms  ;  Self-indulgence,  Envy,  all 
the  deadly  sins  marched  past  them  ;  an  angel  of  judgement 
read  their  sins,  their  defence  ;  this  was  but  weak  before 
God,  but  God  reads  the  hearts,  He  knows  everything,  the 
evil  which  comes  from  within  and  from  without,  He  who  is 
mercy  and  love.  The  hand  of  the  priest  trembled,  he  dared 
not  stretch  it  forth  to  pull  a  hair  from  the  sinner's  head. 
And  the  tears  streamed  from  his  eyes,  like  the  water  of 
mercy  and  love,  which  quench  the  everlasting  fires  of  Hell. 
And  the  cock  crew. 

'Merciful  God  !  Thou  will  give  her  that  rest  in  the  grave, 
which  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain.' 

*  I  have  it  now  !  '  said  the  dead  one,  '  it  w^a«  thy  h?rd 
words,  thy  dark  belief  about  God  and  His  works,  which 
drove  me  to  thee !    Learn  to  know  men ;  even  in  the  wicked 
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there  is  something  of  God,  something  which  will  triumph, 
and  quench  the  fire  of  Hell.' 

A  Kiss  was  pressed  on  the  mouth  of  the  priest,  light 
beamed  round  about  him  ;  Qod's  clear  sun  shone  into  the 
chamber,  where  his  wife,  gentle  and  loving,  wakened  him 
from  a  dream  sent  by  God. 


THE  DUMB  BOOK 

By  the  high  road  in  the  forest  lay  a  lonely  farm  ;  the 
road  went  right  through  the  farm-yard.  The  sun  shone 
down,  and  all  the  windows  were  open.  In  the  house  was 
bustle  and  movement ;  but  in  the  yard,  in  an  arbour  of 
blossoming  lilac,  stood  an  open  coffin.  A  dead  man  had 
been  carried  out  here,  and  he  was  to  be  buried  this  morning. 
Nobody  stood  by  the  coffin  and  looked  sorrowfully  p%  the 
dead  man  ;  no  one  shed  a  tear  for  him  :  his  face  was 
covered  with  a  white  cloth,  and  under  his  head  lay  a  great 
thick  book,  whose  leaves  consisted  of  whole  sheets  of  gray 
paper,  and  on  each  leaf  lay  a  faded  flower.  It  was  a  com- 
plete herbarium,  gathered  by  him  in  various  places  ;  it 
was  to  be  buried  with  him,  for  so  he  had  wished  it.  With 
each  flower  a  chapter  in  his  life  was  associated. 

'  Who  is  the  dead  man  ?  '  we  asked  ;  and  the  answer 
was  : 

'  The  Old  Student  from  Upsala.  They  say  he  was  once 
a  brisk  lad,  and  studied  the  old  languages,  and  sang,  and 
even  wrote  poems.  Then  something  happened  to  him 
that  made  him  tium  his  thoughts  to  brandy,  and  take 
to  it ;  and  when  at  last  he  had  ruined  his  health,  he  came 
out  here  into  the  country,  where  somebody  paid  for  his 
board  and  lodging.  He  w^.s  us  gentle  as  a  child,  except 
when  the  dark  mood  came  apon  him  ;  but  when  it  came 
he  became  like  a  giant,  and  then  ran  about  in  the  woods 
like  a  hunted  stag ;  but  when,  we  once  got  him  home 
again,  and  prevailed  ■with  him  sc  far  that  he  opened  the 
book  with  the  dried  plants,  he  often  sat  whole  days,  and 
looked  sometimes  at  one  plant  and  sometimes  at  another. 
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and  at  times  the  tears  idled  over  his  cheeks  :  Heaven 
knows  what  he  was  thinking  of.  But  he  begged  us  to  put 
the  book  into  the  coffin,  and  now  he  lies  there,  and  in  a  little 
while  the  lid  will  be  nailed  down,  and  he  will  have  his  quiet 
rest  in  the  grnve.' 

The  face-cloiii  was  raised,  and  th'"-*5  was  peace  upon  the 
features  of  the  dead  man,  and  a  s  nit  m  played  upon  it ; 
a  swallow  shot  with  arrowy  flight  into  t  u^  arbour,  and  turned 
rapidly,  and  twittered  over  the  dead  man's  head. 

What  a  strange  feeling  it  is — and  we  have  doubtless  all 
experienced  it — that  of  turning  over  old  letters  of  the  days 
of  our  youth  ! — a  whole  life  seems  to  come  up  with  them, 
with  all  its  hopes  and  sorrows.  How  many  persons  with 
whom  we  were  intimate  in  those  days,  are  as  it  were  dead 
to  us  !  and  yet  they  are  alive,  but  for  a  long  time  we  have 
not  thought  of  them — of  them  whom  we  then  thought  to 
hold  fast  for  ages,  and  with  whom  we  were  to  share  sorrow 
and  joy. 

Here  the  withered  oak-leaf  in  the  book  reminded  the 
owner  of  the  friend,  the  schoolfellow,  who  was  to  be 
a  friend  for  life  :  he  fastened  the  green  leaf  in  the  student's 
cap  in  the  green  wood,  when  the  ^nd  was  made  '  for  life  ' : 
where  does  he  live  now  ?  The  leaf  is  preserved,  but  the 
friendship  has  perished  !  And  here  is  a  foreign  hothouse 
plant,  too  delicate  for  the  gardens  of  the  North  ;  the  leaves 
almost  seem  to  keep  their  fragrance  still.  She  gave  it  to 
him,  the  young  lady  in  the  nobleman's  garden.  Here  is 
the  water-rose,  which  he  plucked  himself,  and  moistened 
with  salt  tears — the  rose  of  the  sweet  waters.  And  here  is 
a  nettle — what  tale  may  its  leaves  have  to  tell  ?  What  were 
his  thoughts  when  he"^  plucked  it  and  kept  it  ?  Here  is 
a  lily  of  the  valley  from  the  solitudes  of  the  forest.  Here 's 
an  evergreen  from  the  flower-pot  of  the  tavern  ;  and  here  's 
a  sharp  bare  blade  of  grass. 

The  blooming  lilac  waves  its  fresh  fragrant  blossoms 
over  the  dead  man's  head,  and  the  swallow  flies  past  again. 
'  Pee-wit !  i)ee-wit !  '  And  now  the  men  come  with  nails 
and  hanmers,  and  the  lid  is  laid  over  the  dead  man,  that 
his  head  may  rest  upon  the  dumb  book— put  away — 
forgotten  ! 
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It  was  in  the  month  of  May.  The  wind  still  blew  cold, 
but  bushes  and  trees,  field  and  meadow,  all  alike  said  the 
sprine  had  come.  There  was  store  of  flowers  even  in  the 
wild  hedges  ;  and  there  spring  carried  on  his  affairs,  and 
preached  from  a  little  apple  tree,  where  one  branch  hung 
fresh  and  blooming,  covered  with  delicate  pink  blossoms 
that  were  just  ready  to  open.  The  Apple  Tree  Branch 
knew  well  enough  how  beautiful  he  was,  for  the  knowledge 
is  inherent  in  the  blade  as  well  as  in  the  blood  ;  and  con- 
sequently the  Branch  was  not  surprised  when  a  nobleman's 
carriage  stopped  opposite  to  him  on  the  road,  and  the 
young  countess  said  that  that  apple  branch  v/as  the  loveliest 
thing  one  could  behold,  a  very  emblem  of  spring  in  its 
most  charming  form.  And  the  Branch  was  broken  off,  and 
she  held  it  in  her  delicate  hand,  and  sheltered  it  with  her 
silk  parasol.  Then  they  drove  to  the  castle,  where  there 
were  lofty  halls  and  splendid  apartments.  Pure  white 
curtains  fluttered  round  the  open  windows,  and  beautiful 
flowers  stood  in  shining  transparent  vases  ;  and  in  one  of 
these,  which  looked  as  if  it  had  been  cut  out  of  fresh-fallen 
snow,  the  Apple  Branch  was  placed  among  some  fresh  light 
twigs  of  beech.  It  was  charming  to  behold.  But  the 
Branch  became  proud  ;  and  this  was  quite  like  human 
nature. 

People  of  various  kinds  came  through  the  room,  and 
according  to  their  rank  they  might  express  their  admira- 
tion. A  few  said  nothing  at  all,  and  others  again  said  too 
much,  and  the  Apple  Tree  Branch  soon  got  to  understand 
that  there  was  a  difference  in  human  beings  just  as  among 
plants. 

'  Some  are  created  for  beauty,  and  some  for  use  ;  and 
there  are  some  which  one  can  do  without  altogether,' 
thought  the  Apple  Branch. 

And  as  he  stood  just  in  front  of  the  open  window,  from 
whence  he  could  see  into  the  garden  and  across  the  fields, 
he  had  flowers  and  plants  enough  to  contemplate  and  to 
think  about,  for  there  were  rich  plants  and  humble  plants — 
some  verv  humble  indeed. 
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'  Poor  despised  herbs  ! '  said  the  Apple  Branch.  '  There 
is  certainly  a  difference !  And  how  unhappy  they  must 
feel,  if  indeed  that  kind  can  feel  like  myself  and  my  equals. 
Certainly  there  is  a  difference,  and  distinctions  must  be 
made,  or  we  should  all  be  equal.' 

And  the  Apple  Branch  looked  down  with  a  species  of 
pity,  especially  upon  a  certain  kind  of  flower  of  which  great 
numbers  are  found  in  the  fields  and  in  ditches.  No  one 
bound  them  into  a  nosegay,  they  were  too  common ;  for 
they  might  be  found  even  among  the  paving-stones,  shoot- 
ing up  everywhere  like  the  rankest  weeds,  and  they  had 
the  ugly  name  of  *  dandelion  ',  or  '  the  devil's  milk-pail '. 

'  Poor  despised  plants  1 '  said  the  Apple  Branch.  '  It  is 
not  your  fault  that  you  are  what  you  are,  that  you  are  so 
common,  and  that  you  received  the  ugly  name  you  bear. 
But  it  is  with  plants  as  with  men — there  must  be  a  dif- 
ference !  * 

'  A  difference  ? '  said  the  Sunbeam  ;  and  he  kissed  the 
blooming  Apple  Branch,  but  also  kissed  the  yellow  dande- 
lions out  in  the  field — all  the  brothers  of  the  Sunbeam 
kissed  them,  the  poor  flowers  as  well  as  the  rich. 

Now  the  Apple  Branch  had  never  thought  of  the  bound- 
less beneficence  of  Providence  in  creation  towards  every- 
thing that  lives  and  moves  and  has  its  being  ;  he  had  never 
thought  how  much  that  is  beautiful  and  good  may  be 
hidden,  but  not  forgotten ;  but  that,  too,  was  quite  like 
human  nature. 

The  Sunbeam,  the  ray  of  light,  knew  better,  and  said, 

'  You  don't  see  far  and  you  don't  see  clearly.  What  is 
the  despised  plant  that  you  especially  pity  ?  ' 

*  The  dandehon,'  replied  the  Apple  Branch.  *  It  is  never 
received  into  a  nosegay ;  it  is  trodden  under  foot.  There 
are  too  many  of  them  ;  and  when  they  run  to  seed,  they 
fly  away  like  little  pieces  of  wool  over  the  roads,  and  hang 
and  cling  to  people's  dress.  They  are  nothing  but  weeds— 
but  it  is  right  there  should  be  weeds  too.  Oh,  I'm  really 
very  thankful  that  I  was  not  created  one  of  those  flowers.' 

But  there  came  across  the  fields  a  whole  troop  of  children, 
the  youngest  of  whom  was  so  small  that  it  was  carried  by 
the  rest,  and  when  it  was  set  down  in  the  grass  among  the 
yellow  flowers  it  laughed  aloud  with  glee,  kicked  out  with 
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its  little  legs,  rolled  about  ^nd  plucked  the  yellow  flowers, 
and  kissed  them  in  its  pretty  innocence.  The  elder  children 
broke  off  the  flowers  with  their  hollow  stalks,  and  bent  the 
stalks  round  into  one  another,  link  by  link,  so  that  a  whole 
chain  was  made  ;  first  a  necklace,  and  then  a  scarf  to  hang 
over  theur  shoulders  and  tie  round  their  waists,  and  then 
a  chaplet  to  wear  on  the  head  :  it  was  quite  a  gala  of  green 
links  and  chains.  The  eldest  children  carefully  gathered 
the  stalks  on  which  hung  the  white  feathery  ball,  formed 
by  the  flower  that  had  run  to  seed ;  and  this  loose,  airy 
wool-flower,  which  is  a  beautiful  object,  looking  like  the 
finest  snowy  down,  they  held  to  their  mouths,  and  tried 
to  blow  away  the  whole  head  at  one  breath ;  for  their 
grandmother  had  said  that  whoever  could  do  this  would 
be  sure  to  get  new  clothes  before  tho  year  was  out.  So  on 
this  occasion  the  despised  flower  was  a  perfect  prophet. 

•  Do  you  see  1 '  said  the  Sunbeam.  '  Do  you  see  the 
beauty  of  those  flowers  ?  do  you  see  their  power  ? ' 

*  Yes— over  children,'  replied  the  Apple  Branch. 

And  now  an  old  woman  came  into  the  field,  and  began 
to  dig  with  a  blunt  shaftless  knife  round  the  root  of  the 
dandelion  plant,  and  pulled  it  up  out  of  the  ground.  With 
some  of  the  roots  she  intended  to  make  coffee  for  herself  ; 
others  she  was  going  to  sell  for  money  to  the  druggist. 

*  But  beauty  is  a  higher  thing ! '  said  the  Apple  Tree 
Branch.  *  Only  the  chosen  few  can  be  admitted  into  the 
realm  of  beauty.  There  is  a  difference  among  plants,  just 
as  there  is  a  difference  among  men.* 

And  then  the  Sunbeam  spoke  of  the  boundless  love  of 
the  Creator,  as  manifested  in  the  creation,  and  of  the  just 
distribution  of  things  in  time  and  in  eternity. 

•  Yes,  yes,  that  is  your  opinion,'  the  Apple  Branch  per- 
sisted. 

But  now  some  people  came  into  the  room,  and  the 
beautiful  young  countess  appeared,  the  lady  who  had 
placed  the  Apple  Branch  in  the  transparent  vase  in  the 
sunlight.  She  carried  in  her  hand  a  flower,  or  something 
of  the  kind.  The  object,  whatever  it  might  be,  was  hidden 
by  three  or  four  great  leaves,  wrapped  around  it  like 
a  shield,  that  no  draught  or  gust  of  wind  shonld  in- 
iure  it ;  and  it  was  carried  more  carefully  than  the  Apple 
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Bough  had  been.  Very  gently  the  large  leaves  were  now 
removed,  and  lo,  there  appeared  the  fine  feathery  seed 
crown  of  the  despised  dandelion  !  This  it  was  that  the 
lady  had  plucks  with  the  greatest  care,  and  had  carried 
home  with  every  precaution,  so  that  not  one  of  the  delicate 
feathery  darts  that  form  its  downy  ball  should  be  blown 
away.  She  now  produced  it,  quite  uninjured,  and  admired 
its  beautiful  form,  its  peculiar  construe!  on,  and  its  airy 
beauty,  which  was  to  be  scattered  by  the  wind. 

'  Look,  with  what  singular  beauty  Providence  has  in- 
vested it,'  she  said.  '  I  will  paint  it,  together  with  the 
Apple  Branch,  whose  beauty  all  have  admired ;  but  this 
humble  flower  has  received  just  as  much  from  Heaven  in 
a  different  way ;  and,  various  as  they  are,  both  are  children 
of  the  kingdom  of  beauty/ 

And  the  Sunbeam  kissed  the  humble  flower,  and  he  kissed 
the  blooming  Apple  Branch,  whose  leaves  appeared  to  blush 
thereat. 


THE  OLD  GRAVESTONE 

In  a  little  provincial  town,  in  the  house  of  a  man  who 
owned  his  own  home,  the  whole  family  was  sitting  together 
in  a  circle  one  evening,  in  the  time  of  the  year  when  people 
say  *  the  evenings  are  drawing  in  *.  The  weather  was  still 
mUd  and  warm.  The  lamp  was  lighted  ;  the  long  curtains 
hung  down  in  front  of  the  windows,  by  which  stood  many 
flower-pots ;  and  outside  there  was  the  most  beautiful 
moonshine.  But  they  were  not  talking  about  this.  They 
were  talking  about  the  old  great  stone  which  lay  below  in 
the  courtyard,  close  by  the  kitchen  door,  and  on  which 
the  maids  often  laid  the  cleaned  copper  kitchen  utensils 
that  they  might  dry  in  the  sun,  and  where  the  children 
were  fond  of  playing.    It  was,  in  fact,  an  old  gravestone. 

'  Yes,*  said  the  master  of  the  house,  *  I  believe  the  stone 
comes  from  the  old  convent  church ;  for  from  the  old 
convent  church  yonder,  which  was  taken  down,th'»  pulpit, 
the  memorial  boards,  and  the  gravestones  were  sold.  My 
father  bought  several  of  the  latter,  and  they  were  cut  in 
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two  to  be  used  as  paving-stones  ;   but  that  old  stone  was 
left  over,  and  has  been  lying  in  the  courtyard  ever  since.' 

'  One  can  very  well  see  that  it  is  a  gravestone,'  observed 
the  eldest  of  the  children  ;  '  we  can  still  see  on  it  an  hour- 
glass and  a  piece  of  an  angel ;  but  the  inscription  which 
stood  below  it  is  almost  quite  effaced,  except  that  you  may 
read  the  name  of  Preben,  and  a  great  8  close  behind  it, 
and  a  little  farther  down  the  name  of  Martha.  But  nothing 
more  can  be  distinguished,  and  even  that  is  only  plain 
when  it  has  been  raining,  or  when  we  have  washed  the 

stone.'  •  TV-  1- 

'  On  my  word,  that  must  be  the  gravestone  of  Preben 

Svane  and  his  wife  !  * 

These  words  were  spoken  by  an  old  man ;  so  old,  that 
he  might  well  have  been  the  grandfather  of  all  who  were 
present  in  the  room.  , 

'  Yes,  they  were  one  of  the  last  pairs  that  were  buned 
in  the  old  churchyard  of  the  convent.  They  were  an  honest 
old  couple.  I  can  remember  them  from  the  days  of  my 
boyhood.  Every  one  knew  them,  and  every  one  esteemed 
them.  They  were  the  oldest  -air  here  in  the  town.  The 
people  declared  that  they  had  more  than  a  tub-full  of  gold  ; 
and  yet  they  went  about  very  plainly  dressed,  in  the 
coarsest  stuffs,  but  always  with  splendidly  clean  linen. 
They  were  a  fine  old  pair,  Preben  and  Martha  !  When 
both  of  them  sat  on  the  bench  at  the  top  of  the  steep  stone 
stairs  in  front  of  the  house,  with  the  old  linden  tree  spread- 
ing its  branches  above  them,  and  nodded  at  one  in  their 
kind  gentle  way,  it  seemed  quite  to  do  one  good.  They 
were  very  kind  to  the  poor ;  they  fed  them  and  clothed 
them  ;  and  there  was  judgement  in  their  benevolemo  and 
true  Christianity.  The  old  woman  died  first :  that  day  is 
still  quite  clear  before  my  mind.  I  was  a  little  boy,  and 
had  accompanied  my  father  over  there,  and  we  were  just 
there  when  she  fell  asleep.  The  old  man  was  very  much 
moved,  and  wept  Uke  a  child.  The  body  lay  m  the  room 
next  to  the  one  where  we  sat ;  and  he  spoke  to  my  father 
and  to  a  few  neighbours  who  were  there,  and  said  how 
lonely  it  would  be  now  in  his  house,  and  how  good  and 
faithful  she  (his  dead  wife)  had  been,  how  many  years  they 
bad  wandered  together  through  life,  and  how  it  had  come 
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about  that  they  came  to  know  each  other  and  to  fall  in 
love.  I  was,  as  I  have  told  you,  a  boy,  and  only  stood  by 
and  listened  to  what  the  others  said  ;  but  it  filled  me  with 


quite  a  strange  emotion  to  listen  to  the  old  man,  and  to 
watch  how  his  cheeks  gradually  flushed  red  when  he  spoke 
of  the  days  of  their  courtship,  and  told  how  beautiful  she 
was,  and  how  many  little  innocent  pretexts  he  had  invented 
to  meet  her.  And  then  he  talked  of  the  wedding-day,  and 
his  eyes  gleamed  ;  he  seemed  to  talk  himself  back  into  that 
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time  of  joy.  And  yet  she  was  lying  in  the  next  room — 
dead — an  old  woman  ;  and  he  was  an  old  man,  speaking 
of  the  past  days  of  hope !  Yes,  yes,  thus  it  is !  Then 
I  was  but  a  child,  and  now  I  am  old — as  old  as  Preben 
Svane  was  then.  Time  passes  away,  and  all  things  change. 
I  can  very  well  remember  the  day  when  she  was  buried, 
and  how  Preben  Svane  walked  close  behind  the  coffin. 
A  few  years  before,  the  couple  had  caused  their  gravestone 
to  be  prepared,  and  their  names  to  be  engraved  on  it,  with 
the  inscription,  all  but  the  date.  In  the  evening  the  stone 
was  taken  to  the  churchyard,  and  laid  over  the  grave ; 
and  the  year  afterwards  it  was  taken  up,  that  old  Preben 
might  be  laid  to  rest  beside  his  wife.  They  did  not 
leave  behind  them  anything  like  the  wealth  people  had 
attributed  to  them :  what  there  was  went  to  fami^'.es 
distantly  related  to  them — to  people  of  whom,  until  then, 
one  had  known  nothing.  The  old  wooden  house,  with  the 
seat  at  the  top  of  the  steps,  beneath  the  lime  tree,  was 
taken  down  by  the  corooration  ;  it  was  too  old  and  rotten 
to  be  left  standing.  Afterwards,  when  the  same  fate  befell 
the  convent  church,  and  the  graveyard  was  levelled,  Preben 
and  Martha's  tombstone  was  sold,  like  everything  else,  to 
any  one  who  would  buy  it ;  and  now  it  has  so  happened 
that  this  stone  was  not  broken  in  pieces  and  used,  but  that 
it  still  lies  below  in  the  yard  as  a  scouring-bench  for  the 
maids  and  a  plaything  for  the  children.  The  high  road 
now  goes  over  the  resting-place  of  old  Preben  and  his  wife. 
No  one  thinks  of  them  any  more.' 

And  the  old  man  who  had  told  all  this  shook  his  head 
mournfully. 

*  Forgotten  !    Everything  will  be  forgotten  !  '  he  said. 

And  then  they  spoke  in  the  room  of  other  things ;  but 
the  youngest  child,  a  boy  with  great  serious  eyes,  mounted 
up  on  a  chair  behind  the  window -curtains,  and  looked  out 
into  the  yard,  where  the  moon  was  pouring  its  radiance 
over  the  old  stone — the  old  stone  that  had  always  appeared 
to  him  so  empty  and  flat,  but  which  lay  there  now  like 
a  great  leaf  out  of  a  book  of  chronicles.  All  that  the  boy 
had  heard  about  old  Preben  and  his  wife  seemed  to  be  in 
the  stone  ;  and  he  gazed  at  it,  and  looked  at  the  pure 
bright  moon  and  up  into  the  clear  air,  and  it  seemed  as 
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though  the  countenance  of  the  Creator  was  beaming  over 
the  world. 

*  Forgotten  !  Everything  will  be  forgotten  !  *  was  re- 
peated m  the  room. 

But  in  that  moment  an  invisible  angel  kissed  the  boy's 
forehead,  and  whispered  to  him  : 

'  Preserve  the  seed-corn  that  has  been  entrusted  to  thee. 
Guard  it  well  till  the  time  of  ripeness  !  Through  thee,  my 
child,  the  obliterated  inscription  on  the  old  tombstone  shall 
be  chronicled  in  golden  letters  to  future  generations  !  The 
old  pair  shall  wander  i^ain  arm  in  arm  through  the  streets, 
and  smile,  and  sit  with  their  fresh  healthy  faces  under  the 
lime  tree  on  the  bench  by  the  steep  stairs,  and  nod  at  rich 
and  poor.  The  seed-corn  of  this  hour  shall  ripen  in  the 
course  of  time  to  a  blooming  poem.  The  beautiful  and 
the  good  shall  not  be  forgotten  ;  it  shall  live  on  in  legend 
and  in  song.' 
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Once  there  reigned  a  Queeii,  in  whose  garden  were  found 
the  most  glorious  flowers  at  all  seasons  and  from  all  the 
lands  in  the  world  ;  but  especially  she  loved  roses,  and 
therefore  she  possessed  the  most  various  kinds  of  this 
flower,  from  the  wild  dog-rose,  with  the  apple-scented  green 
leaves,  to  the  most  splendid  Provence  rose.  They  grew 
against  the  castle  walls,  wound  themselves  round  pillars 
and  window-frames,  into  the  passages,  and  all  along  the 
ceiling  in  all  the  halls.  And  the  roses  were  various  in 
fragrance,  form,  and  colour. 

But  care  and  sorrow  dwelt  in  these  halls  :  the  Queen 
lay  upon  a  sick-bed,  and  the  doctors  declared  that  she 
must  die. 

'  There  is  still  ono  thing  that  can  save  her,'  said  the 
wisest  of  them.  '  Bring  her  the  loveliest  rose  in  the  world, 
the  one  which  is  the  expression  of  the  brightest  and  purest 
love  ;  for  if  that  is  brought  before  her  eyes  ere  they  close, 
she  will  not  die.' 
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And  young  and  old  came  from  every  side  with  roses,  the 
loveliest  that  bloomed  in  each  garden  ;  but  they  were  not 
the  right  sort.  The  flower  was  to  be  brought  out  of  the 
garden  of  Love  ;  but  what  rose  was  it  there  that  expressed 
the  highest  and  purest  love  ? 

And  the  poets  sang  of  the  loveliest  rose  in  the  world, 
and  each  one  named  his  own ;  and  intelligence  was  sent 
far  round  the  land  to  every  heart  that  beat  with  love,  to 
every  class  and  condition,  and  to  every  age. 

'  No  one  has  till  now  named  the  flower,*  said  the  wise 
man.  '  No  one  has  pointed  cut  the  place  where  it  bloomed 
in  its  splendour.  They  are  not  the  roses  from  the  coffin 
of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  or  from  the  Walborg's  grave,  though 
these  roses  will  be  ever  fragrant  in  song  and  stoiy.  They 
are  not  the  roses  that  sprout  forth  from  Winkelried's  blood- 
stained lances,  from  the  blood  that  flows  in  a  sacred  cause 
from  the  breast  of  the  hero  who  dies  for  his  country ; 
though  no  death  is  sweeter  than  this,  and  no  rose  redder 
than  the  blood  that  flows  then.  Nor  is  it  that  wondrous 
flower,  to  cherish  which  man  devotes,  in  a  quiet  chamber, 
many  a  sleepless  night,  and  much  of  his  fresh  lifo — the 
magic  flower  of  science.' 

'  I  know  where  it  blooms,'  said  a  happy  mother,  who 
came  with  her  tender  child  to  the  bed-side  of  the  Queen. 
'  I  know  where  the  loveliest  rose  of  the  world  is  found ! 
The  rose  that  is  the  expression  of  the  highest  and  purest 
love  springs  from  the  blooming  cheeks  of  my  sweet  child 
when,  strengthened  by  sleep,  it  opens  its  eyes  and  smiles 
at  me  with  all  its  affection  ! ' 

'  Lovely  is  this  rose  ;  but  there  is  still  a  lovelier,'  said 
the  wise  man. 

'  Yes,  a  far  lovelier  one,'  said  one  of  the  women.  '  I  have 
seen  it,  and  a  loftier,  purer  rose  does  not  bloom,  but  it  was 
pale  like  the  petals  of  the  tea-rose.  I  saw  it  on  the  cheeks 
of  the  Queen.  She  had  taken  off  her  royal  crown,  and  in 
the  long  dreary  night  she  was  carrjdng  her  sick  child  in 
her  arms  :  she  wept,  kissed  it,  and  prayed  for  her  child 
as  a  mother  prays  in  the  hour  of  her  anguish.' 

*  Holy  and  wonderful  in  its  might  is  the  white  rose  of 
grief  ;  but  it  is  not  the  one  we  seek.' 

'  No,  the  loveliest  rose  of  the  world  I  saw  at  the  altar 
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of  the  Lord,'  said  the  good  old  Bishop.  *  I  saw  it  shine 
as  if  an  angel's  face  h»i  appeared.  The  young  maidens 
went  to  the  Lord's  Table,  and  renewed  the  promise  made 
at  their  baptism,  and  roses  were  blushing,  and  pale  roses 
shining  on  their  fresh  cheeks.  A  young  girl  stood  there ; 
she  looked  with  all  the  purity  and  love  of  her  young  spirit 
up  to  heaven  :  that  was  the  expression  of  the  highest  and 
the  purest  love.' 

'  May  she  be  blessed  ! '  said  the  wise  man  ;  '  but  not 
one  of  you  has  yet  named  to  me  the  loveliest  rose  of  the 
world.' 

Then  there  came  into  the  room  a  child,  the  Queen's  little 
son.  Tears  stood  in  his  eyes  and  glistened  on  his  cheeks  : 
he  carried  a  great  open  book,  and  the  binding  was  of  velvet, 
with  great  silver  clasps. 

'  Mother  ! '  cried  the  little  boy,  '  only  hear  what  I  have 
read.' 

And  the  child  sat  by  the  bed-side,  and  read  from  the 
book  of  Him  who  suffered  death  on  the  Cross  to  save  men, 
and  even  those  who  were  not  yet  bom. 

'  Greater  love  there  is  not— — ' 

And  a  roseate  hue  spread  over  the  cheeks  of  the  Queen, 
and  her  eyes  gleamed,  for  she  saw  that  from  the  leaves  of 
the  book  there  bloomed  the  loveliest  rose,  that  sprang  from 
the  blood  of  Chbist  shed  on  the  Cross. 

*  I  see  it ! '  she  said  :  '  he  who  beholds  this,  the  loveliest 
rose  on  earth,  shall  never  die.' 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  YEAR 

It  was  far  in  January,  and  a  terrible  fall  of  snow  was 
pelting  down.  The  snow  eddied  through  the  streets  and 
lanes ;  the  window-panes  seemed  plastered  with  snow  on 
the  outside  ;  snow  plumped  down  in  masses  from  the  roofs  : 
and  a  sudden  hurry  had  seized  on  the  people,  for  they  ran, 
and  jostled,  and  fell  into  each  other's  arms,  and  as  they 
clutched  each  other  fast  for  a  moment,  they  felt  that  they 
were  safe  at  least  for  that  length  of  time.    Coaches  and 
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horses  seemed  frosted  with  sugar.  The  footmen  stood  with 
their  backs  against  the  carriages,  so  as  to  turn  their  faces 
from  the  wind.  The  foot  passengers  kept  in  the  shelter  of 
the  carriages,  which  could  only  move  slowly  on  in  the  deep 
snow  ;  and  when  the  storm  at  last  abated,  and  a  narrow 
path  was  swept  clean  alongside  the  houses,  the  people 
stood  still  in  this  path  when  they  met,  for  none  liked  to 
take  the  first  step  aside  into  the  deep  snow  to  let  the  other 
pass  him.  Thus  they  stood  silent  and  motionless,  till,  as 
if  by  tacit  consent,  each  sacrificed  one  leg,  and,  stepping 
aside,  buried  it  in  the  deep  snow-heap. 

Towards  evening  it  grew  calm.  The  sky  looked  as  if  it 
had  been  swept,  and  had  become  more  lofty  and  trans- 
parent. The  stars  looked  as  if  they  were  quite  new,  and 
some  of  them  were  amazingly  bright  and  ljure.  It  froze 
so  hard  that  the  snow  creaked,  and  the  upper  rind  of  snow 
might  well  have  grown  hard  enough  to  bear  the  Sparrows 
in  the  morning  dawn.  These  little  birds  hopped  up  and 
down  where  the  sweeping  had  been  done  ;  but  they  found 
very  little  food,  £.nd  were  not  a  little  cold. 

*  Piep  ! '  said  one  of  them  to  another  ;  '  they  call  this 
a  new  year,  and  it  is  worse  than  the  last !  We  might  just 
as  well  have  kept  the  old  one.  I'm  dissatisfied,  and  I've 
reason  to  be  so.' 

'  Yes  ;  and  the  people  ran  about  and  fired  off  shots  to 
celebrate  the  New  Year,'  said  a  shivering  little  Sparrow ; 
'  and  they  threw  pans  and  pots  against  the  doors,  and  were 
quite  boisterous  with  joy  because  the  Old  Year  was  gone. 
I  was  glad  of  it  too,  because  I  hoped  we  should  have  had 
warm  days  ;  but  that  has  come  to  nothing — it  freezes 
much  harder  than  before.  People  have  made  a  mistake 
in  reckoning  the  time  ! ' 

'  That  they  have  ! '  a  third  put  in,  who  was  old,  and  had 
a  white  poll :  *  they've  something  they  call  the  calendar — 
it 's  an  invention  of  their  own — and  everjiihing  is  to 
be  arranged  according  to  that ;  but  it  won't  do.  When 
spring  comes,  then  the  year  begins — ^that  is  the  course  of 
nature.' 

•  Bu^.  when  will  spring  come  ? '  the  others  inquired. 

'  It  will  come  when  the  stork  comes  back.  But  his 
movements  are  very  uncertain,  and  here  in  town  no  one 
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knows  anything  about  it :  in  the  country  they  are  better 
informed.  Shall  -we  fly  out  there  and  wait  ?  There,  at 
any  rate,  we  shall  be  nearer  to  spring.' 

*  Yes,  that  may  be  all  very  well,  observed  one  of  the 
Sparrows,  who  had  been  hopping  about  for  a  long  time, 
chirping,  without  saying  anything  decided.  *  I've  found 
a  few  comforts  here  in  town,  which  I  am  afraid  I  should 
miss  out  in  the  country.  Near  this  neighbourhood,  in 
a  courtyard,  there  lives  a  family  of  people,  who  have  taken 
the  very  sensible  notion  of  placing  three  or  four  flower- 
pots against  the  wall,  with  their  mouths  all  turned  inwards, 
and  the  bottom  of  each  pointing  outwards.  In  each  flower- 
pot a  hole  has  been  cut,  big  enough  for  me  to  fly  in  and 
out  at  it.  I  and  my  husband  have  built  a  nest  in  one  of 
those  pots,  and  have  brought  up  our  young  family  there. 
The  family  of  people  of  course  made  the  whole  arrangement 
that  they  might  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  us,  or  else  they 
would  not  have  done  it.  To  please  themselves  they  also 
strew  crumbs  of  bread ;  and  so  we  have  food,  and  are  in 
a  manner  provided  for.  So  I  think  my  husband  and  I  will 
stay  where  we  are,  although  we  are  very  dissatisfied — but 
we  shall  stay.' 

'  And  we  will  fl^  i^to  the  country  to  see  if  spring  is  not 
coming !  * 

And  away  they  flew. 

Out  in  the  country  it  was  hard  winter,  and  the  glass 
was  a  few  degrees  lower  than  in  the  town.  The  sharp 
winds  swept  across  *he  snow-covered  fields.  The  farmer, 
muffled  in  warm  mittens,  sat  in  his  sledge,  and  beat  his 
arms  across  his  breast  to  warm  himself,  and  the  whip  lay 
across  his  knees.  The  horses  ran  till  they  smoked  again. 
The  snow  creaked,  and  the  Sparrows  hopped  about  in  the 
ruts,  and  shivered,  '  Piep  !  when  will  spring  come  ?  it  is 
very  long  in  coming  ! ' 

'  Very  long,*  sounded  from  the  next  snow-covered  hill, 
far  over  the  field.  It  might  be  the  echo  which  was  heard  ; 
or  perhaps  the  words  were  spoken  by  yonder  wonderful 
old  man,  who  sat  in  wind  and  weather  high  on  the  heap 
of  snow.  He  was  quit«  white,  attir^  like  a  peasant  in 
a  coarse  white  coat  of  frieze  ;  he  had  long  white  hair,  and 
was  quite  pale,  with  big  blue  eyes. 
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*  Who  is  that  ol-.  man  yonrl'^r  ?  '  asked  the  Sparr  wb 

*I  know  who  ho  is,'  q  <>tK  an  old  Raven,  who  sat  on 
the  fence-rail,  and  vas  couiescending  enough  to  aoknow- 
ledge  that  v.e  are  all  like  little  birds  in  the  sight  of  Heaven, 
ana  therefore  was  not  above  ip-  aking  to  the  Sparrows,  and 
giving  them  information.  *  I  know  who  the  old  man  is. 
It  is  Winter,  the  old  man  of  last  year.  He  is  not  dead, 
as  the  calendar  says,  but  is  guanaan  to  little  Prince  Spring, 
who  is  to  come.  Yes,  Winter  bears  sway  hero.  Ugh  !  the 
cold  makes  you  shiver,  does  it  not,  you  little  ones  f  * 

'  Yes.  Did  I  not  tell  the  truth  ? '  said  the  smallest 
Sparrow  :  '  the  calendar  is  only  an  invention  of  man,  and 
is  not  arranged  according  to  nature  !  They  ought  to  leave 
these  things  to  us,  who  are  bom  cleverer  than  they.' 

And  one  week  passed  away,  and  two  passed  away.  The 
forest  was  black,  the  frozen  fake  lay  hard  and  stiff,  looking 
like  a  sheet  of  lead,  and  damp  icy  mists  lay  brooding  over 
the  land  ;  the  gree  .<  black  crows  flew  about  in  long  lines, 
but  s  ;•  ntly  ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  nature  slept.  Then  a  su;  .- 
beam  glided  along  over  the  lake,  and  made  it  shine  like 
burnished  tin.  The  snowy  covering  on  the  field  and  on 
the  hill  did  not  glitt«r  as  it  had  done  ;  but  the  white  fr  -ra, 
Winter  himself,  still  sat  there,  his  gaze  fixed  unswervingly 
upon  the  south.  He  did  not  notice  t^  t  the  snowy  carp»H 
seemed  to  sink  as  it  were  into  the  eartn,  and  that  here  and 
there  a  little  grass-green  patch  appeared .  and  that  all  thes* 
jmtches  were  crowded  with  Sparrows,  vhich  cried,  *  Kee 
wit  !  kee-wit !    Is  spring  coming  now  ? 

*  Spring  1 '    The  cry  resounded  over    leld  and  meadow, 
and  through  the  black -brown  woods,  iv     re  th(!  moB    -st  T 
glimmered  in  bright   sreen  rpon  th"   ir.^<    trunks ;    an 
from  the  south  the  first  two  atorks  earner  flying  thr  >ng 
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On  the  back  of  each  sat 
one  was  a  girl  and  th  *  other  a  b>  j 
earth  with  a  kiss,  and  wherever  they  ! 
flowers  grew  up  from  beneath  the  sno 
hand  in  hand  to  the  old  ice  man,  \^ 
breast  embracing  him,  and  in  a  momer    they, 
all  the  region  aroimd  were  hidden  in  a  thi^k 
dark  and  heavy,  that  closea  over  all  like  a  \ 
the  wind  rose,  and  now  it  rushed  roaring  alo..^ 
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away  the  mist,  so  that  the  sun  shone  warmly  forth,  and 
Winter  himself  vanished,  and  the  beautiful  children  of 
Spring  sat  on  the  throne  of  the  year. 

*  That's   what  I  call  New   Year,'  cried  each   of   the 
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Sparrows.    '  Now  we  shall  get  our  rights,  and  have  amends 
for  the  stem  winter.' 

Wherever  the  two  children  turned,  green  buds  burst 
forth  on  bushes  and  trees,  the  grass  shot  upwards,  and  the 
corn-fields  turned  green  and  became  more  and  more  lovely. 
And  the  little  maiden  strewed  flowers  all  around.  Her 
apron,  which  she  held  up  before  her,  was  alwa3rs  full  of 
them ;  they  seemed  to  spring  up  there,  for  her  lap  con- 
tinued full,  however  zealously  she  strewed  the  blossoms 
around ;  and  in  her  eagerness  she  scattered  a  snow  of 
blossoms  over  apple  trees  and  peach  trees,  so  that  they 
stood  in  full  beauty  before  theur  green  leaves  had  fairly 
come  forth. 

And  she  clapped  her  hands,  and  the  boy  clapped  his,  and 
then  flocks  of  birds  came  fljdng  up,  nobody  knew  whence, 
and  they  all  twittered  and  sang,  '  Spring  has  come.' 

That  was  beautiful  to  behold,  l^ny  an  old  granny 
crept  forth  over  the  threshold  into  the  sunshine,  and 
tripped  gleefully  about,  casting  a  glance  at  the  yellow 
flowers  which  shone  everywhere  in  the  fields,  just  as  they 
used  to  do  when  she  was  young.  The  world  grew  young 
again  to  her,  and  she  said,  *  It  is  a  blessed  day  out  here 
to-day ! ' 

The  forest  still  wore  its  brown-green  dress,  made  of  buds ; 
but  the  woodruff  was  ahready  there,  fresh  and  fragrant ; 
there  were  violets  in  plenty,  anemones  and  primroses  came 
forth,  and  there  was  sap  and  strength  in  every  blade  of 
grass.  That  was  certainly  a  beautiful  carpet  to  sit  upon, 
and  there  accordingly  the  young  spring  pair  sat  hand  in 
hand,  and  sang  and  smiled,  and  grew  on. 

A  mild  rain  fell  down  upon  them  from  the  sky,  but  they 
did  not  notice  it,  for  the  rain-drops  were  mingled  with 
their  own  tears  of  joy.  They  kissed  each  other  as  bride 
and  bridegroom,  and  in  the  same  moment  the  verdure  of 
the  woods  was  unfolded,  and  when  the  sun  rose,  the  forest 
stood  there  arrayed  in  green. 

And  hand  in  hand  the  betrothed  pair  wandered  under 
the  pendent  roof  of  fresh  leaves,  where  the  rays  of  the  sun 
gleamed  through  the  green  in  lovely,  ever-changing  hues. 
What  virgin  purity,  what  refreshing  balm  in  the  delicate 
leaves  I   The  brooks  and  streams  rippled  clearly  and  merrily 
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among  the  green  velvety  rushes  and  over  the  coloured 
pebbles.  All  nature  seemed  to  say,  '  There  is  plenty,  and 
there  shall  be  plenty  always  ! '  And  the  cuckoo  sang  and 
the  lark  carolled :  it  was  a  charming  spring ;  but  the 
willows  had  woolly  gloves  over  their  blossoms  ;  they  were 
desperately  careful,  and  that  is  tiresome. 

And  days  went  by  and  weeks  went  by,  and  the  heat 
came  as  it  were  rolling  down.  Hot  waves  of  air  came 
through  the  com,  that  became  yellower  and  yellower.  The 
white  water-lily  of  the  North  spread  its  great  green  leaves 
over  the  glassy  mirror  o*  the  woodland  lakes,  and  the  fishes 
sought  out  the  shady  spots  beneath  ;  and  at  the  sheltered 
side  of  the  wood,  where  the  sun  shone  down  upon  the  walls 
of  the  farm-house,  warming  the  blooming  roses,  and  the 
cherry  trees,  which  hung  full  of  juicy  black  berries,  almost 
hot  with  the  fierce  beams,  there  sat  the  lovely  wife  of 
Summer,  the  same  being  whom  we  have  seen  as  a  child 
and  as  a  bride ;  and  her  glance  was  fixed  upon  the  black 

fathering  clouds,  which  in  wavy  outlines — blue-black  and 
eavy— were  piling  themselves  up,  like  mountains,  higher 
and  higher.  They  came  from  three  sides,  and  growing  like 
a  petrified  sea,  they  came  swooping  towards  the  forest, 
where  every  sound  had  been  silenced  as  if  by  magic.  Every 
breath  of  air  was  hushed,  every  bird  was  mute.  There  was 
a  seriousness — a  suspense  tIm)ughout  all  nature ;  but  in 
the  highways  and  lanes,  foot-passengers,  and  riders,  and 
men  in  carriages,  were  hurrying  on  to  get  under  shelter. 
Then  suddenly  there  was  a  flashing  of  light,  as  if  the  sun 
were  burst  forth — flaming,  burning,  all-devouring !  And 
the  darkness  returned  amid  a  rolling  crash.  The  rain 
poured  down  in  streams,  and  there  was  alternate  darkness 
and  blinding  light ;  alternate  silence  and  deafening  clamour. 
The  young,  brown,  feathery  reeds  on  the  moor  moved  to 
and  fro  in  long  waves,  the  twigs  of  the  woods  were  hidden 
in  a  mist  of  waters,  and  still  came  darkness  and  light,  and 
still  silence  and  roaring  followed  one  another ;  the  grass 
and  com  lay  beaten  down  and  swamped,  looking  as  though 
they  could  never  raise  themselves  again.  But  soon  the 
rain  fell  only  in  gentle  drops,  the  sun  peered  through  the 
clouds,  the  water-drops  glittered  like  pearls  on  the  leaves, 
the  birds  sang,  the  fishes  leaped  up  from  the  surface  of  the 
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lake,  the  gnats  danced  in  the  sunshine,  and  yonder  on 
the  rock,  in  the  salt  heaving  sea-water,  sat  Summer  him- 
self— a  strong  man  with  sturdy  limbs  and  long  dripping 
hair — ^there  he  sat,  strengthened  by  the  cool  bath,  in  the 
warm  sunshine.  All  nature  round  about  was  renewed, 
everything  stood  luxuriant,  strong,  and  beautiful ;  it  was 
summer,  warm,  lovely  summer. 

And  pleasant  and  sweet  was  the  fragrance  that  streamed 
upwards  from  the  rich  clover-field,  where  the  bees  swarmed 
round  the  old  ruined  place  of  meeting  :  the  bramble  wound 
itself  around  the  altar  stone,  which,  washed  by  the  rain, 
glittered  in  the  sunshine  ;  and  thither  flew  the  Queen-bee 
with  her  swarm,  and  prepared  wax  and  honey.  Only 
Summer  saw  it,  he  and  his  strong  wife  ;  for  them  the  altar 
table  stood  covered  with  the  offerings  of  nature. 

And  the  evening  sky  shone  like  gold,  shone  as  no  church 
dome  can  shine  ;  and  in  the  interval  between  the  ev  r>iag 
and  the  morning  red  there  was  moonlight :  it  was  summer. 

And  days  went  by,  and  weeks  went  by.  The  bright 
scythes  of  the  reapers  gleamed  in  the  corn-fields ;  the 
branches  of  the  apple  trees  bent  down,  heavjr  with  red- 
and-yellow  fruit,  llie  hops  smelt  sweetly,  hanging  in  large 
clusters ;  and  under  the  hazel  bushes,  where  hung  gr^it 
bunches  of  nuts,  rested  a  man  and  woman — Summer  and 
his  quiet  consort. 

'  What  wealth  ! '  exclaimed  the  woman  :  '  all  around 
a  blessing  is  diffused,  everywhere  the  scene  looks  homelike 
and  good;  and  yet — I  know  not  v^hy — I  long  for  peace 
and  rest — ^I  know  not  how  to  expre&i  it.  Now  they  are 
already  ploughing  again  in  the  field.  The  people  want  to 
gain  more  and  more.  See,  the  storks  flock  together,  and 
follow  at  a  little  distance  behind  the  plough — the  bird  of 
Egypt  that  carried  us  through  the  air.  Do  you  remember 
how  we  came  as  children  to  this  land  of  the  North  ?  We 
brought  with  us  flowers,  and  pleasant  sunshine,  and  green 
to  the  woods  ;  the  wind  has  treated  them  roughly,  and  they 
have  become  dark  and  brown  like  the  trees  of  the  South, 
but  they  do  not,  like  them,  bear  golden  fruit.' 

'  Do  you  wish  to  see  the  golden  fruit  ? '  said  Summer  : 
'  then  rejoice.' 

And  he  lifted  his  arm,  and  the  leaves  of  the  forest  put 
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on  hues  of  red  and  ^Id,  and  beauteous  tints  spread  over 
all  the  woodland.  The  rose  bush  gleamed  with  scarlet 
hips ;  the  elder-branches  hung  down  with  great  heavy 
bunches  of  dark  berries  ;  the  wild  chestnuts  fell  ripe  from 
then:  dark  husks  ;  and  in  the  depths  of  the  forests  the 
violets  bloomed  for  the  second  time. 

But  the  Queen  of  the  Year  became  more  and  more  silent, 
and  paler  and  paler. 

'  It  blows  cold,'  she  said,  '  and  nisht  brings  damp  mists. 
I  long  for  the  land  of  my  childhood. 

And  she  saw  the  storks  fly  away,  one  and  all ;  and  she 
stretched  forth  her  hands  towards  them.  She  looked  up 
at  the  nests,  which  stood  empty.  In  one  of  them  the  long- 
stalked  cornflower  was  growing ;  in  another,  the  yellow 
mustard-seed,  as  if  the  nest  were  only  there  for  its  protec- 
tion; and  the  Sparrows  were  flying  up  into  the  storks'  nests. 

'  Piep  !  where  has  the  master  gone  ?  I  suppose  he  can't 
bear  it  when  the  wind  blows,  and  that  therefore  he  has 
left  the  country.    I  wish  him  a  pleasant  journey  ! ' 

The  forest  leaves  became  more  and  more  yellow,  leaf  fell 
down  upon  leaf,  and  the  stormy  winds  of  autumn  howled. 
The  year  was  now  far  advanced,  and  the  Queen  of  the 
Year  reclined  upon  the  fallen  yellow  leaves,  and  looked 
with  mild  eyes  at  the  gleaming  star,  and  her  husband  stood 
by  her.  A  gust  swept  through  the  leaves,  it  fell  again,  and 
the  )  '!;m  was  gone,  but  a  butterfly,  the  last  of  the  season, 
flev  'I'i  ugh  the  cold  air. 

TL  wet  fogs  came,  an  icy  wind  blew,  and  the  lung  dark 
nijghts  drew  on  apace.  The  Ruler  of  the  Year  stood  there 
with  locks  white  as  snow,  but  he  knew  not  it  was  his  hair 
that  gleamed  so  white — he  thought  snowflakes  were  falling 
from  the  clouds  ;  and  soon  a  thin  covering  of  snow  was 
spread  over  the  fields. 

And  then  the  church  bells  rang  for  the  Christmas-time. 

'  The  bells  ring  for  the  new-bom,'  said  the  Ruler  of  the 
Year.  *  Soon  the  new  King  and  Queen  will  be  bom  ;  and 
I  shall  go  to  rest,  as  my  wife  has  done— to  rest  in  the 
gleanung  star.' 

And  in  the  fresh  green  fir-wood,  where  the  snow  lay, 
stood  the  Angel  of  Christmas,  and  consecrated  the  young 
trees  that  were  to  adorn  his  feast. 
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'May  there  be  joy  in  the  room  and  under  the  green 
boughs/  said  the  Ruler  of  the  Year.  In  a  few  weeks  he 
had  become  a  very  old  man,  white  as  snow.  '  My  time  for 
rest  draws  near,  and  the  young  pair  of  the  year  shall  now 
receive  my  crown  and  sceptre.* 

'  But  the  might  is  still  thine,'  said  the  Angel  of  Christmas ; 
•  the  might  and  not  the  rest.  Let  the  snow  lie  warmly  upon 
the  yoimg  seed.  Learn  to  bear  it,  that  another  receives 
homage  while  thou  yet  reignest.  Learn  to  bear  being  for- 
gotten while  thou  art  yet  alive.  The  hour  of  thy  release 
will  come  when  spring  appears.* 

'  And  when  will  spring  come  ?  *  asked  Winter. 

•  It  will  come  when  the  stork  returns.' 

And  with  white  locks  and  snowy  beard,  cold,  bent,  and 
hoary,  but  strong  as  the  wintry  storm  and  firm  as  ice,  old 
Winter  sat  on  the  snowy  drift  on  the  hill,  looking  towards 
the  south,  as  the  Winter  before  had  sat  and  gazed.  The 
ice  crack^,  the  snow  creaked,  the  skaters  skimmed  to  and 
fro  on  the  smooth  lakes,  raven**  and  crows  stood  out  well 
against  the  white  ground,  and  ot  a  breath  of  wind  stirred. 
And  in  the  quiet  air  old  Winter  clenched  his  fists,  and  the 
ice  was  fathoms  thick  between  land  and  land. 

Then  the  Sparrows  came  again  out  of  the  town,  and 
asked,  *  TOo  is  that  old  man  yonder  ?  * 

And  the  Raven  sat  there  again,  or  a  son  of  his,  which 
comes  to  quite  the  same  thing,  and  answered  them  and 
said,  '  It  is  Winter,  the  old  man  of  last  year.  He  is  not 
dead,  as  the  almanac  says,  but  he  is  the  guardian  of 
Spring,  who  is  coming.* 

'  mien  will  spring  come  ? '  asked  the  Sparrows.  *  Then 
we  shall  have  good  times  and  a  better  rule.  The  old  one 
was  worth  nothing.* 

And  Winter  nodded  in  quiet  thought  at  the  leafless  forest, 
where  every  tree  showed  the  graceful  form  and  bend  of  its 
twigs ;  and  during  the  winter  sleep  the  icy  mists  of  the 
clouds  came  down,  and  the  ruler  dreamed  of  his  youthful 
days,  and  of  the  time  of  his  manhood ;  and  towtuds  the 
morning  dawn  the  whole  wood  was  clothed  in  glittering 
hoar  frost.  That  was  the  summer  dream  of  Winter,  and 
the  sun  scattered  the  hoar  frost  from  the  boughs. 

•  When  will  spring  come  ?  *  asked  the  Sparrows. 
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'  The  spring ! '  sounded  like  an  echo  from  the  hills  on 
which  the  snow  lay.  The  sun  shone  warmer,  the  snow 
melted,  and  the  birds  twittered,  '  Spring  is  coming  !  * 

And  aloft  through  the  air  came  the  first  stork,  and  the 
second  followed  him.  A  lovely  child  sat  on  the  back  of 
each,  and  they  alighted  on  the  field,  kissed  the  earth,  and 
kissed  the  old  silent  man,  and  he  disappeared,  shrouded 
in  the  cloudy  mist.    And  the  story  of  the  year  was  done. 

'  That  is  all  very  well,'  said  the  Sparrows  ;  *  it  is  very 
beautiful  too,  but  it  is  not  according  to  the  almanac,  and 
therefore  it  is  irregalar.' 


ON  THE  LAST  DAY 

Thx  most  solemn  day  amongst  all  the  days  of  our  life 
is  the  day  on  which  we  die ;  it  is  the  last  (my,  the  holy, 
great  day  of  transformation.  Have  you  really,  seriously 
thought  over  this  mighty,  certain,  last  hour  here  on  earth  ? 
There  was  a  man,  a  strict  believer,  as  he  was  called,  a 
warrior  of  the  Word,  which  was  for  him  a  law,  a  zealous 
servant  of  a  zealous  God.  Death  stood  now  by  his  bed. 
Death  with  the  austere,  heavenly  countenance. 

'  The  hour  has  come,  you  must  follow  me,'  said  Death, 
and  with  his  ice-cold  fbiger  he  touched  his  feet,  and  they 
turned  cold  as  ice.  Death  touched  his  forehead,  then  his 
heart,  and  with  that  it  burst,  and  the  soul  followed  the 
Angel  of  Death.  But  in  the  few  seconds  before,  between 
the  consecration  from  foot  to  forehead  and  heart,  all  that 
life  had  brought  and  created  went  like  great,  heavy  waves 
of  the  sea  over  the  dying  man. 

In  that  way  one  sees  with  a  single  glance  down  into  the 
giddy  depths,  and  comprehends  in  a  flash  of  thought  the 
immeasurable  way  ;  thus  one  sees  with  a  single  dance,  as 
a  single  whole,  the  countless  myriads  of  stars,  and  discerns 
spheres  and  worlds  in  the  vastness  of  space.  In  such  a 
moment  the  terrified  sinner  trembles  and  has  nothing  to 
lean  upon ;  it  is  as  if  he  sank  down  into  an  emptiness 
without  end.  But  the  pious  on©  leans  his  head  on  God 
and  gives  himself  up,  like  a  child,  to  '  Thy  m\\  be  done '. 
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But  this  dyinff  man  had  not  the  child-like  mind,  he  felt 
he  was  a  man  ;  he  did  not  tremble  like  the  sinner,  he  knew 
he  was  a  true  believer.  He  had  kept  to  the  forms  of 
religion  in  all  their  striotness  ;  millions  he  knew  must  go 
the  broad  wa^  to  destruction  ;  with  sword  and  with  fire 
he  could  have  destroyed  their  bodies  here,  as  their  souls 
were  already  destroyed  and  always  would  be  ;  his  way 
was  now  towards  Heaven,  where  Mercy  opened  the  gate 
for  him,  the  promised  mercy. 

And  the  soul  went  with  the  Angel  of  Death,  but  yet 
once  he  looked  back  to  the  couch  where  the  earthly  form 
lay  in  its  white  shroud,  a  strange  image  of  its  '  I ' — and 
they  flew,  and  they  went — it  seemed  as  in  a  vast  hall  and 
yet  as  in  a  wood  :  Nature  was  pruned,  drawn  out,  tied  up 
and  set  in  rows,  made  artificial  like  the  old  French  gardens  ; 
and  here  there  was  a  masquerade. 

'  That  is  human  life,'  said  the  Angel  of  Death.  All  the 
figures  were  seen  more  or  less  masked  ;  it  was  not  altogether 
the  noblest  or  mightiest  who  went  dressed  in  velvet  and 
gold ;  it  was  not  quite  the  lowest  and  most  insignificant 
who  went  in  the  cloak  of  poverty.  It  was  a  wonderful 
masquerade,  and  it  was  in  particular  quite  strange  to  see 
how  1^1  of  them  concealed  something  carefully  from  each 
other  under  their  clothing ;  but  the  one  tugged  at  the 
other  in  order  that  this  might  be  revealed,  and  then  one 
saw  the  head  of  some  animal  sticking  out :  with  one  it 
was  a  grinning  ape,  with  another  an  ugly  goat,  a  clammy 
snake,  or  a  flabby  fish. 

It  was  the  animal  which  we  all  carry  about,  the  animal 
which  has  grown  fast  in  one,  and  it  hopped  and  sprang 
and  tried  to  come  to  light,  and  every  one  held  his  clothes 
tight  about  it,  but  the  others  tore  them  aside  and  shouted, 
'  Look !  look  !  there  he  is  !  There  she  is  ! '  and  the  one 
laid  bare  the  other's  shame. 

'  And  what  was  the  animal  in  me  ?  '  asked  the  wandering 
soul,  and  the  Angel  of  Death  pointed  to  a  haughty  figuro 
in  front  of  them,  around  whose  head  appeared  a  many- 
coloured  glory,  but  b^ide  tho  man's  heart  the  feet  of  the 
animal  were  concealed,  the  peacock's  feet ;  the  glory  was 
only  the  laany-culoui-ed  tail  of  the  biixl. 

And  as  they  wandered  on,  great  birds  screamed  horridly 
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from  the  branches  of  the  trees  ;  with  distinct  human  voices 
they  shrieked,  '  Thou  wanderer  with  Death,  rememberest 
thou  me  ? '  These  were  all  the  evil  thoughts  and  desires 
of  his  lifetime  which  shouted  to  him,  '  Rememberest  thou 
me?' 

And  the  soul  trembled  for  a  moment,  for  it  knew  the 
voices  of  the  wicked  thoughts  and  desires,  which  came 
forward  as  witnesses. 

'  In  our  flesh,  in  our  wicked  nature  lives  nothing  good  ! ' 
said  the  soul,  '  but  with  me  the  thoughts  did  not  become 
deeds,  the  world  has  not  seen  the  evil  fruit  ! '  and  he 
hastened  the  more,  to  get  quickly  away  from  the  horrid 
shrieks,  but  the  great  black  birds  hovered  round  him  in 
circles,  and  shrieked  and  shrieked  as  if  they  meant  to  be 
heard  over  all  the  world ;  and  he  sprang  like  the  hunted 
deer,  and  at  every  step  he  struck  his  feet  on  sharp  flint 
stones,  and  they  cut  his  feet  and  hurt  him  sorely.  '  How 
come  these  sharp  stones  here  ?  They  lie  like  withered 
leaves  over  all  the  earth  ! ' 

'  That  is  every  incautious  word  you  let  fall,  which 
wounded  your  neighbour's  heart  far  deeper  than  the  stones 
now  wound  your  feet  1  * 

'  I  did  not  think  of  that,'  said  the  soul.  ^ 

'  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged  !  '  sounded  through  || 

the  air.  p 

'  We  have  all  sinned,'  said  the  »  il,  and  raised  itself  i 

again.    '  I  have  kept  the  law  and  the  gospel ;  I  have  done  m 

what  I  could,  I  am  not  like  the  others  !  '  * 

And  they  stood  by  the  gate  of  Heaven,  and  the  Angel 
that  was  the  keeper  of  the  gate  asked,  '  Who  art  thou  ?  f 

Tell  me  thy  faith,  and  show  it  to  me  in  thy  works.' 

'  I  have  strictly  fulfilled  all  the  commandments.    I  have  -^  r 

humbled  myself  before  the  eyps  of  the  world.  I  have 
hated  and  persecuted  wicked  things  and  wicked  men,  those 
who  go  the  broad  way  to  everlasting  destruction,  and  | 

I  would  do  it  yet,  wiiL  fire  and  with  sword,  if  I  had  the  4 

power.* 

'  You  are  then  one  of  Mohammed's  followers  1 '  said  the 
Angel. 

*  I — never ! '  I 

'  Who  t^kes  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword,  sa3rs 
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the  Son ;  His  faith  you  have  not !  You  are  perhaps  one 
of  the  sons  of  Israel,  who  say  with  Moses,  "  An  eye  for  an 
eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth ! "  a  son  of  Israel,  whose 
zealous  God  is  only  the  God  of  your  people  ! ' 

'  I  am  a  Christian  ! ' 

*I  discern  it  not  in  your  faith  and  your  works.  The 
teaching  of  Christ  is  reconciliation,  love,  and  mercy  ! ' 

'  Mercy  ! '  sounded  again  through  endless  space,  and  the 
gate  of  Heaven  opened,  and  the  soul  floated  towards  the 
glory  thus  revealed.  But  the  light  which  streamed  out  was 
so  dazzling,  so  penetrating,  tEftt  the  soul  drew  back  as 
before  a  drown  sword  ;  and  the  music  sounded  so  soft  and 
touching,  that  no  mortal  tongue  can  declare  it,  and  the 
soul  trembled  and  bowed  down  lower  and  ever  lower,  but 
the  heavenly  clearness  forced  its  way  into  it,  and  then  it 
felt  and  understood  what  it  had  never  thus  felt  before,  the 
burden  of  its  pride,  its  hardness,  and  its  sin.  All  became 
so  clear  within  it. 

'  Whatever  good  I  have  done  in  the  world,  I  did  because 
I  could  not  do  otherwise,  but  the  evil — ^that  was  of  m3melf  ! ' 

And  the  soul,  feeling  itself  blinded  with  the  clear  heavenly 
l^'ght,  sank  powerless,  as  it  seemed  to  it,  deep  down  and 
rolled  up  in  itself,  weighed  down,  unripe  for  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven ;  and  at  the  thought  of  the  austere,  right  ^us 
God,  it  dared  not  stammer  '  Mercy  1 ' 

And  then  Mercy  appeared,  the  unexpected  Mercy.  God's 
Heaven  was  in  all  tne  infinite  space,  God's  love  streamed 
through  it  in  inexhaustible  fullness. 

'  Holy,  happy,  loving,  and  eternal  be  thou,  0  human 
soul,'  was  heara  ringing  and  singing. 

And  aU,  all  of  us,  on  the  last  day  of  our  lives,  shall,  Uke 
the  soul  here,  shrink  back  before  the  brightness  and  glory 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Heav|n,  bow  ourselves  deeply,  humbly 
sinking  down,  and  yet,  Wtne  by  His  love  and  His  mercy, 
be  held  up,  hovering  in  new  paths,  purified,  nobler,  and 
better,  coming  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  glory  of  the  light, 
and,  strengthened  by  Him,  be  enabled  to  enter  into  the 
everlasting  brightness. 
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•IT'S  QUITE  TRUE!' 

'  That  is  a  terrible  affair  ! '  said  a  Hen  ;  and  she  said 
it  in  a  quarter  of  the  town  where  the  occurrence  had  not 
happened.  *  That  is  a  terrible  affair  in  the  poultry -house. 
I  cannot  sleep  alone  to-night !  It  is  quite  fortunate  that 
there  are  many  of  us  on  the  roost  together  ! '  And  she 
told  a  tale  at  which  the  feathers  of  the  other  birds  stood 
on  end,  and  the  cock's  comb  fell  down  flat.   It 's  quite  true ! 

But  we  will  begin  at  the  beginning ;  and  that  was  in 
a  poultry-house  in  anotbdr  part  of  the  town.  The  sun  went 
down,  and  the  fowls  jumped  up  on  their  perch  to  roost. 
There  was  a  Hen,  with  white  feathers  and  short  legs,  who 
laid  her  right  number  of  eggs,  and  was  a  respectable  hen 
in  every  way  ;  as  she  flew  up  on  to  the  roost  she  pecked 
herself  with  her  beak,  and  a  little  feather  fell  out. 

'  There  it  goes  ! '  said  she  ;  '  the  more  I  peck  myself 
the  handsomer  I  grow  ! '  And  she  said  it  quite  merrily,  for 
she  was  a  joker  among  the  hens,  though,  as  I  have  said, 
sho  was  very  respectable  ;  and  then  she  went  to  sleep. 

It  was  dark  all  around  ;  hen  sat  by  hen,  but  the  one  that 
sat  next  to  the  merry  Hen  did  not  sleep  :  she  heard  and  she 
didn't  hear,  as  one  should  do  in  this  world  if  one  wishes  to 
live  in  quiet ;  but  she  could  not  refrain  from  telling  it  to 
her  next  neighbour. 

'  Did  you  hear  what  was  said  here  just  now  1  I  name 
no  names  ;  but  here  is  a  hen  who  wants  to  peck  her  feathers 
out  to  look  well.    If  I  were  a  cock  I  should  despise  her.' 

And  just  above  the  Hens  sat  the  Owl,  with  her  husband 
and  her  little  owlets  ;  the  family  had  sharp  ears,  and  they 
all  heard  every  word  that-  the  neighbouring  Hen  had  spoken, 
and  they  rolled  their  eyes,  and  the  Mother-Owl  clapped 
her  wings  and  said, 

'  Don't  listen  to  it !  But  I  suppose  you  heard  what  was 
said  there  ?  I  heard  it  with  my  own  ears,  and  one  must 
hear  much  before  one's  ears  fall  off.  There  is  one  among 
the  fowls  who  has  so  completely  forgotten  what  is  becoming 
conduct  in  a  hen  that  she  pidls  out  all  her  feathers,  and 
then  lets  the  cock  see  her.' 
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'  Prenez  garde  aux  enfanta,*  said  the  Father-Owl.  '  That 's 
not  fit  for  the  children  to  hear.' 

'  I'll  tell  it  to  the  neighbour  owl ;  she 's  a  very  proper 
owl  to  associate  with.'    And  she  flew  away. 

*  Hoo  !  hoo  !  to-whoo  !  *  they  both  hctited  in  front  of 
the  neighbour's  dovecot  to  the  doves  within.  '  Have  you 
heard  it  ?  Have  you  heard  it  ?  Hoo !  hoo  !  there  's  a  hen 
who  has  pulled  out  all  her  feathers  for  the  sake  of  the  cock. 
She'll  die  with  cold,  if  she  's  not  dead  already.' 

'  Coo  !  coo  !    Where,  where  ?  '  cried  the  Pigeons. 

'  In  the  neighbour's  poultry-yard.  I've  as  good  as  seen 
it  myself.  It 's  hardly  proper  to  repeat  the  story,  but  it 's 
quite  true  !  ' 

*  Believe  it !  believe  every  single  word  of  it ! '  cooed  the 
Pigeons,  and  they  cooed  down  into  their  own  poultry-yard. 
*  There 's  a  hen,  and  some  say  that  there  are  two  of  them, 
that  have  plucked  out  all  their  feathers,  that  they  may 
not  look  like  the  rest,  and  that  they  may  attract  the  cock's 
attention.  That 's  a  bold  game,  for  one  may  catch  cold  and 
die  of  a  fever,  and  they  are  both  dead.' 

'  Wake  up  !  wake  up  !  *  crowed  the  Cock,  and  he  flew 
up  on  to  the  fence  ;  his  eyes  were  still  very  heavy  with 
sleep,  but  yet  he  crowed.  '  Three  hens  have  died  of  an 
unfortunate  attachment  to  a  cock.  They  have  plucked 
out  all  their  feathers.  That 's  a  terrible  story,  I  won't 
keep  it  to  myself  ;  let  it  travel  farther.' 

'  Let  it  travel  farther  !  '  piped  the  Bats  ;  and  the  fowls 
clucked  and  the  cocks  crowed,  *  Let  it  go  farther !  let  it 
go  farther  !  '  And  so  the  story  travelled  from  poultry-yard 
to  poultry-yard,  and  at  last  came  back  to  the  place  from 
whicli  it  had  gone  forth. 

*  Five  fowls,'  it  was  told,  *  have  plucked  out  all  their 
feathers  to  show  which  of  them  had  become  thinnest  out 
of  love  to  the  cock  ;  and  then  they  have  pecked  each  other 
and  fallen  down  dead,  to  the  shame  and  disgrace  of  their 
families,  and  to  the  great  loss  of  the  proprietor.* 

And  the  Hen  who  had  lost  the  little  kose  feather,  of 
course  did  not  know  her  own  story  again  ;  and  as  she 
was  a  very  respectable  Hen,  she  said, 

*  I  despise  those  fowls  ;  but  there  are  many  of  that  sort. 
One  ought  not  to  hush  up  such  a  thing,  and  I  shall  do  what 
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I  can  that  the  story  may  get  into  the  papers,  and  then  it 
will  be  spread  over  all  the  country,  and  that  will  serve 
those  fowls  right,  and  their  families  too.' 

It  was  put  into  the  newspaper  :  it  was  printed  ;  and  it 's 
quite  true — that  one  litUe  feather  may  mcell  tiU  it  beccmea 
jive  fowls. 
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THE  SWAN'S  NEST 

Between  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea  there  lies  an 
old  swan's  nest,  and  it  is  called  Denmark,  wherein  swans 
are  bom  and  have  been  bom  whose  names  shall  never  die. 

In  olden  times  a  flock  of  swans  flew  over  the  Alps  to  the 
green  plains  around  Milan,  where  it  was  delightful  to  dwell : 
this  flight  of  swans  men  called  the  Lombards. 

Another  flock,  with  shining  plumage  and  honest  eyes, 
soared  southward  to  Byzantium  ;  the  swans  established 
themselves  there  close  by  the  Emperor's  throne,  and 
spread  their  0reat  white  wings  over  him  as  shields  to 
protect  him.    They  received  the  name  of  Varangians. 

On  the  coast  of  France  there  sounded  a  cry  of  fear,  for 
the  blood-stained  swans  that  came  from  the  North  with 
fire  under  their  wings  ;  and  the  people  prayed,  '  Heaven 
deliver  us  from  the  wild  Northmen.' 

On  the  fresh  sward  of  England  stood  the  Danish  swan 
by  the  open  sea-shore,  with  the  crown  of  three  kingdoms 
on  his  head  ;  and  he  stretched  out  his  golden  sceptre  over 
the  land.  The  heathens  on  the  Pomeranian  coast  bent  the 
knee,  and  the  Danish  swans  came  with  the  banner  of  the 
Cross  and  with  the  drawn  sword. 

'  That  was  in  the  very  old  times,'  you  say. 

In  later  days  two  mighty  swans  have  been  seen  to  fly 
from  the  nest.  A  light  shone  far  through  the  air,  far  over 
the  lands  of  the  earth  ;  the  swan,  with  the  strong  beating 
of  his  wings,  scattered  the  twilight  mists,  and  tho  starry 
sky  was  more  clearly  seen,  and  it  was  es  if  it  came  nearer 
to  the  earth.    That  was  the  mmx  Tycho  Brahi. 

'  Yes,  at  that  time,'  you  say  ;   '  but  in  our  own  days  ? ' 

We  have  seen  swan  aiter  swan  soar  by  in  glorious  flight. 
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One  let  his  pinions  glide  over  the  strings  of  the  golden  harp, 
and  it  resounded  t^ugh  the  North  :  Norway's  mountains 
seomed  to  rise  higher  in  the  sunlight  of  former  days  ;  there 
was  a  rustling  among  the  pine  txees  and  the  birches ;  the 
gods  of  the  North,  the  heroes,  and  the  noble  women  showed 
themselves  in  the  dark  forest  depths. 

We  have  seen  a  swan  beat  with  his  wings  upon  the 
marble  crag,  so  that  it  burst,  and  the  forms  of  beauty 
imprisoned  in  the  stone  stepped  out  to  the  sunny  day, 
and  men  in  the  lands  round  about  lifted  up  their  heads 
to  behold  these  mighty  forms. 

We  have  seen  a  third  swan  spinning  the  thread  of  thought 
that  is  fastened  from  country  to  country  round  the  world, 
so  that  the  word  may  fly  with  lightning  speed  from  land  to 
land. 

And  our  Lord  loves  the  old  swan's  nest  between  the 
Baltic  and  the  Northern  Sea.  And  when  the  mighty  birds 
come  soaring  through  the  air  to  destroy  it,  even  the  callow 
youne  stand  round  in  a  circle  on  the  margin  of  the  nest, 
and  though  their  breasts  ma^jr  be  struck  so  t!iat  their  blood 
flows,  they  bear  it,  and  stnke  with  their  wings  and  their 
claws. 

Centuries  will  pass  bv,  swans  will  fly  forth  from  the  nest, 
men  will  see  them  and  hear  them  in  the  world,  before  it 
shall  be  said  in  spirit  and  in  truth,'  This  is  the  last  swan — 
the  last  song  from  the  swan's  nest.* 


GOOD  HUMOUR 

My  father  left  me  the  best  inheritance  ;  to  wit — good 
humour.  And  who  was  my  father  1  Why,  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  humour.  He  was  lively  and  stout,  round 
and  fat ;  and  his  outer  and  inner  man  were  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  his  calling.  And  pray  what  was  he  by  profession 
and  calling  in  civil  society  1  Mi,  if  this  were  to  be  written 
down  and  printed  in  the  very  beginning  of  a  book,  it  is 
probable  that  many  when  they  read  it  would  lay  the  book 
aside,  and  say,  '  It  looks  so  uncomfortable  ;  I  don't  like 
anything  of  that  sort.'    And  yet  my  father  was  neither 
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a  hoFBe-elaughterer  nor  an  exeontioner  ;  on  the  contrary, 
his  office  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  most  respectable 
gentry  of  the  town  ;  and  he  held  his  place  by  right,  for  it 


was  his  right  place.  He  had  to  go  first,  before  the  bishop 
even,  and  before  the  Princes  of  the  Blood.  He  always  went 
first — ^for  he  was  the  driver  of  the  hearse  ! 

There,  now  it 's  out  I  And  I  will  confess  that  when  people 
saw  my  father  sitting  perched  up  on  the  omnibus  of  death. 
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dressed  in  his  long,  wide,  black  cloak,  with  his  black- 
bordeied  three-cornered  hat  on  his  head — and  then  his  face, 
exactly  as  I'le  sun  is  drawn,  round  and  jocund — it  was 
diflBcult  for  them  to  think  of  the  grave  and  of  sorrow.  The 
face  said,  '  It  doesn't  matter ;  it  will  be  much  better  than 
one  thinks.' 

You  see,  I  have  inherited  my  good  humour  from  him, 
and  also  the  habit  of  going  often  to  the  churchyard,  and 
that  is  an  agreeable  thing  to  do  if  it;  be  done  with  good 
humour ;  and  then  I  take  in  the  ItUeUigericer,  just  as  he 
used  to  do. 

I  am  not  quite  young.  I  have  neither  wife,  nor  children, 
nor  a  library  :  but,  as  aforesaid,  I  take  in  the  IrUeUigencer, 
and  that's  my  favourite  newspaper,  as  it  was  also  my 
father's.  It  is  very  useful,  and  contains  everything  that 
a  man  needs  to  know — such  as  who  preauhes  in  the  church 
and  in  the  new  books ;  where  one  can  get  houses,  servants, 
clothes,  and  food  ;  who  is  selling  off,  and  who  is  going  off 
himself.  And  then  what  a  lot  of  charity,  and  what  a  number 
of  innocent,  harmless  verses  are  found  in  it !  Advertisements 
for  husbands  and  wives,  and  arrangements  for  meeting — 
all  <^uite  simple  and  natural.  Certainly,  one  may  Ove 
memly  and  be  contentedly  buried  if  one  takes  in  the 
IrUeUigencer.  And  then  one  has,  by  the  end  of  his  life, 
such  a  capital  store  of  paper,  that  he  mav  use  it  as  a  soft 
bed,  unless  he  prefers  to  rest  upon  woodnshavings. 

The  newspaper  and  my  walk  to  the  churehyard  weia 
always  my  most  exciting  occupations — ^they  were  like 
bathing-places  for  my  good  humour. 

The  newspaper  every  one  can  read  for  himself.  But 
please  come  vrith  me  to  the  churehyard  ;  let  us  wander  there 
where  the  sun  shines  and  the  trees  grow  green,  let  us  walk 
among  the  graves.  Each  of  these  is  like  a  clewed  book,  with 
the  back  placed  uppermost,  so  that  one  can  only  read  the 
title  which  tells  what  the  book  contains,  and  tells  nothing 
more  ;  but  I  know  something  of  them.  I  heard  it  from 
my  father,  or  found  it  out  myself.  I  have  it  ail  down  in 
my  record  that  I  wrote  out  for  my  own  use  pnd  pleasure  : 
all  that  lie  here,  and  a  few  more,  too,  are  chroniclod  in  it. 

Now  we  are  in  the  churchyard. 

Here,  behind  this  white  railing,  where  once  a  rose  tree 
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grew — it  is  gone  now,  but  a  little  evergreen  from  the  next 
grave  stretches  out  its  green  fingers  to  make  a  show— there 
rests  a  very  unhappy  man  ;  and  yet,  when  he  lived,  he  was 
in  what  tbej  call  a  good  position.  He  had  enough  to  live 
upon,  and  something  over  ;  but  worldly  cares,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  his  artistic  taste,  weighed  heavily  upon  him. 
If  in  the  evening  he  sat  in  the  thc>itre  to  enjoy  bdmself 
thoroughly,  he  would  be  quite  put  out  if  the  machinist  had 
put  too  strong  a  light  into  one  side  of  the  moon,  or  if  the 
sky-pieces  hung  down  over  the  scenes  when  they  ought  to 
have  hung  behind  them,  or  when  a  palm  tree  was  introduced 
into  a  scene  representing  Amager,  or  a  cactus  in  a  view 
of  the  T3rrol,  or  a  beech  tree  in  the  far  north  of  Norway. 
As  if  that  was  of  any  consequence.  Is  it  not  quite  imma- 
terial ?  Who  would  fidget  about  such  a  trifle  ?  It 's  only 
make-believe,  after  all,  and  every  one  is  expected  to  b« 
amused.  Then  sometimes  the  public  applauded  too  much, 
and  sometimes  too  little.  'They're  like  wet  wood  this 
evening,'  he  would  say  ;  '  they  won't  kindle  at  all  I  *  And 
then  he  would  look  round  to  see  what  kind  of  people  they 
were  ;  and  sometimes  he  would  find  them  laughing  at  the 
wrong  time,  when  they  ought  not  to  have  laughed,  and 
that  Vexed  him  ;  and  he  fretted,  and  was  an  unhappy  man, 
and  now  he  is  in  his  grave. 

Here  rests  a  very  happy  man.  That  is  to  say,  a  very 
grand  mem.  He  was  of  high  birth,  and  that  was  lucky  for 
him,  for  otherwise  he  would  never  have  been  anjrthing 
worth  speaking  of  ;  and  nature  orders  all  that  very  wisely, 
so  that  ib  's  quite  charming  when  we  think  of  it.  He  used 
to  go  cbout  in  a  coat  embroidered  back  and  front,  and 
appeared  in  the  saloons  of  society  just  like  one  of  those 
costly,  pearl-embroidered  bell-pulls  which  have  always 
a  good  thick,  serviceable  cord  behind  them  to  do  the  work. 
He  likewise  had  a  good  stout  cord  behind  him,  in  the 
shape  of  a  substitute,  who  did  his  duty,  and  who  still 
continues  to  do  it.  behind  another  embroidered  bell-pull. 
Everything  is  so  nicely  managed,  it 's  enougn  to  put  one 
into  a  good  humour. 

Here  rests — well,  it 's  a  very  mournful  reflection — here 
rests  a  man  who  spent  sixty-seven  years  considering  how 
he  should  get  a  good  idea.    The  object  of  his  life  was  to 
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say  a  good  thing,  and  at  last  he  felt  convinced  in  his  own 
mind  that  he  had  got  one,  and  was  so  glad  of  it  that  be 
died  of  pure  joy  at  having  caught  an  idea  at  last.  Nobody 
derived  any  benefit  from  it,  for  nobody  even  heard  what 
the  good  thing  was.  Now,  I  can  fancy  th  .t  this  same  good 
thinfr  won't  let  him  lie  quiet  in  his  grave  ;  for  let  us  suppose 
that  it  is  a  good  thing  which  can  only  be  brought  out  at 
breakfast  if  it  is  to  make  an  effect,  and  that  he,  according 
to  the  received  opinion  concerning  ghosts,  can  only  rise  and 
walk  at  midnight.  Why,  then  the  good  thing  does  not  suit 
the  time,  no  one  laughs,  and  the  man  must  carry  his  good 
idea  down  with  him  again.    That  is  a  melancholy  grave. 

Here  rests  a  remarkably  stingy  woman.  During  her  life- 
time she  used  to  get  up  at  night  and  mew,  so  that  the  neigh- 
bours might  think  she  kep*v  a  cat — she  was  so  remarkably 
stingy. 

Here  lies  a  lady  of  good  family  ;  in  company  she  always 
wante«.l  to  let  her  singing  be  heard,  and  then  she  sang  '  mi 
manca  la  voce ',  that  was  tha  only  true  thing  in  her  life. 

Here  is  a  maiden  of  another  kind.  When  the  canary 
bird  of  the  heart  begins  to  chirp,  reason  puts  her  fingers  in 
her  ears.  The  maiden  was  going  to  be  married,  but — well, 
it 's  an  everyday  story,  and  we  will  let  the  dead  rest. 

Here  ftleeps  a  widow  who  carried  melody  in  her  mouth 
and  gall  in  ner  heart.  She  used  to  go  out  for  prey  in  the 
families  round  about ;  and  the  prey  she  hunted  was  her 
neighbours'  faults,  and  sho  was  an  indefatigable  hunter. 

Here 's  a  family  sepulchre.  Every  member  of  this  family 
held  so  firmly  to  the  opinions  of  the  rest,  that  if  all  the  world, 
and  the  newspapers  into  the  bargain,  said  of  a  certain  thing 
it  is  so  and  so,  and  the  little  boy  came  home  from  school 
and  said,  '  I've  learned  it  thus  and  thus,*  they  declared  his 
opinion  to  be  the  only  true  one,  because  he  belonged  to 
the  familv.  And  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact,  that  if  the  yard 
cock  of  the  family  crowed  at  midnight,  they  would  declare 
it  was  morning,  though  the  watchmen  and  all  the  clocks 
in  the  city  were  crying  out  that  it  was  twelve  o'clock  at 
night. 

The  great  poet  Goothe  concludes  his  '  Faust '  with  the 
words  '  may  be  continued  '  ,  and  our  wanderings  in  the 
churchyard  may  bo  continued  tjo.    I  come  here  often.    If 
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any  of  my  friends,  or  my  non-friends,  go  on  too  fast  for  me, 
I  go  out  to  my  favourite  spot,  and  select  a  mound,  and 
bury  him  or  her  there— bury  that  person  who  is  yet  alive  ; 
and  there  those  I  bury  must  stay  till  they  come  back  as 
new  and  improved  characters.  I  inscribe  their  life  and  their 
deeds,  looked  at  in  my  fashion,  in  my  record  ;  and  that 's 
what  all  people  ought  to  do.  They  ought  not  to  be  vexed 
when  any  one  ffoes  on  ridiculously,  but  bury  him  directly, 
and  maintain  their  good  humour,  and  keep  to  the  Intelli- 
gencer, which  is  usually  a  book  written  by  people  under 
competent  guidance. 

Wnen  the  time  comes  for  me  to  be  bound  with  my 
history  in  the  boards  of  the  grave,  I  hope  they  will  put 
up  as  my  epitaph,  '  A  good  humoured  one.'  And  that 's 
my  story. 


^^ . 


A  GREAT  GRIEF 

Tma  story  really  consists  of  two  parts  ;  the  first  part 
might  be  left  out,  but  it  gives  us  a  few  particulars,  and 
these  are  useful. 

We  were  staying  in  the  country  at  a  gentleman's  seat, 
where  it  hajppened  that  the  master  and  mistress  were  absent 
for  a  few  days.  In  the  meantime  there  arrived  from  the 
next  town  a  lady  ;  she  had  a  pug-dog  with  her,  and  came, 
she  said,  to  dispose  of  shares  in  her  tan-yard.  She  had  her 
papers  with  her,  and  we  advised  her  to  put  them  in  an 
envelope,  and  to  vTite  thereon  the  address  of  the  proprietor 
of  the  estate,  '  General  War -Commissary  Knight,'  &c. 

She  listened  to  us  attentively,  seized  the  pen,  paused, 
and  begged  us  to  repeat  th«  directluu  slowiy.  We  complied, 
and  she  wrote  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  the  *  General  War  .  .  .' 
she  stuck  fast,  sighed  deeply,  and  said,  *  I  am  only  a  woman ! ' 
She  had  set  the  pug  on  the  floor  while  she  wrote,  and  ho 
growled,  for  he  had  been  taken  with  her  for  his  amusement 
and  for  the  sake  of  his  health  ;  and  then  one  ought  not  to 
be  set  upon  the  floor.  His  outward  appearance  was  charac- 
terized by  a  snub  ncme  and  a  very  fat  back. 

•  He  doesn't  bite,'  said  the  lady  ;  *  he  has  no  teeth.    He 
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is  like  one  of  the  family,  faithful  and  grumpy,  but  that 
is  because  he  is  teased  by  my  grandchildren  :  they  play 
at  weddings,  and  want  to  give  him  the  part  of  the  bridesmaid, 
ind  that 's  too  much  for  him,  poor  old  fellow.' 

And  she  delivered  her  papers,  and  took  Puggie  upon  her 
arm.  And  this  is  the  first  part  of  the  story,  which  might 
have  been  left  out. 

PooaiB  DIED  I  !    That  's  the  second  part. 

It  was  about  a  week  afterwards  wo  arrived  in  the  town, 
and  put  up  at  the  inn.  Our  windows  looked  into  the  tan- 
yard,  which  was  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  partition  of 
planks  ;  in  one  half  were  many  skins  and  hides,  raw  and 
tanned.  Hero  was  all  the  apparatus  necessary  to  carry 
on  a  tannery,  and  it  belonged  to  the  widow.  Puggie  had 
died  in  the  morning,  and  had  been  buried  in  this  part  of 
the  yard  :  the  grandchildren  of  the  widow  (that  is,  of  the 
tanner's  widow,  for  Puggie  had  never  been  married)  filled 
up  the  grave,  and  it  was  a  beautiful  grave — it  must  have  been 
quite  pleasant  to  lie  there. 

The  grave  was  bordered  with  pieces  of  flower-pots  and 
strewn  over  with  sand  ;  quite  at  the  top  they  had  stuck 
up  half  a  beer  bottle,  with  the  nock  upwards,  and  that 
was  not  at  all  allegorical. 

The  children  dancNed  round  the  grave,  and  the  eldest  of 
the  boys  among  them,  a  practical  youngster  of  seven  years, 
made  the  proposition  that  there  should  be  an  exhibition 
of  Puggie 's  burial-place  for  all  who  lived  in  the  lane  ;  the 

Erice  of  admission  was  to  be  a  trouser  button,  for  every 
oy  would  be  sure  to  have  one,  and  each  might  also  give 
one  for  a  little  girl.  This  proposal  was  adopted  by  acclama- 
tion. 

And  all  the  children  out  of  the  lane — yes,  even  out  of 
the  little  iane  at  the  back — flocked  to  the  place,  and  each 
gave  a  button.  Many  were  noticed  to  go  about  on  that 
afternoon  with  only  one  brace  ;  but  then  they  had  seen 
Puggie's  grave,  and  the  sight  was  worth  as  much  as  that. 

But  in  front  of  the  tan-yard,  close  to  the  entrance,  stood 
a  little  girl  clothed  in  rags,  very  pretty  to  look  at,  with 
curly  hair,  and  eyes  so  blue  and  clear  that  it  was  a  pleasure 
to  look  into  them.  The  child  said  not  a  word,  nor  did  Ahe 
cry  ;    but  ee  ^h  time  the  little  door  was  opened  she  gave 
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a  long,  long  look  into  the  yard.  She  had  not  a  butu)n — 
that  she  knew  right  well,  and  therefore  she  remained 
standing  sorrowfully  outside,  till  all  the  others  had  seen 
the  grave  and  had  gone  away  ;  then  she  sat  down,  held  her 
little  brown  hands  before  her  eyes,  and  burst  into  tears  : 
this  girl  alone  had  not  seen  Puggie's  grave.  It  was  a  grief 
as  great  to  her  as  any  grown  person  can  experience. 

We  saw  this  from  above  ;  and,  looked  at  from  above, 
how  many  a  grief  of  our  own  and  of  others  can  make  us 
smile  !  That  is  the  story,  and  whoever  does  not  understand 
it  may  go  and  purchase  a  share  in  the  tan-yaxd  of  the  widow. 


EVERYTHING  IN  ITS  RIGHT  PLACE 

It  was  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Behind  the  wood,  by  the  great  lake,  stood  the  old  baronial 
mansion.  Round  about  it  lay  a  deep  moat,  in  which  grew 
reeds  and  grass.  Close  by  the  bridge,  near  the  entrance 
gate,  rose  an  old  willow  tree  that  bent  over  the  reotls. 

Up  from  the  hollow  lane  sounded  the  clang  of  horns  and 
the  trampUng  of  horMcs  ;  therefore  the  little  girl  who  kept 
the  gepse  hastened  to  drive  her  charges  away  from  tne 
bridge,  before  the  hunting  company  should  come  gallopping 
bv.  They  drew  near  with  stich  speed  that  the  girl  was 
obliged  to  climb  up  in  a  hurry,  and  perch  herself  on  the 
coping-stone  of  the  bridge,  lc«t  she  should  be  ridden  down. 
She  was  still  half  a  child,  and  had  a  pretty  light  figure,  and 
a  gentle  expression  in  her  face,  with  two  clear  blue  eyes. 
The  noble  baron  took  no  note  of  this,  but  as  he  gallopped 
past  the  little  goose-herd,  he  revorscd  the  whip  he  held  in 
hife  hand,  and  in  rough  .sjwrt  gave  her  such  a  push  in  the 
chest  with  the  butt-end  that  she  fell  backwards  into  the 
ditch. 

'  Everything  iii  itn  place  '  he  cried  ;  '  into  the  puddle 
with  you  !  '  And  he  laughed  aloud,  for  this  was  intended 
for  wit,  and  the  company  joined  in  hi.s  mirth  :  the  whole 
prty  shouted  and  clamoured,  and  the  dogs  barked  their 
loudest. 
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Fortunately  for  herself,  the  poor  girl  in  falling  neized  one 
of  the  hanging  branches  of  the  willow  tree,  by  means  of 
which  she  kept  herself  suspended  over  the  muddy  water, 
and  as  soon  as  the  btiron  and  his  company  had  disappeared 
through  the  castle  gate,  the  girl  tried  to  scramble  up  again  ; 
but  the  bough  broke  off  at  the  top,  and  she  would  have  fallen 
backward  among  the  reeds,  if  a  strong  hand  from  above 
had  not  at  that  moment  seized  her.  It  was  the  hand  of 
a  pedlar,  who  had  seen  from  a  short  distance  what  had 
happened,  and  who  now  hurried  up  to  give  aid. 

'  Everything  in  its  right  place  !  '  he  said,  mimicking  the 
gracious  baron  ;  and  he  drew  the  little  maiden  up  to  the 
firm  ground.  He  would  have  restored  the  broken  branch 
to  the  place  from  which  it  had  been  torn,  but  '  everything 
in  its  place  '  cannot  always  be  managed,  and  therefore  he 
stuck  the  piece  in  the  ground.  '  Grow  and  prosper  till  you 
can  furnish  a  good  flute  for  them  up  yonder,'  he  said  ;  for 
he  would  have  liked  to  play  the  '  rogue's  march  '  for  my 
lord  the  baron  and  my  lord's  whole  family.  And  then  he 
betook  himself  to  the  castle,  but  not  into  the  ancestral  hall, 
he  was  too  humble  for  that !  He  went  to  the  servants' 
quarters,  and  the  men  and  maids  turned  over  his  ^tock 
of  goods,  and  bargained  with  him  ;  but  from  above,  where 
the  guests  were  at  table,  came  a  sound  of  roaring  and 
screaming  that  was  intended  for  song,  and  indeed  they  did 
their  best.  Loud  laughter,  mingled  with  the  barking  and 
howling  of  dogs  resounded,  for  there  was  feasting  and 
rarousing  up  yonder.  Wine  and  strong  old  ale  foamed  in 
the  jugs  and  glasses,  and  the  dogs  sat  with  their  masters 
and  dined  with  them.  They  hod  the  pedlar  summoned 
upstairs,  but  only  to  makp  fun  of  him.  The  wine  had 
mounted  into  their  heads,  and  the  sense  had  flown  out. 
They  poured  ale  into  a  stocking,  that  the  peuiar  might 
drink  with  them,  but  that  he  must  drink  quickly  ;  that  was 
consKiered  a  rare  jest,  and  was  a  cause  of  fresh  laughter. 
And  then  vholo  farms,  with  oxen  and  peasants  too.  wore 
staked  on  a  card,  and  lost  and  won. 

*  Everything  in  its  right  place  !  '  said  the  i)ecllar,  when 
he  had  at  last  made  his  escape  out  of  what  he  called  '  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah.'  *  The  open  high  road  is  my  right  place,' 
he  said  ;   '  I  did  not  feel  at  all  happy  there.' 
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And  the  little  maiden  who  sat  keeping  the  geese  nodded 
at  him  from  the  gate  of  the  field. 

And  days  and  weeks  went  by  ;  and  it  became  manifest 
that  the  willow  branch  which  the  pedlar  had  stuck  into  the 
ground  by  the  castle  moat  remained  fresh  and  green,  and 
even  brought  forth  new  twigs.  The  little  goose-girl  saw 
that  the  branch  must  have  taken  root,  and  rejoiced  greatly 
at  the  circumstance  ;  for  this  tree,  she  thought,  was  now 
her  tree. 

The  tree  certainly  came  forward  well  ;  but  everytliing 
else  belonging  to  the  castle  went  very  rapidly  back,  what 
with  feasting  and  gambling — for  these  tvo  are  like  wheels, 
upon  which  no  man  can  stand  securely. 

Six  years  had  not  passed  away  before  the  noble  loitl 
passed  out  of  the  castle  gate,  a  beggared  man,  and  the 
mansion  was  bought  by  a  rich  dealer  ;  and  this  purchaser 
was  the  very  man  who  had  once  been  made  a  jest  of  there, 
for  whom  ale  had  been  poured  into  a  stocking  ;  but  honesty 
and  industry  are  good  winds  to  speed  a  vessel  ;  and  now 
the  det'er  was  possessor  of  the  baronial  estate.  But  fron\ 
that  hour  no  more  card-playing  was  permitted  there. 

'  That  is  bad  reading,'  said  ho  :  '  wr  in  the  Evil  One  saw 
a  Bible  for  the  first  time,  he  wanted  to  put  a  bad  book 
against  it,  and  invented  card-playing.' 

The  new  proprietor  took  a  wife,  and  who  might  that  be 
hut  the  goose-girl,  who  had  always  been  faithful  and  good, 
and  looked  as  beautiful  and  fine  in  her  new  clothes  sw  if 
.she  had  been  bom  a  great  lady.  And  how  did  all  this  come 
about  ?  That  is  too  long  a  story  for  our  busy  time,  but 
it  i-eally  happened,  and  the  most  important  part  is  to  come. 

It  was  a  goml  thing  now  to  be  in  the  old  mansion.  The 
mother  managed  the  domestic  affairs,  and  the  father 
superintendetl  the  estate,  and  it  seemed  as  if  blessings 
were  streaming  down.  Where  prosperity  is,  prosperiiy  is 
sure  to  follow.  The  old  house  was  cleaned  and  painted, 
the  ditches  were  clcare<l  and  fruit  trees  planted .  Every! hi ng 
wore  a  bright  cheerful  look,  and  the  floors  were  as  {K>iish(  d 
as  a  draught-board.  In  the  long  winter  evenings  the  lady 
.sat  at  the  spinning-wheel  with  her  maids,  and  every  Sunday 
evening  there  was  a  reading  from  the  Bible  by  the  C^juncillor 
of  .Tustic©  himst^lf — this  title  th«  dealer  had  gained,  though 
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it  w»s  only  in  his  oW  age.  The  children  grew  up — for 
children  had  come — and  the^  received  the  bwt  education, 
though  all  had  not  equal  abilities,  as  we  find  indeed  in  all 
families. 

In  the  meantime  the  willow  branch  at  the  castle  gate  had 
grown  to  be  a  splendid  tree,  which  stood  there  free  and 
unpolled.  '  That  is  our  family  tree,'  the  old  people  said, 
and  the  tree  was  to  be  honoured  and  respected — so  they 
told  all  the  children,  even  those  who  haa  not  very  good 
heads. 

And  a  hundred  years  rolled  by. 

It  was  in  our  own  time.  The  lake  had  been  converted 
to  moorland,  and  the  old  mansion  had  almost  disappeared. 
A  pool  of  water  and  the  ruins  of  some  walls,  this  was  all 
that '  / .-,  left  of  the  old  baronial  castle,  with  its  deep  moat ; 
and  ).  jr;  .^tood  also  a  magnificent  old  willow,  with  pendent 
boughs,  which  seemed  to  show  how  beautiful  a  tree  may  be 
if  left  to  itself.  The  main  stem  was  certainly  split  from  the 
root  to  the  crown,  and  the  storm  had  bowed  the  noble  tree 
a  little  ;  but  it  stood  firm  for  all  that,  and  from  every  cleft 
into  which  wind  and  weather  had  carried  a  portion  of  earth, 
grasses  and  flowers  sprang  forth  :  especially  ncs-r  the  top, 
where  the  great  branches  parted,  a  sort  of  hanging  garden 
had  been  formed  of  wild  raspberry  bush,  and  even  a  small 
quantity  of  rowan-tree  had  taken  root,  and  stood,  slender 
and  graceful,  in  the  midst  of  the  old  willow  which  was 
mirrored  in  the  dark  water  when  the  wind  had  driven  the 
duck-meat  away  into  a  comer  of  the  pool.  A  field -path 
led  close  by  the  old  tree. 

High  by  the  forest  hill,  with  a  splendid  prospect  in  every 
direction,  stood  the  new  hall,  large  and  magnificent,  with 
panes  of  glass  so  clearly  transparent,  that  it  looked  ao  if 
there  were  no  panes  there  at  all.  The  grand  flight  of  steps 
that  led  to  the  entrance  looked  like  a  bower  of  roses  and 
broad-leaved  plants.  The  lawn  was  as  freshly  urreen  as  if 
each  separate  blade  of  glass  were  cleaned  morning  an<.  cVii 
ing.  In  the  hall  hung  costly  pictures ;  silken  chairs  nnu  sofas 
stood  theie,  so  easy  that  they  looked  almo«"^  p  •  'f  thej-  <«cul.l 
i*un  by  themselves  ;  there  were  tables  of  crat  uiarbie  ?labs, 


and  books  bound  in  morocco  and  gold.  Yt...  truh 
rank  lived  here  :  the  baron  with  hi.s  familv. 
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All  thinm  here  corresponded  with  each  other.  Hie  motto 
was  Btill  •  Everything  in  its  right  place  * ;  and  therefore  all 
the  pictures  which  had  been  put  up  in  the  old  house  for 
honour  and  riorj',  hung  now  in  the  passage  that  led  to  the 
servants'  hall:  they  were  considered  as  old  lumber,  and 
especially  two  old  portraits,  one  representing  a  man  in  a 

Eink  coat  and  powdered  wig,  the  other  a  lady  with  powdered 
air  and  holding  a  rose  in  her  hand,  and  each  surrounded 
with  a  wreath  of  willow  leaves.  These  two  pictures  were 
pierced  with  many  holes,  because  the  little  barons  were?  in 
the  habit  of  setting  up  the  old  people  as  a  mark  for  their 
crossbows.  The  pictures  represented  the  Councillor  of 
Justice  and  his  lady,  the  founders  of  the  present  family. 

'  But  they  did  not  properiv  belong  to  our  family,'  Iiaid 
one  of  the  little  barons.  '  He  was  a  dealer,  and  she  had 
«®P*^^^'e  geese.    They  were  not  like  papa  and  mamma.' 

The  picture^  were  pronounced  to  be  worthless  ;  and  as 
the  motto  was  '  Everything  in  its  right  place ',  the  grtat- 
grandmother  and  great-grandfather  were  sent  into  the 
passage  that  led  to  the  servants'  hall. 

The  son  of  the  neighbouring  clergyman  was  tutor  in  the 
great  house.  One  day  he  was  out  walking  with  his  pupils, 
the  httle  barons  and  their  eldest  sister,  who  had  just  been 
confirmed  ;  they  came  along  the  field-path  past  the  old 
willow,  and  as  thoy  walked  on,  the  young  lady  bound 
a  wreath  of  field  flowers.  '  Everything  in  its  right  place,' 
and  the  flowers  formed  a  pretty  whole.  At  the  same  time 
she  heard  every  word  that  was  spoken,  and  she  liked  to 
hear  the  clergyman's  son  talk  of  the  powers  of  nature  and 
or  the  great  men  and  women  in  history.  She  had  a  good- 
hearted  disposition,  with  true  nobility  of  thought  and  soul, 
and  a  heart  full  of  love  for  all  that  God  hath  created. 

The  party  came  to  a  halt  at  the  old  willow  tree.  The 
youngest  baron  insisted  on  having  such  a  flute  cut  for  him 
from  It  as  he  had  had  made  of  other  willows.  Acccrdintly 
the  tutor  broke  off  a  branch. 

'  Oh,  don't  do  that ! '  cried  the  young  baroness  ;  but 
It  was  done  alre*wiy.  *  That  is  our  famous  old  tree,'  she 
continued,  *  and  I  love  it  dearly.  They  laugh  at  me  at 
home  for  this,  but  I  don't  mind.  There  is  a  story  attached 
to  this  tree.' 
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And  she  toic!  what  we  all  know  about  the  tree,  about  the 
old  mansion,  the  pedlar  and  the  goose-girl,  who  had  met 
for  the  first  time  m  this  spot,  and  had  afterwards  become 
the  founders  of  the  noble  family  to  which  the  young  barons 
belonged. 

'  They  would  not  be  ennobled,  the  good  old  folks  ! '  she 
said.  '  They  kept  to  the  motto,  "  Everything  in  its  right 
place  "  ;  and  accordingly  they  thought  it  would  be  out 
of  place  for  them  to  purchase  a  title  with  money.  My 
grandfather,  the  first  baron,  was  their  son.  He  is  said  to 
nave  been  a  very  learned  man,  very  popular  with  princes 
and  princesses,  and  a  frequent  guest  at  the  court  festivals. 
The  others  at  home  love  him  best ;  but,  I  don't  know  how, 
there  seems  to  me  something  about  that  first  pair  that 
draws  my  heart  towards  them.  How  comfortable,  how 
patriarchal  it  niust  have  been  in  the  old  house,  where  the 
mistress  sat  at  the  spinning-wheel  among  her  maids,  and 
the  old  master  read  aloud  from  the  Bible  ! ' 

*  They  were  charming,  sensible  people,'  said  the  clergy- 
man's son. 

And  with  this  the  conversation  naturally  fell  upon  nobles 
and  citizens.  The  young  man  scarcely  seemed  to  belong 
to  the  citizen  class,  so  well  did  he  speak  of  things  be- 
longmg  to  nobility.    He  said, 

'It  is  a  great  thing  to  belong  to  a  family  that  has 
distinguished  itself,  and  thus  to  have,  as  it  were,  in  one's 
blood,  a  spur  that  urges  one  on  to  make  progress  in  all  that 
in  good.  It  is  delightful  to  have  a  name  that  serves  as 
a  card  of  admission  into  the  highest  circles.  Nobility  means 
that  which  is  noble  :  it  is  a  coin  that  has  received  "-.  stamp 
to  indicate  u  hat  it  is  worth.  It  is  the  fallacy  of  lue  time, 
and  many  poets  have  frequently  maintained  this  fallacy, 
that  nobility  of  birth  is  accompanied  by  foolishness,  and 
tiiat  the  lower  you  go  among  the  poor,  the  more  does 
everj^hing  around  you  shine.  But  that  is  not  my  view, 
for  I  consider  it  entirely  false.  In  the  higher  classes 
many  beautiful  and  kindly  traits  are  found.  My  mother 
told  me  one  of  this*  kind,  and  I  could  tell  you  many 
others. 

'  My  mother  was  oii  a  visit  to  a  great  family  in  town. 
My  grandmother,  I  think,  had  been  nurse  to  the  lady  there. 
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The  great  nobleman  and  my  mother  were  alone  in  the  nioni, 
when  the  former  noticed  that  an  old  woman  came  limpin^r 
on  crutches  into  the  courtyarci.  Indeed,  she  was  accustomed 
to  come  every  Sunday,  and  carry  away  a  gift  with  her. 
"  Ah,  there  is  the  poor  old  lady,"  said  the  nobleman : 
"  walking  is  a  great  toil  to  her  ;  "  and  before  my  mother 
understood  what  he  meant,  he  had  gone  out  of  the  room 
and  run  down  the  stairs,  to  save  the  old  wonan  the  toilsome 
walk,  by  carrying  to  her  the  gift  she  had  come  to  receive. 

'  Now,  that  AK'as  only  a  small  circumstance,  but,  like  the 
widow's  two  mites  in  the  Scriptures,  it  has  a  sound  that 
finds  an  echo  in  the  depths  of  the  heart  in  human  nature  ; 
and  these  are  the  things  the  poet  should  show  and  point  out ; 
especially  in  these  times  should  he  sing  of  it,  for  that  does 
good,  and  pacifies  and  unites  men.  But  where  a  bit  of 
mortality,  because  it  has  a  genealogical  tree  and  a  coat 
of  arms,  rears  up  like  an  Arab  horse,  and  prances  in  the 
street,  and  says  in  the  room,  "  People  from  the  street  have 
been  here,"  when  a  commoner  has  been  present, — that  is 
nobility  in  decay  and  turned  into  a  mere  mask,  a  mask  of 
the  kind  that  Thespis  created  ;  and  people  are  glad  when 
such  a  one  is  made  a  subject  of  satire.' 

This  was  the  speech  of  the  clergyman's  son.  It  was 
certainly  rather  long,  but  then  the  flute  wan  finished  while 
ho  made  it. 

At  the  castle  there  was  a  great  company.  Many  guests 
came  from  the  neighbourhood  and  from  the  capital.  Many 
ladies,  some  tastefully  dressed  and  others  dressed  without 
taste,  were  there,  and  the  great  hall  was  quite  full  of  people. 
The  clergymen  from  the  neighbourhood  stood  respectfully 
congregated  in  a  comer,  which  made  it  look  almost  as  if 
it  was  a  burial.  But  it  was  not  so,  for  this  was  a  party 
of  pleasure,  only  that  the  pleasure  hiwi  not  yet  begun. 

A  great  concert  was  to  be  performed,  and  consequently 
the  little  baron  had  brought  in  his  willow  flute ;  but  ho 
could  not  get  a  note  out  of  it,  nor  could  his  papa,  and 
therefore  the  flute  was  worth  nothing.  There  was  instru- 
mental music  and  song,  botL  of  the  kind  that  delight  the 
performers  most — quite  charming  ! 

'You  are  a  performer  ? '  saidafime  gentleman — hin  father's 
son  and  nothing  else — to  the  tutor.    '  You  play  the  flute  and 
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make  it  too— it  ir  genius  which  commands,  and  should 
have  the  place  of  honour  !  Oh  yes  !  I  advance  with  the 
times,  as  every  one  is  obliged  to  do.  Oh,  you  will  enchant 
us  with  the  little  instrument,  will  you  not  ? ' 

And  with  these  words  he  handed  to  the  clergyman's  son 
the  flute  cut  from  the  willow  tree  by  the  pool,  and  announced 
aloud  that  the  tutor  was  about  to  perform  a  solo  on  that 
instrument. 

Now,  they  only  wanted  to  make  fun  of  him,  that  was 
easily  seen  ;  and  therefore  the  tutor  would  not  play,  though 
indeed  he  could  do  so  very  well ;  but  they  crowdwi  round 
him  and  importuned  him  so  strongly,  that  at  last  he  took 
the  flute  and  put  it  to  his  lips. 

That  was  a  wonderful  flute  !  A  sound,  as  sustained  as 
that  which  is  emitted  by  the  whistle  of  a  steam  engine,  and 
much  stronger,  echoed  far  over  courtyard,  garden,  and  wood, 
miles  away  into  the  country ;  and  simultaneously  with  the 
tone  came  a  rushing  wind  that  roared,  '  Everything  in  its 
right  place  ! '  And  papa  flew  as  if  carried  by  the  wind 
straight  out  of  thr  hall  and  into  the  shepherd's  cot ;  and 
the  shepherd  flew,  not  into  the  hall,  for  there  he  could  not 
come — ^no,  but  into  the  room  of  the  servants,  among  the 
smart  lackeys  who  strutted  about  there  in  silk  stockings  ; 
and  the  proud  servants  were  struck  motionless  with  horror 
at  the  thought  that  such  a  personage  dared  to  sit  down  to 
table  with  them. 

But  in  the  hall  the  young  baroness  flew  up  to  the  place 
of  honour  at  the  top  of  the  table,  where  she  was  worthy 
to  sit ;  and  the  young  clergyman's  son  had  a  seat  next  to 
her ;  and  there  the  two  sat  as  if  they  were  a  newly-married 
pair.  An  old  count  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  families  in 
the  country  remained  untouched  in  his  place  of  honour ; 
for  the  flute  was  just,  as  men  ought  to  be.  The  witty 
young  gentleman,  the  son  of  his  father  and  nothing  else, 
who  had  been  the  cause  of  the  flute-playing,  flew  head- 
over-heels  into  the  poultry  house — but  not  alone. 

For  a  whole  mile  round  about  the  sounds  of  the  flute 
were  heard,  and  singular  events  took  place.  A  rich  mer- 
chant's family,  driving  along  in  a  coach  and  four,  was  blown 
quite  out  of  the  carriage,  and  could  not  even  find  a  place  on 
the  footboard  at  the  back.    Two  rich  peasants  who  in  our 
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times  hod  grown  too  high  for  their  cornfields,  were  tumbled 
into  the  ditch.  It  was  a  dangerous  flute,  that :  luckily, 
it  burst  at  the  first  note ;  and  that  was  a  good  thing,  for 
then  it  was  put  back  into  the  owner's  pocket.  '  Everything 
in  its  right  place.' 

The  day  afterwards  not  a  word  was  said  about  this 
marvellous  event ;  and  thence  has  come  the  expression, 
'  pocketmg  the  flute.*  Eveiything  was  in  its  usual  order, 
only  that  the  two  old  portraits  of  the  dealer  and  the  goose- 
girl  hung  on  the  wall  in  the  banqueting-hall.  They  had 
been  blown  up  there,  and  as  one  of  the  real  connoisseurs 
said  they  had  been  painted  by  a  master's  hand,  they 
remained  where  they  were,  and  were  restored.  One  did 
not  know  before  that  they  were  any  good,  and  how  should 
it  have  been  known  ?  Now  they  hung  in  the  place  of 
honour :  '  Everjrthing  in  its  right  place.' 

And  to  that  it  will  come  hereafter ;  for  hereafter  is  long 
— longer  than  this  story. 


THE  GOBLIN  AND  THE  HUCKSTER 

There  was  once  a  regular  student :  he  lived  in  a  garret, 
and  nothing  at  all  belonged  to  him ;  but  there  was  also  once 
a  regular  huckster :  he  lived  on  the  ground  floor,  and  the 
whole  house  was  his  ;  and  the  Goblin  lodged  with  him,  for 
here,  every  Christmas-eve,  there  was  a  dish  of  porri^e, 
with  a  great  piece  of  butter  floating  in  the  middle.  The 
huckster  could  give  that,  and  consequently  the  Goblin  stuck 
to  the  huckster's  shop,  and  that  was  very  interesting. 

One  evening  the  student  came  through  the  back  door 
to  buy  candles  and  cheese  for  himself.  He  had  no  one 
to  send,  and  that  'e  why  he  came  himself.  He  procured 
what  he  wanted  and  paid  for  it,  and  the  huckster  and  his 
wife  both  nodded  a  'good  evening*  to  him;  and  the 
woman  was  on  i  who  could  do  more  than  merely  nod — 
she  had  an  immenbo  power  of  tongue  !  And  the  student 
nodded  too,  and  then  suddenly  stood  still,  reading  the  sheet 
of  paper  in  which  the  cheese  had  been  wrapped.  It  was 
a  leaf  torn  out  of  an  old  book,  a  book  that  ought  not  to 
have  been  torn  up,  a  book  that  was  full  of  poetry. 
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*  There  lies  more  of  it,'  said  the  huckster :  '  I  gave  an 
old  woman  a  few  coffee  beans  for  it ;  give  me  three  pence 
and  you  shall  have  the  remainder.' 

'  Thanks,'  said  the  student,  '  give  me  the  book  instead 
of  the  cheese :  I  can  eat  my  bread  and  butter  without 
cheese  It  would  be  a  sin  to  tear  the  book  up  entirely.  You 
are  a  oapital  man,  a  practical  man,  but  you  understand 
no  more  about  poeti^r  than  does  that  cask  yonder.' 

Now,  that  was  an  impolite  speech,  especially  towards  the 
cask ;  but  the  huckster  laughed  and  the  student  laughed, 
for  it  was  only  said  in  fun.  But  the  Goblin  was  angry  that 
any  one  should  dare  to  say  such  things  to  a  huckster  who 
lived  in  his  own  house  and  sold  the  b^t  butter. 

When  it  was  night,  and  the  shop  was  closwi  and  all  were 
m  bed  except  the  student,  the  Goblin  came  forth,  went 
into  the  bedix)om,  and  took  away  the  good  lady's  tongue  ; 
for  she  did  not  want  that  while  she  was  asleep  ;  and  when- 
ever he  put  this  tongue  upon  any  object  in  the  room,  the 
said  object  acquired  speech  and  language,  and  could  express 
its  thoughts  and  feelings  as  well  as  the  lady  herself  could 
have  done ;  but  only  one  object  could  use  it  at  a  time, 
and  that  was  a  good  thing,  otherwise  they  would  have 
interrupted  each  othei 

And  the  Goblin  laid  the  tongue  upon  the  Cask  in  which 
the  old  newspapers  were  Ijong. 

•  Is  it  true,'  he  asked,  '  that  you  don't  know  what  poetry 
means  ? '  i~     j 

*  Of  course  I  know  it,'  replied  the  Cask  :  '  poetry  is 
something  that  always  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  column  in 
the  newspapers,  and  is  sometimes  cut  out.  I  dare  swear 
I  have  more  of  it  in  me  than  the  student,  and  I'm  only 
a  poor  tub  compjared  to  the  huckster.' 

Then  the  Goblin  put  the  tongue  upon  the  coffee-mill,  and, 
mercy  !  how  it  began  to  go  !  And  he  put  it  upon  the  butter- 
cask,  and  on  the  cashbox :  they  were  all  of  the  waste- 
Kper  Cask's  opinion,  and  the  opinion  of  the  majority  must 
respected. 

'  Now  1  shall  tell  it  to  the  student !  * 
And  with  these  words  the  Goblin  went  quite  quietly  up 
the  back  stairs  to  the  garret,  where  the  student  lived.    The 
student  had  still  a  candle  burning,  and  the  Goblin  peeped 
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through  the  keyhole,  and  saw  that  he  was  reading  in  the 
torn  book  from  downstairs. 

But  how  light  it  was  in  his  room !  Out  of  the  book 
shot  a  clear  beam,  expanding  into  a  thick  stem,  and  into 
a  mighty  tree,  which  grew  upward  and  spread  its  branches 
far  over  the  student.     Each  leaf  was  fresh,  and  every 


blossom  was  a  beautiful  girl's  head,  some  with  dark  spark- 
ling eyes,  others  with  wonderfully  clear  blue  orbs ;  every 
fruit  was  a  gleaming  star,  and  there  was  a  glorious  sound 
of  song  in  the  student's  room. 

Never  had  the  little  Goblin  imagined  such  splendour,  far 
less  had  he  ever  seen  or  heard  anything  like  it.  He  stood 
still  on  tiptoe,  and  peeped  in  till  the  light  went  out  in  the 
student's  garret.  Probably  the  atudent  blew  it  out,  and 
went  to  bed  ;  but  the  little  Goblin  remained  standing  there 
nevertheless,  for  the  music  still  sounded  on,  soit  and 
beautiful — a  splendid  cradle  song  for  the  student  who  had 
lain  down  to  rest. 

'  This  is  an  incomparable  place,'  (.aid  the  Goblin  :    '  I 
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never  expected  such  a  thing !    I  should  like  to  stay  here 
with  the  student.* 

And  then  he  thought  it  over — and  thought  sensibly ; 
then  he  s^hed,  '  The  student  has  no  porridge  ! '  And  then 
he  went  down  again  to  the  huckster's  shon :  and  it  was 
a  very  good  thing  that  he  got  down  there  again  at  last, 
for  the  Cask  had  almost  worn  out  the  good  woman's  tongue, 
for  it  had^  spoken  out  at  one  side  everj^hing  that  was 
contained  in  it,  and  was  just  about  turning  itself  over,  to 
pive  it  out  from  the  other  side  also,  when  the  Goblin  came 
in,  and  restored  the  tongue  to  its  owner.  But  from  that 
time  forth  the  whole  shop,  from  the  cashbox  down  to  the 
firewood,  took  its  tone  from  the  Cask,  and  paid  him  such 
respect,  and  thought  so  much  of  him,  that  when  the  huckster 
afterwards  read  the  critical  articles  on  theatricals  and  art 
in  the  newspaper,  they  were  persuaded  the  information 
came  from  the  Cask  itself. 

But  the  Goblin  could  no  longer  sit  quietly  and  contentedly 
listening  to  all  the  wisdom  down  there :  as  soon  as  the 
light  glimmered  from  the  garret  in  the  evening,  he  felt  as 
if  the  rays  were  strong  cables  drawing  him  up,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  go  and  peep  through  the  keyhole ;  and  there 
a  feeling  of  greatness  rolled  aroimd  him,  such  as  we  feel 
beside  the  ever-heaving  sea  when  the  storm  rushes  over  it, 
and  he  burst  into  tears  !  He  did  not  know  himself  why 
he  was  weeping,  but  a  peculiar  feeling  of  pleasure  mingled 
with  his  tears.  How  wonderfully  glorious  it  must  be  to 
sit  with  the  student  under  the  same  tree  !  But  that  might 
not  be— he  was  obliged  to  be  content  with  the  view  through 
the  keyhole,  and  to  be  glad  of  that.  There  he  stood  on 
the  cold  lanumg-place,  with  the  autumn  wind  blowii-g  down 
from  the  loft-hole :  it  was  cold,  very  cold ;  but  the  little 
mannikin  only  felt  that  when  the  light  in  the  room  was 
extinguished  and  the  tones  in  the  tree  died  away.  Ha  ! 
then  he  shivered,  and  crept  down  again  to  his  warm  comer, 
where  it  was  homely  and  comfortable. 

And  when  Christmas  came,  and  brought  with  it  the 
porridge  and  the  great  lump  of  butter,  why,  then  he  thought 
the  huckster  the  better  man. 

But  in  the  middle  of  the  night  the  Groblin  was  awakened 
by  a  terrible  tumult  and  knocking  against  the  window- 
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shutters.  People  rapped  noisily  without,  and  the  watchman 
blew  his  horn,  for  a  great  fire  had  broken  out — the  whole 
street  was  full  of  smoke  and  flame.  Was  it  in  the  house 
itself  or  at  a  neighbour's  ?  Where  was  it  ?  Terror  seized 
on  all.  The  huckster's  wife  was  so  bewildered  that  she 
took  her  gold  earrings  out  of  her  ears  and  put  them  in  her 
pocket,  that  at  any  rate  she  might  save  something ;  the 
huckster  ran  up  for  his  share-papers,  and  the  maid  for  her 
black  silk  mantilla,  for  she  had  found  means  to  purchase  one. 
Each  wanted  to  save  the  best  thing  they  possessed ;  the 
Goblin  wanted  to  do  the  same  thing,  and  in  a  few  leaps  he 
was  up  the  stairs  and  into  the  room  of  the  student,  who 
stood  quite  quietly  at  the  open  window,  looking  at  the 
conflagration  that  was  raging  in  the  house  of  the  neighbour 
opposite.  The  Goblin  seized  upon  the  wonderful  book 
which  lay  upon  the  table,  popped  it  into  his  red  cap,  and 
held  tho  cap  tight  with  both  hands.  The  best  treasure  of 
the  house  was  saved  ;  and  now  he  ran  up  and  away,  quite 
on  to  the  i«>of  of  the  house,  on  to  the  chimney.  There  he 
sat,  illuminated  by  the  flames  of  the  burning  house  opposite, 
both  hands  pressed  tightly  over  his  cap,  in  which  the  treasure 
lay ;  and  now  he  knew  the  real  feelings  of  his  heart,  and 
knew  to  whom  it  really  belonged.  But  when  the  fire  was 
extinguished,  and  the  Goblin  could  think  calmly  again,  why, 
then  .  . . 

'  I  must  divide  myself  between  the  two,'  he  said  ;  '  I  can't 
quite  give  up  the  huckster,  because  of  the  porridge  ! ' 

Now,  that  was  spoken  quite  like  a  human  creature.    We 
all  of  us  visit  the  huckster  for  the  sake  of  the  porridge. 


TN  A  THOUSAND  YEARS 


Yes,  in  a  thousand  years  people  wiU  fly  on  the  wings  of 
steam  through  the  air,  over  the  ocean !  The  young  inhabi- 
tants of  America  will  become  visitors  of  old  Europe.  They 
will  0(>me  over  to  see  the  monuments  and  the  great  cities, 
which  will  then  be  in  ruins,  just  as  we  in  our  time  make 
pilgrimages  to  the  mouldering  splendours  of  Southern  Asia. 
In  a  thousand  years  they  will  come  1 
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The  Thames,  the  Danube,  and  the  Rhin  >ill  roll  their 
course,  Mont  Blanc  stands  firm  with  snow-capped 
summit,  and  the  Northern  Lights  gleam  »er  the  lands  of 
the  North ;  but  generation  after  generation  has  become 
dust,  whole  rows  of  the  mighty  of  the  moment  are  forgotten, 
hke  those  who  ahready  slumber  under  the  grave-mound  on 
which  the  rich  trader  whose  ground  it  is  has  built  a  bench, 
on  which  he  can  sit  and  look  out  across  his  waving  cornfields. 
To  Europe  ! '  cry  the  young  sons  of  America ;  '  to  the 
land  of  our  ancestors,  the  glorious  land  of  memories  and 
fancy — ^to  Eiu*ope  ! ' 

The  ship  of  the  air  comes.  It  is  crowded  with  passengers, 
for  the  transit  is  quicker  than  by  sea.  The  electro-magnetic 
wwe  under  the  ocean  has  aheady  telegraphed  the  number 
of  the  aerial  caravan.  Europe  is  in  sight :  it  is  the  coast 
of  Ireland  that  they  see,  but  the  passengers  are  still  asleep ; 
they  wUl  not  be  called  till  they  are  exactly  over  England. 
There  they  will  first  step  on  European  shore,  in  tne  land  of 
Shakespeare  as  the  educated  call  it ;  in  the  land  of  politics 
the  land  of  machinery,  as  it  is  caUed  by  others. 

Here  they  stay  a  whole  day.  That  is  all  the  time  the 
busy  race  can  devote  to  the  whole  of  England  and  Scotland. 
Then  the  journey  is  continued  through  the  tunnel  under 
the  English  Channel,  to  France,  the  land  of  Charlemagne 
and  Napoleon.  Moliere  is  named  :  the  learned  men  talk 
of  a  classical  and  romantic  school  of  remote  antiquity  • 
there  is  rejoicing  and  shouting  for  the  names  of  heroesj 
poets,  and  men  of  science,  whom  our  time  does  not  know, 
but  who  will  be  bom  after  our  time  in  Paris,  the  crater  of 
Europe. 

The  air  steamboat  flies  over  the  country  whence  Columbus 
went  forth,  where  Cortez  was  bom,  and  where  Calderon  sang 
dramas  in  sounding  verse.  Beautiful  black-eyed  women 
hye  still  in  the  blooming  valleys,  and  ancient  songs  speak 
of  the  Cid  and  the  Alhambra. 

Then  through  the  air,  over  the  sea,  to  Italy,  where  once 
lay  old,  everlasting  Rome.  It  has  vanished !  TheCampagna 
hes  desert  :^  a  single  mined  wall  is  shown  as  the  remains 
of  St.  Peter's,  but  there  is  a  doubt  if  this  min  be  genuine. 

Next  to  Greece,  to  sleep  a  night  in  the  grand  hotel  at  the 
top  of  Mount  Olympus,  to  say  that  they  have  been  there  • 
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and  the  journey  is  continued  to  the  Bosphorus,  to  rest 
there  a  few  hours,  and  see  the  place  where  Byzantium  lay  ; 
and  where  the  legend  tells  that  the  harem  stood  in  the 
time  of  the  Turks,  poor  fishermen  are  now  spreading  their 
nots. 

Over  the  remains  of  mighty  cities  on  the  broad  Danube, 
cities  which  we  in  our  time  know  not,  the  travellers  pcss; 
but  here  and  there,  on  the  rich  sites  of  those  that  time  shall 
bring  forth,  the  caravan  sometimes  descends,  and  departs 
thence  again. 

Down  below  lies  Germany,  that  was  once  covered  with 
a  close  net  of  railways  and  canals,  the  region  where  Luther 
spoke,  where  Goethe  sang,  and  Mozart  once  held  the  sceptre 
of  harmouy.  Great  names  shone  there,  in  science  and  in 
art,  names  that  are  unknown  to  us.  One  day  devoted  to 
seeing  •.  i  ^y,  and  one  for  the  North,  the  country  of 
Oerst?  jinaeus,  and  for  Norway,  the  land  of  the  old 

heroes  fa  cfo  young  Normans.  Iceland  is  visited  on  the 
journey  home  :  Geyser  boils  no  longer,  Hecla  is  an  extinct 
volcano,  but  the  rocky  island  is  still  fixed  in  the  midst  of 
the  foaming  sea,  a  continual  monument  of  legend  and 
poetiy. 

'  There  is  really  a  great  deal  to  be  seen  in  Europe,'  sayB 
the  young  American,  'and  we  have  seen  it  in  a  week, 
according  to  the  directions  of  the  great  traveller  '  (and  here 
he  mentions  the  name  of  one  of  his  contemporaries)  '  in 
his  celebrated  work,  "  How  to  See  all  Europe  in  a  Week." ' 


UNDER  THE  WILLOW  TREE 

The  region  roimd  the  little  town  of  Kjdge  is  very  bleak 
and  bare.  The  town  certainly  lies  by  the  sea-shore,  which 
i  1  always  beautiful,  but  just  there  it  might  be  more  beautiful 
Ihan  it  is  :  all  around  are  flat  fields,  and  it  is  a  long  way  to 
the  forest.  But  when  one  is  really  at  home  in  a  pi  oe, 
one  always  finds  something  beautiful,  and  something  that 
one  longs  for  in  tl  ■>  most  charming  spot  in  the  world  that 
is  strange  to  us.  We  confess  that,  by  the  utmost  boundary 
of  the  little  town,  where  some  humble  gardens  skirt  the 
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streamlet  that  falls  into  the  sea,  it  must  be  very  pretty  in 
summer ;  and  this  was  the  opinion  of  the  two  children  from 
neighbourmg  houses,  who  were  playing  there,  and  forcing 
their  way  through  the  gooseberry  bushes  to  get  to  one 
another.    .  a  one  of  the  gardens  stood  an  elder  tree,  and  in 
the  other  an  old  willow,  and  under  r.he  latter  especially 
the  children  were  very  fond  of  playing  :  t  hey  were  allowed 
to  play  there,  though,  indeed,  the  tree  stood  close  beside 
the  stream,  and  they  might  easily  have  fallen  into  the 
water.    But  the  eye  of  God  watehes  over  the  little  ones  :  if 
it  did  not,  they  would  be  badly  ofE.    And,  moreover,  thev 
were  very  careful  with  respect  to  the  water ;   in  fact,  the 
boy  was  so  much  afraid  of  it,  that  they  could  not  lurr  him 
into  the  sea  in  summer,  when  the  other  children  were 
splashing  about  m  the  waves.   Accordingly,  he  was  famouslv 
jeered  and  mocked  at,  and  had  to  bear  the  jeering  and 
mockery  as  best  he  could.   But  once  Joanna,  the  neighbour's 
attle  girl,  dreamed  she  was  sailing  in  a  boat,  and  Knud 
waded  out  to  join  her  till  the  water  rose,  first  to  his  neck, 
and  afterwards  closed  right  over  his  head.    From  the  time 
when  little  Knud  heard  of  this  dream,  he  would  no  longer 
stand  any  one  saying  that  he  was  afraid  of  the  water,  but 
simply  referred  them  to  Joanna's  dream ;    that  was  his 
pnde,  but  mto  the  water  he  did  not  go. 

Their  parents,  who  wer^  poor  people,  often  visited  each 
other,  and  Knud  and  Jo-  .na  played  in  the  gardens  and  on 
the  high  road,  where  a  row  of  willows  had  been  planted 
beside  the  diteh;  these  trees,  with  their  polled  tops, 
certainly  did  not  look  beautiful,  but  they  were  not  put  there 
for  ornament,  but  for  use.  The  old  willow  tree  in  the 
garden  was  much  handsomer,  and  therefore  the  children 
were  fond  of  sitting  under  it.  In  the  town  itself  there  was 
a  great  market-place,  and  at  the  time  of  the  fair  this  place 
was  covered  with  whole  streets  of  tents  and  booths,  con- 
taining silk  nbbons,  boots,  and  everything  that  a  person 
could  wish  for.  There  was  great  crowding,  and  generally 
the  weather  was  rainy,  and  then  one  noticed  the  odour  of 
the  peasants'  coats,  but  also  the  fragrance  of  the  honey- 
cakes  and  the  gingerbread,  of  which  there  was  a  booth 
quite  full ;  and  the  best  of  it  was,  that  the  man  who  kept 
this  booth  came  every  year  to  lodge  during  the  fair-time 
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in  the  dwelling  of  little  Knud's  father.  Consequently  there 
came  a  present  of  a  bit  of  gingerbread  every  now  and  then, 
and  of  course  Joanna  receiv^  her  share  of  the  gift.    But 


perhaps  the  most  charming  thing  of  all  was  that  the 
gingerbread  dealer  knew  all  sorts  of  tales,  and  could  even 
relate  histories  about  his  ovm.  gingerbread  cakes  ;  and  one 
evening,  in  particular,  he  told  a  story  about  them  which 
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made  such  a  deep  impreasion  on  the  children  that  they  never 

foi^got  It ;  and  for  that  reason  it  is  perhaps  advisable  that  we 

should  hear  it  too,  more  especially  as  the  story  is  not  lonff. 

On  the  shop-board/  he  said,   'lay  two  gingerbre^ 

cakes,  one  in  the  shape  of  a  man  with  a  hat,  the  other  of 

a  maiden  without  a  bonnet,  but  with  a  piece  of  gold-leaf 

on  her  head ;   both  their  faces  were  on  the  side  «iat  was 

uppermost,  for  they  were  to  be  looked  at  on  that  side,  and 

not  on  the  other ;   and,  mdeed,  no  one  should  be  viewed 

from  the  wrong  side.    On  the  left  side  the  man  wore  a  bitter 

almond— that  was  his  heart;    but  the  maiden,  on  the 

other  hand,  was  honey-cake  all  over.    They  were  placed 

as  samples  on  the  shop-board,  and  remaining  there  a  lonir 

time,  at  last  they  fell  in  love  with  one  another,  but  neither 

told  the  other,  as  they  should  have  done  if  they  had 

expected  anjrthing  to  come  of  it. 

'  "He  is  a  man,  and  therefore  he  must  speak  first." 
she  thought ;  but  she  felt  quite  contented,  for  she  knew 
her  love  was  retuTned. 

•  His  thoughts  were  far  more  extravagant,  as  is  always  the 
case  with  a  man.  He  dreamed  that  he  was  a  real  street 
boy,  that  he  had  four  pennies  of  his  own,  and  that  he 
purclwsed  the  maiden  and  ate  he?  up.  So  they  lay  on  the 
shop-boajd  for  days  and  weeks,  and  grew  dry  and  hard, 
but  the  thoughts  of  the  maiden  became  ever  more  gentle 
and  maidenly. 

* "  It  is  enough  for  me  that  I  have  lain  on  the  same  table 
with  him,    she  said,  and— crack  !— she  broke  in  two. 

If  she  had  only  known  of  my  love,  she  would  have 
kept  together  a  little  longer,"  he  thought. 

'And  that  is  the  story,  and  here  they  are,  both  of  them,' 
said  the  baker  m  conclusion.  'They  are  remarkable  for 
then-  cunous  history,  and  for  their  silent  love,  which  never 
came  to  anything.  And  there  they  are  for  you  ! '  and  so 
saying,  he  ^ve  Joanna  the  man  who  was  yet  entire,  and 
Knud  got  the  broken  maiden  ;  but  the  children  had  been 
so  much  impressed  by  the  story  that  they  could  not  summon 
courage  to  eat  up  the  lovers. 

On  the  following  day  they  went  out  with  them  to  the 
churchyard,  and  sat  ^  wn  by  the  church  wall,  which  is 
covered,  winter  and      mmer,  with  the  most  luxuriant  ivy 
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AH  with  a  rich  carpet.  Here  thoy  stood  the  two  cake 
figures  up  in  the  sunshine  among  the  green  leaves,  and  told 
the  story  to  a  group  of  other  cm  Iren  ;  they  told  them  of 
the  silent  love  which  led  i  nt»  tting.  It  was  called  love 
because  the  story  was  so  lov«»'^,  on  that  they  all  agreed. 
But  when  they  turned  to  look  again  at  the  gingerbread 
pair,  a  bigboy,  out  of  mischief,  had  eaten  up  the  '  loken 
maiden.  The  children  cried  about  this,  and  afterwards — 
probably  that  the  poor  lover  might  not  be  left  in  the  world 
lonely  and  desolate— they  ate  him  up  too  ;  but  they  never 
foxvot  the  story. 

The  children  were  always  together  by  the  elder  tree  and 
under  the  willow,  and  the  little  girl  sang  the  most  beautiful 
songs  with  a  voice  that  was  clear  as  a  bell.  Knud,  ^n  the 
other  hand,  had  not  a  note  of  music  in  him  but  he  k  ythe 
words  of  the  songs,  and  that  is  always  ooaethint  The 
people  of  Kj6ge,  even  to  the  rich  wife  of  th**  iionmonger, 
stood  still  and  listened  when  Joanna  sang.  '  She  has  a 
very  sweet  voice,  that  little  girl,'  sL    riid. 

Tliose  were  glori'  s  days,  but  they  cuuld  not  last  for  ever. 
The  neighbours  were  neighbours  no  longer.  The  little 
maiden's  mother  was  dead,  and  the  father  intended  to  marry 
again,  in  the  capital,  where  he  had  been  promised  a  living 
as  a  messenger,  which  was  to  be  a  veiy  lucrative  office. 
And  the  neighbours  separated  regretfully,  the  children 
weeping  heartily,  but  the  parents  promised  that  they  should 
at  least  write  to  one  another  once  a  year. 

And  Knud  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  shoemaker,  for 
the  big  boy  could  not  be  allowed  to  run  wi'i  any  longer ; 
and  moreover  he  was  confirmsd. 

Ah,  how  gladly  on  that  day  of  celebration  would  he  have 
been  in  Copenhagen,  with  little  Joanna  !  but  he  remained 
in  Kjoge,  and  had  never  yet  been  to  Copenhagen,  though 
the  little  town  is  only  five  Danish  miles  distant  from  the 
capital ;  but  far  across  the  bay,  when  the  sky  was  clear, 
Knud  had  seen  the  towers  in  the  distance,  and  on  the  day  of 
his  confirmation  he  could  distinctly  see  the  golden  cross 
on  the  principal  church  glittering  in  the  sun. 

Ah,  how  often  his  thoughts  were  with  Jot.'  Jiri !  Did  she 
think  of  him  ?  Yes.  Towards  Christmas  there  came 
a  lett«r  from  her  father  to  the  parents  of  Knud,  to  Hay  that 
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they  were  getting  on  very  well  in  Copenhagen,  and  especially 
might  Joanna  look  forward  to  a  brilliant  future  on  the 
strength  of  her  fine  voice.  She  had  been  engaged  in  the 
theatre  in  which  people  sing,  and  was  abready  earning  some 
money,  out  of  which  she  sent  her  dear  neighbours  of  Kjoge 
a  dollar  for  the  merry  Christmas-eve.  They  were  to  drink 
her  health,  she  had  herself  added  in  a  postscript ;  and  in 
the  same  postscript  there  stood  further,  '  A  kind  greeting 
to  Knud.' 

The  whole  family  wept ;  and  yet  all  this  was  very 
pleasant — ^those  were  jo3rful  tears  that  they  shed.  Klnud's 
thoughts  had  been  occupied  every  day  with  Joanna  ;  and 
now  he  knew  that  she  also  thought  of  him  ;  and  the  nearer 
the  time  came  when  his  apprenticeship  would  be  over,  the 
more  clearly  did  it  appear  to  him  that  he  was  very  fond  of 
Joanna,  and  that  she  must  be  his  wife ;  and  when  he  thought 
of  this,  a  smile  came  upon  his  lips,  and  he  drew  the  thread 
twice  as  fast  as  before,  and  pressed  his  foot  hard  against 
the  knee-strap.  He  ran  the  awl  far  into  his  finger,  but 
he  did  not  care  for  that.  He  determined  not  to  play  the 
dumb  lover,  as  the  two  gingerbread  cakes  had  done  :  the 
story  should  teach  him  a  lesson. 

And  now  he  was  a  journeyman,  and  his  knapsack  was 
packed  ready  for  his  journey  :  at  length,  fo  -  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  he  was  to  go  to  Copenhagen,  where  a  master  was 
already  waiting  for  him.  How  glad  Joanna  would  be  ! 
She  was  now  seventeen  years  old,  and  he  nineteen. 

Ah-eady  in  Kj6ge  he  had  wanted  to  buy  a  gold  ring  for 
her  ;  but  he  recollected  that  such  things  were  to  be  had 
far  better  in  Copenhagen.  And  now  he  took  leave  of  his 
parents,  and  on  a  rainy  day,  late  in  the  autumn,  went  forth 
on  foot  out  of  the  town  of  his  birth.  The  leaves  were 
falling  down  from  the  trees,  and  he  arrived  at  his  new 
master's  in  Copenhagen  wet  to  the  skin.  Next  Sunday  he 
was  to  pay  a  visit  to  Joanna's  father.  The  new  journey- 
man's clothes  were  brought  forth,  and  the  new  hat  from 
Kjoge  was  put  on,  which  became  Knud  very  well,  for  till 
this  time  he  had  only  worn  a  cap.  And  he  found  the  house 
he  sought,  and  mounted  flight  after  flight  of  stairs  until 
he  became  almost  giddy.  It  was  terrible  to  him  to  see  how 
people  lived  piled  up  one  over  the  other  in  the  dreadful  city. 
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Everything  in  the  room  had  a  prosperous  look,  and 
Joanna's  father  received  him  very  kindly.  To  the  new  wife 
he  was  a  stranger,  but  she  shook  hands  with  him,  and  gavf 
him  some  coffee. 

'  Joanna  will  be  glad  to  see  you,'  said  the  father  :  you 
have  grown  quite  a  nice  young  man.  You  shall  see  her 
presently.  She  is  a  girl  who  rejoices  my  heart,  and,  please 
God,  she  will  rejoice  it  yet  more.  She  has  her  own  room  now, 
and  pays  us  rent  for  it.* 

And  the  father  knocked  quite  politely  at  the  door,  as  if 
he  were  a  visitor,  and  tL«  i  they  went  in. 

But  how  pretty  everything  was  in  that  room  !  such  an 
apartment  was  certainly  not  to  be  found  in  all  Kj6ge : 
the  Queen  herself  could  not  be  more  charmingly  lodged. 
There  were  carpets,  there  were  window  curtains  quite  down 
to  the  floor,  and  around  were  flowers  and  pictures,  and 
a  mirror  into  which  there  was  almost  danger  that  a  visitor 
might  step,  for  it  was  as  large  as  a  door ;  and  there  was 
even  a  velvet  chair. 

Knud  saw  all  this  at  a  glance  ;  and  yet  he  saw  nothing 
but  Joanna.  She  was  a  grown  maiden,  quite  different 
from  what  Knud  had  fancied  her,  and  much  more  beautiful. 
In  all  Kjoge  there  was  not  a  girl  like  her.  How  graceful 
she  was,  and  with  what  an  odd  unfamiliar  glance  she  looked 
at  Knud  !  But  that  was  only  for  a  moment,  and  then  she 
rushed  towards  him  as  if  she  would  have  kissed  him. 
She  did  not  really  do  so,  but  she  came  very  near  it.  Yes, 
she  was  certainly  rejoiced  at  the  arrival  of  the  friend  of  her 
youth  !  The  tears  were  actually  in  her  eyes  ;  and  she  had 
much  to  say,  and  many  questions  to  put  concerning  all, 
from  Knud'b  parents  down  to  the  elder  tree  and  the  willow, 
which  she  called  Elder-mother  and  Willow-father,  as  if 
they  had  been  human  beings  ;  and  indeed  they  might  pass 
as  such,  just  as  well  as  the  gingerbread  cakes  ;  and  of  these 
she  spoke  too,  and  of  their  silent  love,  and  how  they  had 
lain  upon  the  shop-board  and  split  in  two — and  then  she 
laughed  very  heartily  ;  but  the  wood  mounted  into  Knud's 
cheeks,  and  his  heart  beat  thick  and  fast.  No,  she  had  not 
grown  proud  at  all.  And  it  was  through  her — he  noticed 
it  well — that  her  parents  invited  him  to  stay  the  whole 
evening  with  them ;  and  she  poured  out  the  tea  and  gave  him 
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a  cup  ,  h  her  own  hands  ;  and  afterwards  she  took  a  book 
and  read  aloud  to  them,  and  it  seemed  to  Knud  that  what 
she  read  was  all  about  himself  and  his  love,  for  it  matched 
so  well  with  his  thoughts ;  and  then  she  sang  a  simple 
song,  but  through  her  singing,  it  became  like  a  history, 
and  seemed  to  be  the  outpouring  of  her  very  heart.  Yes, 
certainly  she  was  fond  of  Knud.  The  tears  coursed  down 
his  cheeks— he  could  not  restram  them,  nor  could  he  speak 
a  smgle  word  :  he  thought  himself  very  stupid:  and  vet 
she  pressed  his  hand,  and  said. 

'  You  have  a  good  heart,  Knud— remain  always  a^  vou 
are  now.'  "^ 

That  was  an  evening  of  matchless  delight  to  Knud ;  to  sleep 
after  it  was  impossible,  and  accordingly  Knud  did  not  sleep. 
At  parting,  Joanna's  father  had  said,  *  Now,  you  won't 
forget  us  altogether !    Don't  let  the  whole  winter  go  by 
without  once  coming  to  see  us  again ; '  and  therefore  he  could 
very  weU  go  again  the  next  Sunday,  and  resolved  to  do 
so.    But  every  evening  when  working  hours  were  over— and 
they  worked  by  candle-light  there— Knud  went  out  through 
the  town  :  he  went  into  the  street  in  which  Joanna  lived, 
and  looked  up  at  her  window ;    it  was  almost  always  lit 
up,  and  one  evening  he  could  see  the  shadow  of  her  face 
qmte  plainly  on  the  curtain— and  that  was  a  grand  evening 
u      J  *    -^^  master's  wife  did  not  like  his  gallivanting 
abroad  every  evening,  as  she  expressed  it,  and  she  shook 
ner  head  ;  but  the  master  only  smiled. 
•  He  is  only  a  young  fellow,'  he  said. 
But  Knud  thought  to  himself  :   *  On  Sunday  I  shaU  see 
ner,  and  I  shall  tell  her  how  completely  she  reigns  in  my 
thoughts,  and  that  she  must  be  my  little  wife.   I  know  I  am 
only  a  poor  journeyman  shoemaker,  but  I  shall  work  and 
strive— yes,  I  shaU  tell  her  so.    Nothing  comes  of  silent 
love  ;  I  have  learned  that  from  the  cakes.' 

And  Sunday  came  round,  and  Knud  sallied  forth  ;  but, 
unluckily,  they  were  aU  going  out,  and  were  obliged  to  tell 
mm  so.    Joanna  pressed  his  hand,  and  said, 

*  Have  you  ever  been  to  the  theatre  ?  You  must  go 
once.  I  shall  sing  on  Wednesday,  and  if  you  have  time 
on  that  evening,  I  will  send  you  a  tioket ;  my  father  knows 
where  your  master  lives.' 
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How  kind  that  was  of  her !  And  on  Wednesday  at  noon 
he  received  a  sealed  paper,  with  no  words  written  in  it ; 
but  the  ticket  was  there,  and  in  the  evening  Knud  went  to 
the  theatre  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  And  what  did  he 
see  ?  He  saw  Joanna,  and  how  charming  and  how  beautiful 
she  looked  !  She  was  certainly  married  to  a  stranger,  but 
that  was  all  in  the  play — something  that  was  only  make- 
believe,  as  Knud  knew  very  well.  Otherwise,  he  thought, 
she  would  never  have  had  the  heart  to  send  him  a  ticket 
that  he  might  go  and  see  it.  And  all  the  people  shouted 
and  applauded,  and  Knud  cried  out '  hurrah  ! ' 

Even  the  King  smiled  at  Joanna,  and  seemed  to  delight 
in  her.  Ah,  how  small  Knud  felt !  but  then  he  loved  her 
so  dearly,  and  thought  that  she  loved  him  too  ;  but  it  was 
for  the  man  to  speak  the  first  word,  as  the  gingerbread 
maiden  had  thought ;  and  there  was  a  great  deal  for  him 
in  that  story. 

So  soon  as  Sunday  came,  he  went  again.  He  felt  as  if 
he  were  going  into  a  church.  Joanna  was  alone,  and 
received  him — it  could  not  have  happened  more  fortunately. 

'  It  is  well  that  you  are  come,'  she  said.  '  I  had  an  idea 
of  sending  my  father  to  you,  only  I  felt  a  presentiment  that 
you  would  be  here  this  evening ;  for  I  must  tell  you  that 
I  start  for  France  on  Friday  :  I  must  do  that  so  that  I 
may  reaUy  come  to  be  something.' 

It  seemed  to  Knud  as  if  the  whole  room  tinned  round 
and  as  if  his  heart  would  burst ;  no  tear  rose  to  his  eyes, 
but  still  it  was  easy  to  see  how  sorrowful  he  was. 

Joanna  saw  it,  and  came  near  to  crying. 

'  You  honest,  faithful  soul ! '  she  exclaimed. 

And  these  woids  of  hers  loosened  Knud's  tongue.  He 
told  her  how  constantly  he  loved  her,  and  that  she  must 
become  his  wife  ;  and  as  he  said  this,  he  saw  Joanna  turn 
pale.  She  let  his  hand  fall,  and  answered,  seriously  and 
mournfully, 

'  Knud,  do  not  make  yourself  and  me  unhappy.  I  shall 
always  be  a  good  sister  to  you,  one  in  whom  you  may 
trust,  but  I  shall  never  be  anything  more.' 

And  she  drew  her  white  hand  over  his  hot  forehead. 

'  Heaven  gives  us  strength  for  much,'  she  said,  '  if  we 
only  endeavour  to  do  our  best.' 
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At  that  moment  the  stepmother  came  into  the  room  ; 
and  Joanna  said  quickly, 

•  Knud  is  quite  inconsolable  because  I  am  going  away. 
Come,  be  a  man,'  she  continued,  and  laid  her  hand  upon 
his  shoulder ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  they  had  been  talking 
of  the  journey,  and  nothing  else.  '  You  are  a  child,'  she 
added ;  *  but  now  you  must  be  good  and  reasonable,  as 
you  used  to  be  under  the  willow  tree,  when  we  were  both 
children.' 

But  Knud  felt  as  if  a  piece  had  gone  out  of  the  world, 
and  his  thoughts  were  like  a  loose  thread  fluttering  to  and 
fro  m  the  wind.  He  stayed,  though  he  could  not  remember 
if  she  had  asked  him  to  stay ;  and  they  were  kind  and 
good,  and  Joanna  poured  out  his  tea  for  him,  and  sang  to 
him.  It  had  not  the  old  tone,  and  yet  it  was  wonderfully 
beautiful,  and  made  his  heart  feel  ready  to  burst.  And 
then  they  parted.  Knud  did  not  offer  her  his  hand,  but 
she  seized  it,  and  said, 

'  Surely  you  will  shake  hands  with  your  sister  at  parting, 
old  playfellow  I ' 

And  she  smiled  through  the  tears  that  were  rolling  over 
her  cheeks,  and  she  repeated  the  word  '  brother  '—as  if  that 
would  help  much  I — and  thus  they  painted. 

She  sailed  to  France,  and  Knud  wandered  about  the 
muddy  streets  of  Copenhagen.  The  other  jormeymen  in 
the  workshop  asked  him  why  he  went  aoout  so  gloomily, 
and  told  him  he  should  go  and  amuse  himself  with  them, 
for  he  was  a  young  fellow. 

And  they  went  with  him  to  the  dancing-rooms.  He  saw 
many  handsome  girls  there,  but  certainly  not  one  bko 
Joanna ;  and  here,  where  he  thought  to  forget  her,  she 
stood  more  vividly  than  ever  in  his  thoughts.  '  Heaven 
gives  us  strength  for  a  great  deal,  if  we  only  try  to  do  our 
best,'  she  had  said  ;  and  holy  thoughts  came  into  his  mind, 
and  he  folded  his  hands.  The  violins  played,  and  the  girls 
danced  round  in  a  circle  ;  and  he  was  quite  startled,  for  it 
seemed  to  him  as  if  he  were  in  a  place  to  which  he  ought 
not  to  have  brought  Joanna— for  she  was  there  with  him, 
in  his  heart ;  and  accordingly  he  went  out.  He  ran 
through  the  streets,  and  passed  by  the  house  where  she 
had  dwelt ;  it  was  dark  there,  dark  everywhere,  and  empty. 
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and  lonely.     The  world  went  its  way,  and  Knud  went 
his. 

The  winter  came,  and  the  streams  were  frozen.  Every- 
thing seemed  to  be  preparing  for  a  burial.  But  when  spring 
returned,  and  the  first  steamer  was  to  start,  a  longing 
seized  him  to  go  away,  far,  far  into  the  world,  bat  not  too 
near  to  France.  So  he  packed  his  knapsack,  and  wandered 
far  into  the  German  land,  from  city  to  city,  without  rest 
or  peace  ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  came  to  the  glorious  old 
city  of  Nuremberg  that  he  could  master  his  restless  spirit ; 
and  in  Nuremberg,  therefore,  he  decided  to  remain. 

Nuremberg  is  a  wonderful  old  city,  and  looks  as  if  it  were 
cut  out  of  an  old  picture-book.  The  streets  lie  just  as  they 
please.  The  houses  do  not  like  standing  in  regular  ranks. 
Gables  with  little  towers,  arabesques,  and  pillars,  start  out 
over  the  pathway,  and  from  the  strange  peaked  roofs 
water-spouts,  formed  like  dragons  or  great  slim  dogs, 
extend  far  over  the  street. 

Here  in  the  market-place  stood  Knud,  with  hisi  knapsack 
on  his  back.  He  stood  by  one  of  the  old  fountains  that 
are  adorned  with  splendid  bronze  figures,  scriptural  and 
historical,  rising  up  between  the  gushing  jets  of  water. 
A  pretty  servant-maid  was  just  filling  her  pails,  and  she 
gave  Knud  a  refreshing  draught ;  and  as  her  hand  was  full 
of  roses,  she  gave  him  one  of  the  flowers,  Rnd  he  accepted 
it  as  a  good  omen. 

From  the  neighbouring  church  the  strains  of  the  organ 
were  sounding  :  they  seemed  to  him  as  familiar  as  the  tones 
of  the  organ  at  home  at  Kjoge  ;  and  he  went  into  the  great 
cathedral.  The  sunlight  streamed  in  through  the  stained 
glass  windows,  between  the  lofty  slender  pillars.  His 
spmt  became  prayerful,  and  peace  returned  to  his  soul. 

And  he  sought  and  found  a  good  master  in  Nuremberg, 
with  whom  he  stayed,  and  learned  the  language. 

The  old  moat  round  the  town  has  been  converted  into 
a  number  of  little  kitchen  gardens  ;  but  the  high  walls  are 
standing  yet,  with  their  heavy  towers.  The  ropemaker 
twists  his  ropes  on  a  gallery  or  walk  built  of  wood,  inside 
the  town  wall,  where  elder  bushes  grow  out  of  the  clefts 
and  cracks,  spreading  their  green  twigs  over  the  little  low 
houses  that  stand  '  .low ;   and  m  one  of  these  dwoit  the 
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master  with  whom  Knud  v  orked ;  and  over  the  little 
gairet  window  where  he  slept  the  elder  waved  its  branches. 

Here  he  lived  through  a  summer  and  a  winter ;  but  when 
the  spring  came  again  he  could  bear  it  no  lonser.  The 
elder  was  in  blossom,  and  its  fragrance  reminded  him  so  of 
home,  that  he  fancied  himself  back  in  the  garden  at  Kjdge  ; 
and  therefore  Knud  went  away  from  his  master,  and  dwelt 
with  another,  farther  in  the  town,  over  whose  house  no 
elder  bush  grew. 

His  workshop  was  quite  close  to  one  of  the  old  stone 
bridges,  by  a  low  water-mill,  that  rushed  and  foamed 
always.  Without,  rolled  the  roaring  stream,  hemmed  in 
by  houses,  whose  old  decayed  gables  looked  ready  tu  topple 
down  into  the  water.  No  elder  grew  here — ^there  was  not 
even  a  flower-pot  with  its  little  green  plant;  but  just 
opposite  the  workshop  stood  a  great  old  willow  tree,  that 
seemed  to  cling  fast  to  the  house,  for  fear  of  being  carried 
away  by  the  water,  and  which  stretched  forth  its  branches 
over  the  river,  just  as  the  willow  at  Kjdge  spread  its  arms 
across  the  streamlet  by  the  gardens  there. 

Yes,  he  had  certainly  gone  from  the  '  Elder-mother  '  to 
the  '  Willow-father ' .  The  ti-ee  here  had  something,  especially 
on  moonlight  evenings,  that  went  straight  to  his  heart — 
and  that  something  was  not  in  the  moonlight,  but  in  the 
old  tree  itself. 

Nevertheless,  he  could  not  remain.  Why  not  ?  Ask  the 
willow  tree,  ask  the  blooming  elder !  And  therefore  he 
bade  farewell  to  his  master  in  Nuremberg,  and  journeyed 
onward. 

To  no  one  did  he  speak  of  Joanna — in  his  secret  heart 
he  hid  his  sorrow ;  and  he  thought  of  the  deep  meaning 
in  the  story  of  the  two  cakes.  Now  he  understood  why 
the  man  had  a  bitter  almond  in  his  breast — he  himself 
felt  the  bitterness  of  it ;  and  Joanna,  who  was  alwa}^;  so 
gentle  and  kind,  was  typified  by  the  honey-cake.  The 
strap  of  his  knapsack  seemed  so  tight  across  his  chest  that 
he  could  scarcely  breathe;  he  loosened  it,  but  was  not 
relieved.  He  saw  but  half  the  world  around  him  ;  the  other 
half  he  carried  about  him  and  within  himself.  And  thus  it 
stood  with  him. 

Not  till  he  came  in  sight  of  the  high  mountaintj  did  the 
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world  appear  freer  to  him ;    and  now  his  thoughts  were 
turned  without,  and  tears  came  into  his  eyes. 

The  Alps  appeared  to  him  as  the  folded  wings  of  the 
earth  ;  how  if  they  were  to  unfold  themselves,  and  display 
their  variegated  pictures  of  black  woods,  foaming  waters, 
clouds,  and  masses  of  snow  ?  At  the  last  day,  he  thought, 
the  world  will  lift  vn  its  great  wings,  and  mount  upwards 
towards  the  sky,  and  burst  like  a  soap-bubble  in  the  glance 
of  the  Highest ! 

'  Ah,'  sighed  he,  '  that  the  Last  Day  were  come  ! ' 

Silently  he  wandered  through  the  land,  that  seemed  to 
him  as  an  orchard  covered  with  soft  turf.  From  the  wooden 
balconies  of  the  houses  the  girls  who  sat  busy  with  their 
lace-making  nodded  at  him  ;  the  summits  of  tl.e  mountains 
glowed  in  the  red  sul  of  the  evening  ;  and  when  he  saw  the 
green  lakes  gleaming  among  the  dark  trees,  he  thought  of 
the  coast  by  the  Bay  of  Kjdge,  and  there  v^as  a  longing  in 
his  bosom,  but  it  was  pain  no  more. 

There  where  the  Rlune  rolls  onward  like  a  great  billow, 
and  bursts,  and  is  changed  into  snow-white,  gleaming, 
cloud-like  masses,  as  if  clouds  were  being  created  there, 
with  the  rambow  fluttering  like  a  loose  ribbon  above  them  ; 
there  he  thought  of  the  water-mill  at  KjJge,  with  its 
rushing,  foaming  water. 

Gladly  would  he  have  remained  in  the  quiet  Rhenish 
town,  but  here  also  were  too  many  elder  trees  and  willows, 
and  therefore  he  journeyed  on,*  over  the  high,  mighty 
mountains,  through  shattered  wstlls  of  rock,  and  on  roads 
that  clung  like  swallows'  nests  to  the  mountain-side.  The 
waters  foamed  on  in  the  depths,  the  clouds  were  below 
him,  and  he  strode  on  over  thistles,  Alpine  roses,  and  snow, 
in  the  warm  summer  sun  ;  and  sajdng  farewell  to  the  lands 
of  the  North,  he  passed  on  under  the  shade  of  chestnut  trees, 
and  through  vineyards  and  fields  of  maize.  The  mountains 
were  a  wall  between  him  and  all  his  recollections  ;  and  he 
wished  it  to  be  so. 

Before  hira  lay  a  great  glorious  city  which  they  called 
Milan,  and  here  he  found  a  German  mastcx"  who  gave  him 
work.  They  were  an  old  pious  couple,  in  whose  workshop 
he  now  laboured.  And  the  two  old  people  became  quite  fond 
of  the  quiet  journeyman,  who  said  little,  but  worked  all  the 
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more,  and  led  a  pious  Christian  life.   To  himself  also  it  seemed 
as  if  Heaven  had  lifted  the  heavy  burden  from  his  heart. 

His  favourite  pastime  was  to  mount  now  and  then  upon 
the  mighty  marble  church,  which  seemed  to  him  to  have 
been  formed  of  the  snow  of  his  native  land,  fashioned  into 
roofs,  and  pinnacles,  and  decorated  onen  halls  :  from  every 
corner  and  every  point  the  white  statues  smiled  upon  him. 
A^ve  him  was  the  blue  skv,  below  him  the  city  and  the 
widespreadmg  Lombard  plains,  and  towards  the  north  the 
high  mountams  clad  with  perpetual  snow ;  and  he  thought 
of  the  church  at  Kjdge,  with  its  red  ivy^jovered  walls,  but 
he  did  not  long  to  go  thither  :  here,  beyond  the  mountains, 
he  would  be  buried. 

He  had  dwelt  here  a  year,  and  three  years  had  passed 
away  since  he  left  his  home,  when  one  day  his  master 

u-i.-  J  l^^  ***®  °^^y'  ^°*  ^  *^®  circus  where  riders 
exhibited,  but  to  the  opera,  where  was  a  hall  worth  seeing. 
Ihere  were  seven  stories,  from  each  of  which  beautiful 
silken  curtains  hung  down,  and  from  the  ground  to  the 
dizzy  height  of  the  roof  sat  elegant  ladies,  with  bouquets 
of  flowers  m  their  hands,  as  if  they  were  at  a  ball,  and  the 
gentlemen  were  in  full  dress,  and  many  of  them  decorated 
with  gold  and  silver.  It  was  as  bright  thei«  as  in  the 
brilliant  sunshine,  and  the  music  rolled  gloriously  through 
the  building.  Everything  was  much  more  splendid  than  in 
the  theatre  at  Copenhagen,  but  then  Joanna  had  been  there 

wMe  here Yes,  it  was  like  magic— the  curtain  rose! 

and  Joanna  appeared,  dressed  in  silk  and  gold,  with  a  crown 
upon  her  head  :  she  sang  as  he  thought  none  but  angels 
could  smg,  and  came  far  forward,  quite  to  the  front  of  the 
stage  and  smiled  as  only  Joanna  could  smile,  and  looked 
straight  down  at  Knud.  Poor  Knud  seized  his  master's 
hand,  and  called  out  aloud,  *  Joanna  ! '  but  it  could  not 
be  heard,  the  musicians  played  so  loudly,  and  the  master 
nodded  and  said,  '  Yes,  yes,  her  name  is  Joanna.' 

And  he  drew  forth  a  printed  playbill,  and  showed  Knud 
ner  name— for  the  full  name  was  printed  there. 

No,  It  was  not  a  dream  I  All  the  people  applauded  and 
threw  wreaths  and  flowers  to  her,  and  every  time  she  went 
away  they  caUed  her  back,  so  that  she  was  always  going 
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In  the  street  the  people  crowded  round  her  carriage 
and  drew  it  away  in  triumph.  Knud  was  in  the  foremost 
row,  and  gladdest  of  all ;  and  when  the  carriage  stopped 
before  her  brilliantly  lighted  house,  Knud  stood  close  beside 
tbe  door  of  the  carriage.  It  was  opened,  and  she  stepped 
out :  the  light  fell  upon  her  dear  face,  as  she  smiled,  and 
made  a  kindly  gesture  of  thanks,  and  appeared  deeply 
moved.  Knud  looked  straight  into  her  face,  and  she  looked 
into  his,  but  she  did  not  know  him.  A  man  with  a  star 
glittenng  on  his  breast  gave  her  his  arm— and  it  was 
whispered  about  that  the  two  w^re  engaged. 

Then  Knud  went  home  and  packed  Ws  knapsack  He 
was  determined  to  go  back  to  his  own  home,  to  the  elder  and 
willow  tree8--ah,  under  the  willow  tree  ! 

The  old  couple  begged  him  to  remain,  but  no  words  could 
induce  him  to  stay.  It  was  in  vain  they  told  him  that 
wmter  was  coming,  and  pointed  out  that  snow  had  already 
fallen  m  the  mountains  ;  he  said  he  could  march  on,  with 
his  knapsack  on  his  back,  in  the  wake  of  the  slow-movine 
carnage,  for  which  they  would  have  to  clear  a  path. 

So  he  went  away  towards  the  mountains,  and  marched 
up  them  and  down  them.  His  strength  was  giving  way 
but  still  he  saw  no  village,  no  house ;  he  marched  on 
towards  the  north.  The  stars  came  out  above  him,  his 
feet  stumbled,  and  his  head  grew  dizzy.  Deep  in  the 
valley  stars  were  shining  too,  and  it  seemed  as  if  there  were 
another  sky  below  him.  He  felt  he  was  ill.  The  stare 
below  him  bee  ime  more  and  more  numerous,  and  glowed 
brighter  and  brighter,  and  moved  to  and  fro.  It  was  a 
little  town  whose  lights  beamed  there  ;  and  when  he 
understood  that,  he  exerted  the  remains  of  his  strength 
and  at  last  reached  a  humble  inn.  ' 

That  night  and  the  whole  of  the  following  day  he  remained 
there,  for  his  body  required  rest  and  refreshment.  It  was 
thawmg,  and  there  was  rain  in  the  valley.  But  early  on 
the  second  morning  came  a  man  with  an  organ,  who  played 
a  tune  of  home  ;  and  now  Knud  could  stay  no  longer  He 
continued  his  journey  towards  the  north,  marching  onward 
for  many  days  with  haste  and  hurry,  as  if  he  were  trying 
to  get  home  before  aU  were  dead  there  ;  but  to  no  one  did  he 
speak  of  his  longing,  for  no  one  would  have  believed  in  the 
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sorrow  of  his  heart,  the  deepest  a  human  heart  can  feel. 
Such  a  grief  is  not  for  the  world,  for  it  is  not  amusing ; 

nor  is  it  even  foi  .xiends  ;  and  moreover  he  had  no  friends 

a  stranger,  he  wandered  through  strange  lands  towards  his 
home  in  the  North.  In  the  only  letter  he  had  received  from 
home,  one  that  his  parents  had  written  more  than  a  year 
before,  were  the  words  :  '  You  are  not  thoroughly  Danish 
like  the  rest  of  us.  You  are  fond  only  of  foreign  lands.' 
His  parents  could  actually  write  that,— yes,  they  knew 
him  so  well! 

It  was  evening.  He  was  walking  on  the  public  high  road. 
The  frost  began  to  make  itself  felt,  and  the  coimtry  soon 
became  flatter,  containing  mere  field  and  meadow.  By  the 
roadside  grew  a  great  willow  tree.  Everything  reminded 
him  of  home,  and  he  sat  down  under  the  tree  :  ne  felt  very 
tired,  his  head  )jegan  to  nod,  and  hip  yes  closed  in  slumber, 
but  still  he  was  conscious  that  the  tree  lowered  its  branches 
towards  him  ;  the  tree  appeared  to  be  an  old,  mighty  man 
—it  seemed  as  if  the  '  Willow-father '  himself  had  taken 
up  his  tired  son  in  his  arms,  and  were  carrying  him  back 
into  the  land  of  home,  to  the  bare  bleak  shore  of  Kjoge,  to 
the  garden  of  his  childhood.  Yes,  he  dreamed  it  was  the 
willow  tree  of  Kjoge  that  had  travelled  out  into  the  world 
to  seek  him,  and  that  now  had  found  him,  and  had  led  him 
back  into  the  little  garden  by  the  streamlet,  and  there 
stood  Joanna,  in  all  her  splendour,  with  the  golden  crown 
on  her  head,  as  he  had  seen  her  last,  and  she  called  out 
'  Welcome  !  '  to  him. 

And  before  him  stood  two  remarkable  shapes,  which  looked 
much  more  human  than  they  did  in  his  childhood  :  they 
had  changed  also,  but  they  were  still  the  two  cakes  that 
turned  the  right  side  towards  him,  and  looked  very  well. 

'  We  thank  you,'  they  said  to  Knud.  '  You  have  loosened 
our  tongues,  and  have  taught  us  that  thoughts  should  be 
spoken  out  freely,  or  nothing  will  come  of  them ;  and  now 
something  has  indeed  come  of  it — we  are  betrothed.' 

Then  they  went  hand  in  hand  through  the  streets  of 
Kjoge,  and  they  looked  very  respectable  in  every  way : 
there  was  no  fault  to  find  with  them.  And  they  went  on, 
straight  towards  the  church,  and  Knud  and  Joanna 
followed  them  ;   they  also  were  walking  hand  in  hand  ; 
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and  the  church  stood  there  as  it  had  always  stood,  with  its 
red  walls  on  which  the  green  ivy  grew*;  and  the  great 
door  of  the  church  flew  open,  and  the  organ  soundedrand 
they  walked  up  the  long  aisle  of  the  church. 

•  Our  master  first,'  said  the  cake  couple,  and  made  room 
for  Joanna  and  Knud,  who  knelt  by  the  altar,  and  she  bent 
her  head  oyer  him,  and  tears  fell  from  her  eyes,  but  thev 
were  icy  cold  for  it  was  the  ice  around  her  heart  that  was 
melting— melting  by  his  strong  love  ;  and  the  tears  fel' 
upon  his  burning  cheeks,  and  he  awoke,  and  was  ittinir 
under  the  old  willow  tree  in  the  strange  land,  in  the  cold 
wintry  evening  :  an  icy  hail  was  falling  from  the  clouds  and 
beating  on  his  face. 

^   '  That  was  the  most  delicious  hour  of  my  life  !  '  he  said 
and  It  was  but  a  dream.    Oh,  let  me  dream  it  over  again  ! ' 

And  he  closed  his  eyes  once  more,  and  slept  and  dreamed. 

Towards  morning  there  was  a  great  fall  of  snow.  The 
wind  drifted  the  snow  over  his  feet,  but  he  slept  on.  The 
villagers  came  forth  to  go  to  chureh,  and  bv  the  roads'de 
sat  a  journeyman.  He  was  dead— frozen  t^  death  under 
tne  willow  tree ! 
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There  were  five  peas  in  one  pod  :  they  were  green,  and 
the  pod  was  green,  and  so  they  thought  all  the  world  was 
green  ;  and  that  was  just  as  it  should  be  !  The  pod  grew 
and  the  peas  grew ;  they  accommodated  themselves  to' 
circumstances  sittmg  all  in  a  row.  The  sun  shone  without, 
and  warmed  the  husk,  and  the  rain  made  it  clear  and  trans- 
parent ;  it  was  miM  and  agreeable  during  the  clear  day  and 
dark  dunng  the  night,  just  as  it  should  be,  and  the  pis  as 
they  sat  there  became  bigger  and  bigger,  and  more  and  more 
thoughtful,  for  something  they  must  do. 

Axe  we  to  sit  here  everlastingly  ?  '  asked  one.  'I'm 
afraid  we  shall  become  hard  by  long  sitting.  It  seems 
to  me  there  must  be  something  outside— I  have  a  kind  of 
inkling  of  it. 
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And  weeks  went  by.  The  peas  became  yellow,  and  the 
pod  also. 

'All  the  world 's  turning  yellow,'  said  they ;  and  they  had 
a  nght  to  say  it. 

Suddenly  they  felt  a  tug  at  the  pod.  It  was  torn  off, 
passed  through  human  hands,  and  glided  down  into  the 
pocket  of  a  jacket,  in  company  with  other  full  pods. 

Now  we  shaU  soon  be  opened  ! '  they  said  ;  and  that 
IS  just  what  they  were  waitinff  for. 

•  I  should  like  to  know  who  of  us  will  get  farthest  I ' 
said  the  smallest  of  the  five.  '  Yes,  now  it  will  soon  show 
itself.' 

•  What  is  to  be  will  be,'  said  the  biggest. 

'  Crack  ! '  the  pod  burst,  and  aU  the  five  peas  rolled 
out  into  the  bright  sunshine.  There  they  lay  m  a  child's 
hand.  A  little  boy  was  clutching  them,  and  saM  they 
were  fine  peas  for  his  pea-shooter ;  and  he  put  one  in  at  once 
and  shot  it  out. 

'  Now  I'm  flying  out  into  the  wide  world,  catch  me  if  you 
can  !      And  he  was  gone. 

•  i;  said  the  second,  '  I  shall  fly  straight  into  the  sun, 
rhat  8  a  pod  worth  looking  at,  and  one  that  exactly  suits 
me.     And  away  he  went. 

'We  sleep  where  we  come,'  said  the  two  next,  *  but  we 
shall  roll  on  all  the  same.'  And  so  they  rolled  first  on  the 
floor  before  they  got  into  the  pea-shooter  ;  but  they  were 
put  m  for  all  that.    *  We  shall  go  farthest,'  said  they. 

'  What  is  to  happen  will  happen,'  said  the  last,  as  he 
was  shot  forth  out  of  the  pea-shooter ;  and  he  flew  up 
against  the  old  board  under  the  garret  window,  just  into 
a  cratk  which  was  fiUed  up  with  moss  and  soft  mould  • 
and  the  moss  closed  rand  him  ;  there  he  lay,  a  prisoner 
indeed,  but  not  forgotten  by  our  Lord. 

•  What  is  to  happen  will  happen,'  said  he. 

Within,  in  the  little  garret,  lived  a  poor  woman,  who 
went  out  in  the  day  to  clean  stoves,  saw  wood,  and  to  do 
other  hard  work  of  the  same  kind,  for  she  was  strong  and 
industrious  toe.  But  she  always  remained  poor  ;  and  at 
home  in  the  garret  lay  her  half -grown  only  daughter,  who 
was  very  delicate  and  weak ;  for  a  whola  year  she  had  kept 
her  bed,  and  it  seemed  as  if  she  could  neither  live  nor  die. 
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She  is  going  to  her  little  sister,'  the  woman  said.  •  I 
had  only  the  two  children,  and  it  was  not  an  easy  thing  to 
provide  for  both,  but  the  good  God  provided  for  one  of  them 
by  taking  her  home  to  Himself  ;  now  I  should  be  glad  to 
keep  the  other  that  was  left  me  ;  but  I  suppose  they  are  not 
to  remain  separated,  and  she  will  go  to  her  sister  in  heaven.' 
But  the  siok  girl  remained  where  she  was.  She  lay  quiet 
and  patient  all  day  long  while  her  mother  wen"  to  earn 
money  out  of  doors.  It  was  spring,  and  early  in  the 
morning,  just  as  the  mother  was  about  to  go  out  to  work, 
the  sun  shone  mildly  and  pleasantly  through  the  little 
window,  and  threw  its  rays  across  the  floor  ;  and  the  sick 
girl  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  lowest  pane  in  the  window. 

'  What  may  that  green  thing  be  that  looks  in  at  the 
wmdow  ?    It  is  moving  in  the  wind.' 

And  the  mother  stepped  to  the  window,  and  half  opened 
it.  '  Oh  !  '  said  she,  *  on  my  word,  it  is  a  little  pea  which 
M«  taken  root  here,  and  is  putting  out  its  little  leaves. 
How  can  it  have  got  here  into  the  crack  ?  There  you  have 
a  little  garden  to  look  at.* 

And  the  sick  girl's  bed  was  moved  nearer  to  the  window, 
so  that  she  could  always  see  the  growing  pea  ;  and  the 
mother  went  forth  to  her  work. 

•  Mother,  I  think  I  shall  get  well,"  said  the  sick  child 
in  the  evening.  '  The  sun  shone  in  upon  me  to  day  delight- 
fully warm.  The  little  pea  is  thri\nng  famously,  and  I  shall 
thrive  too,  and  get  up,  and  go  out  into  the  v.rm  sunshine.' 
'  God  grant  it !  '  said  the  mother,  but  she  did  not  believe 
it  would  be  so  ;  but  she  took  care  to  prop  with  a  little  stick 
the  green  plant  which  had  given  her  daughter  the  pleasant 
thoughts  of  life,  so  that  it  might  not  be  broken  by  the  wind  ; 
she  tied  a  piece  of  string  to  the  window-sill  and  to  th  upper 
part  of  the  frame,  so  that  the  pea  might  have  something 
round  which  it  could  twine,  when  it  shot  up  :  and  it  did 
shoot  up  indeed— one  could  see  how  it  grew  every  day. 

'  Really,  here  is  a  flower  coming  !  '  said  the  woman  one 
day ;  and  now  she  began  to  cherish  the  hope  that  her 
sick  daughter  would  recover.  She  remembered  that  lately 
the  child  had  spoken  much  more  cheerfully  than  before, 
that  in  the  last  few  days  she  had  risen  up  in  bed  of  her  own 
accord,  and  had  sat  upright,  looking  with  delighted  3ve8 
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at  the  little  garden  in  which  only  one  plant  grew.  A  week 
afterwards  the  invalid  for  the  first  time  sat  up  for  a  whole 
hour.  Quite  happy,  she  sat  there  in  the  warm  sunshine :  the 
window  was  opened,  and  in  front  of  it  outside  stood  a  pink 
pea  blossom  fully  blown.  The  sick  girl  bent  down  and 
genUy  kissed  the  delicate  leaves.  This  day  was  like  a  festival. 
The  Heavenly  Father  Himself  has  planted  that  pea 
and  caused  it  to  thrive  to  be  a  joy  to  you,  and  to  me  ilso 
my  blessed  child  !'  said  the  glad  mother  ;  and  she  smiled 
at  the  flower,  as  if  it  had  been  a  good  angel 

But  about  the  other  peas  ?  Why,  the  one  who  flew  out 
into  the  wide  world  and  said,  '  Catch  me  if  you  can,'  fell 
into  the  gutter  on  the  roof,  and  found  a  home  in  a  pigeon's 
crop,  and  lay  there  like  Jonah  in  the  whale  ;  the  tw5  lazv 
ones  got  just  as  far,  for  they,  too,  were  eaten  up  by  pigeons 
and  tlius,  at  any  rate,  they  were  of  some  real  use  ;  but  the 
fourth,  who  wanted  to  go  up  into  the  sun,  feU  into  the 
gutter,  and  lay  there  in  the  dirty  water  for  days  and 
weeks,  and  swelled  prodigiously. 

•  How  beautifully  fat  I'm  growing  ! '  said  the  Pea.  '  I 
shall  burst  at  last ;  and  I  don't  think  any  pea  can  do  more 
than  that  I  m  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  five  that  were 
m  tne  pod. 

And  the  Gutter  said  he  was  right. 

But  the  young  girl  at  the  garret  window  stood  there  with 
gleaming  eyes,  with  the  hue  of  health  on  her  cheeks,  and 
folded  her  thm  hands  over  the  pea  blossom,  and  thanked 
rleaven  for  it. 

'  I,'  said  the  Gutter,  '  stand  up  for  my  own  pea.' 


A  LEAF  FROM  THE  SKY 

High  up,  in  the  thin  clear  air,  flew  an  angel  with  a  flower 
from  the  heavenly  garden.    As  he  was  kissing  the  flower 
a  very  htt'     eaf  fell  do;^  into  the  soft  soil  in  the  mi^t 
TJ      TTl'u^l^  immediately  took  root,  and  sprouted, 
and  sent  forth  shoots  among  the  other  plants. 
A  funny  kind  of  slip,  that,'  said  the  Plants. 

And  neither  Thistle  nor  Stinging-Nettle  would  recognize 
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'  That  must  be  a  kind  of  garden  plant,'  said  they. 
And  they  sneered  ;  and  the  plant  was  despised  by  them 
as  being  a  thing  out  of  the  garden,  but  it  grew  and  grew, 
like  none  of  the  others,  and  shot  its  branches  far  and  wide. 
'  Where  are  you  coming  1  '  cried  the  lofty  Thistles, 
whose  leaves  are  all  armed  with  thorns.  '  You  give  yourself 
a  good  deal  of  space  I  That 's  all  nonsense— we  are  not  here 
to  support  you  !  ' 

And  winter  came,  and  snow  covered  the  plant ;  but  the 
plant  imparted  to  the  snowy  covering  a  lustre  as  if  the  sun 
was  shining  upon  it  from  below  as  from  above.  When 
spring  came,  the  plant  appeared  as  flourishing  and  more 
beautiful  than  any  growth  of  the  forest. 

And  now  appeared  on  the  scene  the  botanical  professor, 
who  could  show  what  he  was  in  black  and  white.  He 
inspected  the  plant  and  tested  it,  but  found  it  was  not 
mcluded  in  his  botanical  system  ;  and  he  could  not  possibly 
find  out  to  what  class  it  belonged. 

'  It  must  be  some  subordinate  species,'  he  said.  '  I  don't 
know  it.    It 's  not  included  in  any  system.' 

•  Not  included  in  any  system  ! '  repeated  the  Thistles 
and  the  Nettles. 

The  great  trees  that  stood  round  about  heard  what  was 
said,  and  they  also  saw  that  it  was  not  a  tree  of  their  kind  ; 
but  they  said  not  a  word,  good  or  bad,  which  is  the  wisest 
thing  for  people  to  do  who  are  stupid. 

There  came  through  the  forest  a  poor  innocent  girl.  Her 
heart  was  pure,  and  her  understanding  wa£  enlarged  by  faith. 
Her  whole  inheritance  was  an  old  Bible  ;  but  out  of  its 
pages  a  voice  said  to  her,  '  If  people  wish  to  do  us  evil, 
remember  how  it  was  said  of  Joseph  :— they  imagined  evil 
in  their  hearts,  but  God  turned  it  to  good.  If  we  suffer 
wrong— if  we  are  misunderstood  and  despised— then  we 
may  recall  the  words  of  Him  Who  was  purity  and  goodness 
Itself,  and  Who  forgave  and  prayed  for  those  who  buffeted 
and  nailed  Him  to  the  cross.' 

The  girl  stood  still  in  front  of  the  wonderful  plant,  whose 
great  leaves  exhaled  a  sweet  and  refreshing  fragrance,  and 
whose  flowers  glittered  like  coloured  flames  in  the  sun ;  and 
from  each  flower  there  came  a  sound  as  though  it  concealed 
within  iteelf  a  deep  fount  of  melody  that  thousands  of  years 
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could  not  exhaust.  With  pious  gratitude  the  girl  looked 
on  this  beautiful  work  of  the  Creeior,  and  bent  down  one 
of  the  branches  towards  herself  to  breathe  its  sweetness  • 
and  a  hght  arose  in  her  soul.  It  seemed  to  do  her  heart  good' 
and  gladly  would  she  have  pluckad  a  flower,  but  she  could 
not  make  up  her  mind  to  break  one  off,  for  it  would  soon 
fade  If  she  did  so.  Therefore  the  girl  only  took  a  single  leaf, 
and  laid  it  in  her  Bible  at  home  ;  and  it  lay  there  quite 
fresh,  always  green,  and  never  fading. 

Among  the  pages  of  the  Bible  it  was  kept ;  and,  with  the 
Bible,  It  was  laid  under  the  young  girl's  head  when,  a  few 
weeks  afterwards,  she  lay  in  her  coffin,  with  the  solemn 
calm  of  death  on  her  gentle  face,  as  if  the  earthly  remains 
bore  the  impress  of  the  truth  that  she  now  stood  before 
ner  Creator. 

But  the  wonderful  plant  still  bloomed  without  in  the 
forest.  Soon  it  was  like  a  tree  to  look  upon  ;  and  all  the 
birds  of  passage  bowed  before  it,  especially  the  swaUow  and 
the  stork. 

'  These  are  foreign  airs  now,'  said  the  Thistles  and  the 
Burdocks  ;     we  never  behave  like  that  here.' 

And  the  black  snails  actually  spat  at  the  flower. 

Then  came  the  swineherd.  He  was  collecting  thistles 
and  shrubs,  to  burn  them  for  the  ashes.  The  wonderful 
plant  was  pulled  up  with  all  its  roots  and  placed  in  his 
bundle. 

'It  shall  be  made  useful,'  he  said  ;  and  so  said,  so  done. 

But  for  more  than  a  year  and  aday,  the  Kingof  the  country 
was  troubled  with  a  terrible  depression  of  spirits.    He  was 
busy  and  industrious,  but  that  did  him  no  good.     They 
read  him  deep  and  learned  books,  and  then  they  read  from 
the  very  lightest  that  they  could  find  ;  but  it  was  of  no  use. 
Ihen  one  of  the  wise  men  of  the  world,  to  whom  they  had 
applied,  sent  a  messenger  to  tell  the  King  that  there  was  one 
remedy  to  give  him  relief  and  to  cure  him.    He  said : 
1   \"  r  u  ^"S's  own  country  there  grows  in  a  forest  a 
plant  of  heavenly  origin.    Its  appearance  is  thus  and  thus. 
It  cannot  be  mistaken.'    And  here  was  added  a  drawing  of 
the  plant,  which  was  easy  to  recognize.    '  It  remains  green 
winter  and  summer.    Take  every  evening  a  fresh  leaf  of 
It,  and  lay  that  on  the  King's  forehead  ;  then  his  thoughts 
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will  become  clear,  and  during  the  night  a  beautiful  dream 
will  strengthen  him  for  the  coming  day.' 

This  was  all  clear  enough,  and  all  the  doctors  and  the 
professor  of  botany  went  out  into  the  forest.— Yes,  but 
where  was  t  le  plant  ? 

'I  fancy  it  was  taken  up  in  my  bundle,  and  burned  to 
ashea  long  ago,'  said  the  swineherd  ;  '  but  I  did  not  know 
any  better. 

«   *  y°^  ^d  not  know  anv  better!'  said  they  all  together, 
^^gjorance,  ignorance,  how  great  thou  art !  ' 
And  those  words  the  swineherd  might  well  take  to  him- 
self for  they  were  meant  for  him,  and  for  no  one  else. 

Not  another  leaf  was  to  be  foimd  ;  the  only  one  lay  in 
the  coffin  of  the  dead  girl,  and  no  one  knew  anything  about 
that.  ® 

Aiid  the  King  himself,  in  his  melancholy,  wandered  out 
to  the  spot  in  the  wood. 

'  Here  is  where  the  plant  stood,'  he  said  ;  '  it  is  a  sacred 
place. 

And  the  place  was  surrounded  with  a  golden  railing  and 
a  sentry  was  posted  there  both  by  night  and  by  day. 

The  botanical  professor  wrote  a  long  treatise  upon  the 
heavenly  plant.  For  this  he  was  decorated,  and  that  was 
a  great  delight  to  him,  and  the  decoration  suited  him  and 
his  family  very  well.  And  indeed  that  was  the  most  agree- 
able part  of  the  whole  story,  for  the  plant  was  gone,  and 
the  King  remained  as  low-spirited  as  before  ;  but  that 
he  had  always  been,  at  least  so  the  sentry  said. 
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The  mayor  stood  at  the  open  window.  He  was  in  his 
shirt-sleeves,  with  a  breast-pin  stuck  in  his  frill,  and  was 
uncommonly  smooth  shaven— all  his  own  work  ;  certainly 
he  had  given  himself  a  slight  cut,  but  he  had  stuck  a  ^it 
ot  newspaper  on  the  place. 

•Hark  ye,  youngster  ! '  he  cried. 

The  youngster  in  question  was  no  other  than  the  son 
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of  the  poor  washerwoman,  who  was  just  going  past  the 
house;  and  he  pulled  oflf  his  cap  respectfully.  The  peak  of 
the  said  cap  was  broken  in  the  middle,  for  the  cap  was 
arranged  so  that  it  could  be  rolled  up  and  crammed  into 
his  pocket.  In  his  poor,  but  clean  and  well-mended  attire, 
with  heavy  wooden  shoes  on  his  feet,  the  boy  stood  there, 
as  humble  as  if  he  stood  before  the  King  himself. 

You're  a  good  boy,' said  Mr.  Mayor.  '  You're  a  civil  boy. 
1  suppose  your  mother  is  rinsing  clothes  down  in  the  river  ? 
1  suppose  you  are  to  carry  that  thing  to  your  mother  that 
you  have  m  your  pocket  ?  It 's  a  bad  affair  with  your 
mother.    How  much  have  you  got  there  ?  ' 

'Half  a  quartern,'  stammered  the  boy,  in  a  frightened 
voice.  * 

'  And  this  morning  she  had  just  as  much,'  the  mayor 
continued.  ^ 

]  No,'  replied  the  boy,  it  was  yesterday.' 
Two  halves  make  a  whole.  She  's  good  for  nothing ! 
It  s  a  sad  thing  with  that  class  of  people  I  Tell  your 
mother  that  she  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  herself ;  and  mind 
you  don't  become  a  drunkard— but  you  will  become  one, 
though.    Poor  child— there,  go  ! ' 

i^d  the  boy  went.  He  kept  his  cap  in  his  hand,  and  the 
wind  played  with  his  yellow  hair,  so  that  great  locks  of 
It  stood  up  straight.  He  turned  down  by  the  street  comer, 
into  the  little  lane  that  led  to  the  river,  where  his  mother 
stood  by  the  washing  bench,  beating  the  heavy  linen  with 
the  mallet.  The  water  rolled  quickly  along,  for  the  flood- 
gates at  the  mill  had  been  drawn  up,  and  the  sheets  were 
caught  by  the  stream,  and  threatened  to  overturn  the 
bench.  The  washerwoman  was  obliged  to  lean  against 
the  bench  to  support  it. 

;  I  was  very  near  sailing  away,'  she  said.  *  It  is  a  good 
thing  that  you  are  come,  for  I  need  to  recmt  my 
strength  a  little.  It  is  cold  out  here  in  the  water  and  I 
have  been  standing  here  for  six  hours.  Have  you  brought 
anjrthing  for  me  ? '  ^ 

The  boy  produced  the  bott!e,  and  the  mother  put  it  to 
her  mouth,  and  took  a  little. 

'Ah,  how  that  revives  one  ! '  said  she  :  '  how  it  warms  ' 
It  IS  as  good  as  a  hot  meal,  and  not  so  dear.    And  you,  my 
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boy  I  you  look  quite  pale.  You  are  shivering  in  your  tbin 
clothes— to  be  sure  it  is  autumn.  Ugh!  how  cold  the  water 
18  !  I  hope  I  shaU  not  be  ill.  But  no,  I  shall  not  be  that  I 
Give  me  a  little  more,  and  you  may  have  a  sip  too,  but 
only  a  little  sip,  for  you  must  not  accustom  yourself  to 
it,  my  poor  dear  child  ! ' 

And  she  stepped  up  to  the  bridge  on  which  the  boy  stood, 
and  came  ashore.  The  water  dripped  from  the  straw 
matting  she  had  wound  round  her,  and  from  her  gown. 


I  work  and  '  as  much  as  ever  I  can,'  she  said,  *  but 
I  do  it  willing  I  can  on];«   manage  to  bring  you  up 

honestly  and  wt  ,  ay  boy.' 

As  she  spoke,  a  somewhat  older  woman  came  towards 
them.  She  was  poor  enough  to  behold,  lame  of  one  leg, 
and  with  a  lai^e  false  curl  hanging  down  over  one  of  her 
eyes,  which  was  a  blind  one.  The  curl  was  intended  to 
cover  the  eye,  but  it  only  made  the  defect  more  striking. 
This  was  a  friend  of  the  laundress.  She  was  called  among 
the  neighbours,  '  Lame  Martha  with  the  curi.' 

*  Oh,  you  poor  thing  !    How  you  work,  standing  there 
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in  the  water !  '  cried  the  visitor.  '  You  really  require 
something  to  warm  you  ;  and  yet  malicious  folks  cry  out 
about  the  few  drops  you  take  !  * 

And  in  a  few  minutes'  time  the  mayor's  late  speech  was 
reported  to  the  laundress  ;  for  Martha  had  heard  it  all, 
and  she  had  been  angry  that  a  man  could  speak  as  he  had 
done  to  a  woman's  own  child,  about  the  few  drops  the 
mother  took;  and  she  was  the  more  angry,  because 
the  mayor  on  that  very  day  was  giving  a  great  feast,  at 
which  wjie  was  drunk  by  the  bottle— good  wine,  strong 

WlIlGt 

'A  good  many  will  take  more  than  they  need— but 
that 's  not  called  drinking.  They  are  good  ;  but  you  are 
good  for  nothing  !  '  cried  Martha,  indignantly. 

*  Ah,  so  he  spoke  to  you,  my  child  ?  '  said  the  washer- 
woman ;  and  her  lips  trembled  as  she  spoke.  *  So  he  says 
you  have  a  mother  who  is  good  for  nothing  ?  Well 
perhaps  he  's  right,  but  he  should  not  have  said  it  to 
ray  child.  Still,  I  have  had  much  misfortune  iron  that 
house. 

'  You  were  in  service  there  when  the  mayor's  parents 
were  ahve,  and  lived  in  that  house.  That  is  many  years 
ago  :  many  bushels  of  salt  have  been  eaten  since  then,  and 
we  may  well  be  thirsty  ;  '  and  Martha  smiled.  *  The  mayor 
has  a  great  dinner-party  to-day.  The  guests  were  to  have 
been  put  off,  but  it  was  too  late,  and  the  dinner  was  already 
cooked.  The  footman  told  me  about  it.  A  letter  came 
a  little  while  ago,  to  say  that  the  younger  brother  had  died 
in  Copenhagen.' 

F^^V  '  ^^^^^  ^^^  laundress— and  she  became  pale 

'  Yes,  certainly,'  said  Martha.  '  Do  you  take  that  so 
much  to  heari:  ?  Well,  you  must  have  "known  him  years 
ago,  when  you  werc;  in  service  in  the  house.' 

'  Is  he  dead  ?  He  was  such  a  good,  worthy  man  !  There 
are  not  many  like  him.'  And  the  tears  rolled  down  her 
cheeks.  '  Good  gracious  !  everything  is  whirling  around 
me— It  was  too  much  for  me.  I  feel  quite  ill.'  And  she 
leaned  against  the  plank. 

'Good  gracious,  you  are  ill  indeed!'  exclaimed  the 
other  woman.    '  Come,  come,  it  will  pass  over  presently. 
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But  no,  you  really  look  seriously  ill.    The  best  thing  will 
be  for  me  to  lead  you  home.' 

*  But  my  linen  yonder ' 

'  I  will  see  to  that.  Come,  give  me  your  arm.  The 
boy  can  stay  here  and  take  care  of  it,  and  I'll  come  back  and 
finish  the  washing  ;  it 's  only  a  trifle.' 

The  laundress's  limbs  shook  under  her.  *  I  have  stood 
too  long  in  the  cold  water,'  she  said  faintly,  '  and  I  have 
eaten  and  drunk  nothing  since  this  morning.  The  fever 
is  in  my  bones.  O  kind  Heaven,  help  me  to  get  home  ! 
My  poor  child  !  '    And  she  burst  into  tears. 

The  boy  wept  too,  and  soon  he  was  sitting  alone  by  the 
river,  beside  the  damp  linen.  The  two  women  could  make 
only  slow  progress.  The  laundress  dragged  her  weary 
limbs  along,  and  tottered  through  the  lane  and  round  the 
comer  into  the  street  where  stood  the  house  of  the  mayor  ; 
and  just  in  front  of  his  mansion  she  sank  down  on  the  pave- 
ment. Many  people  assembled  round  her,  and  lame 
Martha  ran  into  the  house  to  get  help.  The  mayor  and  his 
guests  came  to  tho  window. 

*  That 's  the  washerwoman  ! '  he  said.  '  She  has  taken 
a  glass  too  much.  She  is  good  for  nothing.  It 's  a  pity  for 
the  pretty  son  she  has.  I  really  like  the  child  very  well ; 
but  the  mother  is  good  for  nothing.' 

Presently  the  laundress  came  to  herself,  and  they  led 
her  into  her  poor  dwelling,  and  put  her  to  bed.  Kind 
Martha  heated  a  mug  of  beer  for  her,  with  butter  and  sugar, 
which  she  considered  the  best  medicine  ;  and  then  she 
hastened  to  the  river,  and  rinsed  the  linen — badly  enough, 
though  her  will  was  good.  Strictly  speaking,  she  drew  it 
ashore,  wet  as  it  was,  and  laid  it  in  a  basket. 

Towards  evening  she  was  sitting  in  the  poor  little  room 
with  the  laundress.  The  mayor's  cook  had  given  her  some 
roasted  potatoes  and  a  fine  fat  piece  of  ham  for  the  sick 
woman,  and  Martha  and  the  boy  discussed  these  viands 
while  the  patient  enjoyed  the  smell,  which  she  pronounced 
very  nourishing. 

And  presently  the  boy  was  put  to  bed,  the  same  bed 
m  which  hia  mother  lay ;  but  he  slept  at  her  feet,  covered 
with  an  old  quilt  made  up  of  blue  and  white  patches. 

Soon  the  patient  felt  a  little  better.    The  warm  beer  had 
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strengthened  her,  and  the  fragrance  of 
did  her  good. 

'  Thanks,  you  kind  soul,'  she  said  to  Martha.  '  I  wUI 
tell  you  all  when  the  boy  is  asleep.  I  think  he  has  dropped 
off  already  How  gentle  and  good  he  looks,  as  he  hes 
there  with  his  eyes  closed.  He  does  not  know  what  iS 
mother  has  suffered,  and  Heaven  grant  he  may  never  know 

m^J^^VI^'''^''^^^*^^*'^^^"^^^'^'  tl^e  father  of  the 
TJZ\         ^^PP^^ed  that  the  youngest  of  the  sons,  the 

hint?  Vrfr  ^"""^-^  \  "^^^  y°^«  *^^«'  a  wild  girl  but 
honest   that  I  may  declare  in  the  face  of  Heaven     The 

of"hfn"oH™  r"^  ^"^  ^¥'  ^"^  ^^^  »>^^^e-  Every  drop 
of  blood  m  him  was  good  and  honest.  I  have  not  seeS 
a  better  man  on  this  earth.    He  was  the  son  of  the  ho^ 

mother  ^?'^f^''''''t^^  and  honourably.  And  he  told  iS 
mother  of  it,  for  she  was  in  his  eyes  as  a  deity  on  earth  : 
and  she  was  wise  and  gentle.  He  went  away  on  a  journey 
but  before  he  started  he  put  his  gold  ring  on  my  Ce/' 
and  directly  he  was  gone  my  miltress  cfued  me.  With 
L%J^A  ^^"-^  ?f  "^'"^'^^ss  «he  spoke  to  me,  and  it  seemed 
?n  IS    "!;  '^^?  ""T  «P*king.    She  showed  me  clearly, 

him  and  me     '"^  '  **"'  "^^^""""^  ^^^"^  ™  ^*^^^ 

she  "Jr^  te/'  *'*'^'"'^  /^J^  y^"'^  P^"y  appearance," 
she  said,     but  your  good  looks  will  leave  you.    You  have 

and  there  is  the  misfortune.     I  respect  the  poor  "  she 
continned  :  "  in  the  sight  of  God  they  may  occu^  a  higher 
place  than  many  a  rich  man  can  fill ;    but  here  on  ef  rth 
M-e  must  beware  of  entering  a  false  track  as  we  go  onwa^ 
or  our  carriage  is  upset,  and  we  are  thrown  into  the  road 

—1  mean  Erich  the  glove-maker.    He  is  a  widower  without 
children,  and  is  well-to-do.    Think  it  over  " 

bnl^Tn^  Tw  '^^  ^^P^^  ''"*  '""^  "^y  *»«art  like  a  knife. 

w^lli;?  iT     f  ""^^  '^''*''^''  "^^^  "«^^'  and  that  knowledge 
weighed  heavily  upon  me.    I  kissed  her  hand,  and  we^ 

^ter  tears   and  I  wept  still  more  when  I  weit  into  Sy 

room  and  threw  myself  on  my  bed.    It  was  a  heavy  night 

that  I  had  to  pass  through.    Heaven  knows  what  I  suffered 
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and  how  I  wrestled  !  The  next  Sunday  I  went  to  the 
lord's  house,  to  pray  for  strength  and  guidance.  It  seemed 
hke  a  providence,  that  as  I  stepped  out  of  church  Erich 
came  towards  me.  And  now  there  was  no  longer  a  doubt  in 
my  mind.  We  were  suited  to  each  other  in  rank  and  in 
means,  and  he  was  even  then  a  thriving  man.  Therefore 
I  went  up  to  him,  took  liis  hand,  and  said,  "  Are  you  still 
of  the  same  mind  towards  me  ? "  "Yes,  ever  and  always," 
he  replied.  "  Will  you  marry  a  girl  who  honours  and 
respects,  but  who  does  not  love  you— though  that  may 
come  later  ?  "  I  asked  him.  "  Yes,  it  will  come  1  "  he 
answered.  And  upon  this  we  joined  hands.  I  went  home 
to  my  mistress.  I  wore  the  gold  ring  that  her  son  had  given 
me  at  my  heart.  I  could  not  put  it  on  my  finger  in  the  day- 
time, but  only  in  the  evening  when  I  went  to  bed.  I  kissed 
the  ring  again  and  again,  till  my  lips  almost  bled,  and  then 
I  gave  it  to  my  mistress,  and  told  her  the  banns  were  to  be 
put  up  next  week  for  me  and  the  glove-maker.  Then  my 
mistress  put  her  arms  round  me  and  kissed  me.  She 
did  not  say  that  I  was  good  for  nothing  ;  but  perhaps  I  was 
better  then  than  I  am  now,  for  the  misfortunes  of  life 
had  not  yet  found  me  out.  In  a  few  weeks  we  were 
married  ;  and  for  the  first  year  the  world  went  well  with 
us  :  we  had  a  journeyman  and  an  apprentice,  and  you, 
Martha,  lived  with  us  as  our  servant.' 
,*^^>  you  were  a  dear,  good  mistress,'  cried  Martha. 
Never  shall  I  forget  how  kind  you  and  your  husband 
were  ! ' 

\J  ^^h  *^°®®  ^^^  ^"^  ^^^  years,  when  you  were  with  us. 
We  had  not  any  children  yet.  The  student  I  never  saw 
agam.— Ah,  yes,  I  saw  him,  but  he  did  not  see  me. 
He  was  here  at  his  mother's  funeral.  I  saw  him  stand  by 
the  ^ave.  He  was  pale  as  death,  and  very  downcast, 
but  that  was  for  his  mother ;  afterwards,  when  his  father 
died,  he  was  away  in  a  foreign  land,  and  did  not  come 
back  here.  I  know  that  he  never  married ;  I  believe  he 
became  a  lawyer.  He  had  forgotten  me,  and  even  if  he 
had  seen  me  again,  he  would  not  have  known  me,  I  look  so 
ugly.    And  that  is  very  fortunate.' 

And  then  she  spoke  of  her  days  of  trial,  and  told  how 
misfortune  had  come  as  it  were  swooping  down  upon  them. 
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We  had  five  hundred  dollars,'  she  said  ;   '  and  as  there 
was  a  house  in  the  street  to  be  bought  for  two  hundred. 

r  'i7Tl^  P^y  ^  P""  ^*  ^o^  and  build  a  new  one,  it 
was  bought      The  builder  and  carpenter  calculated  the 

ZZT^'  *^  •  t^l  "f^  ^^^'®  "^^^  ^  ^'os*  a  thousand  and 
twenty  Ench  had  credit,  and  borrowed  the  money  in 
the  chief  town,  but  the  captain  who  was  to  bring  it  was 
shipwrecked,  and  the  money  was  lost  with  him. 

Just  at  that  time  my  dear  sweet  boy  who  is  sleepinc 
yonder  was  born.    My  husband  was  struck  down  by  a  long 
heavy  illness  :  for  three-quarters  of  a  year  I  was  compelled 
to  dress  and  undress  him.    We  went  back  more  and  more 
and  fell  into  debt.  All  that  we  had  was  sold,  and  my  husband 

8akfi  offI:n-.r'*'^^i  i'"''^  *^"^'  ^^^  striven    for  the 
sake  of  the  child,  scrubbing  staircases,  washing  linen,  fine 

^"^^^^^^^''^J'.kf'  but  I  was  not  to  be  better  off,  such  was 
God  8  good  will.    But  He  will  take  me  to  Him^lf  in  His 
own  good  time,  and  will  not  forsake  my  bov  ' 
And  she  fell  asleep.  ^' 

^rluah'li^  r?J"^  t^^  ^^^*  °'"*'^  refreshed,  and  strong 

just  stepped  again  into  the  cold  water,  when  a  trembling 
and  famtness  seized  her :  she  clutched  at  the  air  with  her 
hand,  took  a  step  forward,  and  fell  down.  Her  head  rested  on 
« W  ""^^r^  ^■'^  ^^}  '"^'^  «*"^  '"^  *^e  ^ater ;  her  wooden 
fc'"^'*^  ^  .TP  °^  '*'^^  ^"  ^^"^^   "''^<^^  she  had  worn, 

nn^  fT-  ^\  ^^'^^'^'  ^"^  *^"«  Martha  found  her  on 
coming  to  bring  her  some  coffee. 

h^  A^  "^f T*^T  \nies8enger  from  the  mayor's  house  had 
been  dispatched  to  her  poor  lodging  to  tell  her  '  to  come 
to  the  mayor  immediately,  for  he  had  something  to  tell 
her  It  was  too  late  !  A  barber-surgeon  was  brought  to 
open  a  vein  m  her  arm ;  but  the  poor  woman  was  dead. 
She  has  drunk  herself  to  death  !  '  said  the  mavor 

rli^v,  .1  "^r  *^^*  brought  the  news  of  his  brother's 
death,  the  contents  of  the  will  had  been  mentioned,  and 
It  was  a  legacy  of  six  hundred  dollars  to  the  glove-maker's 
widow,  who  had  once  been  his  mother's  maid  The  money 
was  to  be  paid,  according  to  the  mayor's  discretion,  in 
larger  or  smaller  sums,  to  her  or  to  her  child, 

'There  was  some  fuss  between  my  brother  and  her* 
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said  the  mayor.  *  It  'e  a  good  thing  that  she  is  dead  ;  for 
now  the  boy  will  have  the  whole,  and  I  will  get  him  into 
a  house  among  respectable  people.  He  may  turn  out  a 
reputable  worting  man.' 

And  Heaven  gave  its  blessing  to  these  words. 

So  the  mayor  sent  for  the  boy,  promised  to  take  care 


of  him,  and  added  that  it  was  a  good  thing  the  lad's  mother 
was  dead,  inasmuch  as  she  had  been  good  for  nothing. 

They  bore  her  to  the  churchyard,  to  the  cemetery  of  the 
poor,  and  Martha  planted  a  rose  tree  upon  the  gravo,  tnd 
the  boy  stood  beside  her. 

'  My  dear  mother  i '  he  cried,  as  the  tears  fell  fast.  '  Is 
it  true  what  they  said,  that  she  w.i  j  good  for  nothing  ?  ' 

•  No,  she  was  good  for  much  ! '  replied  the  old  servant. 
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and  she  looked  up  indignantly.  '  I  knew  it  many  a  year 
ago  and  more  than  all  since  last  night.  I  tell  you  she  was 
worth  much,  and  the  Lord  in  heaven  knows  it  is  trae  let 

nothTng  »  '^^'  *'  """"^  *'  ^*  '^°°'^''  "  ^^^  ^^  e^  f«' 
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It  was  a  rich,  a  happy  house  ;  all  were  cheerful  and  full 
nnK?'  J*^*^^'  servants,  and  friends  of  the  family;  for 
on  this  day  an  heir,  a  son,  had  been  bom,  and  mothe^  and 
child  were  doirg  exceedingly  well. 

««?lt  ^*°!Pj"  **^«  bed-chamber  had  been  partly  shaded. 
^«flt  •r'''^^^  were  guarded  by  heavy  curtail  of  some 
ml«l  ^^"^  ^*^T-  ^^^  ^^"^^  ^^  *Wck  and  soft  as  a 
Z^,-nl*r'  and  everything  invited  to  slumber-was 
?n^S^Y^*'"^^*r^  of  repose  ;  and  the  nurse  found  that, 
for  she  slept ;  and  here  she  might  sleep,  for  everythmg  was 
f^nTfh  K^^-  .  The  guardian  spirit  of  the  hdKfaned 
l^J^M^^  ^^"^  °i  -^?  ^  '  ^^^'  *^«  «l^Jd  at  the  mother's 

nSTw  In^'P'*^^  "t  '*  ""^"^  ^  ^"*  «^  «^"i"«  '^^^  ^^  endless 
«^f-  •  ,T.^  star  was  a  peari  of  happiness.  All  the 
good  fames  of  life  had  brought  their  gifts  to  the  new-born 
one ;  here  sparkled  health,  wealth,  fortune,  and  TovT^ 
'"^  f  ^^^'^Y.^^thing  that  man  can  wi'sh  for  on  eurth. 
spin^y^"^   ^^  presented  here,'  said  the  guardian 

nt\^^'  ?m5.®''^'"^^'"^C  ^^'^  *  ^°^^®  near  him,  the  voice 

waStinl^  "^       ^°^  ^^"^  ^^*-    T^^  ^i  pearl  is  yet 

«»,l^''?i''l?'    ^e^, nothing  should  be  wanting;  but  if  it 

fi       w  ^^^  ''^'^',^^*  "^^  g°  and  seek  the  powerful  fairy 
let  us  betake  ourselves  to  her  !  '  "^  ' 

'She  comes  !   she  will  come  some  day  unsought !    Her 
u  [  must  be  there,  so  that  the  complete  crown  may  be 

TelS^^  in^' T^  •?,  ^  ^^'^l-     W^^'^  ^^«  «he  dwell  ? 
J.eii  It  me,  and  I  will  procure  the  pearl.' 
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*  You  will  do  that  ? '  said  the  good  angel  of  the  child. 
'  I  will  lead  you  to  her  directly,  wherever  she  may  be.  She 
has  no  abiding-place — sometimes  she  comes  to  the  Em- 
ptor's palace,  sometimes  you  will  find  her  in  the  peasant's 
humble  cot ;  she  goes  by  no  person  without  leaving  a  trace  : 
she  brings  her  gift  to  all,  be  it  a  world  or  a  trifle  I  To  this 
child  also  she  must  come.  You  think  the  time  is  equally 
long,  but  not  equally  profitable.  Well,  then,  let  us  go  for 
this  pearl,  the  last  pearl  in  all  this  wealth.' 

And  hand  in  hand  they  floated  towards  the  spot  where 
the  fairy  was  now  lingering. 

It  was  a  great  house,  with  dark  windows  and  empty 
rooms  ,^  and  a  peculiar  stillness  reigned  therein  ;  a  whole 
row  r'  windows  had  been  opened,  so  that  the  rough  air 
could  penetrate  at  its  pleasure  :  the  long  white  hanging 
curtains  moved  to  and  fro  in  the  current  of  wind. 

In  the  middle  of  the  room  was  placed  an  open  coffin, 
and  in  this  rested  the  body  of  a  woman,  still  in  her  best 
years.  Fresh  roses  were  scattered  over  her,  so  that  only  the 
delicate  folded  hands  and  the  noble  face,  glorified  in  death 
by  the  solemn  look  of  consecration  and  entrance  to  the 
better  world,  were  visible. 

Around  the  coffin  stood  the  husband  and  the  children, 
a  whole  troop :  the  youngest  child  rested  on  the  father's 
arm,  and  all  bade  their  mother  the  last  farewell ;  the 
husband  kissed  her  hand,  the  hand  which  now  was  as 
a  withered  leaf,  but  which  a  short  time  ago  had  been  working 
and  striving  in  diligent  love  for  them  all.  Tears  of  sorrow 
fell  in  heavy  drops  to  the  floor  ;  but  not  a  word  was  spoken. 
The  silence  which  reigned  here  expressed  a  world  of  grief. 
With  silent  footsteps  and  with  many  a  sob  they  quitted  the 
room. 

A  burning  light  stands  in  the  room,  and  the  long  red 
wick  peers  out  high  above  the  flame  that  flickers  in  the 
current  of  air.  Strange  men  come  in,  and  lay  the  lid  on 
the  cofiin  over  the  dead  one,  and  drive  the  nails  firmly  in, 
and  the  blows  of  the  hammer  resoimd  through  the  house, 
and  echo  in  the  hearts  that  are  bleeding. 

*  Whither  art.  thou  leading  me  ?  '  asked  the  guardian 
spirit.  '  Here  dwells  no  fairy  whose  pearl  might  be  counted 
among  the  best  gifts  for  life  ! ' 
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•  Here  she  dwells  ;    here  in  this  sacred  hour '  said  f hA 
angel,  and  pointed  to  a  comer  of  the  room     'and  there 

f"  ^r  "and'pS^^^  ^H  "^^'^J  ^^^  takeTher'^at^aSd' 
rowers  and  pictures  ;  there,  whence,  like  the  beneficpnf 
fairy  of  the  house,  she  had  greeted  hi^band  Children  and 
fnends ;  whence,  like  the  sunbeams,  she  hkd  spread  ^ov 

-there  sat  a  strange  woman,  clad  in  long  garments     It 
was  Sorrow,  now  mistress  and  mother  here  in  the  dead 
^^L^-^t;  •  ^  *^°*  *«^^  ^"^^  d«^  into  her  lap  tnd 
h^rl  W    'tI  I  ^f  ^^T°«  ^^^  ^"  the  oSrs^o 
a'^taToft^venSd  SnTf'  '''  ^"'  ^'^  ^'''  ^^^^  '^^ 
it  SlEf  ^""^  of  Sorrow,  the  last,  which  must  not  be  wanting  ! 
^heightens  the  lustre  and  the  power  of  the  other  Ss 
Do  you  see  the  sheen  of  the  rffnbow-of  the  S^that 
unites  heaven  and  earth  ?    For  each  of  our  deTr  oSIs  who 
dies  and  leaves  us,  we  have  one  friend  more  in  Heaven  to 
ong  for      Through  the  earthly  night  w?  ga^  upward 
to  the  stars,  looking  for  perfection.    Contempktel  the 


TWO  MAIDENS 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  maiden  ?  I  mAan  urli«f  «,« 
paviours  call  a  maiden,  a  thing  with  whfch  tW  rim  down 
paving-stones  m  the  roads.    A  maiden  of  this  Idnd  S  made 

Stf  aT  iTn '  ^^  •  ^  *^^'°"'  *"^  ^^^  round  wJ?hTon 
Icress'  thrm,!  h^  ^^-'!  '^^"'rV*"^  ^*«  *  «tick  passed 
ofTh"  maS^  ^"  ""^*  '  *"^  *^^«  '''^^  ^-»-  ^he^rms 
In  thp  shed  stood  two  Maidens  of  this  kind  Thev  had 
their  place  among  shovels,  hand-carts,  whXrrowT  and 

com     t£ft   tC,'  M*-.^  *^  ^"  '^"^  'T^'^y  *^«  ^-^^  had 

'maidens '    but  ^h^^^   ""^"^   ^'^   ^T^^'   *«   ^   ^^"ed 
maioens      but     hand -ram  mers  ' ;    which  word  was  th*. 

newest  and  the  only  correct  designation  among  the  ^4ura 
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for  the  thing  we  all  know  from  the  old  times  by  the  name 
of  '  the  maiden  '. 

Now,  there  are  among  us  human  creatures  certain  indi- 
viduals who  are  known  as  '  emancipated  women ' ;  as,  for 
instance,  principals  of  institutions,  dancers  who  stand  pro- 
fessionally on  one  leg,  milliners,  and  sick  nurses  ;  and  with 
this  class  of  emancipated  women  the  two  maidens  in  the 
shed  associated  themselves.  They  were  '  maidens  '  among 
the  paviour  folk,  and  determined  not  to  give  up  this 


•-f;?^j^-^ 


honourable  appellation,  and  let  themselves  be  miscalled 
rammers. 

'  Maiden  is  a  human  name,  but  rammer  is  a  thing,  and 
we  won't  be  called  things — that  is  insulting  us.' 

'  My  lover  would  be  ready  to  give  up  his  engagement,' 
said  the  youngest,  who  was  betrothed  to  a  pile-driver  ;  and 
that  is  a  large  machine  which  drives  great  piles  into  the 
earth,  and  therefore  does  on  a  large  scale  what  the  maiden 
does  on  a  small  one.  '  He  wants  to  marry  me  as  a  Maiden, 
but  whether  he  would  have  me,  were  I  a  rammer,  is  a 
question  ;  so  I  won't  have  my  name  changed.' 

*  And  I,'  said  the  elder  one,  '  would  rather  have  both 
my  arms  broken  ofif.' 
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the  ?^i?K  ^^^^'^"T^^'  °^  *  ^^^^'®"*  opinion  ;  and 
the  Wheelbarrow  was  looked  upon  as  of  some  conseqience. 

wJnf  ir''?'^^'^  ^"^'f  a  quarter  of  a  coach,  because  he 
went  about  upon  one  wheel. 

rn  Jr«T'*  '^"'f  ^''  5^  '*'"*'  '  *^**  *he  name  "  maiden  "  is 
common  enough,  and  not  nearly  so  refined  as  "  rammer", 

^L  K™?f''u '  "^^'"^  ^*"^^  ^*«  al«o  been  proposed,  and 
through  which  you  would  be  introduced  into  the  category 
of  seals  ;  and  only  thmk  of  the  great  stamp  of  state,  which 


i.:-^^^^?>^.<:^ 


impresses  the  royal  seal  that  gives  effect  to  the  laws  '    No 
in  your  case  I  would  surrender  my  maiden  name.' 
1^  ^O'  certainly  not !  '  exclaimed  the  elder.     '  I  am  too 
old  for  that.' 

^  _I  presume  you  have  lever  heard  of  what  is  called 
i^uropean  necessity  "  ?  '  observed  the  honest  Measuring 
lape.  One  must  be  able  to  adapt  oneself  to  time  and 
circumstances  and  if  there  is  a  law  that  the  "  maiden  "  is 
to  be  called  rammer  ".  why,  she  must  be  called  "  ram- 
™er  ,  for  everything  has  its  measure.' 
•  T    u    \J^  ^^'^  ^^^^  ^  *  change,'  said  the  younger, 

on/^ml  ^7^"'-*?  ^,'^""^  "M^««y"'  ^or  that  reminds 
one  a  little  of  maidens. 

'  But  I  would  rather  be  chopped  to  bits,'  said  the  elder. 
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At  last  they  all  went  to  work.  The  Maidens  rode — that 
is,  they  were  put  in  t.  wheelbarrow,  and  that  was  a  dis- 
tinction ;  but  still  they  were  called  '  hand-rammers  '. 

'  Mai ! '  they  said,  as  they  were  bumped  upon  the 

pavement.  '  Mai !  '  and  they  were  very  nearly  pro- 
nouncing the  whole  word  '  maiden ' ;  but  they  broke  off 
short,  and  swallowed  the  last  syllable  ;  for  they  considered 
it  beneath  their  dignity  to  protest.  But  they  always  called 
each  other  '  maiden  ',  and  praised  the  good  old  daj^s  in 
which  everything  had  been  called  by  its  right  name,  and 
those  who  were  maidens  were  called  maidens.  And  they 
remained  as  they  were  ;  for  the  pile-driver  really  broke  off 
his  engagement  with  the  younger  one,  for  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  a  rammer. 


IN  THE  UTTERMOST  PARTS  OF  THE  SEA 


Some  great  ships  had  been  sent  up  towards  the  North 
Pole,  to  explore  the  most  distant  coasts,  and  to  try  how 
far  men  might  penetrate  up  there.  For  more  than  a  year 
they  had  already  been  pushing  their  way  among  ice  and 
mist,  and  had  endured  many  hardships  ;  and  now  the 
winter  was  begun,  and  the  sun  had  disappeared.  For  many 
many  weeks  there  would  now  be  a  long  night.  All  aroimd 
was  a  single  field  of  ice  ;  the  ships  had  been  made  fast 
to  it,  and  the  snow  had  piled  itself  up  in  great  masses, 
and  out  of  these,  huts  had  been  built  in  the  form  of  beehives, 
some  of  them  large  as  our  old  grave-mounds,  others  only 
containing  room  enough  for  two  or  four  men.  But  it  was 
not  dark,  for  the  Northern  Lights  flamed  red  and  blue, 
like  great  continual  fireworks  ;  and  the  snow  glistened, 
so  that  the  night  here  was  one  long,  flaming  twilight  hour. 
When  the  gleam  was  brightest,  the  natives  came  in  crowds, 
wonderful  to  behold  in  their  hairy  fur  dresses  ;  and  they 
rode  in  sledges  formed  of  blocks  of  ice,  and  brought  with 
them  furs  in  great  bundles,  so  that  the  snow  houses  were 
furnished  with  warm  carpets ;  and,  in  turn,  the  furs  also 
served  for  coverlets  when  the  jsailora  went  to  bed  under 
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their  roofs  of  snow,  while  outside  it  froze  in  far  different 
^hion  than  in  the  hardest  winter  hero  with  us  In^ul 
regions  it  wa^  still  the  late  autumn-time  ;  and  the;  thouX 

and  nMhP  ^^r'  *"5  '^r«^'  «^  *t^«  sunshine  ^at  home 
?h  l^u  r^}"""^  "-"^  ^  ^^^««  o^  the  trees.  The  0^ 
fn  n'^tl^nf^Ji  'VT  f ^""^"«'  *"^  *"»«  *«  go  *«  sleep  ;  and 

elvTsout  to  1?  'Th'"""  ^^^  alr^aay^tretched^hem 
seives  out  to  rest  The  younger  of  these  had  his  best 
dearest  treasure,  that  he  had  brought  from  home--the 

f^  »,-  TL^,?*^*  '^  ^*y  beneath  his  head,  and  ho  know 
from  his  childish  years  what  was  written  in  t.  Eve%  dav 
he  read  in  the  book,  and  often  the  holy  words  elm?  irS 
his  mmd  where  it  is  written,  '  If  I  take  tTe  wines  of  S^ 
morning,  and  flee  into  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  fL  even 

me'-  Inrundeftherfl  *"^  ^V."«^*  hand  shafrupS 
,^  f.jVK  k  ""^^"^the  mfluence  of  these  words  of  truth  and 
in  faith,  he  closed  his  eyes,  and  sleep  came  upon  him  aSd 

fe     n-^^"'*?'^^'**"^"  °f  Providence  to  the  spSrit 

1^?  rit  hffek^thTVr^^'!?  "^"^  '^^  ^y  ^^  'to 
Its  rest     he  felt  this  life,  and  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  dear 

bree^f ^Tum„,r'"*'''  7'^  ^""^^"«'  ^  ^  *he  S?d 
hL  wi,  K  u  ,T\^T  P^*y^"«  *''ound  him;  and  over 
his  bed  he  beheld  a  brightness,  as  if  something  were  shining 

i:ihoWe1riZ' f  ^"^"-  «^.  'H"^  "P  hil  h^:^  an! 
oenoia,  the  bnght  gleam  was  neither  waU  nor  roof   but 

came  from  the  mighty  pinions  of  an  angel    Lrwhose 

beaming  face  he  was  gazing.    As  if  from  the  cip  ofrmy 

the  angel  arose  from  among  the  leaves  of  the  Bible  and  on 

his  stretching  out  his  arm.  the  walls  of  the  snow  hut^nk 

down  around,  as  though  they  had  been  a  light  airy  veU  of 

mist;    the  green  meadows  and  hillocks  of  home   and  its 

TA7Zt  ^^^  'r*^  r ""^  ^^™  ^«  *h«  qS  sunshine 
of  a  beauteous  autumn  day ;    the  nest  of  the  stork  was 

!?f'^'u^?u  'i^  ^"^^  «^"'  ^^""g  to  the  Jd  apple  tS 
although  the  leaves  had  fallen  ;  the  red  hirgleamed  S 
the  magpie  whist  ed  in  the  green  cage  over  tS  wSw  of 
the  peasant's  cottage  that  was  his  home ;  the  mZ)2 
whistled  the  tune  that  had  been  taught  him  a^d  The 
grandmother  hung  green  food  around  the  cage  'as  he  the 
grandson,  had  been  accustomed  to  do ;  and  the  daughter 
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of  the  blacksmith,  very  young  and  fair,  stood  by  the  well 
drawing  water,  and  nodded  to  the  grand-dame,  and  the 
old  woman  nodded  to  her,  and  showed  her  a  letter  that 
had  come  from  a  long  way  off.  That  very  morning  the 
letter  had  arrived  from  the  cold  regions  of  the  North — 
there  where  the  grandson  was  resting  in  the  hand  of  God. 
And  they  smiled  and  wept  ;  and  he,  far  away  among 
the  ice  and  snow,  under  the  pinions  of  the  angel,  he,  too, 
smiled  and  wept  with  them  in  spirit,  for  he  saw  them  and 
heard  them.  And  from  the  letter  they  read  aloud  the 
words  of  Holy  Writ,  that  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea 
His  right  hand  would  be  a  stay  and  a  safety.  And  the 
sound  of  a  beauteous  hymn  welled  up  all  around ;  and 
the  angel  spread  his  wings  like  a  veil  over  the  sleeping 
vouth.  The  vision  had  fled,  and  it  grew  dark  in  the  snow 
hut ;  but  the  Bible  rested  beneath  his  head,  and  faith  and 
hope  dwelt  in  his  soul.  God  was  with  him  ;  and  he  carried 
home  about  with  him  in  his  heart,  even  in  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  sea. 


THE  MONEY-PIG 

In  the  nursery  a  number  of  toys  lay  strewn  about :  high 
up,  on  the  wardrobe,  stood  the  Money-box,  it  was  of  clay 
in  the  shape  of  a  little  pig ;  of  course  the  pig  had  a  slit 
in  its  back,  and  this  slit  had  been  so  enlarged  with  a  knife 
that  whole  dollar-pieces  could  slip  through  ;  nd,  indeed, 
two  such  had  slipped  mto  the  box,  besides  a  number  of 
pence.  The  Money-pig  was  stufled  so  full  that  it  could  no 
longer  rattle,  and  that  is  the  highest  point  a  Money-pig 
can  attain.  There  it  stood  upon  the  cupboard,  high  and 
lofty,  looking  down  upon  everything  else  in  the  room.  It 
knew  very  well  that  what  it  had  in  its  stomach  vould  have 
bought  all  the  toys,  and  that 's  what  we  call  ujkving  self- 
respect. 

The  others  thought  of  that  too  even  if  they  did  not 
exactly  express  it,  for  there  were  many  other  things  to 
8T>eak  of.    One  of  the  drawers  was  half  pulled  out,  and 
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there  lay  a  great  handsome  Doll,  though  she  was  some- 
what old,  and  her  neck  had  been  mended.  She  looked  out 
and  said, — 

'Shall  we  now  play  at  men  and  women,  for  that  is 
always  something  ?  ' 

And  now  there  was  a  general  uproar,  and  even  the  framed 
prints  on  the  walls  turned  round  and  showed  that  there 
was  a  wrong  side  to  them ;  but  they  did  not  do  it  to 
protest  against  the  proposal. 

It  was  late  at  night ;  the  moon  shoiie  through  the 
window-frames  and  gave  free  light.  Now  the  game  was 
about  to  begin,  and  all,  even  the  children's  Go-Cart,  which 
certainly  belonged  to  the  coarser  playthings,  were  invited 
to  take  part  in  the  sport. 

'  Each  one  has  his  own  pecuUar  value,'  said  the  Go-Cart : 
*  we  cannot  all  be  noblemen.  There  must  be  some  who 
do  the  work,  as  the  saying  is.' 

The  Money-pig  was  the  only  one  who  received  a  written 
invitation,  for  he  was  of  high  standing,  and  they  were 
afraid  he  would  not  accept  a  verbal  message.  Indeed,  he 
did  not  answer  to  say  whether  he  would  come,  nor  did  he 
come  :  if  he  was  to  take  a  part,  he  must  enjoy  the  sport 
from  his  own  home  ;  they  were  to  arrange  accordingly,  and 
so  they  did. 

The  little  toy  theatre  was  now  put  up  in  such  a  way 
that  the  Money-pig  could  look  directly  in.  They  wanted 
to  begin  with  a  comedy,  and  afterwards  there  was  to  be 
a  tea  party  and  a  discussion  for  mental  improvement,  and 
with  this  latter  part  they  began  immediately.  The  Rocking- 
Horse  spoke  of  training  and  race,  the  Go-Cart  of  railways 
and  steam  power,  for  all  this  belonged  to  their  profession, 
and  it  was  something  they  could  talk  about.  The  Clock 
talked  politics— -ticks — ticks— and  knew  what  was  the  time 
of  day,  though  it  was  whispered  he  did  not  go  correctly ; 
the  Bamboo  Cane  stood  there,  stiff  and  proud,  for  he  was 
conceited  about  his  brass  ferrule  and  his  silver  top,  for  being 
thus  bound  above  and  below ;  and  on  the  sofa  lay  two 
worked  Cushions,  pretty  and  stupid.  And  now  the  play 
began.  *^    ^ 

All  sat  and  looked  on,  and  it  was  requested  that  the 
audience  should  applaud  and  crack  and  stamp  according 
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as  they  were  gratified.  But  the  Riding-Whip  said  he  never 
cracked  for  old  people,  only  for  young  ones  who  were  not 
yet  married. 

'  I  crack  for  everything,'  said  the  Cracker. 

And  these  were  the  thoughts  they  had  while  the  play 
went  on.  The  piece  was  worthless,  but  it  was  well  played  ; 
all  the  characters  turned  their  painted  side  to  the  audience, 
for  they  were  so  made  that  they  should  only  be  looked  at 
from  that  side,  and  not  from  the  other ;  and  all  played 
wonderfully  well,  coming  out  quite  beyond  the  lamps, 
because  the  wires  were  a  Uttle  too  long,  but  that  only  made 
them  come  out  the  more.  The  mended  Doll  was  so  affected 
that  she  burst  at  the  mended  place  in  her  neck,  and  the 
Money-pig  was  so  enchanted  in  his  way  that  he  formed 
the  resolution  to  do  something  for  one  of  the  players,  and 
to  remeniber  him  in  his  will  as  the  one  who  should  be 
buried  with  him  in  the  family  vault  when  matters  were 
so  far  advanced. 

It  was  true  enjoyment,  so  that  they  quite  gave  up  the 
thoughts  of  tea,  and  only  carried  out  the  idea  of  mental 
recreation.  That 's  what  they  called  playing  at  men  and 
women  ;  and  there  was  no  malice  in  it,  for  they  were  only 
playing ;  and  each  one  thought  of  himself  and  of  what 
the  Money-pig  might  think ;  and  the  Money-pig  thought 
farthest  of  all,  for  he  thought  of  making  his  will  and  of 
his  burial.  And  when  might  this  come  to  pass  ?  Certainly 
far  sooner  than  was  expected.  Crack  !  it  fell  down  from 
the  cupboard— fell  on  the  ground,  and  was  broken  to 
pieces  ;  and  the  pennies  hopped  and  da.iced  :  the  little 
ones  turned  round  like  tops,  and  the  bigger  ones  rolled 
away,  particularly  the  one  great  Silver  Dollar  who  wanted 
to  go  out  into  the  world.  And  he  came  out  into  the  world, 
and  they  all  succeeded  in  doing  so.  The  pieces  of  ihe 
Monf  y-pig  were  put  into  the  dust-bin  ;  but  the  next  day 
a  new  Money-pig  was  standing  on  the  cupboard  :  it  had 
not  yet  a  farthing  in  its  stomach,  and  therefore  could  not 
rattle,  and  in  this  it  was  like  the  other.  But  that  was 
a  beginning — and  with  that  we  will  make  an  end. 
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IB  AND  CHRISTINE 

Not  far  from  the  stream  Gudenaa,  in  the  forest  of  Silke- 
borg,  a  great  ridge  of  land  rises  and  stretches  along  like 
a  wall.     By  this  ridge,  westward,  stands  a  farm-house, 
surrounded  by  poor  land ;   the  sandy  soil  is  seen  through 
the   spare   rye   and   wheat   that   grow  upon   it.    Some 
years  have  elapaed  smoe  the  time  of  which  we  speak.    The 
people  who  lived  here  cultivated  the  fields,  and  moreover 
kept  three  sheep,  a  pig,  and  two  oxen  ;  in  fact,  they  sup- 
ported themselves  quite  comfortably,  for  they  had  enough 
to  live  on  if  they  took  things  as  they  came.    Indeed,  they 
could  have  managed  to  save  enough  to  keep  two  horses ; 
but,  like  the  other  peasants  of  the  neighbourhood,  they 
said,  '  The  horse  eats  itself  up  '—that  is  to  say,  it  eats  as 
much  as  it  earns.     Jeppe-Jens  cultivated  his  field  in 
summer.    In  the  winter  he  made  wooden  shoes,  and  then 
he  had  an  a^jistant,  a  journeyman,  who  understood  how 
to  make  the  wooden  shoes  strong,  and  light,  and  graceful. 
They  carved  shoes  and  spoons,  and  that  brought  in  money. 
It  would  have  been  wronging  the  Jeppe-Jenses  to  call  them 
poor  people. 

Little  lb,  a  boy  seven  years  old,  the  only  child  of  the 
family,  would  sit  by,  looking  at  the  workmen,  cutting  at 
a  stick,  and  occasionally  cutting  his  finger.  But  one  day 
he  had  cut  two  pieces  of  wood,  so  that  they  looked  like 
little  wooden  shoes  ;  and  these  he  wanted  to  give  to  little 
Christine.  She  was  the  boatman's  daughter,  and  was  grace- 
ful and  delicate  as  a  gentleman's  child;  had  she  been 
differently  dressed,  no  one  would  have  imagined  that  she 
came  out  of  the  hut  on  the  neighbouring  heath.  There 
lived  her  father,  who  was  a  widower,  ant  '^ported  him- 
self by  carrying  firewood  in  his  great  boat  ouc  of  the  forest 
down  to  the  eel-weir  of  Silkeborg,  and  sometimes  even  to 
the  distant  town  of  Randers.  He  had  no  one  who  could 
take  care  of  little  Christine,  who  was  a  year  younger  than 
lb,  and  therefore  the  child  was  almost  always  with  him 
in  his  boat,  or  in  the  forest  among   the  heath  plants 
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and  barberry  bushes.  When  he  had  to  go  as  far  as 
Randers,  he  would  bring  little  Christine  to  stay  at  the 
Jeppe-Jenses'. 

lb  and  Christine  agreed  verv  well  in  every  particular : 
they  dug  in  the  ground  together  for  treasures,  and  they 
ran  and  crept,  and  one  day  they  ventured  together  up 
the  high  ndgo,  and  a  long  way  into  the  forest ;  they 
found  a  few  snipe's  eggs  there,  and  that  was  a  great  event 
for  them. 

lb  had  never  been  on  the  heath,  nor  had  he  ever  been 
on  the  river.  But  even  this  was  to  happen  ;  for  Christine's 
father  once  invited  him  to  go  with  them,  and  on  the  evening 
before  the  excursion,  lb  went  home  with  him. 

Next  morning  early,  the  two  children  were  sitting  high 
up  on  the  pile  of  firewood  in  the  boat,  eating  bread  and 
raspberries.  Christine's  father  and  his  assistant  propelled 
the  beat  with  staves.  They  had  the  current  with  them, 
and  swiftly  they  gUded  «'  vm  the  stream,  through  the  lakes 
which  sometimes  seemed  shut  in  by  woods  and  reeds. 
But  there  was  always  room  for  them  to  pass,  even  if 
the  old  trees  bent  quite  forward  over  the  water,  and  the 
old  oaks  bent  down  their  bare  branches,  as  if  they  had 
turn^  up  their  sleeves,  and  wanted  to  show  their  knotty 
naked  arms.  Old  alder  trees,  which  the  stream  had  washed 
away  from  the  bank,  clung  with  their  roots  to  the  bottom 
of  the  stream,  and  looked  like  little  wooded  islands.  The 
water-lilies  rocked  themselves  on  the  river.  It  was  a 
splendid  excursion  ;  and  at  last  they  came  to  the  great 
eel-weir,  whero  the  water  rushed  through  the  flood-gates  ; 
that  was  something  for  lb  and  Christine  to  see  ! 

In  those  days  there  was  no  manufactory  there,  nor  was 
there  any  town  :  only  the  old  farm-yard,  and  the  stock 
there  was  not  large  ;  and  the  rushing  of  the  water  through 
the  weir  and  the  cry  of  the  wild  ducks  were  the  only  signs 
of  life  in  Silkeborg.  After  the  firewood  had  been  unloaded, 
the  father  of  Christine  bought  a  whole  bundle  of  eels  and 
a  slaughtered  sucking-pig,  and  all  was  put  into  a  basket 
and  placed  in  the  stem  of  the  boat.  Then  they  went  back 
again  up  the  stream ;  but  the  wind  was  favourable,  and 
when  the  sails  were  hoisted  it  was  as  good  as  if  two  horses 
had  been  harnessed  to  the  boat. 
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When  they  had  arrived  at  a  point  in  the  stream  whore 
the  assistant-boatman  dwelt,  a  little  way  from  the  bank, 
the  beat  was  moored,  and  the  two  men  landed,  after 
exhorting  the  children  to  sit  still.  But  the  children  did 
not  do  that  very  long.  They  must  be  peepmg  into  the 
basket  m  which  the  eels  and  the  sucking-pig  had  been 
placed,  and  they  must  needs  pull  the  sucking-pig  out,  and 
take  It  in  their  hands  ;  and  as  both  wanted  to  hold  it  at 
the  same  time,  it  came  to  pass  that  they  let  it  fall  into  the 
water,  and  the  suckinr  -'>ig  drifted  away  with  the  stream— 
and  here  was  a  terr'bl      rent ! 

lb  jumped  ashore,  and  ran  a  little  distance  along  the 
bank,  and  Christine  sprang  after  him. 
'  Take  me  with  you  ! '  she  cried. 

And  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  deep  in  the  thicket, 
and  could  no  longer  see  either  the  boat  or  the  bank.    They 
ran  on  a  little  farther,  and  then  Christine  fell  down  on  the 
grourd  and  began  to  cry  ;  but  lb  picked  her  up. 
'  Follow  me  ! '  he  cried.     '  The  house  lies  over  there.' 
But  the  house  was  not  there.    They  wandered  on  and 
on,  over  the  withered  leaves,  and  over  dry  fallen  branches 
that  crackled  beneath  their  feet.    Soon  they  heard  a  loud 
piercing  scream.    They  stood  still  and  listened,  and  pre- 
sently the  scream  of  an  eagle  again  sounded  through  the 
wood.  It  was  an  ugly  scream,  and  they  were  frightened  at  it ; 
but  before  them,  in  the  thick  wood,  the  most  beautiful 
blueberries  grew  in  wonderful  profusion.     They  were  so 
mvitmg  that  the  children  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
stop ;   and  they  lingered  for  some  time,  eating  the  blue- 
berries till  they  had  quite  blue  mouths  and  blue  cheeks. 
Now  again  they  heard  the  cry  they  had  heard  before. 
'  We  shall  get  into  trouble  about  the  pig,'  said  Christine. 
Come,  let  us  go  to  our  house,'  said  lb ;    'it  is  here  in 
the  wood.' 

And  they  went  forward.  They  presently  came  to  a  road, 
but  it  did  not  lead  them  home  ;  and  darkness  came  on, 
and  they  were  afraid.  The  wonderful  stilhiess  that  reigned 
around  was  interrupted  now  and  then  by  the  shrill  cries 
of  the  great  homed  owl  and  of  the  birds  that  were  strange 
to  them.  At  last  they  both  lost  themselves  in  a  thicket. 
Christine  cried,  and  lb  cried  too  ;  and  after  they  had  cried 
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for  a  time,  they  threw  themselves  down  on  the  dry  leaves, 
and  went  fast  asleep. 

The  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens  when  the  two  children 

awoke.  Thev  were  cold  ;  but  on  the  hillock  close  at  hand  the 

sun  shone  through  the  trees,  and  there  they  thought  they 

would  warm  themselves  ;   and  from  there  lb  fancied  they 

would  be  able  to  see  his  parents'  house.    But  they  were 

far  away  from  that,  in  quite  another  part  of  the  forest. 

Ihey  clambered  to  the  top  of  the  rising  ground,  and  found 

themselves  on  the  summit  of  a  slope  running  down  to  the 

marmn  of  a  transparent  lake.    They  could  see  fish  in  great 

numbers  m  the  pure  water  illumined  by  the  sun's  rays. 

This  spectacle  was  quite  a  sudden  surprise  for  them; 

close  beside  them  grew  a  nut  tree  covered  with  the  finest 

nuts ;   and  now  they  picked  the  nuts  and  cracked  them, 

amd  ate  the  delicate  young  kernels,  which  had  only  just 

begun  to  form.    But  there  was  another  surprise  and  another 

fright  in  store  for  them.    Out  of  the  thicket  stepped  a  tall 

old  woman  :  her  face  was  quite  brown,  and  her  hair  was 

deep  black  and  shining.    The  whites  of  her  eyes  gleamed 

u     1?  ^^^^  5   o»  *ier  back  she  carried  a  bundle,  and  in 

her  hand  she  bore  a  knotted  stick.    She  was  a  gipsy.    The 

children  did  not  at  once  understand  what  she  said.    She 

brought  three  nuts  out  of  her  pocket,  and  told  them  that 

m  these  nuts  the  most  beautiful,  the  loveliest  things  were 

hidden,  for  they  were  wishing-nuts. 

lb  looked  at  her,  and  she  seemed  so  friendly  that  he 
plucked  up  courage  and  asked  Ler  if  she  would  give  him 
the  nuts  ;  and  the  woman  gave  them  to  him,  and  gathered 
sonje  more  for  herself,  a  whole  pocketful,  from  the  nut  tree. 
And  lb  and  Christine  looked  at  the  wishing-nuts  with 
great  eyes. 

*  Is  there  a  carriage  with  a  pair  of  horses  in  this  nut  ? ' 
he  asked. 

'Yes,  there's  a  golden  carriage  with  golden  horses,' 
answered  the  woman. 

'Then  give  me  the  nut,'  said  little  Christine. 

And  lb  gave  it  to  her,  and  the  strange  woman  tied  it 
m  her  pocket-handkerchief  for  her. 

'  Is  there  in  this  nut  a  pretty  little  neckerchief,  like  the 
one  Chnstme  wears  round  her  neck  ? '  inquked  lb. 
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'  There  are  ten  neckerchiefs  in  it,'  answered  the  woman. 
*  There  are  beautiful  dresses  in  it,  and  stockings,  and  a  hat.' 

•  Then  I  will  have  that  one  too,'  cried  little  Christine. 

And  lb  gave  her  the  second  nut  also.  The  third  was 
a  little  black  thing. 

'  That  one  you  can  >  eep,'  said  Christin'^  •  '  and  it  is 
a  pretty  one  too.' 

'  What  is  in  it  ?  '  inquired  lb. 

'  The  best  of  all  things  for  you,'  replied  the  gipsy  woman. 

And  lb  held  the  nut  very  tight.  The  woman  promisetl 
to  lead  the  children  into  the  right  path,  so  that  they  might 
find  their  way  home  ;  and  now  they  went  forward,  cer- 
tainly in  quite  a  diflferent  direction  from  the  path  they 
should  have  followed.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  suspect  the  gipsy  woman  of  wanting  to  steal  the 
children.  In  the  wild  wood-path  thev  met  the  forest  bailiff, 
who  knew  lb ;  and  by  his  help,  lb  and  Christine  both 
arrived  at  home,  where  theii-  friends  had  been  very  anxious 
about  them.  They  were  pardoned  and  forgiven,  although 
they  had  indeed  both  deserved  to  get  into  trouble ;  firstly, 
because  they  had  let  the  sucking-pig  fall  into  the  water, 
ard  secondly,  because  they  had  run  away. 

Christine  was  taken  back  to  her  father  on  the  heath, 
and  lb  remained  in  the  farm-house  by  the  wood.  The 
first  thing  he  did  in  the  evening  was  to  bring  forth  out 
of  his  pocket  the  nut,  in  which  '  the  best  thing  of  all '  was 
said  to  be  enclosed.  He  placed  it  carefully  between  the 
door  and  the  door-frame,  and  then  shut  the  door  so  as  to 
break  the  nut ;  but  there  was  not  much  kernel  in  it.  The 
nut  looked  as  if  it  were  filled  with  snuff  or  black  rich  earth  ; 
it  was  what  we  call  hollow,  or  worm-eaten. 

'  Yes,  that 's  exactly  what  I  thought,'  said  lb.  '  How 
could  the  very  best  thing  be  contained  in  this  little  nut  ? 
And  Christine  will  get  just  as  little  out  of  her  two  nuts, 
and  will  have  neither  fine  clothes  nor  golden  carriage.' 

And  winter  came  on,  and  the  new  year  began  ;  indeed, 
several  years  went  by. 

lb  was  now  to  be  confirmee],  and  the  clergyman  lived 
a  long  way  off.  About  this  time  the  boatman  one  day 
visited  Ib's  parents,  and  told  them  that  Christine  v.  .s  now 
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going  into  service,  and  that  she  had  been  really  fortunate 
in  getting  a  remarkably  good  place,  and  falling  into  worthy 
hands. 

•  Only  think  ! '  he  said  ;  '  she  is  going  to  the  rich  inn- 
keeper's, in  the  inn  at  Heming,  far  towards  the  west.  She 
is  to  assist  the  hostess  in  keeping  the  house ;  and  after- 
wards, if  she  takes  to  it  well,  and  stays  to  be  confirmed 
there,  the  people  are  going  to  keep  her  with  them.' 

And  lb  and  Christine  took  leave  of  one  another.  People 
called  them  sweethearts  ;  and  at  parting,  the  girl  showed 
lb  that  she  had  still  the  two  nuts  which  he  had  given  her 
long  ago,  during  their  wanderings  in  the  forest ;  and  she 
told  him,  moreover,  that  in  a  drawer  she  had  carefully  kept 
the  little  wooden  shoes  which  he  had  carved  as  a  present 
for  her  in  their  childish  days.   And  thereupon  they  parted. 

lb  was  confirmed.  But  he  remained  in  his  mother's 
house,  for  he  had  become  a  clever  maker  of  wooden  shoes, 
and  in  summer  he  looked  after  the  field.  His  mother  had* 
no  one  else  to  do  this,  for  his  father  was  dead. 

Only  seldom  he  got  news  of  Christine  from  some  passing 
postilion  or  eel-fisher.  But  she  was  well  ofE  at  the  rich 
innkeeper's  ;  and  after  she  had  been  confirmed,  she  wrote 
a  letter  to  her  father,  and  sent  a  kind  message  to  lb  and 
Ins  mother ;  and  in  the  letter  there  was  mention  made  of 
six  new  shifts  and  a  fine  new  gown,  which  Christine  had 
received  from  her  master  and  mistress.  This  was  certainly 
good  news. 

Next  spring,  there  was  a  knock  one  day  at  the  door  of 
our  Ib's  old  mother,  and  behold,  the  boatman  and  Christine 
stepped  into  the  room.  She  had  come  on  a  visit  to  spend 
a  day :  a  carriage  had  to  come  from  the  Heming  Inn  to 
the  next  village,  and  she  had  taken  the  opportimity  to 
see  her  friends  once  again.  She  looked  as  handsome  as 
a  real  lady,  and  she  had  a  pretty  gown  on,  which  had  been 
well  sewn,  and  made  expressly  for  her.  There  she  stood, 
in  grand  array,  and  lb  was  in  his  working  clothes.  He  could 
not  utter  a  word  :  he  certainly  seized  her  hand,  and  held 
it  fast  in  his  own,  and  was  heartily  glad  ;  but  he  could 
not  get  his  tongue  to  obey  him.  Christine  was  not  embar- 
rassed, however,  for  she  went  on  talking  and  talking,  and, 
moreover,  kissed  lb  on  his  mouth  in  the  heartiest  manner! 
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'  Do  you  really  not  know  me  •  '  she  asked  ;  but  even 
afterwards,  when  they  were  left  quite  by  themselves,  and 
he  stood  there  still  holding  her  hand  in  his,  he  could 
only  say, 

'  You  look  quite  like  a  real  lady,  and  I  am  so  uncouth. 
How  often  I  have  thought  of  you,  Christine,  and  of  the 
old  times  !  ' 

And  arm  in  arm  they  sauntered  up  the  great  ridge,  and 
looked  across  the  stream  towards  the  heath,  towards  the 
great  heather  banks.  It  was  perfectly  silent ;  but  by  the 
time  they  parted  it  had  grown  quite  clear  to  him  that 
Christine  must  be  his  wife.  Had  they  not,  even  in  their 
childhood,  been  called  sweethearts  ?  To  him  they  seemed 
to  be  really  engaged  to  each  other,  though  neither  of  them 
had  spoken  a  word  on  the  subject.  Only  for  a  few  more 
hours  could  they  remain  together,  for  Christine  was  obliged 
to  go  back  into  the  next  village,  from  whence  the  carriage 
was  to  start  early  next  morning  for  Heming.  Her  father 
and  lb  escorted  her  as  far  as  the  village.  It  was  a  fair 
moonlight  evening,  and  when  they  reached  their  destina- 
tion, and  lb  still  held  Christine's  hand  in  his  own,  he  could 
not  let  it  go.  His  eyes  brightened,  but  still  the  words 
came  halting  over  his  lips.  Yet  they  came  from  the  depths 
of  his  heart,  when  he  said, 

'  If  you  have  not  become  too  grand,  Christine,  and  if 
vou  can  make  up  your  mind  to  live  with  me  in  my  mother's 
house  as  my  wife,  we  must  become  a  wedded  pair  some 
day  ;  but  we  can  wait  a  while  yet.' 

•  Yes,  let  us  wait  for  a  time,  lb,'  she  replied  ;  and  she 
pressed  his  hand,  and  he  kissed  her  lips.  '  I  trust  in  you, 
lb,'  said  Christine  ;  *  and  I  think  that  I  love  you— but 
I  will  sleep  upon  it.' 

And  with  that  they  parted.  And  on  the  way  home  lb 
told  the  boatman  that  he  and  Christine  were  as  good  as 
betrothed  ;  and  the  boatman  declared  he  had  always 
expected  it  would  turn  out  so  ;  and  he  went  home  with 
lb,  and  remained  that  night  in  the  young  man's  house  ; 
but  nothing  further  was  said  of  the  betrothal. 

A  year  passed  by,  in  the  course  of  which  two  letters 
were  exchanged  between  lb  and  Christine.  The  signature 
was  prefaced  by  the  words,  '  Faithful  till  death  !  '    One 
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day  the  boatman  came  in  to  lb,  and  brought  him  a  grpetine 
from  Chnstme.  What  he  had  further  to  say  was  brought 
?u  V  nu°?^®^^**  hesitating  fashion,  but  it  was  to  the  effect 
tnat  Chnstme  was  ahnost  more  than  prosperous,  for  she 
was  a  pretty  girl,  courted  and  loved.  The  son  of  the  host 
Had  been  home  on  a  visit ;  he  was  employed  in  the  office 
of  some  great  institution  in  Copenhagen  ;  and  he  was  very 
much  pleased  with  Christine,  and  she  had  taken  a  fancy 
to  ium  :  his  parents  were  not  unwilling,  but  it  lay  very 
much  on  Christine's  mind  that  lb  had  such  a  fancy  for 
her  ;  and  so  she  had  thought  of  refusing  this  great  piece 
of  good  fortune,' said  the  bowman.  »         »        ^ 

At  first  lb  said  not  a  word,  but  he  became  as  white  as 
the  wall,  and  slightly  shook  his  head.    Then  he  said  slowly 

.  ^stme  must  not  thrust  her  good  fortune  away  '        ' 
Then  do  you  write  a  few  wor^  to  her,'  said  the  boat- 
man. 

And  lb  sat  down  to  write  ;  but  he  could  not  manage  it 
well :  the  words  would  not  come  as  he  wished  them  •  and 
first  he  altered,  and  then  he  tore  up  the  page  ;   but  the 
next  morning  a  letter  lay  ready  to  be  sent  to  Christine 
and  here  it  is  : 

I  have  read  the  letter  you  have  sent  to  your  father,  and  gather  from 
It  that  vou  are  prospering  in  aU  ttungs,  and  that  there  is  a  prospect  of 
higher  fortune  for  you.  Ask  your  heart,  Chnstme,  and  think  weTover 
what  you  are  going  into,  if  you  take  me  for  your  husband;  what  I 
possess  IS  but  htt^^.  Do  not  think  of  me,  or  my  position,  but  think  of 
vour  own  welfare.  You  are  bound  to  me  by  no  promise,  and  if  in  vour 
heart  you  have  given  me  one,  I  release  you  from  it.  May  aU  the  jov  of 
the  world  be  yours,  Christine.     Heaven  wiU  have  comfort  for  my  heart. 

Ever  your  sincere  friend,        Ib. 

And  the  letter  was  dispatched,  and  Christine  duly  re- 
ceived it. 

In  the  course  of  that  November  her  banns  were  published 
IP  the  church  on  the  heath,  and  in  Copenhagen,  where  her 
bndegpom  lived  ;  and  to  Copenhagen  she  travelled,  with 
her  mistress,  because  the  bridegroom  could  not  undertake 
the  journey  into  Jutland  on  account  of  his  various  occupa- 
tions. On  the  journey,  Christine  met  her  father  in  a  certain 
village,  and  here  the  two  took  leave  of  one  another.  A  few 
words  were  mentioned  concerning  this  fact,  but  Ib  made 
no  remark  upon  it :   his  mother  said  he  had  grown  very 
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silent  of  late  ;  indeed,  he  had  become  very  pensive,  and 
thus  the  three  nuts  came  into  his  mind  which  the  gipsy 
woman  had  given  him  long  ago,  and  of  which  he  had  given 
two  to  Christine.  Yes,  it  seemed  right— in  one  of  hers  lay 
a  golden  carriage  with  horses,  and  in  the  other  very  elegant 
clothes  ;  all  those  luxuries  would  now  be  Christine's  in  the 
capital.  Her  part  had  thus  come  true.  And  to  him,  lb, 
the  nut  had  oflFered  only  black  earth.  The  gipsy  woman 
had  said  this  was  '  the  best  of  all  for  him  '.  Yco,  it  was 
"gti*--that  also  was  coming  true.  The  black  earth  was 
the  best  for  him.  Now  he  understood  clearly  what  had 
been  the  woman's  meaning.  In  the  black  earth,  in  the 
dark  grave,  would  be  the  best  happiness  for  him. 

And  once  again  years  passed  by,  not  very  many,  but 
they  seemed  long  years  to  lb.  The  old  innkeeper  and  his 
wife  died,  and  the  whole  of  their  property,  many  thousands 
of  dollars,  came  to  the  son.  Yes,  now  Christine  could  have 
the  golden  carriage  and  plenty  of  fine  clothes. 

Durir  v;  the  two  long  years  that  followed,  no  letter  came 
from  '  .tme;  and  when  her  father  at  length  received 
one  c  jQ^er,  it  was  not  written  in  prosperity,  by  any 
meai  /'oor  Christme  !  neither  she  nor  her  husband  had 
unde^.tood  how  to  keep  the  money  together,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  no  blessing  with  it,  because  they  had  not 
sought  it. 

And  again  the  heather  bloomed  and  faded.  The  snow 
had  swept  for  many  winters  across  the  heath,  and  over  the 
ndge  beneath  which  lb  dwelt,  sheltered  from  the  rough 
wmds.  The  spring  sun  shone  bright,  and  lb  guided  the 
plough  across  his  field,  when  one  day  it  glided  over  what 
appeared  to  be  a  flint  stone.  Something  like  a  great  black 
shaving  came  out  of  the  ground,  and  when  lb  took  it  up 
it  proved  to  be  a  piece  of  metal ;  and  where  the  plough 
had  cut  into  it,  it  gleamed  brightly.  It  was  a  great  heaw 
armlet  of  gold  from  heathen  times.  A  grave-mound  hai 
been  levelled  here  and  its  precious  treasure  found.  lb 
showed  what  he  had  found  to  the  clergyman,  who  explained 
its  value  to  him,  and  then  he  betook  himself  to  the  local 
judge,  who  reported  the  disco verv  to  Copenhagen,  and 
recommended  lb  to  deliver  up  the  treasure  in  person ' 
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'You  have  found  in  the  earth  the  best  thing  you  could 
find,'  said  the  judge. 

*  The  best  thing  ! '  thought  lb.  '  The  very  best  thing 
lor  me,  and  fourM  in  the  earth  !  Well,  if  that  is  the  best, 
the  gipsy  woman  was  correct  in  what  she  prophesied  to  me.' 

So  lb  travelled  with  the  boat  from  Aarhus  to  Copen- 
hagen. To  him,  who  had  only  crossed  Gudenaa,  it  was 
like  a  voyage  across  the  ocean.  And  he  arrived  in  Copen- 
hagen. ^ 

The  value  of  the  gold  he  had  found  was  paid  over  to 
him  ;  It  was  a  large  sum— six  hundred  dollars.  And  lb 
of  the  heath  wandered  about  in  the  great  capital. 

On  the  day  on  which  he  had  settled  to  go  back  with 
the  captain,  lb  lost  his  way  in  the  streets,  and  took  quite 
a  different  direction  from  the  one  he  intended  to  follow. 
He  had  wandered  into  the  suburb  of  Christianshaven,  into 
a  poor  httle  street.  Not  a  human  being  was  to  be  seen. 
At  last  a  very  little  girl  came  out  of  a  wretched  house, 
lb  mqmrod  of  the  little  one  the  way  to  the  street  which 
Le  wanted;  but  she  looked  shyly  at  him,  and  began 
to  cry  bitterly.  He  asked  her  what  ailed  her,  but  could 
not  understand  what  she  said  ir  reply.  But  ac  they 
were  both  under  a  lamp,  and  the  light  fell  on  the  girl's 
fa^,  he  felt  quite  strange,  for  Christine  stood  bodily 
before  him,  just  as  he  remembered  her  from  the  days  of  his 
childhood.  "^ 

And  he  went  with  the  little  maiden  into  the  wretched 
house,  and  ascended  the  narrow,  crazy  staircase,  which  led 
to  a  little  attic  chamber  in  the  roof.  The  air  in  this  chamber 
was  heavy  and  almost  suffocating  :  no  light  was  burning  • 
but  there  was  heavy  sighing  and  moaning  in  one  comer' 
lb  struck  a  hght  with  the  help  of  a  match.  It  was  the 
mother  of  the  child  who  lay  on  the  miserable  bed. 

1**1.  ,1.^  ?^  ^^7  ^®^^^®  to  you  ?  '  asked  lb.  '  This 
little  girl  has  brought  me  up  here,  but  I  am  a  stranger  in 
this  city.  Are  there  no  neighbours  or  friends  whom  1  could 
call  to  you  ?  '    And  he  raised  the  sick  woman's  head. 

It  was  Christine  of  the  heath  ! 

For  years  her  name  had  not  been  mentioned  at  home 
in  Jutland,  for  it  would  have  disturbed  Tb's  peace  of  mind, 
and  ru^iour  had  told  nothing  good  concerning  her.    The 
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wealth  which  her  husband  had  inherited  from  his  parents 
had  made  him  proud  and  arrogant.  He  had  given  up  his 
certain  appointment,  had  travelled  for  half  a  year  in  foreign 
lands,  ard  on  his  return  had  incurred  debts,  and  yet  lived 
in  an  expensive  fashion  His  carriage  had  bent  over  more 
and  more,  so  to  speak,  until  at  last  it  turned  over  com- 
pletely. The  many  merry  companions  and  table-friends 
he  had  entertained  declared  it  served  him  right,  for  he  had 
kept  house  like  a  madman  ;  and  one  morning  his  body 
was  found  in  the  canal. 

The  hand  of  death  was  already  on  Christine.  Her 
youngest  child,  only  a  few  weeks  old,  expected  in  pros- 
perity and  bom  in  misery,  was  abeady  in  its  grave,  and  it 
had  come  to  this  with  Christine  herself,  that  she  lay  sick 
to  death  and  forsaken,  in  a  miserable  room,  amid  a  poverty 
that  she  might  well  have  borne  in  her  cWldish  days,  but 
which  now  oppressed  her  painfully,  since  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  better  things.  It  was  her  eldest  child,  also 
a  little  Christine,  that  here  suffered  hunger  and  poverty 
with  her,  and  who  had  conducted  lb  there. 

*  I  am  afraid  I  shall  die  and  leave  the  poor  child  here 
alone,'  she  said.  '  Where  in  the  world  will  she  go  then  ?  ' 
And  not  a  word  more  could  she  utter. 

And  lb  brought  out  another  match,  and  lighted  up 
a  piece  of  candle  he  found  in  the  room,  and  the  flame 
illumined  the  wretched  dwelling.  And  lb  looked  at  the 
little  girl,  and  thought  how  Christine  had  looked  when  she 
was  young  ;  and  he  felt  that  for  her  sake  he  would  be 
good  to  this  child,  which  was  p.''  yet  a  stranger  to  him. 
The  dying  woman  gazed  at  him,  ai.i  her  eyes  opened  wider 
and  wider — did  she  recognize  him  ?  He  never  knew,  for 
no  further  word  passed  over  her  lips. 

And  it  was  in  the  forest  by  the  river  Gudenaa,  in  the 
region  of  the  hee.th.  The  air  was  grey,  and  there  were  no 
blossoms  on  the  heath  plant ;  but  the  autumn  tempests 
whirled  the  yellow  leaves  from  the  wood  into  the  stream, 
and  out  over  the  heath  towards  the  hut  of  the  boatman, 
in  which  strangers  now  dwelt ;  but  beneath  the  ridge,  safe 
beneath  the  protection  of  the  high  trees,  stood  the  little 
farm,  trimly  whitewashed  and  painted,  and  within  it  the 
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turf  blazed  up  cheenly  in  the  chimney;  for  within  was 
sunhght,  the  beaming  sunlight  of  a  child's  two  eyes  :  and 
the  tones  of  the  spring  birds  sounded  in  the  words  that 
came  from  the  child  s  rosy  lips  :  she  sat  on  Ib's  knee,  and 
lb  WM  to  her  both  father  and  mother,  for  her  own  parents 
were  dead,  and  had  vanished  from  her  as  a  dream  vanishes 
alike  from  children  and  grown  men.  lb  sat  in  the  prettv 
neat  house,  for  he  was  a  prosperous  man,  while  the  mother 
of  the  httle  girl  rested  in  the  churchyard  at  Copenhagen 
where  she  had  died  in  poverty.  i~      6    . 

lb  had  monev,  and  was  said  to  have  provided  for  the 

h.^'nvr\-.'^°^.  S°^*^  ^^^  °*  *^®  ^lack  earth,  and  he 
had  a  Chnstme  for  his  own,  after  all. 


JACK  THE  DULLARD 

Out  in  the  country  lay  an  old  mansion,  and  in  it  lived 
an  old  proprietor,  who  had  two  sons,  which  two  voune 
men  thought  themselves  too  clever  by  half.    They  wanted 

in  question  had  publicly  announced  that  she  would  choose 
for  her  husband  that  one  that  she  thought  could  best 
speak  for  himself. 

So  these  two  prepared  themselves  a  fuU  week  for  the 
woomg--.this  was  the  longest  time  that  could  be  granted 
them  ;  but  it  was  enough,  for  they  had  previous  accom- 
pUshmente,  and  these  are  useful.  One  of  them  knew  the 
whole  Latin  dictionary  by  heart,  and  three  whole  years  of 
the  daily  paper  of  the  little  town,  and  that  either  back- 
wards or  forwards.  The  other  was  deeply  read  in  the 
corporation  laws,  and  knew  by  heart  what  every  alderman 
ought  to  know  ;  and  a^ordingly  he  thought  he  could  talk 
of  affairs  of  state.  And  he  knew  one  thing  more  :  he  could 
embroider  braces  for  he  was  a  tasty,  light-fingered  fellow. 

I  shall  win  the  Prmcess  !  '     So  cried  bolh  of  them. 
Therefore  their  father  gave  to  each  a  handsome  horse 

h^Ju}  l^**  .""if "^  *^^  dictionary  and  newspaper  by 
heart  had  a  black  horse,  and  he  who  knew  all  about  the 
corporation  laws  received  a  milk-white  steed.    Then  they 
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rubbed  the  corners  of  their  mouthj  with  fi^^iHDil.^  that 
Ihey  might  become  very  smooth  and  «1»^-  .^i^^^i^"^^^^ 
afnod  below  in  the  courtyard,  and  looked  on  wjule  tney 
mo^t^  theirhorses  ;  and  just  by  chance  l^et^^^^^ 

^^-^^tJJrhiiS^^rSs^^thf^^^^^^^^ 

S^^^SefLthfy.Tnd  indeed  he  w«U  generally  known  as 

'  -^^  Mo'l^'iSl; «  where  axe  you  going  since  you  have 

P"*X4Toi^gtti:e*''l^ig^  court,  as  suitors  to  the  King's 
A  Z^  TvTn't  vou  know  the  announcement  that  has 
Sm^ea'JrJl^rgh  the  country-    And  they  told  bm 

*"  M^'^io^rd  '  I'll  be  in  it  t^  !  •  cried  Jack  the  Ddlard  ; 
and  Us  two  brothers  burst  out  laughing  at  him.  and  rode 

^'^^Father '  said  J.  ok,  '  I  must  have  a  horse  too.    I  do 

feel  so  dVrate^^  i-^^t  *«  ^^^^  '•    «  f  iKt'e  he'^ 
'he  acceptTme  ;  and  if  she  won't  have  me.  1 11  have  her 

all  the  same  !  '  ,       j  xu    *  +u^«     «  Vnn  shall  have 

♦  Don't  talk  nonseme,'  said  the  father,  ^ou  shall  nave 
no  horse  from  me.  You  don  t  know  how  to  speak.  Your 
Krnf ViPTs  are  verv  different  fellows  from  you. 

W^ CX Jack  the  Mlari,  • « I  can't  have  a  hoBe 
I'll  toke  tie  bUly-goat,  who  belorgs  to  me,  and  he  can 

""Sd"^  Ko^lLd'the  biUygoat  passed  hi,  heel,  into 

Jack  the  Vlarf.  and  he  sang  till  his  voice  echoed  tar  and 
"But  hi,  brother,  rode  dowly  on  i"  ^.'J""'^;;'  ^"; 

r.rt,»trw^iSv*s:s:»^tr."^ 

what  I  have  found  on  the  high  road.'    And  he  showea 
them  a  dead  crow  which  he  had  found. 

<  Dullard  !  '  exclaimed  the  brother?,    what  are  you  gomg 
to  do  with  that  ?  ' 
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.*  i*°^i^®"*8  ^  give  i*  to  the  Princess.' 

*  Yes,  do  so/  said  they  ;  and  they  laughed,  and  rode  on. 
Hallo,  here  I  am  again  !  Just  see  what  I  have  found 
now  :  you  don't  find  that  on  the  high  road  every  day  ! ' 

And  the  brothers  turned  round  to  see  what  he  could 
have  found  now. 

'Dullard  ! '  they  cried,  *  that  is  only  an  old  wooden  shoe 
and  the  upper  part  is  missing  into  the  bargain :   are  you 
gomg  to  give  that  also  to  the  Princess  ?  * 

'  Most  certainly  I  shall,'  replied  Jack  the  Dullard  ;  and 
again  the  brothers  laughed  and  rode  on,  and  thus  they  cot 
far  in  advance  of  him  ;  but 

*  Hallo  ! '  and  there  was  Jack  the  DuUard  again.  *  It  is 
fornix  ^  ^**^'''  ^^  ''"®^'    *  ^"""'^^  '  it  ^  quite 

b    ih^^'  ^^**  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  *^^  *^°^®  •  '  i^quir^  tlie 

•Oh'  said  Jack  the  Dullard,  'I  can  hardly  tell  you. 
How  glad  the  Princess  will  be  ! '  ^ 

l^r^i!  '  i*H  ?^®  brothers  ;  *  that  is  nothing  but  clay 
out  of  the  ditch.  "^ 

'Yes  certainly  it  is,'  said  Jack  the  Dullard  ;  '  and  clay 
of  the  finest  sort.  See,  it  is  so  wet,  it  i-uns  through  one's 
fingprs-     And  he  filled  his  pocket  with  the  clay 

But  his  brothers  gallopped  on  as  hard  as  the  harness 
could  stand,  and  consequently  they  arrived  a  fuU  hour 
earlier  at  the  town  gate  than  could  Jack.  Now  at  the  gate 
each  suitor  was  provided  with  a  number,  and  all  were 
placed  m  rows,  six  in  each  row,  and  so  closely  packed 
together  that  they  could  not  move  their  arms  ;  and  that 
was  a  prudent  arrangement,  for  they  would  certainly  have 
come  to  blows  had  they  been  able,  merely  because  one  of 
them  stood  before  the  other. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  round  about  stood  in 
great  crowds  around  the  castle,  almost  under  the  very 
wmdows,  to  see  the  Princess  receive  the  suitors  ;  and  as 
each  stepped  into  the  hall,  his  power  of  speech  seemed  to 
desert  him.  Then  the  Princess  would  say,  '  He  is  of  no 
use  !  away  with  him  !  ' 

At  last  the  tmn  came  for  that  brother  who  knew  the 
dictionary  by  heart ;   but  he  had  absolutely  forgotten  it ; 
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onM  thfl  boards  seemed  to  ro-echo  w'th  his  footsteps,  and 
^e  ^tun'^o'fjhrhdl  was  made  oMoo^g^^-'  so  tha^ 
he  saw  himself  standing  on  his  head  ;  and  at  the  ^n^ow 
tTtlZclerks  and  a^ead  clerk  and  every  on^^^^^^^^^ 
was  writing  down  every  smgle  word  that  ^as  utterea   so 
ThRt  it  mieht  be  printed  in  the  newspapers,  and  sold  for 
a^^y  afihe  sLet  comers.    It  was  a  ternWe  ordeal 
anS^^r  had  moreover  made  such  a  fire  m  the  stove,  that 
the  stove-pipe  was  qmte  red  hot.  brother 

« It  is  dreadfully  hot  here  !  '  observed  the  first  brotner. 

'  Ye^.' reph^d  the  Princess,  '  my  father  is  gomg  to  roast 

^^ZFt^^'S/stCi.  He  aad  not  been  prepared  for 
a  s^ch  of  this  kind,  and  had  not  a  word  to  say.  thougn 
he  intended  to  say  something  witty.    Bf  a  !  , 

'  He  is  of  no  use  ! '  said  the  Princess.      Away  with  mm  i 
And  he  was  obUged  to  go  accordmgly.    And  now  the 
second  brother  came  in. 

•  Tf  iR  terriblv  warm  here  I    he  observed. 

'  Ye^,  w?;^  lasting  pullets  to-day,'  rephed  the  ^^mcesS; 

•  What— what  were  you— were  you  pleased  to  ob— 
staZetlh^and  aU  the  clerks  wrote  down,    pleased  to 

""^^L  of  no  use  ! '  said  the  Princess.    '  Awaywith  him  ! ' 
Now  came  the  turn  of  Jack  the  Dullard.    He  rode  into 

the  hall  on  his  goat.  ,  ,    ,    .  .^  , 

•  Well,  it  '8  most  desperately  hot  here. 

•  Yes,  because  I'm  roasting  young  pullets,   replied  the 

^^''ihat  's  lucky  ! '  exclaimed  Jack  the  Dullard.  '  then 

'^^^^rW:^tTlear?-k  'But 

havfyou  anytS^g  you  can  roast  it  in  ?  for  I  have  neither 

"^'S^^Hy  I  have  1 '  said  Jack.     '  Here  's  a  cooking 

"Td  Sl'UuTht'oufthe  old  wooden  shoe,  and  put  the 

"'^  Well?that  is  a  famous  dish  ! '  said  the  Princess.    '  But 
what  shaU  we  do  for  sauce  ?  '  .   .  ,  , 

'  Oh,  I  have  that  in  my  pocket,'  said  Jack  .     1  have  so 
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much  of  It  that  I  can  afford  to  throw  some  awav  ; '  and 
he  poured  some  of  the  clay  out  of  his  pocket. 

1  hke  that ! '  said  the  Princess.  '  You  can  give  an 
answer  and  you  have  something  to  say  for  yourself,  and 
so  you  shall  be  my  husband.  But  are  you  aware  that  every 
word  we  speak  is  being  taken  down,  and  will  be  published 
m  the  papr  to-morrow  ?  You  will  see  in  every  window 
three  clerks  and  a  head  clerk ;  and  the  old  he^  clerk  is 
tne  worst  of  all,  for  he  can't  understand  anything.' 

But  she  only  said  this  to  frighten  him  ;  and  the  clerks 
gave  a  great  shout  of  delight,  and  each  one  spurted  a  blot 
out  of  his  pen  on  to  the  floor. 

'Oh   those  are  the  gentlemen,  are  they  ? '  said  Jack  ; 

then  I  will  give  the  best  I  have  to  the  head  clerk.'    And 

he  turned  out  his  pockets,  and  flung  the  wet  clay  full  in 

tne  head  clerk  s  face. 


•  That  was  very  cleverly  done,'  observed  the  Princess 
have  done  that ;  but  I  shall  learn  in  time.' 


'  I  could  not 

And  accordingly  Jack  the  Dullard  was  made  a  king,  and 
received  a  crown  and  a  wife,  and  sat  upon  a  throne.  And 
this  report;  we  have  straight  from  the  newspaper  of  the 
head  clerk—but  it  is  not  to  be  depended  upon! 


THE  THORNY  ROAD  OF  HONOUR 

There  is  an  old  story  called  'The  Thorny  Road  of 
pi3^,^  Tu  ^^  *  i^arlcsman  named  Bryde,  who  indeed 
came  to  great  honour  and  digmty,  but  only  after  longandgreat 

heard  the  tale  as  a  child,  and  perhaps  when  older  has  read 
It,  and  thought  of  his  own  unregarded  thorny  road  and 
great  adversity  .  Romance  is  very  closely  akin  to  reality  • 
but  romance  has  its  harmonious  explanation  here  on  earth' 
while  reahty  often  points  beyond  this  eart;hly  life  to  the 
regions  of  eternity.  The  history  of  the  world  is  like  a  magic 
lantern  that  displays  to  us,  in  Ught  pictures  upon  the  dark 
ground  of  the  present,  how  the  benefactors  of  mankind 
the  martyrs  of  genius,  wandered  along  the  thorny  road  of 
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From  aU  periods,  and  from  every  country,  these  shinmg 
pictures  display  themselves  to  us  :  each  only  appears  for 
a  few  moments,  but  each  represents  a  whole  hfe,  some- 
times a  whole  age,  with  its  conflicts  and  victories.  Let  jw 
contemplate  here  and  there  one  of  the  company  of  martjTS 
—the  company  which  will  receive  new  members  until  the 
world  itself  shall  pass  away.  n„*  «* 

We  look  down  upon  a  crowded  amphitheatre.  Uut  oi 
the  '  Clouds '  of  Aristophanes,  satire  and  humour  are  pour- 
ing down  in  streams  upon  the  audience  ;  on  the  stage 
SiSsrates,  the  most  remarkable  man  m  Athens,  he  ;«rho  had 
been  the  shield  and  defence  of  the  people  against  the  thirty 
tyrants,  is  held  up  mentally  and  bodily  to  ndicule- 
Urates,  who  saved  Alcibiades  and  Xenophon  m  the  t^- 
moil  of  battle,  and  whose  genius  soared  far  above  the  gods 
of  the  ancients.  He  himself  is  present;  he  ^as  risen  from 
the  spectators'  bench,  and  has  stepped  forward  that  the 
laughmg  Athenians  might  see  what  hkeness  there  was 
between  himself  and  the  caricature  on  the  stage  :  there 
he  stands  before  them,  towering  high  above  them  aU. 

Thou  juicy,  green,  poisonous  hemlock,  throw  thy  shadow 
over  Athens  and  not  the  olive  tree  1  _ 

Seven  cities  contended  for  the  honour  of  givmg  burth  to 
Homer-that  is  to  say.  ft.r  his  death !  Let  us  look  at 
him  as  he  was  in  his  lifetime.  He  wanders  on  foot  through 
the  cities,  and  recites  his  verses  for  a  hvehhood ;  the 
thought  for  the  morrow  turns  his  hair  grey  1  He  the  gr^t 
seer,  is  blind  and  lo:.ely-the  sharp  thorn  tears  the  mantle 
of  the  king  of  poets.  His  s-ngs  vet  hve,  and  through  them 
alone  live  all  the  heroes  and  gods  of  antiqmty. 

One  picture  after  another  springs  up  from  the  east,  from 
the  west,  far  removed  from  each  other  in  time  and  place, 
and  vet  each  one  forming  a  portion  of  the  thorny  road  of 
honour,  on  which  the  thistle  indeed  displays  a  flower,  but 
only  to  adorn  the  grave. 

The  camels  pass  along  under  the  palm  trees  ;  tney  are 
richly  laden  with  indigo  and  other  treasures  of  pnce,  sent 
bv  the  ruler  of  the  land  to  him  whose  songs  are  the  dehght 
of  the  people,  the  fame  of  the  country :  he  whom  envy 
and  falsehood  have  driven  into  exile  has  been  found,  and 
the  caravan  approaches  the  Uttle  town  in  which  he  ixas 
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taken  refuse.  A  poor  "  rpso  h  uarried  out  of  the  town 
gate,  and  the  funeral  pi  >c  ession  pau.es  the  caravan  to  hah. 
The  dead  man  is  he  whcnj  ihi  i^ive  been  sent  to  seek— 
Fuxlusi— who  has  wander*  i  the  thorn v  road  of  honour  even 
to  the  end. 

The  African,  with  blunt  features,  thick  lips,  and  woolly 
hair,  sits  on  the  marble  sjteps  of  the  palace  in  the  capital 
of  Portugal,  and  begs  :  he  is  the  faith f  1  slave  of  Camoeiis, 
and  but  for  him,  and  for  the  copper  coins  thrown  to  him 
by  the  passers-by,  his  master,  the  poet  of  the  '  Lusiad ', 
would  die  of  hunger.  Now,  a  costly  monument  marks  the 
grave  of  Camoens. 
There  is  a  new  picture. 

Behind  the  iron  grating  a  man  appears  pale  as  death, 
with  long  unkempt  beard. 

'  I  have  m^e  a  discovery,'  he  says,  *  the  greatest  that 
has  been  made  for  centuries  ;    and  they  have  kept  me 
locked  up  here  for  more  than  twenty  yo  irs  ! ' 
Who  is  the  man  i 

'A  madn.  u,'  replies  the  keeper  of  the  madhouse.  *  What 
whimsical  ideas  these  lunatics  have  !  He  imagines  that  one 
can  propel  things  by  means  of  steam.' 

It  is  Salomon  de  Caus,  the  discoverer  of  the  power  of 
steam,  whose  theory,  expressed  in  dark  words,  was  not 
understood  by  Richelieu— and  he  dies  in  thi    iiadhouse  ! 

Here  stands  Columbus,  whom  the  street  boys  used  once 
to  follow  and  jeer,  because  he  wanted  to  disc  ijver  a  new 
world— and  he  ?uia  discovered  it.  The  clash  of  Tells  sounds 
to  celebrate  his  triumphant  return  ;  but  the  ash  of  the 
bells  of  envy  soon  drowns  the  others.  The  uimxtvereT  of 
a  world,  he  who  lifted  the  x\merican  gold  ]&ini  from  the 
sea,  and  gave  it  to  his  Ki  t?— he  i^  rewarded  with  iron 
chams.  He  wishes  that  these  chains  may  be  r  laced  in  his 
ooflfin,  for  they  witness  to  the  world  of  th'  m  .y  in  whi  h 
a  man's  contemporaries  rewar  i  good  service. 

One  picture  after  another  comes  crowd  ng  ©n  u.e 
thorny  path  of  honour  and  of  fame  is  over-fil;   i. 

Here  in  dark  night  sits  the  man  who  n   asure^t    ^f 
mountains  in  the  moon  ;  he  who  forced  his      w  out 
the  endless  space,  among  stars  and  planets  ;  he,  the 
man  who  understood  the  spirit  of  nature,  and  felt  ti    ja- 
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an  <' Id  ma  a  thrust  throigh  w 
am   I  the  torments  of  notzle«.t 
that  ffK)t  uith  V  hich,  ii   the 
denied  the  trui::,  he  8tu,m: 
exclamation,  '  Y^t  it  rao^  ett  : 

Her«  sta   <;    a     oma      f  chi  ■''  *i< 
and  ii    >irat  »       she  les 

combe  mg  a'-^        and    >nng8  v 
fatherliiiid.       at    j* 
flames  up  :   they  arc 
and  a  future  ceutur 
the  !*atyi  of  human  ' 

At  the     hing  or 
bumtheidrtis*  f  t 


ijad    nd  deaf  he  aits — 

peat  of  sufforinff,  and 

oie  to  lift  hi   toot— 

his  so'il,  when  m«  ^ 

.  gi     nd  with  th 


ind,         full  of  faitl> 
,  baimer  ii    ^ront  of  th« 
vuMf.  V    tory  and  salvation  to  he- 
of  shouting  arises,  and  the  pil* 
a  ninjr  the  witch,  Joan  of  Arc.    xt  \ 
jeers  at  the  White  Lily.    Voltair 
llect,  writes  '  La  Pucelle  '. 
^mblv  at  Viborg,  the  Danish 

the  period  ant    ifte  i^^-pver,  and  throw  a  giovy  w^^  ^ 
dark  prison  to     r    wher.      i  old  man  is  growing  grev-w. 
bent.    With  hi.       -erhe     .arks  out  a  eroove  m  the  sto< 
tabfc.    It  is  the  popular  I^    ig  who  sits  tlere,  once  theruk. 
of  tSee  k  igdom    the  friend  of  the  citizen  and  the  peasant 
t        m.   In  the  Second.    Enemies  wrote  lus  history.    Let 
us  i     iem..-r  his  imprisonment  of  seven-and-twenty  ywrs, 
if  ve  ciinnot  ^org*    his  crime.  . 

tVtdn,.  a^v  .V  from  Denmark  ;  a  man  leans  against 
tiio  mast  ca  -  last  glance  towards  the  Island  Hveen. 
ifirTvcho  ae.  He^aised  the  name  of  Denmark  to 
the  stars,  ana  a.  .s  rewarded  with  injury,  loss,  and  sorrow. 

^^  iOTy  t  eVeryXex^^r^ys,  '  and  what  do  I  want 

'"  And  away  sails  the  famous  Dane,  the  astronomer,  to 
live  honoured  and  free  in  a  strange  land.       ^    .     ^    ,  ,, 

'  Ave,  free,  if  only  from  the  unbearable  sufferings  of  the 
body  !'  comes  in  /  sigh  through  time  and  stnkes  upon 
our  ear.  What  a  piSure !  Griffenfeldt,  a  Danish  Pro- 
metheus, bound  to  the  rocky  island  of  Munkhoim 

We  are  in  America,  on  the  margin  of  one  of  the  largest 
rivers  ;  an  innumerable  crowd  has  gathered  for  it  w  said 
that  a  ship  is  to  saU  agamst  wma  and  wea-thcr,  -^J^o 
defiance  to  the  element?;  the  man  who  thmks  he  can  do 
this  is  named  Robert  Fulton.    The  ship  begins  its  passage, 
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but  Buddenlv  it  stops.  The  crowd  begins  to  laugh  and 
whistle  and  hiss— the  very  father  of  the  man  whistles  with 
the  rest. 

Conceit!    Foolery  !*  is  the  cry.    '  It  has  happened  just 
as  he  deserved  ;  put  the  crack-brain  under  lock  and  key  1  * 

Then  suddenly  a  little  nail  breaks,  which  had  stopped 
the  maahine  for  a  few  moments  ;  and  now  the  wheels  turn 
again,  the  floats  break  the  force  of  the  waters,  and  the 
ship  continues  its  course— and  the  beam  of  the  steam 
engme  shortens  the  distance  between  far  lands  from  hours 
mto  minutes. 

O  human  race,  canst  thou  grasp  the  happiness  of  such 
a  minute  of  consciousness,  this  penetration  of  the  soul  by 
Its  mission,  the  moment  in  which  all  dejection,  and  every 
wound — even  those  caused  by  one's  own  fault — ^is  changed 
into  health  and  strength  and  clearness— when  discord  is 
converted  to  harmony— the  minute  in  which  men  seem 
to  recognize  the  manifestation  of  the  heavenly  grace  in 
one  man,  and  feel  how  this  one  imparts  it  to  all  ? 

Thus  the  thorny  path  of  honour  shows  itself  as  a  glory 
surrounding  the  earth  :   thrice  happy  he  who  is  chosen  to 
be  a  wanderer  there,  and,  without  merit  of  his  own,  to  be 

S laced  among  the  builders  of  the  bridge,  between  Provi- 
ence  and  the  human  race  ! 

On  m^hty  wings  the  spirit  of  history  floats  through  the 
ages,  and  shows— giving  courage  and  comfort,  and  awaken- 
ing gentle  thoughts— on  the  dark  nightly  background,  but 
m  gleammg  pictures,  the  thorny  path  of  honour ;  which 
does  not,  like  a  fairy  tale,  end  in  brilliancy  and  joy  here 
on  earth,  but  points  out  beyond  all  time,  even  into  eternity ! 


THE  JEWISH  GIRL 

Among  the  other  children  in  a  charity  school  sat  a  little 
Jewish  girl.  She  was  a  good,  intelligent  child,  the  quickest 
in  aU  the  school ;  but  she  had  to  be  excluded  from  one 
lesson,  for  she  was  not  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  Scripture 
lesson,  for  it  was  a  Christian  school. 

la  that  hour  the  girl  was  allowed  to  open  the  geography 
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book  or  to  do  her  sum  for  the  next  day  ;  but  that  was  soon 
done  ;  and  when  she  had  mastered  her  lesson  in  geography, 
the  book  indeed  remained  open  before  her,  but  the  httlc 
one  read  no  more  in  it :  she  sat  and  l^tened,  and  the 
teacher  soon  became  aware  that  she  was  listenmg  more 

intently  than  almost  any  of  the  other  children.  

•  Read  your  book,'  the  teacher  said,  in  mild  reproof ; 
but  her  dark  beaming  eye  remained  fixed  upon  him  ;  and 
once  when  he  addressed  a  question  to  her,  she  knew-^how 
to  answer  better  t!  m  any  of  the  others  could  have  done. 
She  had  heard,  understood,  and  remembered. 

When  her  father,  a  poor  honest  man  first  brought  the 
girl  to  the  school,  he  W  stipulated  that  she  sho^d  be 
excluded  from  the  lessons  on  the  Chnstian  faith.  But  it 
would  have  caused  disturbance,  and  perhaps  might  have 
awakened  discontent  in  the  minds  of  the  others,  if  she  had 
been  sent  from  the  room  during  the  hours  m  question,  and 
consequently  she  stayed ;   but  this  could  not  go  on  any 

^^^e'teacher  betook  himself  to  her  father,  and  exhorted 
him  either  to  remove  his  daughter  from  the  school,  or  te 
consent  that  Sara  should  become  a  Christian. 

•  I  can  no  longer  bear  to  see  these  gleaming  eyes  of  the 
child,  and  her  deep  and  earnest  longing  for  the  words  of 
the  Gospel,'  said  the  teacher. 

Then  the  father  burst  into  tears. 

•  I  know  but  Uttle  of  our  owti  religion,  he  said  ;  but 
her  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Israel  firm  and  steadfast  in 
the  faith,  and  I  vowed  to  her  as  she  lav  dymg  that  our 
child  should  never  be  baptized.  I  must  keep  my  vow,  for 
it  is  even  as  a  covenant  with  God  Himself. 

And  accordingly  the  Uttle  Jewish  maiden  qmtted  the 
Christian  school. 

Years  have  rolled  on.  .        j     li. 

In  one  of  the  smallest  provincial  towns  there  dwelt,  as 
a  servant  in  a  humble  household,  a  maiden  who  held  the 
Mosaic  faith.  Her  hair  was  black  as  ebony,  her  eye  so 
dark,  and  yet  full  of  splendour  and  light,  a«  is  usual  with 
the  daughters  of  the  East.  It  was  Sara.  The  expression 
in  the  countenance  of  the  now  grown-up  maiden  was  stiU 
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that  of  the  child  sitting  upon  the  schoolroom  bench  and 
listening  with  thoughtful  eyes. 

Every  Sunday  there  pealed  from  the  church  the  sounds 
of  the  organ  and  the  song  of  the  congregation.  The  strains 
penetrated  into  the  house  where  the  Jewish  girl,  industrious 
and  faithful  in  all  things,  stood  at  her  work 

•Thou  Shalt  keep  holy  the  Sabbath-day/  said  a  voice 
within  her,  the  voice  of  the  Law  ;  but  her  Sabbath-day  was 
a  working  day  among  the  Christians,  and  she  could  keep 
it  holy  only  m  her  heart,  which  she  did  not  think  was 
sufficient.    But  then  the  thought  arose  in  her  soul :  '  Doth 
God  reckon  by  days  and  hours  ?  '    And  on  the  Sunday  of 
tne  Christians  the  hour  of  prayer  remained  undisturbed  • 
and  when  the  sound  of  the  organ  and  the  songs  of  the 
congregation  sounded  across  to  her  as  she  stood  in  the 
kitchen  at  her  work,  then  even  that  place  seemed  to 
become  a  sacred  one  to  her.    Then  she  would  read  in  the 
Uld  lestament,  the  treasure  and  possession  of  her  people 
?"?ulS7^  on'y  i?  t^s  one  she  could  read  ;   for  sh«  kept 
faithfu  Iv  m  the  depths  of  her  heart  the  words  her  father 
had  said  to  herself  and  the  teacher  when  she  was  taken 
away  from  the  school,  and  the  promise  givt^n  to  her  dying 
mother,  that  she  should  never  receive  Christian  baptism 
or  desert  the  faith  of  her  ancestors.    The  New  Testament 
was  to  be  a  sealed  book  to  her ;  and  yet  she  knew  much 
of  It,  and  the  Gospel  echoed  faintly  among  the  recollections 
of  her  youth. 

One  evening  she  was  sitting  in  a  comer  of  the  living-room. 
Her  master  was  reading  aloud  ;  and  she  might  listen  to  him 
for  It  was  not  the  Gospel  that  he  read,  but  an  old  story-book' 
therefore  she  might  stay.  The  book  told  of  a  Hungarian 
knight  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  Turkish  pasha  who 
caused  him  to  be  yoked  with  his  oxen  to  the  plough  and 
driven  with  blows  of  the  whip  till  he  almost  sank  under 
the  pain  and  ignominy  he  endured.  The  wife  of  the  knight 
at  home  parted  with  all  her  jewels,  and  pledged  castle  and 
land.  The  knight's  friends  contributed  large  sums,  for  the 
ransom  demanded  was  almost  unattainably  high ;  but  it 
was  collected  at  last,  and  the  knight  was  freed'from  servitude 
and  misery.  Sick  and  exhausted,  he  reached  his  home. 
But  soon  another  summons  came  to  war  against  the  foes 
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of  Christianity:    the  sick  knight  heard  the  caU^  an^^ 
rflither  t)eace  nor  rest.    He  caused  himself  to  oe  luiea  on 
Ws  warC     and  the  blood  came  ^^^  \h»  c^eek^  hjs 
streneth  appeared  to  return,  and  he  went  forth  to  battle 
I^Tvic^^r.    The  very  same  pasha  who  had  ^edlum 
to  the  plough  became  l^«  P^oner  and  was  dra^^^^ 
castle.    But  not  an  hour  had  passed  when  the  lnr..^v  stood 
before  the  captive  pasha,  and  said  to  him, 
'  What  dost  thou  suppose  awa.teth  thee  .       ^ 
'  I  know  it.' replied  the  Turk.    'Retribution. 
'  yS^  the  retribution  of  the  Christian  ! '    resumed  the 
kniffht '  •  The  doctrine  of  Christ  commands  us  to  forgive 
oS  enemies  and  to  love  our  fellow  man,  for  God  »  love. 
?S^rtT?i^to  thy  home  and  to  thy  dear  ones  ;  but 
S^K^  bS^d  Lrciful  to  all  who  are  ^nfort^te.' 
ThmthVprisoner  broke  out  into  tears,  and  exclaimed. 

?Bfow  cotSd^  telieve  in  the  possibility  of  such  mercy  ? 
Miser?  aSd  torment  seemed  to  me  ineviteble ;  there^^ 
T  S  poison  which  in  a  few  hours  will  kill  me.    I  must 

"^T^J^^'the  legend,  the  story  that  was  read.  It  waa 
hearf  an^loUowed^y  them  aU ;  but  Sara,  the  Je^h  g^U 
sStSr  ^  n^  in  her  comer,  listened  with  a  bumiM  heart  , 
J^^t- rr,  ■  ame  into  her  gleaming  black  eves  ancTshe  sat 
S^  w^r  a  gentle  and  lowly  spirit  as  she  W  once  sat  on 
Jhe^h^ol  befch.  and  felt  the  gi^ndeur  of  the  Gospel ;  and 
♦lift  iPtATH  rolled  down  over  her  cheeks. 
But  S^nlhe  dying  words  of  her  mother  rose  up  within 

^'''Let  not  my  daughter  become  a  Christian '  the  voice 
cried :  and  together  with  it  arose  the  words  of  the  Law . 
'  Thou  Shalt  honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother. 

•  I  am  not  baptized.'  she  said  ;  *  they  call  me  a  Jewyh  prl 
-^ir  neighboti's  boys  hooted  me  last  Sunday  ^^^^^ 
at  the  ojen  church  door,  and  looked  m  ^t  the  ^mmg 
candles  on  the  altar,  and  listened  to  the  song  of  the  con- 
^gation.    Ever  since  I  sat  upon  the  school  bench  I  have 
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felt  the  force  of  Christianity,  a  force  like  that  of  a  sunbeam 
which  streams  into  my  soul,  however  fuinly  I  X  -hut 
my  eyes  against  it     Bat  I  will  not  pain^^in  thy^^^* 
?.fhl  T*Mf '  \  ^"/°.*  ^  unfaithful  to  the  oat  J  STy 

rS;d^T!iy"t^e^L\!!!>^^^^^^^  ^^- 

And  years  rolled  on  again 

The  master  died.    His  widow  fell  into  poverty  •  and  the 
servant  girl  was  to  be  dismissed.    But  Sam  re&  to  leave 

Snf^S^i,^   'H  ^^"^^  *^«  «**ff  i"  time  S  t?^ble  and 

to^a^^h«TM*'^t  *°?*t"''  ^«'^««  t"l  late  Xrkight 
to  earn  the  daily  bread  through  the  labour  of  her  hands  • 

^iow  tiameTV'"''^  ^^^*  theVrLly.'aSA 
to^tKer^^^LJnf^^^'ir^'^  2*^'  ^'^'^  J»y  for  months 

to  sl?^^'' ^a^^' *?^^  *^^.^^"  ?^^^''  ^^^'<^  th«  «i«k  ^oman 

I'xL.        .  '"^  somethmg  from  . .  this  lone  eveninff  • 

my  soul  thirsts  for  the  word  of  the  Lord  '         ^  evemng. 

BJkS  fhl*"**  ^"^^  her  head.    Her  hands  folded  over  the 

wiman  Ci:?.^^.'\'^^  ''^''^  ^""^  "^  to  the  s^ck 
woman.  Tears  stood  m  her  eyes,  which  gleamed  and  shone 
with  ecstasy,  and  light  shone  in  her  heart. 

U  my  mother,'  she  whispered  to  herself  •  *  thv  nhilA 
niuy  not  receive  the  baptism  of  theChrisSaMor  beXh^ 
into  the  congregation -thou  hast  willed  it  so  and  f  sM 
respect  thy  command  :  we  will  remain  in  ^ion  together 
here  on  earth  ;    but  beyond  this  earth  there  is  ^St^ 

Z,n^h?oaith  Xt7-.°   ^?.*^    ^*  ^i  ^«  *^^t  d^scendeth 
upon  the  earth  when  it  is  athirst,  and  covera  it  with  frait- 

li?  !  '  ?"i  '^ ''  *^"8^  ^™'  through  Christ ! ' 

And  she  started  as  she  pronounced  the  sacred  name  and 

fcn?    \*''*^  ^^''  ^'^^  *^ttered  so  that  she  sank  doM^ 
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Poor  Sara  ! '  said  the  people  ;    '  she  is  overcome  with 
""''^LT^^  "?ot^ into  the  hospital  for  ^^^ick  poor^ 

There  she  died  ;  and  from  tl^^"«^*Vthe^8^an^  for 
crave  but  not  to  the  churchyard  of  the  thnstians,  lor 
^nder  was  no  room  for  the  Jewish  girl ;  outside,  by  the 

"^SAt'^GSrs^tSft  shines  upon  the  graves  of  the 
Christian  throws  its  beams  also  upon  the  grave  of  the 
Ssh  riri  b^nd  the  wall ;  and  when  the  psalms  are  sung 
fnX  cWhyard  of  the  Christians,  they  £«  hkew^se  c^ver 
her  lonelv  resting-place  ;  and  she  who  sleeps  beneat^  is 
indS  inScfll  to  th;  resurrection,  in  the  name  of  Him 

who  spake  to  His  disciples  :  ,    .  t     -n  v.„^4;»<^  vmi 

•  Jo!m  baptized  you  with  water,  but  I  will  baptize  you 

with  the  Holy  Ghost  1  * 
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THE  BOTTLE  NECK 

In  a  narrow  crooked  street,  among  other  abodes  of 
poverty,  sCi  an  especially  narrow  and  ta  1  house  bmlt 
S?  timfer,  which  had'^ven  way  in  every  ^1^*1°";    ^h^ 
house  WM  inhabited  by  poor  people,  and  the  deepest 
^rrty  was  in  the  garit-Sging  in  the  gable  wh^-  in 
front  of  the  only  ^-indow,  hung  an  old  bent  birdcage, 
Xh  had  not  even  a  proper  water-glass,  but  only  a  Bottle- 
Ck  reversed,  with  a  cork  stuck  in  the  mouth,  and  filled 
^h  water     An  old  maid  stood  by  the  window  :   she  had 
himr  the  cige  with  green  chickweed  ;  and  a  ittle  chaffinch 
h^^JS^fr^m^pe^h  iS^rch,  and  sang  and  twittered  memly 

^"^yfs'  it  '8  all  very  well  for  you  to  sing.'  said  the  Bottle- 
neck ^  that  it  te  sly,  it  did  not  pronounce  the  words  as 
i^pin  8^k  them  for  a  bottle-neck  can't  speak  :  but 
:itTXVe'thought  to  himself  in  hi^ -n  mind  J. 
when  we  neonle  talk  quietly  to  ourselves.  Yes,  it  s  aii  ycty 
well  fJy^to  sing,  you  that  have  all  your  Hmt^s  umnjured 
Yn  1  o«4t  t^fe-l  what  it 's  like  to  lof^e  one's  body,  and  to 
ha4  only  mouth  and  neck  left,  and  that  with  a  cork 
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into  the  bai^gam,  as  in  my  case ;   and  then  I'm  sure  you 

would  not  smg.    But  after  all  it  is  well  that  there  should 

be  somebody  at  least  who  is  merry.    I've  no  reason  to 

sing  and,  moreover,  I  can't  sing.    Yes,  when  I  was  a  whole 

bottle,  I  sang  out  well  if  they  rubbed  me  with  a  cork. 

They  used  to  call  me  a  perfect  lark,  a  magnificent  lark  ' 

Ah,  when  I  was  out  at  a  picnic  with  the  tanner's  family, 

fJ't  *"8/;«ghter  was  betrothed  !    Yes,  I  remember  it  as 

1  iL  *  -1    ,PP®?®*^  ?"'y  yesterday.    I  have  gone  through 

a  great  deal,  when  I  come  to  recollect.    I've  been  in  the 

ftre  and  the  water,  have  been  deep  in  the  black  earth,  and 

have  mounted  higher  than  most  of  the  others  ;   and  now 

1  m  hanging  here,  outside  the  birdcage,  in  the  air  and  the 

sunshme  !    Oh,  it  would  be  quite  worth  while  to  hear  my 

history  ;   but  I  don't  speak  aloud  of  it,  because  I  can't.' 

And  now  the  Bottle-neck  told  its  story,  which  was 
sufficiently  remarkable.    It  told  the  story  to  itself,  or  onlv 
thought  it  in  its  own  mind  ;   and  the  little  bird  sang  his 
song  merrily,  and  down  in  the  street  there  was  dnvine 
and  hurrying  and  every  one  thought  of  his  own  affairs 
or  perhaps  of  nothing  at  all ;    but  the   Bottle-neck  did 
think.    It  thought  of  the  flaming  furnace  in  the  manu- 
factory, where  it  had  been  blown  into  life  ;    it  still  re- 
membered that  it  had  been  quite  warm,  that  it  had  glanced 
into  the  hissing  furnace,  the  home  of  its  origin,  and  had 
felt  a  great  d€«ire  to  leap  directly  back  again  ;  but  that 
gradually  it  had  become  cooler,  and  had  been  very  com- 
fortable m  the  place  to  which  it  was  taken.    It  had  stood 
ma  ronk  with  a  whole  regiment  of  brothers  and  sisters,  all 
out  of  the  same  furnace  ;  some  of  them  had  certainly  been 
blown  into  champagne  bottles,  and  others  into  beer  bottles, 
and  that  makes  a  difference.    Later,  out  in  the  world   it 
may  weU  happen  that  a  beer  bottle  may  contain  the  most 
precious  wine,  and  a  champagne  bottle  be  tilled  with 
biackmg;    but  even  in  decay  there  is  always  somethmg 
left  by  which  people  can  see  what  one  has  been— nobility 
18  nobihty,  even  when  filled  with  blacking. 

All  the  bottles  were  packed  up,  and  our  bottle  was 
among  them.  At  that  time  it  did  not  think  to  finish  its 
career  as  a  bottle-n«ok.  or  that  it  should  work  its  way  up 
to  be  a  bird's  glass,  which  is  always  an  honourable  thing. 
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for  one  is  of  some  consequence,  after  all.    The  botUe  did 
nJt  aalhi  tehold  the  1^  of  day  till  it  was  unpacked  with 
?he  o?£S  Kes  in  t£  cellar  of  the  wine  -erchan  .  and 
rinsed  out  for  the  first  time ;    and  that  was  »  jt'*^ 
sensation     There  it  lay,  empty  and  without  a  cork,  ana 
felTrtm^ely  unwell,  i  if  it  wanted  somethmg  it  could 
StteU^Xl    At  last  it  was  filled  with  g^cost^  mne^ 
and  was  provided  with  a  cork  and  sealed  dowm    A  ticket 
was  placed  on  it  marked  '  first  quality    ;  and  it  felt  as  it 
n«S  carried  of!  the  first  prize  at  »n  examinaUon ,   f^. 
you  see,  the  wine  was  good  and  the  bottle  was  goooL 
When  one  is  young,  that 's  the  time  for  i)petry  !    There 
wM  a  sSSring  and  i)unding  within  it,  of  things  which  it 
r^d  no??n§e?stond-.)f  gV  sunny  mountains,  wher^n 
?he  g«Se  grows,  where  maSy  vine  dr^rs  men  and  women, 
simTaSf  dwice  and  rejoice.    '  Ah.  how  b«?«t»f«l  "^*, ' 
Thfre  was  a  singing  and  sounding  of  aU  thi*  m  ^«J>°^^i 
as  in  a  young  poet's  brain ;  and  many  a  yo"»f,  P^* 
doe^  not^uiSlrstand  the   meaning  of  the  «ong  that  is 

"^O^e  m'ming  the  bottle  was  bought,  for  the  tanner's 
apprentice  ™  dispatched  for  a  bottle  of  ^m^  of  the 
best '    And  now  it  was  put  in  the  provision  Jmw*^®*'/*^^ 
Um  and  cheese  and  saiSages ;   the Jin^t^tter  a^d  the 
best  bread  were  put  into  the  basket  too— the  tanners 
d^uahter  he^lf  packed  it.     She  was  young  and  very 
StyTherTro^^yes  laughed.  »nd  round  her  moutk 
Slaved  a  smile  which  said  just  as  much  a    her  eyes.    She 
Ea  delicate  hands,  beautifully  white,  and  l^e'  neck  wa^^ 
whiter  stiU  ;  you  saw  at  once  that  she  was  one  of  the  most 
SutifS  Kiils  in  the  town  :  and  still  she  was  not  engaged 
^e  pJ^ln  basket  was  in  the  lap  of  the  young  gri 
when  the  family  drove  out  into  the  forest.    The  bottl^ 
ZTk  looked  out  from  the  folds  of  the  white  napkm.    There 
TsrS^  wax  upon  the  cork,  and  the  bottle  looked  straight 
Tnto  ^  eirl's  foce.    It  also  looked  at  the  young  sailor  who 
^?^ne^  t^  thl^l.    He  was  a  friend  of  old  days,  the  son 
S  the>>rtrait  Jainter.    Quite  lately  he  had  P»^^^;^^ 
honour  through^s  examination  as  mat«.  and  to-monw 
So^  in  sail  awav  in  a  ship,  far  off  to  a  distant  land. 
Therhld  bin  m'Ich  talk  of  this  while  the  basket  was 
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being  packed ;  and  certainly  the  eves  and  mouth  nf  ♦».- 
tanner's  pretty  daughter  id  not^we^r  »  ve^^oyoSs 
expression  just  then.  ^  joyous 

The  young  people  sauntered  through  the  creenwood 
S''**^"J!2*?'  one  another.  What  we^  they  Sw^^? 
No  the  bott  e  could  not  hear  that,  for  it  was  in  the  ^s^on 
basket  A  long  time  passed  before  it  was  diaJi  forth  • 
but  when  that  happened,  there  had  been  pleasant  tSnm 
BJ^^^""'  all  were  laughing,  and  the  te£i^dJt3 

hl^^  'Jtlier  took  the  full  bottle  and  the  corkscrew  in  his 
timf  i  ^'  '*^?.f  ^'^T  **^  to  be  drawn  thus,  the  fira? 
that  L^  .Bottle-neck  could  never  afterwards  forget 
that  imnressive  moment ;    and  indeed  there  was  qSte 

a^t^fcSK-'^^^^u^"*.^^^^  *^«  °o'k  flew^t,^^d 
M^Ilf^.^^!^  u  JH^®  P^"^  ^o'^l*  i^to  the  glMses. 
Health  to  the  betrothed  pair  I  *  cried  the  papaT    And 
every  glass  was  emptied  to  the  bottom,  and  tfo  yo^m^ 
mate  kissed  his  beautiful  bride.  ^    *^ 

A  '  ^'P^ness  and  blessing ! '    said  the  two  old  neonle 
And  the  young  man  filled  the  glasses  agair  ^^ 

Safe  return,  and  a  wedding  this  day  nixt  year ! '  he 
n^^:  ^w^?""  the  glasses  were  emptied,  he^^k  the 
bottle  raised  it  on  high  and  said, '  Thou  hast  been  present 

another  r^^        ^  ""^  ""^  ^^^'  *^°"  ^^^  "«^«^  «^^« 
And  so  saying,  he  hurled  it  high  into  the  on-     The 

t^eZfA"^^*"^  ^^  "5*  *^^^  *^  that  she  should^ 
,-nf!.^hi  fh^i?^^'  *"^  r*  ^t  was  to  be  so.  It  then  fell 
la^  .^nd  it  ^1  ^"  r  '"fi^^"  «^  *  ^'ttle  woodland 
hn,!;-f  ?  1  ^ttle-neck  could  remember  quite  plainly 
how  it  lay  there  for  some  time.  i^'*""/ 

Jl.^fr^^f'^  ™f.  and  they  give  me  marsh  water,'  ho 
said  ;     but  it  is  well  meant.' 

nh2!f,??"\l  *''*  H"^er  see  the  betrothed  couple  and  the 

thZ^-"?^-  P^P?.'    ^"*  ^°"  *  ^«"?  time  he^could  hear 
^em  rejoicmg  and  singing.    Then  atlast  came  two  peasant 
boys  and  looked  mto  the  reeds  ;  they  spied  out  the^hnttle, 
and  took  it  up  ;  and  now  it  was  provided  for. 
At  theu-  home,  in  the  wooden  cottage,  the  eldest  of 
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three  brothew.  who  was  a  sailor,  and  about  to  Htajrt  on 
a  loM  voyage,  had  been  the  day  before  to  take  leave 
Tl^e  mothe^r  ww  just  engaged  in  packing  "PJ^wMcfte 
he  was  to  take  with  him  upon  his  journey,  and  which  tne 
^t^e^wM  KoiL  to  carry  into  the  town  that  evening  to  see 
h*8  ^nCcl^re  to  give  him  a  farewell  greeting  from  the 
f^mXr^nd'himfelf,  and  a  httle  bottle  of  medicat^ 
brandy  had  already  been  wrapped  up  m  »  PJ'^^^^J^^^^i*^^ 
boys  came  in  with  the  larger  and  stronger  bottle  whicn 
Shev  had  found.    This  bottle  would  hold  more  than  the 
mfe  o^,  and  they  pronounced  that  the  b-ndy  wou^  b. 
cjHiital  for  a  bad  digestion,  inasmuch  as  it  was  mixea 
^?h  mescal  herbs.  ^The  draught  that  was  .poured  mto 
^e  bottle  was  not  so  good  as  the  red  ^e  with  which  it 
had  once  been  fUled  ;  these  were  fitter  thoughts  but  even 
these  are  son.etimes  good.    The  f,^^^\«,^tln^^^^^ 
and  not  tho  little  one ;  and  so  the  bottle  went  travemng 
tgain.    It  was  taken  on  board  for  Peter  Jf  n«2."';;j  ^^/^^^ 
Sme  ship  in  which  the  youne  inate  sai  ed.    But  he  (hd  not 
^Tthe  bottle;    and.  indeel.  he  ^^^^^  not  have  known 
it  or  thought  it  was  the  same  one  out  of  which  had  been 
;Lnk  a  health  to  the  betrothed  pair  and  to  his  o^.'n  happy 

"^Siinly  it  had  no  longer  wino  to  give,  but  still  it  con- 
tain^something  that  was  just  as  good.  Accordingly. 
wKver  Peter  Jensen  brought  it  out,  ^t  was  dub^  by 

his  messmates  The  Apothecary.  I*  5°^^^^°^,*^l„5^t 
medicine,  medicine  that  strengthens!  the  weak^^and  it 
cave  liberally  so  long  as  it  had  a  drop  left.  That  was 
rjwn^tLe  and'the  bottle  «.ng  when  it  -as  rubW 
with  the  cork ;   and  it  was  called  the  Great  Lark.    Peter 

^Tng'^^and  months  rolled  on,  and  the  bottle  ahready 
stoTImp^  in  a  comer,  v.  hen  it  happened-whether  on 
thTpassage  out  or  home  the  bottle  could  not  teU  for  it 
ha?l^e^r^been  ashore-that  a  storm  arose  ;  great  waves 
c^me  careering  along,  darkly  and  heavily,  and  lifted  a^d 
tossed  the  ship  to  and  fro.  The  mammast  was  shivered, 
^nTt  wave  s^tarted  one  of  the  planks,  and  the  pumps 
b^me  useless.  It  was  black  night  The  «hip  Bank  but 
atthe  last  moment  the  younfc  mate  wrote  on  a  leaf  of 
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paper,  '  God's  will  be  done  !  We  are  ainking  ! '  He  wrote 
the  name  of  his  betrothed,  and  his  own  name,  and  that  of 
the  ship,  and  put  the  leaf  m  an  empty  bottle  that  happened 
to  be  at  hand  :  he  corked  it  firmly  down,  and  threw  it  out 
mto  the  foaming  sea.  He  knew  not  that  it  was  ♦he  very 
bottle  from  which  the  goblet  of  joy  and  hope  Aad  once 
been  filled  for  him  and  for  her ;  and  now  it  was  tossing 
on  the  waves  with  his  last  greeting  and  the  message  of 
death. 

The  ship  sank,  and  the  crew  sank  with  her.  The  bottle 
sped  on  like  a  bird,  for  it  bore  a  heart,  a  loving  letter, 
within  itself.  And  the  sun  rose  and  set ;  and  the  bottle 
felt  as  at  the  time  when  it  first  came  into  being  in  the  red 
gleammg  oven— it  felt  a  strong  desire  to  leap  back  into 
the  light. 

It  experienced  calms  and  fresh  storms ;  but  it  was 
hurled  against  no  rock,  and  was  devoured  by  no  shark  ; 
and  thus  it  drifted  on  for  a  year  and  a  day,  sometimes 
towards  the  north,  sometimes  towards  the  south,  just  as 
the  current  carried  it.  Beyond  this  it  was  its  own  master, 
but  one  may  grow  tired  even  of  that. 

The  written  page,  the  last  farewell  of  the  sweetheart  to 
his  betrothed,  would  only  bring  sorrow  if  it  came  into  her 
hands ;  but  where  were  the  hands,  so  white  and  delicate, 
which  had  once  spread  the  cloth  on  the  fresh  grass  in  the 
greenwood,  on  the  betrothal  day  ?  Where  was  the  tanner's 
daughter  ?  Yes,  where  was  the  land,  and  which  land 
might  be  nearest  to  her  dwelling  ?  The  bottle  knew  not ; 
it  drove  onward  and  onward,  and  was  at  last  tired  of 
wandering,  because  that  was  not  in  its  way ;  but  yet  it 
had  to  travel  until  at  last  it  came  to  land— to  a  strange 
land.  It  understood  not  a  word  of  what  was  spoken  here, 
for  this  was  not  the  language  it  had  heard  spoken  before  ; 
and  one  loses  a  good  deal  if  one  does  not  understand  the 
language. 

The  bottle  was  fished  out  and  examined.  The  leaf  of 
paper  within  it  was  discovered,  and  taken  out,  and  turned 
over  and  over,  but  the  people  did  not  understand  what 
was  written  thereon.  They  saw  that  the  bottle  must  have 
been  thrown  overboard,  and  that  something  about  this 
was  written  on  the  paper,  but  what  were  the  words  ?    That 
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Tt^Tat^t  no  oSe  could  ^ee^iJ^^^^rZ^nSISnT- 
it  And  for  a  whole  year  more  the  bottle  remained  siana 
L  ^?he  cupboard  f  and  then  it  was  put  into  the  loft 
Xre  it  became  covered  with  duat  »nd  <5obweb6  Then 
^thought  of  the  better  days,  the  times  when  it  had  poured 
forth  rSi  wine  in  the  greenwood  when  it  lu^„^"^  ^^f 
on  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  when  it  had  carried  a  secret, 

a  letter,  a  parting  sigh.  ,     ,  ,. .        a  u 

For  full  twenty  years  it  stood  up  m  the  loft ,  ana  n 
mighJ  £ive  remahiid  there  longer,  but  that  the  house  was 
fcol»  rebuilt.  The  roof  was  taken  off,  and  then  the  bottle 
was'^no'tSS  and  they  spoke  about  it.  b"t  it  ^^ -f -^-; 
stand  their  language ;  for  one  cannot  learn*  language 
by  being  shut  up  in  a  loft,  even  if  one  stays  there  twenty 

^^K  I  had  been  down  in  the  room.'  thought  the  Bottle, 

*  I  might  have  learned  it.'  ■,  •  j  ^  ♦!,;„  ^oo 

It^as  now  washed  and  rinsed,  and  indeed  this  was 
requisite.  It  felt  quite  transparent  and  fr^^  and  as  if 
its  vouth  had  been  renewed  in  this  its  old  age ,  but  tfte 
p^I^r  it  had  carried  so  faithfuUy  had  been  destroyed  m 

'Ve*t?tte  was  fiUed  with  seeds,  it  did  not  know  the 
kind  It  was  corked  and  weU  Avrapped  up.  It  saw  neither 
Sm  n^r  candle,  to  say  nothing  of  smi  or  moon ;  a^ 
yet,  it  thought,  when  one  goes  on  a  journey  one  ought 
r  see  something ;  but  though  it  saw  ^t^ing  jt  *^^^ 
what  was  most  important— it  travelled  to  the  place  of  its 
destination,  and  was  there  unpacked. 

'  What  trouble  they  have  taken  over  yonder  with  that 
bottle  1  *  it  heard  people  say  ;  '  and  yet  it  is  most  likely 
broken '    But  it  was  not  broken. 

The  bottle  understood  every  word  that  was  now  said ; 
this  was  the  language  it  had  heard  at  the  tf^^^' f ^^^ 
the  wine  merehanfs.  and  in  the  forest,  and  in  the  ahip, 
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the  only  good  old  language  it  underetood  :  it  had  come 
DaoJc  nome,  and  the  language  was  as  a  salutation  of  wel- 
come to  It.  For  very  joy  it  felt  ready  to  jump  out  of 
people  8  hands ;  hardly  did  it  notice  that  its  cork  had 
been  drawn,  and  that  it  had  been  emptied  and  carried 
mto  the  cellar,  to  be  placed  there  and  foreotten.  There 's 
no  place  hke  home,  even  if  it's  in  a  cellar  I  It  never 
occuired  to  the  bottle  to  think  how  long  it  lay  there,  for 
It  felt  comfortable,  and  accordingly  lay  there  for  y^rs. 
At  last  people  came  down  into  the  cellar  to  carry  off  all 
the  bottles,  and  ours  among  the  rest. 

Out  in  the  garden  there  wab  a  great  festival.  Flamimr 
lamps  hung  hke  garlands,  and  paper  kntems  shone  trans- 
parent, like  great  tuUps.  The  evening  was  lovely,  the 
weather  still  and  clear,  the  stars  twiSled ;  it  was  the 
time  of  the  new  moon,  but  in  reality  the  whole  moon  could 
be  seen  as  a  bluish-grey  disk  with  a  golden  rim  round  half 
Its  surface,  which  was  a  very  beautiful  sight  for  those  who 
nad  good  eyes. 

The  illumination  extended  even  to  the  most  retired  of 
the  garden  walks ;   at  least,  so  much  of  it  that  one  could 

♦  iT.!,"^*^  ^l"®^-  ^^o"«  *^®  leaves  of  the  hedges 
stood  bottles  with  a  light  in  each  ;  and  among  them  was 
also  the  bottle  we  know,  and  which  was  destmed  one  day 
to  hnish  Its  career  as  a  bottle-neck,  a  bird's  drinking-Klass 
Everythmg  here  appeared  lovely  to  our  bottleTfaTit  was 
once  more  m  the  greenwood,  amid  joy  and  feasting,  and 
Heard  song  and  music,  and  the  noise  and  murmur  of  a 
crowd,  especially  in  that  part  of  the  garden  where  the 
lamps  blazed  and  the  paper  lanterns  displayed  their  many 
colours.  Thus  it  stood,  in  a  distant  walk  certainly,  but 
that  made  it  the  more  important ;    for  it  bore  its  Uffht 

u  7?t  »*.once  ornamental  and  useful,  and  that  is  «w  it 
snould  be:  m  such  an  hour  one  forgeta  twenty  years  spent 
m  a  loft,  and  it  is  nght  one  should  do  so 

There  passed  close  to  it  a  pair,  like  the  pair  who  had 
walked  together  long  ago  in  the  wood,  the  sailor  and  the 
tanners  daughter;  the  bottle  seemed  to  experience  aU 
that  over  again.  In  the  garden  were  walking  not  only  the 
guests,  but  other  people  who  were  aUowed  to  view  aU  the 
splendour;    and  among  these  latter  came  an  old  maid 
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without  kindred,  but  not  without  fnends.  She  was  just 
thinking,  like  the  bottle,  of  the  greenwood,  and  of  a  young 
betrothed  pair-of  a  pair  which  concerned  her  very  nearly, 
a  pair  in  which  she  had  an  interest,  and  of  which  she  had 
b«£n  a  part  in  that  happiest  hour  of  her  hfe-the  hour  one 
never  firgets,  if  one  should  become  ever  so  old  a  maid. 
But  she  (Sd  not  know  the  bottle,  and  it  did  not  know  her  : 
it  is  thus  we  pass  each  other  in  the  world,  meeting  again 
and  again,  as  these  two  met,  now  that  they  were  together 
aeain  in  the  same  town. 

From  the  garden  the  bottle  was  dispatched  once  more  to 
the  wino  merchant's,  where  it  was  filled  with  wme  and 
sold  to  tie  aeronaut,  who  ws    <.   make  an  ascent  m  his 
balloon  on  the  following  Sun  ay      A   8^*.°'?^^ 
assembled  to  witness  the  sight ..    <r.utf  icy  musichad  bwii 
provided,  and  many  other  prep  v  .vtionn  had  bj?"  made. 
The  bottle  saw  evervthing  froi,    v  br.-Let  in  which  it  lav 
next  to  a  live  rabbit,  which  latter  was  quite  bewildrvct. 
because  he  knew  he  was  to  be  taken  up  into  tbe  air,  a !  l 
let  down  again  in  a  parachute;    but  the  bottle  knew 
nothing  of  the  '  up '  or  the  '  down    ;    it  only  saw  the 
balloon  swelling  up  bigger  and  bigger,  and  at  last,  when 
it  could  swell  no  more,  beginning  to  rise,  and  to  grow  more 
and  more  restless.    The  ropes  that  held  it-  were  cut,  and  the 
huge  machine  floated  aloft  with  the  aeronaut  and  the 
basket  containing  the  bottle  and  the  rabbit,  and  the  musio 
sounded,  and  all  tho  people  cried,  '  Hurrah  !  . .  ^„  . . 

'  This  is  a  wonderful  passage,  up  into  the  air  !  thought 
the  Bottle  ;  '  this  js  a  new  way  of  sailing  :  at  any  rate, 
up  here  we  cannot  strike  upon  amthing. 

Thousands  of  people  gaaeil  up  at  the  balloon,  and  the 
old  maid  looked  up  at  it  also  ;  she  stood  at  the  fpen  window 
of  the  garret,  in  which  hung  the  cage,  with  the  ittle 
chaffinch,  who  had  no  water-glass  as  yet  but  was  obhged 
to  be  content  with  an  old  cup.  In  the  window  stood 
a  myrtle  in  a  pot ;  and  it  had  been  put  a  little  a^ide  that 
it  might  not  fall  out,  for  the  old  maid  was  leanmg  out  of  the 
window  to  look,  and  she  distinctly  saw  the  aeronaut  in  the 
balloon,  and  how  he  let  down  the  rabbit  in  the  parachute, 
and  then  drank  to  the  health  of  all  the  spectators,  and  at 
length  hurled  the  bottle  high  in  the  air  ;  she  nevei-  thought 
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that  this  was  the  identical  bottle  which  she  had  already  once 
seen  thrown  aloft  in  honour  of  her  and  of  her  friend  on  the 
day  of  rejoioinff  in  the  greenwood,  in  the  time  of  her  youth. 

Tho  bottle  had  no  time  for  thought,  for  it  was  quite 
startled  at  thus  suddenly  reaching  the  highest  point  in  its 
career.  Steeples  and  roofs  lay  far,  far  beneath,  and  the 
people  looked  like  mites. 

But  now  it  began  to  descend  with  a  much  more  rapid  fall 
than  that  of  the  rabbit ;  the  bottle  threw  somersaults  in 
the  air,  and  felt  quite  young,  and  quite  free  and  unfettered ; 
and  yet  it  was  haii  full  of  wine,  though  it  did  not  remain 
so  for  long.  What  a  journey  !  The  sun  shone  on  the  bottle, 
all  the  people  were  looking  at  it ;  the  balloon  was  alr^y 
far  away,  and  soon  the  bottle  was  far  away  too,  for  it  fell 
upon  a  roof  and  broke ;  but  the  pieces  liad  got  such  an 
impetus  that  they  could  not  stop  themselves,  but  went 
jumping  and  rolling  on  till  thoy  came  down  into  the  court- 
yard and  lay  there  in  smaller  pieces  yet ;  only  the  Bottle- 
neck managed  to  keep  whole,  and  that  was  cut  of!  as  if  it 
had  been  done  with  a  diamond. 

'  That  would  do  capitally  for  a  bird-glass,'  said  the  cellar- 
man  ;  but  he  had  neither  a  bird  nor  a  cage  ;  and  to  expect 
him  to  provide  both  because  they  had  found  a  bottle-neck 
that  might  be  made  available  for  a  glass,  would  have  been 
expecting  too  much  ;  but  the  old  maid  in  the  garret, 
perhaps  it  might  be  useful  to  her ;  and  now  the  Bottle- 
neck was  taken  up  to  her,  and  was  provided  with  a  cork. 
The  part  that  had  been  uppermost  was  now  turned  down- 
wards, as  often  happens  when  changes  take  place ;  fresh 
water  was  poured  into  it,  and  it  was  fastened  to  the  cage 
ot  the  little  bird,  which  sang  and  twittered  right  merrily. 

'  Yes,  it 's  very  well  for  you  to  sing,'  said  the  Bottle- 
neck. 

And  it  was  considered  remarkable  for  having  been  in  the 
balloon — for  that  was  all  they  knew  of  its  history.  Now 
it  hung  there  as  a  bird-glass,  and  heard  the  murmuring 
and  noise  of  the  people  in  the  street  below,  and  also  the 
words  of  the  old  maid  in  the  room  within.  An  old  friend 
had  just  come  to  visit  her,  and  they  talked — not  of  the 
Bottle-neck,  but  about  the  myrtle  in  the  window. 

'  No,  you  certainly  must  not  speud  two  dollars  for  your 
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daughter'^  bridal  wreath,'  said  the  old  maid.  You  shall 
have  a  beautiful  little  nosegay  from  me,  full  of  bloBsoms. 
Do  you  see  how  splendidly  that  tree  has  come  on  ?  yes,  that 
has  been  raised  from  a  spray  of  the  myrtle  vou  gave  me  on 
the  day  after  my  betrothal,  and  from  which  I  was  to  have 
made  my  own  wreath  when  the  year  was  past ;  but  that 
day  never  came  !  The  eyes  closed  that  were  to  have  been 
my  joy  and  delight  through  life.  In  the  depths  of  the  sea  he 
sleeps  meetly,  my  dear  one  !  The  myrtle  has  become  an 
old  tree,  and  I  have  become  a  yet  older  woman ;  and  when  it 
faded  at  last,  I  took  the  last  green  shoot,  and  planted  it  m 
the  ground,  and  it  has  become  »  great  tree ;  and  now  at 
length  the  myrtle  wUl  serve  at  the  wedding— as  a  wreath 
for  your  daughter.' 

There  were  tears  in  the  eyes  of  the  old  maid,  bne  spoke 
of  the  beloved  of  her  youth,  of  their  betrothal  in  the  wood  ; 
many  thoughts  came  to  her,  but  the  thought  never  came  • 
that,  quite  close  to  her,  before  the  very  winuow,  was  a 
remei^rance  of  those  times— the  neck  of  the  bottle  which 
had  shouted  for  joy  when  the  cork  flew  out  with  a  bang 
on  the  betrothal  day.  But  the  Bottle-neck  did  not  locogniie 
her  either,  for  he  was  not  listeniiig  to  what  she  said— partly 
because  it  only  thought  about  itself. 


THE  STONE  OF  THE  WISE  MEN 

Of  course  you  know  the  story  of  Hoker  the  Dane  ;  we 
are  not  going  to  tell  you  that,  but  will  ask  if  you  remember 
from  it  that '  Holger  the  Dane  won  the  great  land  of  India, 
cast  as  far  as  the  world's  end,  even  t<)  the  tree  which  is 
called  the  Tree  of  the  Sun,*  as  Christian  Pedersen  puts  it. 
Do  you  know  Christian  Pedersen  1  it  doesn't  matter  if  you 
don^t.  Holger  the  Dane  gtive  Pitjster  John  power  and 
authority  over  the  land  of  India.  Do  you  know  Prester  John  ? 
it  doesn't  matter  either  if  you  don't  know  him,  for  he 
doesn't  come  into  this  storv  at  all.  You  are  to  hear  about 
the  Tree  of  the  Sun  '  in  India,  east  &»  far  as  the  world's  end  . 
and  it  was  then  imdei-stood  by  men  who  had  not  learned 
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geography  a8  we  have  :    but  that  also  does  not  matter  at 
the  present  time. 

The  Tree  of  1  he  Sun  was  a  noble  tree,  such  as  we  have 
never  seen  and  such  as  you  will  never  see  either.  The 
crown  stretched  out  several  miles  around  ;  it  was  reallv 
an  entire  wood  ;  each  of  its  smallest  branches  formed, 
in  its  turr.  a  whole  tree.  Palms,  beech  trees,  pines,  plane 
trees,  and  various  other  kinds  grew  here,  whicn  are  lound 
scattered  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world  :  they  shot  out 
like  small  branches  from  the  great  boughs,  and  these  large 
boughs  with  thei^'  windings  and  knots  formed,  as  it  were, 
valleys  and  hills,  clothed  with  velvety  green  and  covered 
with  lowers.  Every  branch  was  like  a  wide,  blooming 
meadow,  or  like  the  most  charming  garden.  The  sun  shone 
down  on  it  with  delightful  nya,  tor  it  was  the  tree  of  the 
sun,  and  the  birds  from  all  quarters  of  the  world  assembled 
together — birds  from  the  primaeval  forests  of  America,  the 
rose  garden?  of  Damascus,  Irom  the  deserts  of  Africa,  in 
which  the  elephant  and  the  lion  boast  of  being  the  only 
rulers.  The  Polar  birds  came  flying  hither,  and  of  course 
the  stork  and  the  swallow  were  not  absent ;  but  the  birds 
were  not  the  only  living  beings  :  the  stag,  the  squirrel,  the 
antelope,  and  a  hundred  other  beautiful  and  light-footed 
animals  were  at  home.  The  crown  of  the  tree  was  a  wide- 
spread fragrant  garden,  and  in  the  midst  of  it,  where  the 
gieat  boughs  raised  themselves  like  green  hillocks,  there 
stood  r.  castle  of  crystal,  with  a  view  of  all  the  lands  of  the 
world.  Each  tower  was  reared  in.  the  form  of  a  lily.  Through 
the  stem  one  could  ascend,  for  within  it  was  a  winding  stair; 
one  could  step  out  upon  the  leaves  as  upon  balconies  ;  and 
up  in  the  calyx  of  the  flower  itself  was  the  most  beautiful, 
sparkling  round  hall,  above  which  no  other  roof  rose  but 
tne  blue  Armament  with  sun  and  stars. 

Just  as  much  Eplendour,  though  in  another  way,  appeared 
below,  in  the  wide  hails  of  tho  castle.  Here,  on  the  walls, 
the  whole  world  around  was  reflected.  One  saw  everything 
that  was  done,  so  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  reading 
any  papers,  and  indee^:!  there  were  no  papers  there.  Every- 
thing was  to  be  seen  in  living  pictures,  if  one  only  wishetl 
to  see  it :  for  too  much  is  still  too  much  even  for  the  wisest 
man  ;  and  this  man  dwelt  hero.    >ii£;  name  is  very  difficult 
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—you  will  not  be  able  to  pronounce  it,  and  therefore  it 
may  remain  unmentioned.   He  knew  everything  that  a  man 
on  earth  can  know  or  can  get  to  know ;  every  invention 
which  had  already  been  or  which  was  yet  to  be  made  wan 
known  to  him ;   but  nothing  more,  for  everythmg  m  the 
world  has  its  limite.    The  wise  King  Solomon  was  only 
half  as  wise  as  he,  and  yet  he  was  very  wise,  and  governed 
the  powers  of  nature,  and  held  away  over  potent  spirits  : 
yea.  Death  itself  was  obliged  to  give  him  every  morning  a  hst 
of  those  who  were  to  die  during  the  day.   But  King  Solomon 
himself  was  oblked  to  die  too ;  and  this  thought  it  was 
which  often  in  the  deepest  manner  employed  the  mquirer, 
the  mighty  lord  in  the  castle  on  the  Tree  of  the  Sun.    He 
also,  however  high  he  might  tower  above  men  m  wisdom, 
must  die  one  day.    He  knew  that  he  and  his  children  also 
must  fade  away  like  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  and  become 
dust.    He  8a\*  the  human  race  fade  away  like  the  leaves  on 
the  tree ;  saw  new  men  come  to  fill  their  places ;  but  the 
leaves  that  fell  off  never  sprouted  forth  again— they  fell 
to  dust  or  were  transformed  into  other  parts  of  plants. 

'  What  happens  to  man,'  the  wise  man  asked  himself, 
'  when  the  angel  of  death  touches  him  ?  What  may  death 
be  ?  The  body  is  dissolved.  And  the  soul  ?  Yes,  what  is 
the  soul  ?  whither  doth  it  go  ?  To  eternal  life,  says  the 
comforting  voice  of  religion  ;  but  what  is  the  transition  i 
where  does  one  live  and  how  ?  Above,  in  heaven,  says  the 
pious  man,  thither  we  go.  Thither  ? '  repeated  the  wise 
man,  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  sun  and  the  stars  ;    'up 

yonder  ?  * 

But  he  saw,  from  the  earthly  ball,  thst  up  and  down 
were  one  and  the  same,  according  as  one  stood  here  or 
there  on  the  rolling  globe  ;  and  oven  if  he  mounted  as  high 
as  the  loftiest  mountains  of  earth  rear  their  heads,  to  the 
air  which  we  below  call  clear  and  triHinparent— the  pure 
heaven— a  black  darkness  spread  abroad  like  a  ^loth,  and 
the  sun  had  a  coppery  glow  and  sent  forth  no  rays,  and 
our  earth  lay  wrapped  in  an  orange-colourwl  mist.  How 
narrow  were"  the  limits  of  the  botUly  eye,  and  how  little  the 
eye  of  the  soul  could  see  '.—how  little  did  even  the  wisest 
know  of  that  which  is  the  most  important  to  us  all  ! 

In  the  raoHt  <*ecrt>t  chamber  of  the  castle  lay  the  greatt?»t 
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treasure  of  the  earth  :  the  Book  of  Truth.  Leaf  for  leaf,  the 
wise  man  read  it  through  :  every  man  mav  read  in  thin 
book,  but  only  by  fragments.  To  many  an  eye  the  char- 
acters seem  to  tremble,  so  that  the  words  cannot  be  put 
together ;  on  certain  pages  the  writing  of t^u  seems  so 
pale,  so  faded,  that  only  a  blank  leaf  appears.  The  wiser 
a  man  becomes,  the  more  he  can  read  ;  and  the  wisest 
read  most.  For  that  purpose  he  knew  how  to  unite  the 
."sunlight  and  the  starlight  with  tho  light  of  reason  and  of 
hidden  powers  ;  and  through  this  stronger  light  many 
things  came  clearly  before  him  from  the  page.  But  in  tho 
division  of  the  book  whose  title  is  '  Life  after  Death '  not 
even  one  point  was  to  be  distinctly  seen.  That  pained 
him.  Should  he  not  be  able  here  upon  earth  to  obtain 
»  light  by  which  everything  should  become  clear  to  him 
that  stood  written  in  tlie  Book  of  Truth  ? 

Like  the  wise  King  Solomon,  he  understood  the  language 
of  the  animals,  and  could  interpret  their  talk  and  their 
songs.  But  that  made  him  none  the  wiser.  He  found  out 
the  forces  of  plants  and  metals — the  forces  to  be  used  for 
the  cure  of  diseases,  for  delaying  death — but  none  that 
could  destroy  death.  In  all  created  things  that  were  within 
his  reach  he  sought  the  light  that  should  shine  upon  the 
certainty  of  an  eternal  life  ;  but  he  found  it  not.  The  Book 
of  Truth  lay  before  him  with  leaves  that  appeared  blank. 
Christianity  showed  him  in  the  Bible  words  of  promise 
of  an  eternal  life ;  but  he  wanted  to  read  it  in  his  book, 
and  in  that  he  saw  nothing. 

He  had  five  children — four  sons,  educated  as  well  as  the 
children  of  the  wisest  father  could  be,  and  a  daughter,  fair, 
mild,  and  clever,  but  blind  ;  yet  this  appeared  no  loss  to 
her — her  father  and  brothers  were  eyee  to  her,  and  the 
viv  idness  of  her  feelings  saw  for  her. 

Never  had  the  sons  gone  farther  from  the  castle  than  the 
branches  of  the  tree  extended,  still  less  the  sister.  They 
were  happy  children  in  tho  land  of  childhood— in  the 
beautiful  fragrant  Tree  of  the  Sun.  Like  all  children,  they 
were  very  glad  when  any  story  was  related  to  them  ;  and 
the  father  told  them  many  things  that  other  children  would 
not  have  understood ;  but  these  were  just  as  clever  as 
most  grown-up  people  are  among  us.     He  explained  to 
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them  what  they  saw  in  living  pictures  on  the  castle  walls— 
the  doings  of  men  and  the  march  of  events  in  all  the  lanas 
of  the  earth ;  and  often  the  sons  expressed  the  wish  that 
they  could  be  present  at  all  the  great  deeds  and  take  part 
in  them  ;  and  their  father  then  told  them  that  out  m  the 
world  it  was  difficult  and  toilsome— that  the  world  was  not 
quite  what  it  appeared  to  them  from  their  beauteous 
home.    He  spoke  to  them  of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
good,  and  told  them  that  these  three  things  held  the  ^\-orld 
together,  and  that  under  the  pressure  they  had  to  endure 
they  became  hardened  into  a  preciou-  atone,  clearer  than  the 
water  of  the  diamond— a  jewel  whose  splendour  had  value 
with  God,  and  whose  brightness  outshone  everything,  and 
which  was  called  the '  Stone  of  the  Wise'.  He  told  them  that 
just  as  one  through  created  things  could  attain  to  the  know- 
ledge of  God,  so  through  men  themselves  one  could  attam 
to  the  certainty  that  such  a  jewel  as  the  *  Stone  of  the  Wise  ' 
existed.    He  could  not  tell  them  any  more  about  it,  for 
he  knew  no  more.    This  narration  would  have  exceeaed  the 
perception  of  other  children,  but  these  children  under- 
stood it,  and  at  length  other  children,  too,  will  learn  to 
comprehend  its  meaning. 

They  questioned  their  father  concerning  the  tnip,  the 
beautiful,  and  the  good  ;  and  he  explained  it  to  them, 
told  them  manv  things,  aud  told  them  also  that  God,  when 
He  mado  man  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  gave  fivo 
kisses  to  His  work— fiery  kisses,  heart  kisses— which  we 
now  call  the  five  senses.  Through  these  the  true,  the 
beautiful-  and  the  good  is  seen,  perceived,  and  understood  ; 
through  these  it  is  valued,  protected,  and  furthered.  Five 
senses  have  been  given  bodily  and  mentally,  inwardly  and 
outwardly,  to  body  and  sonl. 

The  children  reflected  deeply  upon  all  these  things  ; 
they  meditated  upon  them  by  day  and  night.  Then  the 
eldest  of  the  brothers  dreamed  a  splendid  dream.  Strangely 
enough,  the  second  brother  had  the  .siitne  dream,  and  the 
third,  and  the  fourth  brother  likewise  ;  all  of  them  dreame<l 
exactly  the  same  thing— namely,  that  each  went  out  into 
the  world  and  found  the  '  Stone  of  the  Wise  \  which  gleamed 
like  a  beaming  light  on  his  torehead  when,  in  the  morning 
dawn,  he  rotle  back  on  his  swift  horse  over  the  velvety 
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green  meadows  of  his  home  into  the  castle  of  his  father  • 
and  the  jewel  threw  such  a  heavenly  light  and  radiance 
upon  the  leaves  of  the  book,  that  everything  was  illuminated 
that  stood  written  concerning  the  life  beyond  the  grave. 
But  the  sister  dreamed  nothing  about  going  out  into  the 
wide  world  :  it  never  entered  her  mind.  Her  world  was 
her  father's  house. 

J  shall  ride  forth  into  the  wide  world,'  said  the  eldest 
brother.  '  I  must  try  what  life  is  like  there,  and  go  to  and 
fro  among  men.  I  will  practise  only  the  good  and  the  true  ; 
with  these  I  will  protect  the  beautiful.  Much  shall  chance 
for  the  better  when  I  am  there.' 

Now  his  thoughts  were  bold  and  great,  as  our  thoughts 
generally  are  at  home  in  the  corner  of  the  hearth,  before 
we  have  gone  forth  into  the  world  and  have  encountered 
wind  and  rain,  and  thorns  and  thistles. 

In  him  and  in  all  his  brothers  the  five  senses  were  highly 
developed,  inwardly  and  outwardly ;  but  each  of  ^em 
had  one  sense  which  in  keenness  and  development  surpassed 
the  other  four.  In  the  case  of  the  eldest  this  was  Sight. 
This  was  to  do  him  especial  service.  He  said  he  had  eyes 
for  all  time,  eyes  for  all  nations,  eyes  that  could  look  into 
the  depths  of  the  earth,  where  the  treasures  lie  hidden,  and 
deep  into  the  hearts  of  men,  as  though  nothing  but  a  pane 
of  glass  were  placed  before  them  :  he  could  r«ad  more 
than  wp  can  see  on  the  cheek  that  blushes  or  grows  pale, 
in  the  eve  that  weeps  or  smiles.  Stags  and  antelopes 
escorted  him  to  the  boundary  of  his  home  towards  the  wast, 
and  there  the  wild  swans  received  him  and  flew  north-west! 
He  followed  them.  And  now  he  had  gone  far  out  into  the 
world— far  from  the  land  of  his  father,  that  extended 
eastward  to  the  end  of  the  earth. 

But  how  he  opened  his  eyes  in  astonishment  !  Many 
things  were  here  to  be  seen ;  and  many  things  appear  very 
different,  when  a  man  beholds  them  with  his  own  eyes,  from 
when  he  merely  sees  them  in  a  picture,  as  the  son  had  done 
in  his  father's  ho-uje,  however  faithful  the  picture  may  l>e. 
At  the  outset  he  nearly  lost  his  eyes  in  astonishment  at 
all  the  rubbish  and  all  the  masquerading  stuff  put  forwartl 
to  represent  the  beautiful ;  but  ho  did  not  quite  lose  them, 
he  had  other  use  for  them.    He  wished  to  go  thoroughly 
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and  honestly  to  work  in  the  understanding  of  the  beaut^iil, 
the  true,  and  the  good.  But  how  were  these  represent^dm 
the  world  ?  He  saw  that  often  the  earland  that  belonged 
to  the  beautiful  was  given  to  the  hideous  ;  that  the  good 
was  often  passed  by  without  notice,  while  mediocnW  was 
applauded  when  it  should  have  been  hissed  off.  People 
l(5)ked  to  the  dress,  and  not  to  the  wearer ;  asked  for 
a  name,  and  not  for  desert ;  and  went  more  by  reputation 
than  by  service.    It  was  the  same  thing  everywhere. 

*  I  see  I  must  attack  these  things  vigorously,   he  said, 
and  attacked  them  with  vigour  accordingly. 

But  while  he  was  looking  for  the  truth,  came  the  ^vil 
One,  the  father  of  lies.  Gladly  would  the  fiend  have  plucked 
out  the  eyes  of  thU  Seer ;  but  that  would  have  been  too 
direct :  the  devil  works  in  a  more  cunnmg  way.  He  let 
him  see  and  seek  the  true  and  the  good  ;  but  while  the 
young  mail  was  contemplating  them,  the  Evil  Spmt  ^lew 
one  mote  after  another  into  each  of  his  eyes ;  and  such 
a  proceeding  would  be  hurtful  even  to  the  best  sight. 
Then  the  fiend  blew  upon  the  motes,  so  that  they  became 
beams ;  ar.d  the  eyes  were  destroyed,  and  the  Seer  stood 
like  a  blmd  man  in  the  wide  world,  and  had  no  faith  in 
it  •  he  lost  his  good  opmion  of  it  and  h'-nself  ;  and  when 
a  man  gives  up  the  world  and  himself,  all  is  over  with  him. 

•  Over ' '  said  the  wild  swans,  who  flew  across  the  sea 
towards  the  east.  '  Over  ! '  twittered  the  swallows,  who 
likewise  flew  eastward,  towards  the  Tree  of  the  bun.  Ihat 
was  no  good  news  for  those  at  home. 

•  I  fancy  the  Ster  muHt  have  fared  badly,*  said  the  second 
brother  ;  '  but  the  Hearer  may  have  better  fortune,  tor 
this  one  possessed  the  sense  of  hearing  n  aii  eminent 
degree :  he  could  hear  the  grass  grow,  so  quick  was  he  to  hear. 

He  took  a  hearty  leave  of  all  at  home,  and  rode  away, 
provided  with  good  abilities  and  good  intentions.  Tne 
swallows  escorted  him,  and  he  followed  the  swans;  aid 
he  stood  far  from  his  home  in  the  wide  world. 

But  he  expenenced  the  fact  that  one  may  have  too 
much  of  a  good  thing.  His  hearing  was  too  fine.  He  not 
only  heartl  the  grass  grow,  but  could  hear  every  man  s  heart 
beat,  in  sorrow  and  in  Joy.    The  whole  world  was  to  him 
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like  a  great  olockmaker's  workshop,  wherein  all  the  clocks 
were  going  '  tick,  tick  ! '  and  all  the  turret  clocks  striking 
'  ding  dong  '.  It  was  unbearable.  For  a  long  time  his  ears 
held  out,  but  at  last  all  the  noise  and  screaming  became 
too  much  for  one  man.  There  came  blackguard  boys  of 
sixty  vears  old — ^for  it  is  not  ago  that  does  it ;  they  roared 
and  shouted  in  a  way  that  one  could  laugh  at ;  but  then 
came  gossip,  which  whispered  through  all  houses,  lanes, 
and  streets,  right  out  to  the  high-way.  Falsehood  thrust 
it»elf  forward  and  played  the  master ;  the  bells  on  the 
fool's  cap  jangled  and  declared  they  were  church  bells ; 
and  the  noise  became  too  bad  for  th^d  Hearer,  and  he 
thrust  his  fingers  into  both  ears ;  but  still  he  could  hear 
false  A'nging  and  bad  sounds,  gossip  and  idle  words, 
scaniv  and  slander,  groaning  and  moaning  Mrithout  and 
with.u.  Heaven  help  us !  He  thrust  his  fingers  deeper  and 
deeper  into  his  ears,  but  at  last  the  drums  burst.  Now 
he  could  hear  nothing  at  all  of  the  good,  the  true,  and 
the  beautiful,  for  his  hearing  was  to  have  been  the  bridge 
by  which  he  crossed.  He  became  silent  and  suspicious » 
trusted  no  one  at  last,  not  even  himself,  and  that  is  very 
unfortunate,  and,  no  longer  hoping  to  find  ^md  bring 
home  the  costly  jewel,  he  gave  it  up,  and  gave  himself 
up  ;  and  that  was  the  worst  of  all.  The  birds  who  winged 
their  flight  towards  the  east  brought  tidings  of  this,  till 
the  ne>vs  reached  the  castle  in  the  Tree  of  the  Sun. 

'  /  will  try  now  ! '  said  the  third  brother.  '  I  have  a  sharp 
7io»e  1 ' 

Now  that  was  not  said  in  very  good  taste  ;  but  it  was 
his  way,  and  one  must  take  him  as  he  was.  He  had  a  happy 
temper,  and  was  a  poet,  a  real  poet :  he  could  sing  nmuy 
things  that  he  could  not  say,  and  many  things  struck  him 
far  earlier  than  they  occurred  to  others.  '  I  can  smoU 
fire  ! '  he  said  ;  and  he  attributed  to  the  sense  of  smelling, 
which  he  possessed  in  a  very  high  degree,  a  j,ie>'  power 
in  the  region  of  the  beautiful. 

'  Every  fragrant  spot  in  the  realm  of  tho  boautifnl  has 
its  frequenters,'  he  said.  'One  man  *'*^i»  fe'  ho;jie  a.  tbc 
atmosphere  of  the  tavern,  among  the  (L  Jig  tallow  v*&ad]es, 
where  the  smell  of  spirits  mingles  with  .Lo  iu^c^  of  had 
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tobacco.    Another  prefers  sitting  among  *!«?  ^^npowering 
scent  of  jessamine/ or  scenting  himself  with  «^»g  f«^« 
oil.   This  man  seeks  out  the  fresh  sea  breeze,  ;«^1^^1«  ^^^^^^^^ 
climbs  to  the  highest  mountain-top  and  looks  down  upon 

the  busy  little  life  beneath.'  ,  .     u    i  .i-««/iv 

Thus  he  spake.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  had^readv 
been  out  in  the  world,  as  if  he  had  already  assoc.ated  with 
men  and  known  them.  But  this  experience  af^^s^  from 
within  himself:  it  was  the  poet  within  him,  the  gUt  or 
Heaven,  and  bestowed  on  him  in  his  cradle.       ^^ 

He  bade  farewell  to  his  paternal  roof  m  the  Tree  of  the 
Sun,  and  departed  on  foot  through  the  P}ff*"\  scenery 
of  home.    Arrived  at  its  confines,  he  mounted  on  the  back 
of  an  ostrich,  which  runs  faster  than  a  horse ;  ^«d  after- 
wards, when  he  feU  in  with  the  wild  swans,  he  swung 
himself  on  the  strongest  of  them,  for  he  loved  change 
and  away  he  flew  over  the  sea  to  distant  lands  with  great 
forests,  deep  lak.  .  mighty  mountains   a^^^  P^"f J^J^^^"^ 
and  wherever  he  came  it  seemed  as  if  sunshine  travelled 
with  him  across  the  fields,  for  every  flower,  every  bush, 
every  tree  exhaled  a  new  fragrance,  m  fho  consciousness 
that'a  friend  and  protector  was  in  the  neighbourhood  who 
understood  them  and  knew  their  value     The  crippled  rose 
bu«h  i>eared  up  its  twigs,  unfolded  its  leaves,  and  bore   ho 
most  beautiful  roses  ;  every  one  could  see  it,  and  even  the 
black  damp  Wood  SnaU  noticed  its  beauty. 

•  I  will  give  my  seal  to  the  flower,'  said  the  bnail ;      1 
have  spit  on  it,  and  I  can  do  no  more  for  it.*  , 

'  Thus  it  always  fares  with  the  beautiful  m  this  world  I 

^^  And  hr^ng  a  song  concerning  it,  sang  it  in  his  own  way  ; 
but  nobo<ly  listened.  Then  he  gave  the  drunimcr  twopence 
and  a  peacock's  feather,  and  set  the  song  for  the  drum  and 
had  it  drummed  in  all  the  streets  of  the  town  ;  and  the 
people  heard  it,  and  said  that  they  ""^erstood^t  it  was  so 
deep.  Then  the  poet  sang  several  songs  of  the  pea^^^"^' "^^^ 
true,  and  the  good.  His  songs  were  Ustened  to  m  the  tavern, 
where  the  tallow  candles  smoked,  in  the  fresh  me»dow  m  the 
^orest.  and  on  the  Uiffh  seas.  It  appeared  *« 'f^^^^^^ 
was  to  have  better  fortune  than  the  two  others,  f  «*  me 
Evil  Spirit  was  angry  at  this,  and  accordingly  he  set  to  worJc 
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with  incense  powdor  and  incense  smoke,  which  he  can  prepftre 
so  artfully  as  to  confuse  an  angel,  and  how  much  more 
therefore  a  poor  poet  1  The  Evil  One  knows  how  to  take 
that  kind  of  people  I  He  surrounded  the  poet  so  com- 
pletely with  incense,  that  the  man  lost  his  head,  and  fonrot 
his  mission  and  his  home,  and  at  last  himself—and  ended 
m  smoke. 

But  when  the  little  birds  heard  of  this  they  mourned, 
and  for  three  days  they  sang  not  one  song.  The  black  Wood 
SnaU  became  blacker  still,  not  for  grief,  but  for  envy. 

They  should  have  strewed  incense  for  me,'  she  said, 
for  It  Avas  I  who  gave  him  his  idea  of  the  most  famous  of 
his8ong8,thedrumsongof"TheWay  of  the  World";  it  was 
1  \^o  spat  upon  the  rose !  I  can  bring  witness  to  the  lact.' 
,  But  no  tidings  of  all  this  penetrated  to  the  poet's  home 
m  India,  for  aU  the  birds  M'ere  silent  for  three  days  •  and 
when  the  time  of  mourning  was  over,  their  grief  had  been 

S,  ^^P.^^^a*  ^^^y  ^^  forgotten  for  whom  they  wept 
That  8  the  usual  way  ! 

'  Now  I  shall  have  to  go  out  into  the  world,  to  disappear 
like  the  rest,'  said  the  fourth  brother. 

He  had  just  as  good  a  humour  as  the  third,  but  he  was 
no  poet,  and  so  he  had  good  reason  to  have  good  humour. 
Ihose  two  had  filled  the  castle  with  cheerfdness,  and  now 
the  last  cheerfuhiess  was  going  away.  Sight  and  hearing 
have  always  been  looked  upon  as  the  two  chief  senses  of  men. 
and  as  the  two  that  it  is  most  desirable  to  sharpen ;  the  other 
senses  are  looked  upon  as  of  less  consequence.  But  that  wan 
not  the  opimon  of  this  son,  as  he  had  especiallv  cuUiratr<l 
bis  taste  m  every  respect,  and  taste  is  very  powerful  I '  holds 
>  way  over  what  goes  into  the  mouth,  and  also  over  what  pene- 
trates into  the  mind ;  and  consequently  th's  brother  tasted 
ever,  riimg  that  was  stored  up  in  bottles  and  pots,  saying 
that  tins  was  the  rough  work  of  his  office.  Every  man 
was  to  him  a  vessel  in  which  something  was  seething,  every 
country  an  enormous  kitchen,  a  kitchen  of  the  mind. 

That  was  the  fine  work,'  he  said  ;  and  he  wanted  to 
go  out  and  try  what  was  delicate.  '  Perhaps  fortune  may 
be  more  favourable  to  me  than  it  was  to  my  brothers,' 
He  said.      I  shall  start  on  my  travels.   But  what  conveyance 
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shall  I  choose  ?  Are  air  balloons  invented  yet  ? '  he  asked 
his  father,  who  knew  of  all  inventions  that  had  been  made 
or  that  were  to  be  made.  But  air  balloons  had  not  vet  been 
invented,  nor  steam-ships,  nor  railways.  *  Good  :  then 
I  shall  choose  an  air  balloon,'  he  said  ;  '  my  father  knows 
how  they  are  made  and  guided.  Nobodv  has  invented 
them  yet,  and  consequently  the  people  will  believe  that  it 
is  an  aerial  phantom.  When  I  have  useH  \h<i  balloon 
I  will  bum  it,  and  for  this  purpose  vou  muiit  gure  me  a  few 
pieces  of  the  invention  that  will  be  made  next — I  mean 
chemical  matcho.s.* 

And  he  obtained  what  he  wanted,  and  flew  away.  The 
birds  accompanied  him  farther  than  they  had  flown  with 
the  other  brothers.  They  were  curious  to  know  what  would 
be  the  result  of  the  flight,  and  more  of  them  came  sweeping 
up :  they  thought  he  was  some  new  bird ;  and  he  soon 
had  a  goodly  following.  The  air  became  black  with  birds, 
they  came  on  like  a  cloud — ^like  the  cloud  of  locusts  over 
the  land  of  Egypt. 

Now  he  was  out  in  the  wide  world. 

'  I  have  had  a  good  friend  and  helper  in  the  East  Wind,' 
he  said. 

'The  East  and  the  West  Wind,  you  mean,'  said  the 
winds.  '  We  have  been  both  at  work,  otherwise  you  would 
not  have  come  north-west.' 

But  he  did  not  hear  what  the  winds  said,  and  it  does  not 
matter  either.  The  birds  had  also  ceased  to  accompany  him. 
When  they  were  most  numerous,  a  few  of  them  became 
tired  of  the  journey.  Too  much  was  made  of  this  kind  of 
thing,  they  said.  He  had  got  fancies  into  his  head.  *  There 
is  nothing  at  all  to  fly  after ;  there  is  nothing ;  it 's  quite 
stupid ; '  and  so  they  stayed  behmd,  the  whole  flock  of  them. 

The  air  balloon  descended  over  one  of  the  greatest 
cities,  and  the  aeronaut  took  up  his  station  on  the  highest 
point,  on  the  church  steeple.  The  balloon  rose  again, 
M-hich  it  ought  not  to  have  done  :  where  it  went  to  is  not 
known,  but  that  was  not  a  matter  of  consequence,  for  it 
was  not  yet  invented.  Then  he  sat  on  the  church  steeple. 
The  birds  no  longer  hovered  around  him,  they  had  got 
tired  of  him,  and  he  was  tired  of  them. 

All  the  chimneys  in  the  town  were  smoking  merrily. 
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'  Those  are  altars  erected  to  thy  honour  ! '  said  the  Wind, 
who  wished  to  say  something  agreeable  to  him. 

He  sat  boldly  up  there,  and  looked  do^- a  upon  the 
people  in  the  street.  There  was  one  stepping  along,  proud 
of  his  purse,  another  of  the  key  he  carried  at  his  girdle, 
though  he  had  nothing  to  unlock  ;  one  proud  of  Ws  moth- 
eaten  coat,  another  of  his  wasted  body. 

Vanity !  I  must  hasten  downward,  dip  my  finger  in 
the  pot,  and  taste  ! '  he  said.  '  But  for  a  while  I  will  still 
sit  here,  for  the  wind  blows  so  pleasantly  against  my  back. 
I'll  sit  here  as  long  as  the  wind  blows.  I'll  enjoy  a  slight 
rest.  •'  It  is  good  to  sleep  long  in  the  morning,  when  one 
has  much  to  do,"  says  the  lazy  man,  but  laziness  is  the 
root  of  all  evil,  and  there  is  no  evil  in  our  family.  I'll  stop 
here  as  long  as  this  wind  blows,  for  it  pleases  me.* 

And  there  he  aat,  but  he  was  sitting  upon  the  weather- 
cock of  the  steeple,  which  kept  turning  round  and  round 
with  him,  so  that  he  thought  that  the  same  wind  still 
blew ;  so  he  might  stay  up  there  a  goodly  while. 

But  in  India,  in  the  castle  m  the  Tree  of  the  Sun,  it  was 
solitary  and  still,  since  the  brothers  had  gone  away  one 
after  the  other. 

•  It  goes  not  well  with  them,'  said  the  father ;  '  they  will 
never  bring  the  gleaming  jewel  home ;  it  is  not  made  for 
me  :  they  are  gone,  they  are  dead  ! ' 

And  he  bent  down  over  the  Book  of  Truth,  and  gazed 
at  the  page  on  which  he  should  read  of  life  after  death  ; 
but  for  him  nothing  was  to  be  seen  or  learned  upon  it. 

The  blind  daughter  was  his  consolation  and  joy ;  she 
attached  herself  with  sincere  aflFection  to  him,  and  for  the 
sake  of  his  peace  and  joy  she  wished  the  costly  jewel  might 
be  found  and  brought  home.  With  sorrow  and  longing 
she  thought  of  her  brothers.  Where  were  they  ?  Where 
did  they  live  ?  She  wished  smcerely  that  she  might  dream 
of  them,  but  it  was  strange,  not  even  in  dreams  could  she 
approach  them.  But  at  length,  one  night  she  dreamed 
that  the  voices  of  her  brothers  sounded  across  to  her, 
calling  to  her  from  the  wide  world,  and  she  could  not 
refrain,  but  went  far  far  out,  and  yet  it  seemed  in  her  dream 
that  she  was  still  in  her  father's  "house.    She  did  not  meet 
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her  brothers,  but  she  felt,  as  it  were,  a  lire  burning  m  her 
hand,  but  it  did  not  hurt  her,  for  it  was  the  jewel  she  was 
bringing  to  her  father.    When  she  awoke,  she  thought  for 
a  moment  that  she  still  held  the  stone,  but  it  was  the 
knob  of  her  distaff  that  she  was  grasping.     During  the 
long  nights  she  had  spun  mcessantly,  and  round  the  distaff 
was  turned  a  thread,  finer  than  the  finest  web  of  the  spider  ; 
human  eyes  were  unable  to  distinguish  the  separate  threads. 
She  had  wetted  them  with  her  tears,  and  the  twist  was  strong 
as  a  cable.    She  rose,  and  her  resolution  was  taken  :   the 
dream  mu^t  be  made  a  reality.   It  was  night,  and  her  father 
slept.    She  pressed  a  kiss  upon  his  hand,  and  then  took  her 
distaff,  and  fastened  the  end  of  the  thread  to  her  father's 
house.    But  for  this,  blind  as  she  was,  she  would  never 
have  found  her  way  home ;   to  the  thread  she  must  hold 
fast,  and  trust  not  to  herself  or  to  others.    From  the  Tree 
of  the  Sun  she  broke  four  leaves  ;  these  she  would  confide 
to  wind  and  weather,  that  they  might  fly  to  her  brothers 
as  a  letter  and  a  greeting,  in  case  she  did  not  meet  them 
in  the  wide  world.    How  would  she  fare  out  there,  she,  the 
poor  blind  child  ?     But  she  had  the  invisible  thread  to 
which  she  could  hold  fast.    She  possessed  a  gift  which  all 
the  others  lacked.    This  was  thoroughness  ;  and  m  virtue 
of  this  it  seemed  as  if  she  had  eyes  at  the  tips  of  her  fingers 
and  ears  down  in  her  very  heart. 

And  quietly  she  went  forth  into  the  noisy,  whirling, 
wonderfiil  world,  and  wherever  she  went  the  sky  grew  bright 
— she  felt  the  warm  ray — the  rainbow  spread  itself  out  from 
the  dark  cloud  through  the  blue  air.  She  heard  the  song 
of  the  birds,  and  smelt  the  scent  of  orange  groves  and 
apple  orchards  so  strongly  that  she  seemed  to  taste  it.  Soft 
tones  and  charming  songs  reached  her  ear,  but  also  howling 
and  roaring,  and  thoughts  and  opinions  sounded  in  strange 
contradiction  to  each  other.  Into  the  innermost  depths  of 
her  heart  penetrated  the  echoes  of  human  thoughts  and 
'  elings.    One  chorus  sounded  darkly — 

The  life  of  earth  is  a  shadow  vain, 
A  night  created  for  sorrow ! 

but  then  came  another  strain — 

The  life  of  earth  is  the  scent  of  the  rope, 
With  its  sunshine  and  its  pleasure. 
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And  if  one  strophe  sounded  painfully — 

Each  mortal  thinks  of  himself  alone. 
This  truth  has  been  shown,  how  often ! 

on  the  other  side  the  answer  pealed  forth — 

A  mighty  stream  of  warmest  love 
All  through  the  world  shall  bear  us. 

She  heard,  indeed,  the  words — 

In  the  little  petty  whirl  here  below. 
Each  thing  shows  mean  and  paltry; 

but  then  came  also  the  comfort — 

Many  things  great  and  good  are  achieved. 
That  the  ear  of  man  heareth  nevor. 

And  if  sometimes  the  mockmg  strain  sounded  around  her— 

Join  in  the  common  cry ;   with  a  jest 
Destroy  the  good  gifts  of  the  Giver, 

in  the  blind  girl's  heart  a  stronger  voice  repeated— 

To  trust  in  thyself  and  in  God  is  best; 
Hia  win  be  done  for  ever. 

And  whenever  she  entered  the  circle  of  human  kind,  and 
appeare''  among  young  or  old,  the  knowledge  of  the  true, 
the  good,  and  the  beautiful  beamed  into  their  hearts. 
Whether  she  entered  the  study  of  the  artist,  or  the  festive 
decorated  hall,  or  the  crowded  factory,  with  its  whirring 
wheels,  it  seemed  as  though  a  sunbeam  were  stealing  in 
-^as  if  the  sweet  string  sounded,  the  flow(  -  exhaled  its 
perfume,  and  a  living  dew-drop  fell  upon  the  exhausted 
leaf. 

But  the  Evil  Spirit  could  not  see  this  and  be  content. 
He  has  more  cunning  than  ten  thousand  men,  and  he  found 
out  a  way  to  compass  his  end.  He  betook  himself  to  the 
marsh,  collected  little  bubbles  of  the  stagnant  water, 
and  passed  over  them  a  sevenfold  echo  of  lying  words  to 
give  them  strength.  Then  he  pounded  up  paid-for  eulogies 
and  lymg  epitaphs,  as  many  as  he  could  get,  boiled  them  in 
tears  that  envy  had  shed,  put  upon  them  rouge  he  had 
scraped  from  faded  cheeks,  and  of  these  he  composed  a 
maiden,  with  the  aspect  and  gait  of  the  blessed  blind  girl, 
the  angel  of  thoroughness ;   and  then  the  Evil  One's  plot 
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was  in  full  progress.  The  world  knew  not  which  of  the  two 
was  the  true  one  ;  and,  indeed,  how  should  the  world  know  ? 

'To  trust  in  thyself  and  in  God  is  best; 
His  good  \vt11  be  done  for  ever,' 

sang  the  blind  girl,  in  full  faith.  She  entrusted  the  four 
green  leaves  from  the  Tree  of  the  Sun  to  the  winds,  as 
a  letter  and  a  greeting  to  her  brothers,  and  had  full  confi- 
dence that  they  would  reach  their  destination,  and  that  the 
jewel  would  be  found  which  outshines  all  the  glories  of 
the  world.  From  the  forehead  of  humanicy  it  would  gleam 
even  to  the  castle  of  her  father. 

*  Even  to  my  father's  house,'  she  repeated.  '  Yes,  the 
place  of  the  jewel  is  on  earth,  and  I  shall  bring  more  than 
the  promise  of  it  with  me.  I  feel  its  glow,  it  swells  more 
and  more  in  my  closed  hand.  Every  grain  of  truth,  were 
it  never  so  fine,  which  the  sharp  wind  carried  up  and 
whirled  towards  me,  I  took  up  and  treasured ;  I  let  it  be 
penetrated  by  the  fragrance  of  the  beautiful,  of  which 
there  is  so  much  in  the  world,  even  for  the  blind.  I  took 
the  sound  of  the  beating  heart  engaged  in  what  is  good, 
and  added  it  to  the  first.  All  that  I  bring  is  but  dust,  but 
still  it  is  the  dust  of  the  jewel  we  seek,  and  in  plenty.  I 
have  my  whole  hand  full  of  it.' 

And  she  stretched  forth  her  hand  towards  her  father. 
She  was  soon  at  home — she  had  travelled  thither  in  the 
flight  of  thoughts,  never  having  quitted  her  hold  of  the 
invisible  thread  from  the  paternal  home. 

The  evil  powers  rushed  with  hurricane  fury  over  the 
Tree  of  the  Sun,  pressed  with  a  wind-blast  against  the 
open  doors,  and  into  the  sanctuary. 

'  It  will  be  blown  away  by  the  wind  !  *  said  the  father, 
and  he  seized  the  hand  she  had  opened. 

'  No,'  she  replied,  with  quiet  confidence,  *  it  cannot  be 
blown  away  ;  I  feel  the  beam  warming  my  very  soul.' 

And  the  iather  became  aware  of  a  glancing  flame, 
there  where  the  shining  dust  poured  out  of  her  hand  over 
the  Book  of  Truth,  thai  was  to  tell  of  the  certamty  of  an 
everlasting  life ;  and  on  it  stood  one  shining  word — one 
only  word — '  Faith.' 

And  with  the  tather  and  daughter  were  again  the  four 
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brothers.  When  the  green  leaf  fell  upon  the  bosom  of  each, 
a  longing  for  home  had  seized  them  and  led  them  back. 
They  had  arrived.  The  birds  of  passage,  and  the  stag,  the 
antelope,  and  all  the  creatures  of  the  forest  followed  them, 
for  all  wished  to  have  a  part  in  their  joy. 

We  have  often  seen,  whe-  e  a  sunbeam  bursts  through 
a  crack  in  the  door  into  the  dusty  room,  how  a  whirling 
column  of  dust  seems  circling  round ;  but  this  was  not 
poor  and  insignificant  like  common  dust,  for  even  the 
rainbow  is  dead  iu  colour  compared  with  the  beauty  which 
showed  itself.  Thus,  from  the  leaf  of  the  book  with  the 
beaming  word  '  Faith  \  arose  every  grain  of  truth,  decked 
with  the  charms  of  the  beautiful  and  the  good,  burning 
brighter  than  the  mighty  pillar  of  flame  that  led  Moses  and 
the  children  of  Israel  through  the  desert ;  and  from  the 
word  "Faith '  went  the  biidge  of  Hope  the  Infinite. 


SOUP  ON  A  SAUSAGE-PEG 


'  That  was  a  remarkably  fine  dinner  yesterday,'  observed 
an  old  Mouse  of  the  female  sex  to  another  who  had  not  been 
at  the  festive  gathering.  *  I  sat  number  twenty-one  from 
the  old  Mouse  King,  so  that  I  was  not  badly  placed.  Should 
you  like  to  hear  the  order  of  the  banquet  ?  The  combes 
were  very  well  arranged— mouidy  bread,  bacon  rind,  tallow 
candle,  and  sausage — and  then  the  same  dishes  over  again 
from  the  beginning  :  it  was  just  ad  good  as  having  two 
banquets  on  end.  There  was  as  much  joviality  and 
agreeable  jesting  as  in  the  family  circle.  Nothing  was  left 
but  the  pegs  at  the  ends  of  the  sausages.  And  the  discourse 
turned  upon  these  ;  and  at  last  the  expression,  •  Soup  on 
a  sausage-peg,"  was  mention- jd.  Every  one  had  heard  the 
proverb,  but  no  one  had  ever  tasted  the  sausage-peg  soup, 
much  less  knew  how  to  prepare  it.  A  capital  toast  was 
drunk  to  the  inventor  of  the  soup,  and  it  was  said  he 
deserved  to  be  a  relieving  officer.  Was  not  that  witty  ? 
And  the  old  Mouse  King  stood  up,  and  promised  that  the 
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young  mouse  who  could  best  prepare  that  soup  should  be 
nis  queen  ;  and  a  year  was  allowed  for  the  trial.' 

'  That  was  not  at  all  bad,'  said  the  other  Mouse  ;  *  but 
how  does  one  prepare  this  soup  ? ' 

*Ah,  how  is  it  prepared?  That  is  just  v/hat  all  the 
young  female  mice,  and  the  old  ones  too,  are  asking.^  They 
would  all  very  much  like  to  be  queen  ;  but  they  don't  want 
to  take  the  trouble  to  go  out  into  the  world  to  learn  how 
to  prepare  the  soup,  and  that  they  would  certainly  have 
to  do.  But  every  one  has  not  the  gift  of  leaving  the  family 
circle  and  the  chimney  comer.  Away  from  home  one 
can't  get  cheese  rinds  and  bacon  every  day.  No,  one  must 
bear  hunger,  and  perhaps  be  eaten  up  alive  by  a  cat.' 

Such  were  no  doubt  the  thoughts  by  which  most  of  them 
were  scared  from  going  out  to  gain  information.  Only  four 
Mice  announced  themselves  ready  to  depart.  They  were 
young  and  brisk,  but  poor.  Each  of  them  would  go  to 
one  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  then  it  was 
a  question  which  of  them  was  favoured  by  fortune.  Every 
one  took  a  sausage-peg,  so  as  to  keep  in  mind  the  object 
of  the  journey.    This  was  to  be  their  pilgrim's  staff. 

It  was  at  the  beginning  of  May  that  they  set  out,  and 
they  did  not  return  till  the  May  of  the  following  year ; 
and  then  only  three  of  them  appeared.  The  fourth  did  not 
report  herself,  nor  was  there  any  intelligence  of  her,  though 
the  day  of  trial  was  close  at  hand. 

'  Yes,  there 's  always  some  drawback  in  even  the 
pleasantest  affair,'  said  the  Mouse  King. 

And  then  he  gave  orders  that  all  mice  within  a  circuit  of 
many  miles  should  be  invited.  They  were  to  assemble 
in  the  kitchen,  the  three  travelled  Mice  stood  in  a  row  by 
themselves,  whiit  a  sausage-peg,  shrouded  in  ciape,  was 
set  up  as  a  mem(;nto  of  the  fourth,  who  was  missing.  No 
one  was  to  proclaim  his  opinion  before  the  three  had  spoken 
and  the  Mouse  King  had  settled  what  was  to  be  said  further. 
And  now  let  us  beax. 
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What  the  Fiest  little  I      sb  had  seen  and  leabned 

IN  Sum  Travels 

'  When  I  went  out  into  the  wide  world,'  said  the  lit+le 
Mouse,  '  I  thought,  as  many  think  at  my  age,  that  I  had 
already  learned  everything  ;  but  that  was  not  the  case. 
Years  must  pass  before  one  gets  so  far.  I  went  to  sea  at 
once.  I  went  in  a  ship  that  steered  towards  the  north. 
They  had  told  me  that  the  ship's  cook  must  know  how 
to  manage  things  at  sea ;  but  it  is  easy  enough  to  manage 
things  when  one  has  plenty  of  sides  of  bacon,  and  whole 
tubs  of  salt  pork,  and  mouldy  flour.  One  has  delicate 
living  on  board  ;  but  one  does  not  learn  to  prepare  soup  on 
a  sausage-peg.  We  sailed  along  for  many  days  and  nights  ; 
the  ship  rocked  fearfully,  and  we  did  not  get  off  without 
a  wetting.  When  we  at  last  reached  the  port  to  which 
we  were  bound,  I  left  the  ship ;  and  it  was  high  up  in 
the  far  north. 

'  It  is  a  wonderful  thing,  to  go  out  of  one's  own  comer 
at  home,  and  sail  in  a  ship,  where  one  has  a  sort  of  comer 
too,  and  then  suddenly  to  find  oneself  hundreds  of  miles 
away  in  a  strange  land.  I  saw  great  pathless  forest"  of  pine 
and  birch,  which  smelt  so  strong  that  I  sneezed,  and  thought 
of  sausage.  There  were  great  lakes  there  too.  When  I  came 
clo3e  to  them  the  waters  were  quite  clear,  but  from  a  distance 
they  looked  black  ad  ink.  White  swans  floated  upon  them  : 
I  thought  at  first  they  were  spots  of  foam,  they  lay  so  still ; 
but  then  I  saw  them  walk  and  fly,  and  I  recognized  them. 
They  belong  to  the  goose  family — one  can  see  that  by  their 
walk ;  for  no  one  can  deny  his  parentage.  I  kept  with 
my  own  kind.  I  associated  with  the  forest  and  field  mice, 
who,  by  the  way,  know  very  little,  especially  as  regards 
cookery,  though  this  was  the  very  thing  that  had  brought 
me  abroad.  The  thought  that  soup  might  be  boiled  Oii 
a  sausage-peg  was  such  a  startling  idea  to  them,  that  it 
flew  at  once  from  mouth  to  mouth  through  the  whoie 
forest.  They  declared  the  problem  could  never  be  solved  ; 
and  little  did  I  think  that  there,  on  the  very  first  night, 
I  should  be  initiated  into  the  method  of  its  preparation. 
It  was  in  the  height  of  summer,  and  that,  the  mice  said, 
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was  the  reason  why  the  wood  smelt  so  strongly,  and  why 
the  herbs  were  so  fragrant,  and  the  lakes  so  clear  and  yet  so 
dark,  with  the  white  swans  on  them. 

'  On  the  margin  of  the  wood,  among  three  or  four  houses, 
a  pole  as  tall  as  the  mainmast  of  a  ship  had  been  erected, 
and  from  its  summit  hung  wreaths  and  ribbons  :  this  was 
called  a  maypole.  Men  and  maids  danced  round  the  tree, 
and  sang  as  loudly  as  they  could,  to  the  violin  of  the  fiddler. 
There  were  merry  doings  at  sundown  and  in  the  moonlight, 
but  I  took  no  part  in  them — what  has  a  little  mouse  to  do 
with  a  May  dance  ?  I  sat  in  the  soft  moss  and  held  my 
sausage-peg  fast.  The  moon  shone  especially  upon  one 
spot,  where  a  tree  stood,  covered  with  moss  so  fine  that  I  racy 
almost  venture  to  say  it  was  as  fine  as  the  skin  of  the 
Mouse  King ;  but  it  was  of  a  green  colour,  so  that  it  was 
a  great  relief  to  the  eye. 

'  All  at  once,  the  most  charming  little  people  came 
marching  forth.  They  were  only  tall  enough  to  reach  to 
my  knee.  They  looked  like  men,  but  were  better  pro- 
portioned :  they  called  themselves  elves,  and  had  delicate 
clothes  on,  of  flower  leaves  trimmed  with  the  wings  of 
flies  and  gnats,  which  had  a  very  good  appearance.  Directly 
they  appeared,  they  seemed  to  be  seeking  for  something — 
I  knew  not  what ;  but  at  last  some  of  them  came  towards 
me,  and  the  chief  pointed  to  my  sausage-peg,  and  said, 
"  That  is  just  such  a  one  as  we  want — ^it  is  pointed — it  is 
capital !  "  and  the  longer  he  looked  at  my  pilgrim's  staff 
the  more  delighted  he  became. 

*  "  I  will  lend  it,"  I  said,  "  but  not  to  keep." 

*  "  Not  to  keep  !  "  they  all  repeated  ;  and  they  seized 
the  sausage-peg,  which  I  gave  up  to  them,  and  danced  away 
to  the  spot  where  the  fine  nioss  grew  ;  and  here  they  set 
up  the  peg  in  the  midst  of  the  green.  They  wanted  to  have 
a  maypole  of  their  own,  and  the  one  they  now  had,  seemed 
cut  out  for  them ;  and  they  decorated  it  so  that  it  was 
beautiful  to  behold. 

*  First,  little  spiders  spun  it  roinid  with  gold  thread,  and 
hung  it  all  over  with  fluttering  veils  and  flags,  so  finely 
woven,  bleached  so  snowy  white  in  the  moonshine,  that 
they  dazzled  my  eyes.  They  took  colours  from  the  butt-er- 
fly's  wing,  and  strewed  these  over  the  white  linen,  and 
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flowers  and  diamonds  gleamed  upon  it.  so  that  I  did  not 
know  my  sausage-peg  again  :  thcio  is  not  in  all  the  world 
such  a  raaypol'?  as  they  had  made  of  it.  And  now  came  the 
real  great  party  of  elves.  They  were  quite  without  clothes, 
and  looked  as  dainty  as  possible  ;  and  they  invited  me  to 
be  present ;  but  I  was  to  keep  at  a  distance,  for  I  was  too 
large  for  them. 

•  And  now  began  such  music  !  It  sounded  like  thousands 
of  glass  bells,  so  full,  so  rich,  that  I  thought  the  swans  were 
singing.  I  fancied  also  that  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  cuckoo 
and  the  blackbird,  and  at  last  the  whole  forest  seemed  to 
join  in.  I  heard  children's  voices,  the  sound  oi  bells,  and 
the  song  of  birds;  the  most  glorio' j  melodies— and  all 
came  from  the  elves'  maypole,  namely,  my  sausage-peg 
I  should  never  have  believed  that  so  much  could  come  out 

u-  i!  .0")- *hat  depends  very  much  upon  the  hands  into 
which  It  falls.  I  was  quite  touched.  I  wept,  as  a  little 
mouse  may  weep,  with  pure  pleasure. 

'  The  night  was  far  too  short ;  but  it  is  not  longer  up 
yonder  at  that  season.  In  the  morning  dawn  the  bree2» 
began  to  blow,  the  mirror  of  the  forest  lake  was  covered 
with  ripples,  and  all  the  delicate  veils  and  flags  fluttered 
away  m  the  air.  The  waving  garlands  of  spiders'  web 
the  hanging  bridges  and  balustrades,  and  whatever  else 
they  are  r  .lied,  flew  away  as  if  they  were  nothing  at  all 
bix  elvet  jTOught  me  back  my  sausage-peg,  and  asked  me 
at  the  same  time  if  I  had  any  wish  that  they  could  gratify  • 
so  I  asked  them  if  chey  could  tell  me  how  soup  was  made 
on  a  sausage-pt.g. 

'  "  How  we  do  it  ?  "  asked  the  chief  of  the  elves  with 
a  smile.  "  Why,  you  have  just  seen  it.  I  fancy  vou 
nardly  knew  your  sausage-peg  again  ?  " 

T  I  i/°?  °"^^'  ^^^^  *^**  ^^  *  J°^®'"  I  replied.  And  then 
1  told  them  m  so  many  words,  why  I  had  undertaken 
a  journey,  and  what  hopes  were  founded  on  it  at  home 
What  advantage,"  I  asked,  "  can  it  be  to  our  Mouse  King 
and  to  our  whole  powerful  state,  from  the  fact  of  my  havine 
witnessed  all  this  festivity  ?  I  cannot  shake  it  out  of  the 
sausage-peg,  and  say,  'Look,  here  is  the  peg,  now  the 
soup  will  come.'  That  would  be  a  dish  that  could  only 
be  put  on  the  table  when  the  guests  had  dined." 
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•  Then  the  elf  dipped  his  little  Hnger  into  the  cup  of  a  blue 
violet,  and  said  to  me, 

'  "  Sec  here  !  I  will  anoint  your  pilgrim's  staff  ;  and  when 
you  go  back  homo  to  the  castle  of  the  Mouse  King,  you 
have  but  to  touch  his  warm  breast  with  the  staff,  and  violets 
will  spring  forth  and  cover  its  whole  staff,  even  in  the 
coldest  winter-time.  And  so  I  think  I've  given  you 
something  to  carry  home,  and  a  little  more  than 
something  !  "  * 

But  before  the  little  Mouse  said  what  this  something 
more  '  was,  she  stretched  her  staff  out  towards  the  King's 
breast,  and  in  very  truth  the  most  beautiful  bunch  of  violets 
burst  forth  ;  and  the  scent  was  so  powerful  that  the  Mouse 
King  incontinently  ordered  the  mice  who  stood  nearest 
the  chimney  to  tlmist  their  tails  into  the  fire  and  create 
a  smell  of  burning,  for  the  odour  of  the  violets  was  not  to  be 
borne,  and  was  not  of  the  kind  he  liked. 

'  But  what  was  the  "  something  more  ",  of  which  you 
spoke  ?  *  asked  the  Mouse  King. 

•  Why,'  the  little  Mouse  answered,  *  I  think  it  is  what 
they  call  effect  1'  and  herewith  she  turned  the  staff  round, 
and  lo  !  there  was  not  a  single  flower  to  be  seen  upon  it ; 
she  only  held  the  naked  skewer,  and  lifted  this  up  like 
a  music  batm.  '  "  Violets,"  the  elf  said  to  me,  "  are  for 
sigl  \  and  smell,  and  touch.  Therefore  it  yet  remains  to 
pro\ide  for  hearing  and  taste  !  "  ' 

And  now  the  little  Mouse  began  to  beat  time  ;  and  music 
was  heard,  not  such  as  soanded  in  the  forest  among  the 
elves,  but  such  as  is  heard  in  the  kitchen.  There  was  a 
bubbling  sound  of  boiling  and  roasting  ;  and  all  at  once  it 
seemed  as  if  the  sound  were  rushing  through  every  chimney, 
and  pots  or  kettles  were  boiling  over.  The  fire-shovel 
hammered  upon  the  brass  kettle,  and  then,  on  a  sudden, 
all  was  quiet  again.  They  heard  the  quiet  subdued  song 
of  the  tea-kettle,  and  it  was  wonderful  to  hear — they  could 
not  quite  tell  if  the  kettle  were  beginning  to  sing  or  leaving 
off  ;  and  the  little  pot  simmered,  and  the  big  pot  simmered, 
and  neither  cared  for  the  other  :  there  seemed  to  be  no 
reason  at  all  in  the  pots.  And  the  little  Mouse  flourished 
her  baton  more  and  more  wildly ;  the  pots  foamed,  threw 
up  large  bubbles,  boiled  over,  and  the  wind  roared  and 
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whistled  through  the  chimney.    Oh  !  it  became  so  terrible 
that  the  httle  Mouse  lost  her  stick  at  last. 

'  That  was  a  heavy  soup  !  '  said  the  Mouse  King.    '  Shall 
we  not  soon  hear  about  the  preparation  ?  ' 

\  mu**  ^*®  *^^''  ^*^  ***®  ^***®  Mouse,  with  a  bow. 
That  all !    Then  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  what  the 
next  has  to  relate,'  said  the  Mouse  King 


III 

What  the  Second  little  Mouse  had  to  tell 

'I  was  born  in  the  palace  library,'  sair.  the  second 
Mouse.      I  and  several  members  of  our  family  never  knew 
the  happmess  of  getting  into  the  dining-room,  much  less  into 
the  store-room ;  on  my  journey,  and  here  to-day,  are  the 
only  timec  I  have  seen  a  kitchen.    We  have  indeed  often 
been  compelled  to  suffer  hunger  in  the  library,  but  we  got 
a  good  deal  of  knowledge.    The  rumonr  penetrated  even  to 
us,  of  the  royal  prize  offered  to  those  who  could  cook  soup 
upon  a  sausage-peg  ;  and  it  was  my  old  grandmother  who 
th^'reupon  ferreted  out  a  manus^^ript,  which  she  certainly 
could  not  rem!,  but  which  she  had  heard  read  out.  and  in 
which  It  V  as  vviitten  :    "  Those  who  are  poets  can  boil 
soup  upon  a  sausage-peg."    She  asked  me  if  I  were  a  poet. 
I  felt  quite  innocent  of  that,  and  then  she  told  me  I  must 
go  out,  and  manage  to  become  one.    I  again  asked  what  was 
reqmred  for  that,  for  it  was  as  difficult  for  me  to  find  that 
out  as  to  prepare  the  soup ;   but  grandmother  had  heard 
a  good  deal  of  reading,  and  she  said  that  three  things 
were  especially  necessary :  ''  Understanding,  imagination 
feeling— if  you  can  go  and  get  these  into  you,  you  are  a  poet' 
and  the  sausage-peg  affair  will  be  quite  easy  to  you." 

And  I  \v-ent  forth,  and  marched  towards  the  west,  away 
into  the  wide  world,  to  become  a  poet. 

J  Understanding  is  the  most  important  thing  in  every 
affair.  I  Imew  that,  for  the  two  other  things  are  not  held 
in  half  such  respect,  and  consequently  I  went  out  first  to 
seek  understanding.  Yes,  where  does  that  dweU?  "Go 
to  the  f*nx  and  be  wise,"  said  the  great  King  of  the  Jews  • 
1  kr        that  from  the  library ;    and  I  never  stopped  till 
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I  came  to  the  first  great  ant-hill,  and  there  I  plr  «        vflelf 
on  the  watch,  to  become  wise. 

'  The  ants  vre  a  respectable  people.    They      '   under- 
standin.:  itse  i.     Everything  with   them  is  like  a  well- 
worked  i.un'   that  comes  right.    To  work  and  to  lay  eggs, 
they  say,  is  to  live  while  you  live,  and  to  provide  tor 
posterity  ;   and  accordingly  that  is  what  they  do.    They 
were  divided  into  the  clean  and  the  dirty  ants.    The  rank 
of  each  is  indicated  by  a  number,  and  the  ant  queen  is 
number  one  ;   and  her  view  is  the  only  correct  one,  she 
has  absorbed  oil  wisdom  ;  and  that  was  important  for  me 
to  know.    She  spoke  so  much,  and  it  was  all  so  clever,  that 
it  sounded  to  me  like  nonsense.    She  declared  her  ant-hill 
was  the  loftiest  thing  in  the  v  orld  ;   though  close  by  it 
grew  a  tree,  which  W8    certain!     oftier,  much  loftier,  that 
coidd  not  be  denied,  a  id  thereff     it  was  never  mentioned. 
One  evening  an  ant  had  Iop'o  herself  upon  the  tree  ;   she 
had  crept  up  the  stem— not  up  to  the  crown,  but  higher 
than  any  ant  ha  ^  c-imbe<l  ifitil  then;  and  when  she  turned, 
nd  came  back  ^jtae,  she  talked  of  something  far  higher 
than  the  ant-hill  that  she  had  found  ;  but  the  other  ants 
considered  that  an  insult  to  the  whole  community,  and 
consequently  she  was  condemned  to  wear  a  muzzle,  and 
to  continual  solitary  confinement.    But  a  short  time  after- 
wards another  ant  got  on  the  tree,  and  made  the  same 
journey  and  the  same  discovery  :  and  this  one  spoke  about 
it  with  caution  and  indefiniteness,  as  they  said ;  and  as, 
moreover,  she  was  one  of  the  pure  ants  and  very  much 
respected,  they  believec?  her;    and  when  she  died  they 
erected  an  egg-shell  as  a  memorial  of  her,  for  they  had 
a  great  respect  for  the  sciences.    I  saw,'  continued  the  little 
Mouse,  *  that  the  ants  are  always  running  to  and  fro  with 
their  eggs  on  their  backs.    One  of  them  once  dropped  her 
egg ;   she  exerted  herself  greatly  to  pick  it  up  again,  but 
she  could  not  succeed.    Then  two  others  came  up,  and 
helped  her  with  all  their  might,  insomuch  that  they  nearly 
dropped  their  own  eggs  over  it ;   but  then  they  stopped 
helping  at  once,  for  each  should  think  of  himself  first — 
the  ant  queen  had  decla.-  A  that  by  so  doing  they  exhibited 
at  once  heart  and  understanding. 

'  "These  two  qualities,"  she  said,  "place  us  ants  on  the 
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highest  step  among  all  reasoning  beings.  Understanding 
must  and  shall  be  the  predominant  thing,  and  I  have  the 
greatest  share  of  understanding."  And  so  saying,  she 
raised  herself  on  her  hind  legs,  so  that  she  was  eaSly  to 
be  recogmzed.  I  could  not  be  mistaken,  and  I  ate  her  up 
Go  to  the  ant  and  be  wise— and  I  had  got  the  queen  ! 

I  now  proceeded  nearer  to  the  before-mentioned  lofty 
tree.   It  was  an  oak,  and  had  a  great  trunk  and  a  far-spread- 
mg  top,  and  was  very  old.    I  knew  that  a  living  being 
dwelt  here   a  Dryad  as  it  is  called,  who  is  born  with  the 
tree,  and  dies  with  it.     I  had  heard  about  this  in  the 
library  ;  and  now  I  saw  an  oak  tree  and  an  oak  girl.    She 
uttered  a  piercing  cry  when  she  saw  me  so  near.    Like  all 
females,  she  was  very  much  afraid  of  mice ;  and  she  had 
more  ground  for  fear  than  others,  for  I  might  have  gnawed 
through  the  stem  of  the  tree  on  which  her  life  depended. 
1  spoke  to  her  in  a  friendly  and  intimate  way,  and  bade 
her  take  courage.    And  she  took  me  up  in  her  delicate 
hand  ;  and  when  I  had  told  her  my  reason  for  coming  out 
into  the  wide  world,  she  promised  me  that  perhaps  on  that 
very  evemng  I  should  have  one  of  the  two  treasures  of  which 
1  was  still  in  quest.    She  told  me  that  Phantasy  was  her 
very  good  friend,  that  he  was  beautiful  as  the  god  of  love 
and  that  he  rested  many  a.i  hour  under  the  leafy  boughs  of 
the  tree,  which  then  rustled  more  strongly  than  ever  over 
the  pair  of  them.    He  called  her  his  Dryad,  she  said,  and 
the  tree  his  tree,  for  the  grand  gnarled  oak  was  just  to  his 
taste,  with  its  root  burrowing  so  deep  in  the  earth  and  the 
stem  and  crown  rising  so  high  out  in  the  fresh  air,  and 
knowing  the  beating  snow,  and  the  sharp  wind,  and  the 
warm  sunshine,  as  they  deserve  to  be  known      "  Yes  " 
the  Dryad  continued,  "  the  birds  sing  aloft  there  and  tell 
of  strange  countries  ;    and  on  the  only  dead  bough  the 
stork  has  built  a  nest  which  is  highly  ornamental,  and 
moreover,  one  gets  to  hear  something  of  the  land  of  the 
pyramids.    All  that  is  very  pleasing  to  Phantasy  ;   but  it 
IS  pot  enough  for  him  :  I  myself  must  tell  him  of  life  in  the 
woods,  when  I  was  little,  and  the  tree  such  a  delicate  thing 
that  a  stmgmg-nettle  overshadowed  it— and  I  have  to  tell 
everything,  till  now  that  the  tree  is  great  and  strong.    Sit 
you  down  under  the  green  woodruff,  and  pay  attention  • 
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and  when  Phantasy  comes,  I  shall  find  an  opportunity  to 
pinch  his  wings,  and  to  pull  out  a  little  feather.  Take 
that — ^no  better  is  given  to  any  poet^    A  it  will  be  enough 

for  you  ! '"  ,    ,    , 

*  And  when  Phantasy  came  the  feather  was  plucked, 
and  I  seized  it,'  said  the  little  Mouse.  '  I  held  it  in  water,  till 
it  grew  soft.  It  was  very  hard  to  digest,  but  I  nibbled  it 
up  at  last.  It  is  not  at  all  easy  to  gnaw  oneself  into  being 
a  poet,  there  are  so  many  things  one  must  take  into  oneself. 
Now  T  had  these  two  things,  imagination  and  understanding, 
and  through  these  I  loiew  that  the  third  was  to  be  found  in 
the  library  ;  for  a  great  man  has  said  and  written  that  there 
are  romances  whose  sole  and  single  use  is  that  they  relieve 
people  of  their  superfluous  tears,  and  that  they  are,  in  fact, 
like  sponges  sucking  up  haman  emotion.  I  remembered 
a  few  of  these  old  books,  which  had  always  looked  especially 
palatable,  and  were  much  thumbed  and  very  greasy, 
having  evidently  absorbed  a  great  deal  of  feeling  into 

*I  betook  myself  back  to  the  library,  and  devoured 
nearly  a  whole  novel — that  is,  the  essence  of  it,  the  soft 
part,  for  I  left  the  crust  or  binding.  When  I  had  digested 
this,  and  a  second  one  in  addition,  I  felt  a  stirring  within 
me,  and  I  ate  a  bit  of  a  third  romance,  and  now  I  was  a  poet. 
I  said  so  to  myself , and  told  the  others  also.  I  had  headache, 
and  stomach-ache,  and  I  can't  tell  what  aches  besides. 
I  began  thinking  what  kind  of  stories  coiild  be  made  to 
refer  to  a  sausage-peg  ;  and  many  pegs  came  into  my  mind 
— ^the  ant  queen  must  have  had  a  particularly  fine  under- 
standing. I  remembered  the  man  who  took  a  white  peg 
in  his  mouth,  and  then  both  he  and  the  peg  were  invisible. 
I  thought  of  being  screwed  up  a  peg,  of  standing  on  one's 
own  pegs,  and  of  driving  a  peg  into  one's  own  coffin.  All 
my  thoughts  ran  upon  pegs  ;  and  when  one  is  a  poet  (and 
I  am  a  poet,  for  I  have  worked  most  terribly  hard  to 
become  one)  a  person  can  make  poetry  on  these  subjects. 
I  shall  therefore  be  able  to  wait  upon  you  every  day  with 
a  poem  or  a  history — and  that 's  the  soup  I  have  to  offer.* 

'  Let  us  hear  what  the  third  has  to  say,"  said  the  Mouse 
King. 

'  Peep  !    peep  ! '    was  heard  at  the  kitchen  door,  and 
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a  httle  Mouse— it  was  the  fourth  of  them,  the  one  whom 
they  looked  upon  as  dead— shot  in  like  an  arrow.  She 
toppled  the  sausage-peg  with  the  crape  covering  over 
bhe  had  been  running  day  and  night,  and  had  travelled 
on  the  railway,  in  the  goods  train,  having  watched  her 
opportunity,  and  yet  she  had  almost  come  too  late.  She 
pressed  forward,  looking  very  much  rumpled,  and  she  had 
lost  her  sausage-peg,  but  not  her  voice,  for  she  at  once  took 
up  the  word,  as  if  they  had  been  waiting  only  for  her 
and  wanted  to  hear  none  but  her,  and  as  if  everything  else 
m  the  world  were  of  no  consequence.  She  spoke  at  once 
and  spoke  fully  :  she  had  appeared  so  suddenly  that  no 
one  found  time  to  object  to  her  speech  or  to  her,  while  she 
was  speaking.    And  now  let  us  hear  her. 


IV 

What  the  Fourth  Mouse,  who  spoke  before  the  Third 

had  spoken,  had  to  tell 
^   *  I  went  immediately  to  the  largest  town,'  she  said  ; 
the  name  has  escaped  me— I  have  a  bad  memoryfoi     imes 
From  the  railway  I  was  carried,  with  some  confiscated  goods 
to  the  council-house,  and  there  I  ran  into  the  dwelling  of 
the  jailer.    The  jailer  was  talking  of  his  prisoners,  and 
especially  of  one,  who  had  spoken  unconsidered  words 
These  words  had  given  rise  to  others,  and  these  latter  had 
been  wntten  down  and  recorded. 

.  .'  "  ^^®  whole  thing  is  soup  on  a  sausage-peg,"  said  the 
jailer  ;      but  the  soup  may  cost  him  his  neck." 

Now,  this  gave  me  an  interest  in  the  prisoner,'  continued 
the  Mouse,  '  and  I  watehed  my  opportunity  and  slipped 
into  his  prison— for  there's  a  mouse-hole  to  be  found 
behind  every  locked  door.  The  prisoner  looked  pale  and 
had  a  great  beard  and  bright  sparkling  eyes.  The  lamp 
smoked,  but  the  walls  were  so  accustomed  to  that  that 
they  grew  none  the  blacker  for  it.  The  prisoner  scratehed 
pictures  and  verses  in  white  upon  the  black  ground,  but 
1  did  not  read  them.  I  think  he  found  it  tedious,  and 
1  was  a  welcome  guest.  He  lured  me  with  bread  crumbs, 
with  whistling,  and  with  friendly  words  :   he  was  glad  to 
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see  me,  and  I  got  to  trust  him,  and  we  became  friends. 
He  shared  with  me  his  bread  and  water,  gave  me  cheese 
and  sausage ;  I  lived  well,  but  I  must  say  that  it  was 
especially  the  good  society  that  kept  me  there.  He  let 
me  run  upon  his  hand,  his  arm,  and  into  his  sleeve  ;  he 
let  me  creep  about  in  his  beard,  and  called  me  his  little 
friend.  I  really  got  to  love  him,  for  these  things  are 
reciprocal.  I  forgot  my  mission  in  the  wide  world,  forgot 
my  sausage-peg  in  a  crack  in  the  floor — ^it  's  lying  there 
still.  I  wished  to  stay  where  I  was,  for  if  I  went  away  the 
poor  prisoner  would  have  no  one  at  all,  and  that 's  having 
too  little,  in  this  world.  /  stayed,  but  he  did  not  stay.  He 
spoke  to  me  very  mournfully  the  last  time,  gave  me  twice 
as  much  bread  and  cheese  as  usual,  and  kissed  his  hand  to 
me  ;  then  he  went  away,  and  never  came  back.  I  don't 
know  his  history. 

•  "  Soup  on  a  sausage-peg  !  "  said  the  jailer,  to  whom 
I  now  went;  but  I  should  not  have  trusted  him.  He 
took  me  in  his  hand,  certainly,  but  he  popped  me  into 
a  cage,  a  treadmill.  That 's  a  horrible  engine,  in  which 
you  go  round  and  round  without  getting  any  farther; 
and  people  laugh  at  you  into  the  bargain. 

*  The  jailer's  granddaughter  was  a  charming  little  thing, 
with  a  mass  of  curly  hair  that  shone  like  gold,  and  sucn 
merry  eyes,  and  such  a  smiling  mouth  ! 

'  "  You  poor  little  mouse,"  she  said,  as  she  peeped  into 
my  ugly  cage  ;  and  she  drew  out  the  iron  rod,  and  forth 
I  jumped  to  the  window  board,  and  from  thence  to  the 
roof  spout.  Free  !  free  !  I  thought  only  of  that,  and  not 
of  the  goal  of  my  journey. 

'  It  was  dark,  and  night  was  coming  on.  I  took  up  my 
quarters  in  an  old  tower,  where  dwelt  a  watchman  and 
an  owl.  I  trusted  neither  of  them,  and  the  owl  least. 
That  is  a  creature  like  a  cat,  who  has  the  great  failing  that 
she  eats  mice.  But  one  may  be  mistaken,  and  so  was  I, 
for  this  was  a  very  respectable,  well-educated  old  owl :  she 
knew  more  than  the  watchman,  and  as  much  as  I.  The 
young  owls  were  always  making  a  racket ;  but  "  Do  not 
make  soup  on  a  sausage-peg  "  were  the  hardest  words  she 
could  prevail  on  herself  to  utter,  she  was  so  fondly  attached 
to  her  family.    Her  conduct  inspii  d  me  with  so  much 
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confidence,  that  from  the  crack  in  which  I  was  crouching 
I  called  out  "  Peep !  "   to  her.    This  confideuce  of  mine 

E leased  her  hugely,  and  she  assured  me  I  should  be  under 
er  protection,  and  that  no  creature  should  be  allowed  to 
do  me  wrong ;  she  would  reserve  me  for  herself,  for  the 
winter,  when  there  would  be  short  commons. 

*  She  was  in  every  respect  a  clever  woman,  and  explained 
to  me  how  the  watchman  could  only  "  whoop  "  with  the 
horn  that  hung  at  his  side,  adding,  "  He  is  terribly  conceited 
about  it,  and  imagines  he  's  an  owl  in  the  tower.  Wants 
to  do  great  ^^hings,  but  is  very  small — soup  on  a  sausage- 
peg  !  " 

'  I  begged  the  owl  to  give  me  the  recipe  for  this  soup, 
and  then  she  explained  the  matter  to  me. 

'  "  Soup  on  a  sausage-peg,'*  she  said,  "  was  only  a  human 
proverb,  and  was  understood  in  different  ways  :  Each 
thinks  his  own  way  the  best,  but  the  whole  really  signifies 
nothing." 

*  "  Nothing  !  "  I  exclaimed.  I  was  quite  struck.  Truth 
is  not  always  agreeable,  but  truth  is  above  everything ; 
and  that 's  what  the  old  owl  said.  I  now  thought  about 
it,  and  readily  perceived  that  if  I  brought  what  was  above 
everything  I  brought  something  far  beyond  soup  on  a 
sausage-peg.  So  I  hastened  away,  that  I  might  get  home 
in  time,  and  bring  the  highest  and  best,  that  is  above 
everything — ^namely,  the  truth.  The  mice  are  an  enlightened 
people,  and  the  King  is  above  them  all.  He  is  capable  of 
making  me  Queen,  for  the  sake  of  truth.' 

*  Your  truth  is  a  falsehood,'  said  the  Mouse  who  had 
not  yet  spoken.  '  I  can  prepare  the  soup,  and  I  mean  to 
prepare  it.' 


How  IT  WAS  PREPARED 

*  I  did  not  travel,'  the  third  Mouse  said.  '  I  remained 
in  my  country — that 's  the  right  thing  to  do.  There  's  no 
necessity  for  travelling ;  one  can  get  everything  as  good 
here.  I  stayed  at  home.  I've  not  learned  what  I  know 
from  supernatural  beings,  or  gobbled  it  up,  or  held  converse 
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with  owls.  I  have  what  I  know  through  my  own  reflections. 
Will  you  just  put  that  kettle  upon  the  fire  and  get  water 
poured  in  up  to  the  brim  !  Now  make  up  the  fire,  that  the 
water  may  boil— it  must  boil  over  and  over  !  Now  throw 
the  peg  in.  Will  the  King  now  be  pleased  to  dip  his  tail 
in  the  boiling  water,  and  to  ttir  it  round  ?  The  longer  the 
King  stirs  it,  the  more  powerful  will  the  soup  become. 
It  costs  nothing  at  aii— no  further  materials  are  necessary, 
only  stir  it  round ! '  ,    „         v 

'  Cannot  any  one  else  do  that  ? '  asked  the  Mouse  King. 
'  No,'  replied  the  Mouse.    '  The  power  is  contained  only 
in  the  tail  of  the  Mouse  King.' 

And  the  water  boiled  and  bubbled,  and  the  Mouse  King 
stood  close  beside  the  kettle— there  was  almost  danger  in 
it— and  he  put  forth  his  tail,  as  the  mice  do  in  the  dairy, 
when  they  skim  the  cream  from  a  pan  of  milk,  and  after- 
wards lick  the  tail ;  but  he  only  got  his  into  the  hot  steam, 
and  then  he  sprang  hastily  down  from  the  hearth. 

'Of  course— certainly  you  are  my  Queen,'  he  said. 
'  We'll  wait  for  the  soup  till  our  golden  wedding,  so  that 
the  poor  of  my  subjeots  n^..y  have  something  to  which 
they  can  look  forward  with  pleasure  for  a  long  time.' 

And  soon  the  wedding  was  held.  But  many  of  the  mice 
said,  as  they  were  returning  home,  that  it  could  t  be 
really  called  soup  on  a  sausage-peg,  but  rather  :  p  on 
a  mouse's  tail.  They  said  that  some  of  the  stories  had 
been  very  cleverly  told ;  but  the  whole  thing  might  have 
been  different.  '  /  should  have  told  it  so— and  so— and  so ! 
Thus  said  the  critics,  who  are  always  wise — after  the 

fact. 

And  this  story  went  round  the  world ;  and  opmions 
varied  concerning  it,  but  the  story  remained  as  it  was. 
And  that 's  the  best  in  great  things  and  in  small,  so  also 
Avith  regard  to  soup  on  a  sausage-peg— not  to  expect  any 
thanks  for  it. 
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There  is  a  street  in  Copenhagen  that  has  this  strange 
name—'  Hysken  Straede.'  Whence  comes  this  name  and 
what  is  its  meaning  ?  It  is  said  to  be  German  ;  but  injustice 
has  been  done  to  the  Germans  in  this  matter,  for  it  would 
have  to  be  '  Hauschen ',  and  that  means  little  houses. 
For  here  stood,  once  upon  a  time,  and  indeed  for  a  great 
many  years,  a  few  little  houses,  which  were  little  more  than 
wooden  booths,  just  as  we  see  now  m  the  market-places  at 
fair-time.  They  were,  perhaps,  a  little  larger,  and  had 
wmdows ;  but  the  panes  were  of  horn  or  bladder,  for  glass 
was  then  too  expensive  to  be  used  in  every  house.  But  then 
we  are  speaking  of  a  long  time  ago— so  long  since,  that 
grandfather's  grandfather,  when  he  talked  about  it,  used 
to  speak  of  it  as  *  the  old  times  '—in  fact,  it  is  several 
centuries  ago. 

The  -ich  merchants  in  Bremen  and  Liibeck  carried  on 

trade  with  Copenhagen.  They  did  not  come  here  themselves, 

but  sent  their  clerks,  who  lived  in  the  wooden  booths  in 

the  street  of  the  small  houses,  and  sold  beer  and  spices. 

The  German  beer  was  good,  and  there  were  many  kinds 

of  it — Bremen,  and  Pryssing,  Emser,  and  even  Brunswick 

mumm ;   and  quantities  of  spices  were  sold— saffron,  and 

aniseed,  and  ginger,  and  especially  pepper.    Yes,  pepper 

was  the  chief  article  here  ;    and  so  it  happened  that  the 

German  clerks  got  the  nickname,  '  pepper  gentry ' ;    and 

there  was  a  condition  which  they  had  to  enter  into  at  home, 

that  they  would  not  marry  at  Copenhagen,  and  many  of 

them  became  very  old.    They  had  to  care  for  themselves, 

and  to  look  after  their  own  comforts,  and  to  put  out  their 

own  fires— when  they  had  any  :  and  some  of  them  became 

very  solitary  old  boys,  with  eccentric  ideas  and  eccentric 

habits.    From  them,  all  unmarried  men  who  have  attained 

a  certain  age  are  called  in  Denmark  *  pepper  gentry ' ;  and 

this  must  be  understood  by  all  who  wish  to  comprehend 

this  history. 

The  '  pepper  gentleman '  becomes  a  butt  for  ridicule,  and 
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is  told  that  he  ought  to  put  on  his  nightcap,  draw  it  down 
over  his  eyes,  and  go  to  bed.    The  boys  sing— 

'Cut,  cut  wood, 
Poor  bachelor's  a  sorry  elf ; 
A  niRhtcap  goes  with  him  to  bed. 
And  lie  must  light  his  iiie  himseU.' 

Yes,  that 's  what  thev  sing  about  the  '  pepperer '— thus 
chey  make  game  of  the  poor  bachelor  and  his  nightcap, 
just  because  they  know  very  little  'ibout  either.  An, 
that  kind  of  nightcap  no  one  should  wish  to  earn  I  And 
why  not  ?    Wo  shall  hear. 

In  the  old  times  the  street  of  the  small  houses  was  not 
paved,  and  the  people  stumbled  out  of  one  hole  into  another, 
fts  in  a  neglected  by-wat  ;  and  it  was  narrow  too.    The 
booths  leaned  side  by  side,  and  stood  so  close  together  that 
in  the  summer-time  a  sail  was  often  stretched  from  one 
booth  to  its  opposite  neighbour,  on  which  occasion  the 
fragrance  of  pepper,  saffron,  and  ginger  became  doubly 
powerful.    Behind  the  counters  young  men  were  seldom 
seen.   The  clerks  were  generally  old  boys  ;  but  they  did  not 
look  like  what  we  should  fancy  them,  namely,  v-dth  wig, 
and  nightcap,  and  plush  small-clothes,  and  with  waistcoat 
and  coat  buttoned  up  to  the  chin.     No,  grandfather's 
great-grandfather  may  look  like  that,  and  has  been  thus 
portrayed,  but  the   'pepper  gentry'  did  not  have  the 
means  to  have  their  portraits  taken ;   though,  indeed,  it 
would  be  interesting  now  to  have  a  picture  of  one  of  them, 
as  he  stood  behind  the  counter  or  went  to  church  on  holy 
days.     His  hat  was  high-crowned  and  broad-V>rimmed, 
and  sometimes  one  of  the  youngest  clerks  would  mount 
a  feather.    The  woollen  shirt  was  hidden  behind  a  broad 
clean  collar,  the  close  jacket  was  buttoned  up  to  the  chin, 
and  the  cloak  hung  loose  over  it ;   and  the  trousers  were 
tucked  into  the  broad-toed  shoes,  for  the  clerks  did  not 
wear  stockings.     In  their  guiles  they  carried  a  dinner- 
knife  and  spoon,  and  a  larger  knife  was  placed  there  also 
for  the  defence  of  the  owner ;  and  this  weapon  was  often 
very  necessary.    Jncl  so  was  Anthony,  one  of  the  oldest 
clerks,  clad  on  high  days  and  holy  days,  except  that,  instead 
of  a  high-crowned  hat,  he  wore  a  low  bonnet,  and  unc'er 
it  a  knitted  cap  (a  regular  nightcap),  to  which  he  had 
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grown  so  accustomed  that  it  was  always  on  his  head  ;  and 
he  had  two  of  them.  The  old  fellow  was  a  subject  for  a 
painter.  He  was  as  thin  as  a  lath,  had  wrinkles  about  his 
eyes  and  mouth,  and  long  bony  fingers,  and  bushy  grny 
eyebrows  ;  over  the  left  eye  hung  quite  a  tuft  of  hair, 
and  that  did  not  look  very  handsome,  though  it  made 
him  very  noticeable.  People  knew  that  he  came  from 
Bremen ;  but  that  was  not  his  native  place,  though  his 
master  lived  there.  His  own  native  place  was  in  Thuringia, 
the  town  of  Eisenach,  close  by  the  Wartburg.  Old  Anthony 
did  not  speak  much  of  this,  but  he  thought  of  it  all  the 
more. 

The  old  clerks  in  the  street  did  not  often  come  together. 
Each  one  remained  in  his  booth,  which  was  closed  early  in 
the  evening ;  and  then  it  looked  dark  enough  in  the  street : 
only  a  faint  glimmer  of  light  forced  its  way  through  the 
little  horn-pane  in  the  roof ;  and  in  the  booth  sat,  generally 
on  his  bea,  the  old  bachelor,  his  German  hymn-book  in 
his  hand,  singing  an  evening  psalm ;  or  he  went  about  in 
the  booth  till  late  into  the  night,  and  busied  himself  about 
all  sorts  of  things.  It  was  certainly  not  an  amusing  life. 
To  be  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land  is  a  bitter  lot :  nobody 
cares  for  you,  unless  you  happen  to  get  in  anybody's  way. 
Often  when  it  was  dark  night  outside,  with  snow  and 
rain,  the  place  looked  very  gloomy  and  lonely.  No  lamps 
were  to  be  seen,  with  the  exception  of  one  solitary  light 
hanging  before  the  picture  of  the  Virgin  that  was  fastened 
against  the  wall.  The  plash  of  the  water  against  the 
neighbouring  rampart  at  the  castle  wharf  could  be  plainly 
heard.  Such  evenings  are  long  and  dreary,  unless  people 
devise  some  employment  for  themselves.  There  is  not 
always  packing  or  unpacking  to  do,  nor  can  the  scales 
be  polished  or  paper  bags  be  made  continually ;  and, 
failing  these,  people  should  devise  other  employment  for 
themselves.  And  that  is  just  what  old  Anthony  did ;  for 
he  used  to  mend  his  clothes  and  put  pieces  on  his  boots. 
When  he  at  last  sought  his  couch  he  used  from  habit  to 
keep  his  nightcap  on.  He  drew  it  down  a  little  closer ; 
but  soon  he  would  push  it  up  again,  to  see  if  the  light  had 
been  properly  extinguished.  He  would  touch  it,  press  the 
wick  together,  and  then  lie  down  on  the  other  side,  and  draw 
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his  nightcap  down  again ;   but  then  a  doubt  would  come 
upon  him,  if  every  coal  in  the  little  fire-pan  below  had  been 
properly  deadened  and  put  out — a  tiny  spark  might  have 
been  left  burning,  and  might  set  fire  to  something  and 
cause  damage.    And  therefore  he  rose  from  his  bedi,  and 
crept  down  the  ladder,  for  it  could  scarcely  be  called  a  stair. 
And  when  he  came  to  the  fire-pan  not  a  spark  was  to  be 
discovered,  and  he  might  just  go  back  again.    But  often, 
when  he  had  gone  half  of  the  way  back,  it  would  occur  to 
him  that  the  shutters  might  not  be  securely  fastened ; 
yes,  then  his  thin  legs  must  carry  him  downstairs  once 
more.    He  was  cold,  and  his  teeth  chattered  in  his  mouth 
when  he  crept  back  again  to  bed  ;  for  the  cold  seems  to 
become  doubly  severe  when  it  knows  it  cannot  stay  much 
longer.    He  drew  up  the  coverlet  closer  around  hun,  and 
pulled  down  the  nightcap  lower  over  his  brows,  and  turned 
his  thoughts  away  from  trade  and  from  the  labours  of  the 
day.  But  that  did  not  procure  him  agreeable  entertainment ; 
for  now  old  thoughts  came  and  put  up  their  curtains,  and 
these  curtains  have  sometimes  pins  in  them,  with  which 
one  pricks  oneself,  and  one  cries  out '  Oh  I  *  and  they  prick 
into  one's  flesh  and  bum  so,  that  the  tears  sometimes  come 
into  one's  eyes ;  and  that  often  happened  to  old  Anthony — 
hot  tears.    The  largest  pearls  streamed  forth,  and  fell  on 
the  coverlet  or  on  the  floor,  and  then  they  sounded  as  if 
one  of  his  heart-strings  had  broken.     Sometimes  again 
they  seemed  to  rise  up  in  flame,  illuminating  a  picture  of 
life  that  never  faded  out  of  his  heart.    If  he  then  dried  his 
eyes  with  his  nightcap,  thf    toar  and  the  picture  were 
indeed  crushed,  but  the  source  of  the  tears  remained,  it  lay 
in  his  heart.    The  pictures  did  not  come  up  in  the  order  in 
which  the  scenes  had  occurred  in  reality,  for  very  often  the 
most  painful  would  come  together ;    then  again  the  most 
joyful  would  come,  but  these  had  the  deepest  shadows 
of  all. 

The  beech  woods  of  Denmark  are  beautiful,  but  the 
woods  of  Thuringia  arose  far  more  beautiful  in  the  eyes 
of  Anthony.  More  mighty  and  more  venerable  seemed  to 
him  the  old  oaks  around  the  proud  knightly  castle,  where 
the  creeping  plants  hung  down  over  the  stony  blocks  of 
the  rock ;  sweeter  there  bloomed  the  flowers  of  the  apple- 
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tree  than  in  the  Danish  land.  This  he  remembered  very 
vividly.  A  glittering  tear  rolled  down  over  his  cheek; 
~iid  in  this  tear  he  could  plainly  see  two  children  playing — 
a  boy  and  a  girl.  The  boy  had  i«d  cheeks,  and  yellow  curling 
hair,  and  honest  blue  eyes.  He  was  the  son  of  the  rich 
merchant,  little  Anthony— himself.  The  little  girl  had 
brown  eyes  and  black  hair,  and  had  a  bright  clever  look. 
She  was  the  burgomaster's  daughter  Molly.  The  two  were 
playing  with  an  apple.  They  shook  the  apple,  and  heard  the 
pips  rattling  in  it.  Then  they  cut  the  apple  in  two,  and  each 
of  them  took  a  half ;  they  divided  even  the  pips,  and  ate 
them  all  but  one,  which  the  little  girl  proposed  that  they 
should  lay  in  the  earth. 

*  Then  you  shall  see,'  she  said,  '  what  will  come  out.  It 
will  be  something  you  don't  at  all  expect.  A  whole  apple- 
tree  will  come  out.     it  not  directly.' 

And  she  put  the  pip  in  a  flower-pot,  and  both  were  very 
busy  and  eager  about  it.  The  boy  made  a  hole  in  the  earth 
wdth  his  finger,  and  the  little  girl  dropped  the  pip  in  it,  and 
they  both  covered  it  with  earth. 

'  Now,  you  must  not  take  it  out  to-morrow  to  see  if  it 
has  struck  root,'  said  Molly.  '  That  won't  do  at  all.  I  did 
it  with  my  flowers  ;  but  only  twice.  I  wanted  to  see  if  they 
were  growing — I  didn't  know  any  better  then— ^and  the 
plants  withered.' 

Anthony  took  away  the  flower-pot,  and  every  morning, 
the  whole  winter  through,  he  looked  at  it ;  but  nothing  was 
to  be  seen  but  the  black  earth.  At  length,  however,  the 
spring  came,  and  the  sun  shone  warm  again  ;  and  two  little 
green  leaves  came  up  out  of  the  pot. 

'  Those  are  for  me  and  Molly,'  said  the  boy.  '  That 's 
beautiful — that 's  marvellously  beautiful ! ' 

Soon  a  third  leaf  made  its  appearance.  Whom  did 
that  represent  ?  Yes,  and  there  came  another,  and  yet 
another.  Day  by  day  and  week  by  week  they  grew  larger, 
and  the  plant  began  to  take  the  form  of  a  real  tree.  And 
all  this  was  now  mirrored  in  a  single  tear,  which  was 
wiped  away  and  disappeared  ;  but  it  might  come  again 
from  its  source  in  the  heart  of  old  Anthony. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Eisenach  a  row  of  stony  moun- 
tains rises  up.    One  of  these  mountains  is  round  in  outline, 
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naked  and  without  tree,  bush,  or  grass .  It  is  called  the  Venus 
Mount.  In  this  mountain  dwells  Lady  Venus,  one  of  the 
deities  of  the  heathen  times.  She  is  also  called  Lady  Holle  ; 
and  every  child  in  and  around  Eisenach  has  heard  about 
her.  She  it  was  who  lured  Tannhauser,  the  noble  knight 
and  minstrel,  from  the  circle  of  the  singers  of  the  Wartburg 
into  her  mountain. 

Little  Molly  and  Anthony  often  stood  by  this  mountain  ; 
and  once  Molly  said, 

'  Dare  you  knock  and  say,  "  Lady  IJolle,  open  the  door 
— ^Tannhauser  is  here  "  ?  * 

But  Anthony  did  not  dare.  Molly,  however,  did  it, 
though  she  only  said  the  words  '  Lady  Holle,  I-Ady  Holle  1 ' 
aloud  and  distinctly  ;  the  rest  she  muttered  so  indistinctly 
that  Anthony  felt  convinced  she  had  not  really  said 
an3^hing  ;  and  yet  she  looked  as  bold  and  saucy  as  possible 
— as  saucy  as  when  she  sometimes  came  round  him  with 
other  little  girls  in  the  garden,  and  all  wanted  to  kiss  him 
because  he  did  not  like  to  be  kissed  and  tried  to  keep  them 
off  ;  and  she  was  the  only  one  who  dared  to  kiss  him. 

'  /  may  kiss  him  ! '  she  would  say  proudly. 

That  was  her  vanity ;  and  Anthony  submitted,  and 
thought  no  more  about  it. 

How  charming  and  how  teasing  Molly  was  !  It  was 
said  that  Lady  Holle  in  the  mountain  was  beautiful  also, 
but  that  her  beauty  was  like  that  of  a  tempting  fiend. 
The  greatest  beauty  and  grace  was  possessed  by  Saint 
Elizabeth,  the  patron  saint  of  the  country,  the  pious  Princess 
of  Thuringia,  whose  good  actions  have  been  immortalized 
in  many  places  in  legends  and  stories.  In  the  chapel  her 
picture  was  hanging,  surrounded  by  silver  lamps  ;  but  it 
was  not  in  the  least  like  Molly. 

The  apple-tree  which  the  two  children  had  planted  grew 
year  by  year,  and  became  so  tall,  that  it  had  to  be  trans- 
planted into  the  garden,  into  the  fresh  a;. ,  where  the  dew 
fell  and  the  sun  shone  warm.  And  the  tree  developed  itself 
strongly,  so  that  it  could  resist  the  winter.  And  it  seemed 
as  if,  after  the  rigour  of  the  cold  season  was  past,  it  put 
forth  blossoms  in  spring  for  very  joy.  In  tne  autumn 
it  brought  two  apples — one  for  Molly  and  one  for  Anthony. 
It  could  not  well  have  produced  less. 
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The  tree  had  grown  apace,  and  Molly  grew  like  the  tree. 
She  was  as  fresh  as  an  apple-blossom :  but  Anthony  was 
not  long  to  behold  this  flower.  All  things  change !  Molly's 
father  left  his  old  home,  and  Molly  went  with  him,  far 
away.  Yes,  in  our  time  steam  has  made  the  journey  they 
took  a  matter  of  a  few  hours,  but  then  more  than  a  day 
and  a  night  were  necessary  to  go  so  far  eastward  from 
Eisenach  to  the  farthest  border  of  Thuringia,  to  the  city 
which  is  still  called  Weimar. 

And  Molly  wept,  and  Anthony  wept ;  but  all  their  tears 
now  melted  into  one,  and  this  tear  had  the  rosy,  charming 
hue  of  joy.  For  Molly  told  him  she  loved  him— loved  him 
more  than  all  the  splendours  of  Weimar. 

One,  two,  three  years  went  by,  and  during  this  period 
two  letters  were  received.  One  came  by  a  carrier,  and  a 
traveller  brought  the  other.  The  way  was  long  and 
difficult,  and  passed  through  many  windings  by  towns 
and  villages. 

Often  had  Molly  and  Anthony  heard  of  Tristram  and 
Iseult,  and  often  had  the  boy  applied  the  story  to  himself 
and  Molly,  though  tlie  name  Tristram  was  said  to  mean 
'  bom  in  tribulation  ',  and  that  did  not  apply  to  Anthony, 
nor  would  he  ever  be  able  to  think,  like  Tristram,  '  She  has 
forgotten  me.'  But,  indeed,  Iseult  did  not  forget  her 
faithful  knight ;  and  when  both  were  laid  to  rest  in  the 
earth,  one  on  each  side  of  the  church,  the  linden  trees  grew 
from  their  graves  over  the  chmx;h  roof,  and  there  met  each 
other  in  bloom.  Anthony  thought  that  was  beautiful,  but 
mournful,  but  it  could  not  become  mournful  between  him 
and  Molly ;  and  he  whistled  a  song  of  the  old  minnesinger, 
Walter  of  the  Vogelwclde^ 

Under  the  lindens 
Upon  the  heath. 

And  especially  that  passage  appeared  charming  to  him — 

Prom  the  forest,  do\vn  in  the  vale, 
Sang  her  sweet  song  the  nightingale. 

This  song  was  often  in  his  mouth,  and  he  sang  and  whistled 
it  in  the  moonlight  night,  when  ho  rode  along  the  deep  hollow 
way  on  horseback  to  get  to  Weimar  and  visit  Molly.  He 
wished  to  come  unexpectedly,  and  he  came  unexpectedly. 
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He  was  made  welcome  with  full  goblets  of  wine,  with 
jovial  company,  fine  comjpany,  and  a  pretty  room  and  a  good 
bed  were  provided  for  him  ;  and  yet  his  reception  was  not 
what  he  had  dreamed  and  fancied  it  would  be.  Ho  could 
not  understand  himself — he  could  not  understand  the 
others  ;  but  tve  can  understand  it.  One  may  be  admitted 
into  a  house  and  associate  with  a  family  without  becoming 
one  of  them.  One  may  converse  together  as  one  would 
converse  in  a  post-carriage,  and  know  one  another  as 
people  know  each  other  on  a  journey,  each  incommoding 
the  other  and  wishing  that  either  oneself  or  the  good 
neighbour  were  away.  Yes,  that  was  the  kind  of  thing 
Anthony  felt. 

'  I  am  an  honest  girl,'  said  Molly,  '  and  I  myseK  will 
tell  you  what  it  is.  Much  he  changed  since  wr  were 
children  together — changed  upwardly  and  outwardly. 
Habit  and  will  have  no  power  over  our  hearts.  Anthony, 
I  should  not  like  to  have  an  enemy  in  you,  now  that  I  shall 
soon  be  far  away  from  here.  Believe  me,  I  entertain  the 
best  wishes  for  vou  ;  but  to  feel  for  you  what  I  know  now 
one  may  feel  for  a  man,  has  never  been  the  cmg  with  me. 
You  must  reconcile  yourself  to  this.    Farewell,  Anthony  ! ' 

And  Anthony  bade  her  farewell.  No  tear  came  into  his 
eye,  but  he  felt  that  he  was  no  longer  Molly's  friend.  Hot 
iron  and  cold  iron  alike  take  the  skm  from  our  lips,  and  we 
have  the  same  feeling  when  we  kiss  it :  and  he  kissed  himself 
into  hatred  as  into  I  •'^e. 

Within  twenty-four  hours  Anthony  was  back  in  Eisenach, 
though  certainly  the  horse  on  which  he  rode  was  ruined. 

'  What  matter  ! '  he  said  :  *  I  am  ruined  too  ;  and  I  will 
destroy  everything  that  can  remind  me  of  her,  or  of  Lady 
HoUe,  or  Venus  the  heathen  v  )man  !  I  will  break  down  the 
apple-tree  and  tear  it  up  by  the  roots,  so  that  it  shall  never 
bear  flower  or  fruit  more  ! ' 

But  the  apple-tree  was  not  broken  down ,  though  he  himself 
was  broken  down,  and  bound  on  a  couch  by  fever.  What 
could  raise  him  up  again  ?  A  medicine  was  presented  to 
him  which  had  strength  to  do  this — ^the  bitterest  of  medicines , 
that  shakes  up  body  and  spirit  together.  x4nthony's  father 
ceased  to  be  the  richest  of  merchants.  Heavy  days — days 
of  trial — ^were  at  the  door ;   misfortune  came  rolling  into 
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the  house  hke  great  waves  of  the  sea.    The  father  became 
a  poor  man.    Sorrow  and  suffering  took  away  his  stre^tS. 
Then  Anthony  had  to  think  of  something  eSsides  nSn. 

t^ke  MrfS.""' *"1  ^^  *^g^'  against^Molly     He  h^  to 
take  his  father's  place— to  cive  orders    f/  i,«It.    t^T  ^ 

energetically,  and  a^t  last  to  g^ut^i^t^lhe^^oSind^^^^^ 

B.J'^h^^V^''^  **"  ^''^"'^"-  T^^'^^  ^®  learned  what  poverty 

h^rt  hli  r/  """T*  '    *"?  *^^««  sometimes  mX  the 
ne^t  hard,  and  sometimes  soften  it,  even  too  much 

we^Tro'm  Tat  he  H^^  "*^'  ^5^  ^^  difl^rt^the  people 
hS  t    ^T?  ?u  "^  supposed  them  to  be  in  his  child- 

-^n  L!^     "^T-  *^^  "i^esinger's  son^s  to  him  now  ? 

ITlSsTeart'S^^rg^l^^^^^  "^"^'  ^^"^^  ^  ^^«  -"^- 

f»,If^^'^  "^'"i^  ^^*  •' '  ^«  wo^ld  say  then.  '  It  was  well 
that  I  was  not  permitted  to  keep  Molly's  heartlrhat^he 

now";LX"uneTa.*?  "t.  '^'^-\-ould  it  have  l^t 
now  wnen  tortune  has  turned  away  from  me  «  She  ouittfid 
me  before  she  knew  of  this  loss  of  prosSty  or  hSd  a^ 

waTnot  W  ff r^^^^^T  u*"  HPP^°«i  for  the  best.  It 
was  not  her  fault— and  I  have  been  so  bitter  and  have 
shown  so  much  rancour  towards  her  ! ' 

And  years  went  by.  Anthony's  father  was  dead  anri 
S'"fraS"H-^^'?^°"T  ^-^AntronTw^dtstire^ 
Mmevs  fnd  hk  hT^  f mpbyer  sent  him  on  commercial 

Each  ^e  olH  aJ^  ^!k  ^^"^  ^"*^  ^^«  "**^^«  to^  of 
j!-isenacn.     Ihe  old  Wartburg  stood  unchanged  on  fh« 

ThT^.'I?'  T^    '^r  ^"^  ^"^^^^  ^"^  '  Lr^out  in  stone 

1^  hrchi?dthT'  *°  ^Sl'^r  '^^  «"«^"««  i*  h*d  possessed 
m  nis  childish  days.    The  Venus  Mount  glimmered  arev 

erf  "mv  Ho^  t'  T^lj^ii  «^  T"^^  haf eTen  glrS 
enL  a^d  r«^i'  '  ^^  ^^"^  ^'  ""^«^^  **^«  ^oor,  and  I  shall 
enter  and  remain  m  my  native  earth  ! ' 

cSy  anTfh.  u  ^  ^'"^^  ^^'^  ^"*  «^  *^«  *^i«ket  sang 
ciearly,  and  the  old  mmnesong  came  into  his  mind— 

From  the  forest,  down  in  the  vale, 
Sang  her  sweet  song  the  nightingale. 
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And  here  in  the  town  of  his  childhood,  which  he  thus  saw 
again  through  tears,  much  came  back  into  his  remembrance. 
His  father's  house  stood  as  in  the  old  times  ;  but  the  garden 
was  altered,  and  a  field-path  led  over  a  portion  of  the  old 
ground,  and  the  apple-tree  that  he  had  not  broken  down 
stood  there,  but  outside  the  garden,  on  the  farther  side  of 
the  path.  But  the  sun  threw  its  rays  on  the  apple-tree  as 
in  the  old  days,  the  dew  descended  gently  upon  it  as  then, 
and  it  bore  such  a  burden  of  fruit  that  the  branches  were 
bent  do\^Ti  towards  the  earth. 

'  That  flourishes  !  '   he  said.    '  The  tree  can  grow  ! ' 

Nevertheless,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  tree  was  broken. 
Mischievous  hands  had  torn  it  down  towards  the  ground  ; 
for  now  the  tree  stood  by  the  public  way. 

They  break  its  blossoms  off  without  a  feeling  of  thank- 
fulness—they steal  its  fruit  and  break  the  branches.  One 
might  say  of  the  tree  as  has  been  said  of  some  men—"  It 
was  not  sung  at  his  cradle  that  it  should  come  thus."  How 
brightly  its  history  began,  and  what  has  it  come  to  ? 
iorsaken  and  forgotten— a  garden  tree  by  the  hedge,  in 
the  field  and  on  the  public  way !  There  it  stands  un- 
protected, plundered,  and  broken  !  It  has  certainly  not 
died,  but  m  the  course  of  years  the  number  of  blossoms  will 
dimimsh  ;  at  last  the  fruit  will  cease  altogether  •  and  at 
lastH-at  last  all  will  be  over  !  ' 

Such  were  Anthony's  thoughts  under  the  tree ;  such  were 
his  thoughts  during  many  a  night  in  the  lonely  chamber  of 
the  wooden  house  in  the  distant  land— in  the  street  of  the 
small  houses  in  Copenhagen,  whither  his  rich  employer, 
the  Bremen  merchant,  had  sent  him,  first  malunc  it 
a  condition  that  he  should  not  marry. 

'Marry  !    Ha,  ha  !  '   he  laughed  bitterly  to  himself. 

Winter  had  set  m  early  ;  it  was  freezing  hard.  Without 
a  snow-storm  was  raging,  so  that  every  one  who  could  do 
so  remained  at  home  ;  thus,  too,  it  happened  that  those  who 
lived  opposite  to  Anthony  did  not  notice  that  for  two  days 
his  house  had  not  been  unlocked,  and  that  he  did  not  show 
himself ;  for  who  would  go  out  unnecessarily  in  such  weather « 

Ihey  were  grey,  gloomy  days  ;  and  in  the  house,  whose 
^ndows  were  not  of  glass,  twilight  only  alternated  with 
^„.i.  .,„v,*     Old  Anthony  had  not  left  Ws  bed  during  the 
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two  days,  for  he  had  not  the  strength  to  rise  ;  he  had  for 
a  long  time  felt  in  his  limbs  the  hardness  of  the  weather 
forsaken  by  all  lay  the  old  bachelor,  miable  to  help  himself' 
He  could  scarcely  reach  the  water-jug  that  he  had  placed 
by  his  bedside,  and  the  last  drop  it  contained  had  been 
consumed  It  was  not  fever,  nor  sickness,  but  old  age  that 
had  struck  him  down.  Up  there,  where  his  couch  was 
placed,  he  was  overshadowed,  as  it  were,  by  continual  night. 
A  httle  spider,  which,  however,  he  could  not  see,  busily  and 
cheerfully  span  its  web  around  him,  as  if  it  were  weaving 
a  little  crape  banner  that  should  wave  when  the  old  man 
closed  his  eyes. 

The  time  was  very  slow,  and  long,  and  dreary.    Tears  he 
had  none  to  shed,  nor  did  he  feel  pain.    The  thought  of 
Molly  never  came  into  his  mind.    He  felt  as  if  the  world 
and  Its  noise  concerned  him  no  longer— as  if  he  were  lying 
outside  the  world,  and  no  one  were  thinking  of  him.    For 
a  moment  he  felt  a  sensation  of  hunger— of  thirst     Yes 
^  felt  them  both.    But  nobody  came  to  tend  him— nobody' 
He  thought  of  those  who  had  once  suffered  want ;  of  Saint 
iiJizabeth,  as  she  had  once  wandered  on  earth  •    of  her 
the  saint  of  his  home  and  of  his  childhood,  the  noble 
l^chess  of  Thunngia,  the  benevolent  lady  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  visit  the  lowliest  cottages,  bringing  to  the 
inmates  refreshment  and  comfort.    Her  pious  deeds  shone 
bnght  upon  his  soul.    He  thought  of  her  as  she  had  come 
to  distribute  words  of  comfort,  binding  up  the  wounds  of 
the  afflicted  and  giving  meat  to  the  hungry,  though  her 
stem  husband  had  chidden  her  for  it.    He  thought  of  the 
legend  told  of  her,  how  phe  had  been  carrying  the  fuU 
basket  containing  food  and  wine,  when  her  husband  who 
watehed  her  footsteps,  came  forth  and  asked  angrily  what 
she  was  cairying    whereupon  she  answered,  in  fear  and 
tremblmg,  that  the  basket  contained  roses  which  she  had 
plucked  m  the  garden  ;   how  he  had  torn  away  the  white 
cloth  from  the  basket,  and  a  miracle  had  been  performed 
for  the  pious  lady ;  for  bread  and  wine,  and  everything  in  the 
Dasket,  had  been  transformed  into  roses  ! 

Thus  the  saint's  memory  dwelt  in  Anthony's  quiet  mind  • 
thus  she  stood  bodily  before  his  downcast  face,  before  his 
warehouse  m  the  simple  booth  in  the  Danish  land     He 
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uncovered  his  head,  and  looked  into  her  gentle  eyes,  and 
ever3rthing  around  him  was  beautiful  and  roseate.  Yes, 
the  roses  seemed  to  unfold  themselves  in  fragrance.  There 
came  to  him  a  sweet,  peculiai  odour  of  apples,  and  he  saw 
a  blossoming  apple-tree,  which  spread  its  branches  above  him 
— ^it  was  the  tree  which  Molly  and  he  had  planted  together. 

And  the  tree  strewed  down  its  fragrant  leaves  upon  him, 
cooling  his  burning  brow.  The  leaves  fell  upon  his  parched 
lips,  and  were  like  strengthening  bread  and  wine  ;  and  they 
fell  upon  his  breast,  and  he  felt  calm,  and  inclined  to  sleep 
peacefully. 

'  Now  I  shall  sleep,'  he  whispered  to  himself.  '  Sleep  is 
refreshing.  To-morrow  I  shall  be  upon  my  feet  again,  and 
strong  and  well — glorious,  wonderful !  That  apple-tree, 
planted  in  true  affection,  now  stands  before  me  in  heavenly 
radiance ' 

And  he  slept. 

The  day  afterwards— it  was  the  third  day  that  his  shop 
had  remained  closed — the  snow-storm  had  ceased,  and 
a  neighbour  from  the  opposite  house  came  over  towards 
the  booth  where  dwelt  old  Anthony,  wLo  had  not  yet  shown 
himself.  Anthony  lay  stretched  upon  his  bed— dead— with 
his  old  cap  clutched  tightly  in  his  two  hands  !  They  did 
not  put  that  cap  on  his  head  in  his  coffin,  for  he  had  a  new 
white  one. 

Where  were  now  the  tears  that  he  had  wept  ?  What 
had  become  of  the  pearls  ?  They  remained  in  the  nightcap 
— and  the  true  ones  do  not  come  out  in  the  wash — they 
were  preserved  in  the  nightcap,  and  in  time  forgotten  ; 
but  the  old  thoughts  and  the  old  dreams  still  remained  in 
the  '  bachelor's  nightcap  '.  Don't  wish  for  such  a  cap  for 
yourself.  It  would  make  your  forehead  very  hot,  would 
make  your  pulse  beat  feverishly,  and  con  j  ure  up  dreams  which 
appear  like  reality.  The  first  who  wore  that  cap  afterwards 
felt  all  that,  though  it  was  half  a  century  afterwards  ; 
and  that  man  was  the  burgomaster  himself,  who  had  a 
wife  and  eleven  children,  and  was  verv  well  off.  He  was 
immediately  seized  with  dreams  of  unfortunate  love,  of 
bankruptcy,  and  of  heavy  times. 

'  Hallo  !  how  the  nightcap  warms  ! '  he  cried,  and  tore 
it  from  his  head. 
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da^S'm/^ye'?.?"""''  '^'^  *''°  burgomaster.    •  Something 
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the  eldest  of  five 
world.    I  don't  care 
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Jlu'^^'^^r^  ^  something!'    said 

done  b7f  macMne     NVlT'^ir^  ^^^  <'*^  be 

'That's  nothing  at  altT'    slid  thf  fM^  '°^^^^^ 
outside  of  the  classes   an^  Vk.!        "*®  *^'^:       That  is 

town  that  stend  far  above  fh^«r^  *'^  "^^^^  °^  *^°'"  ^  * 
may  be  an  honest  man     h„f      ""^  ™*'*^''  ^^^^a^'    You 
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high  in  point  of  intellect.  I  must  begin  at  the  bottom — 
I  may  as  well  say  it  straight  out ;  so  I  must  begin  as  a 
carpenter's  apprentice,  and  must  go  about  with  a  cap, 
though  I  am  accustomed  to  wear  a  silk  hat.  I  shall  have 
to  fetch  beer  and  spirits  for  the  common  journeymen,  and 
they  will  call  me  "  thou  ",  and  that  is  insulting  !  But 
I  shall  imagine  to  myself  that  the  whole  thing  is  only 
acting,  and  a  kind  of  masquerade.  To-morrow — -that  is  to 
say,  when  I  have  served  my  time — I  shall  go  my  own  way, 
and  the  others  \^dll  be  nothing  to  me.  I  shall  go  to  the 
academy,  and  get  instructions  in  drawing,  and  shall  be 
called  an  architect.  That 's  something !  I  may  get  to 
be  called  "  sir  ",  and  even  "  worshipfiil  sir  ",  or  even  get 
a  handle  at  the  front  or  at  the  back  of  my  name,  and  shall 
go  on  building  and  building,  just  as  those  before  me  have 
built.  That  will  always  be  a  thing  to  remember,  and  that 's 
what  /  call  something  ! ' 

'  But  I  don't  care  at  all  for  that  something,'  said  the 
fourth.  '  /  won't  sail  in  the  wake  of  others,  and  be  a  copjdst. 
I  will  be  a  genius,  and  wiU  stand  up  greater  than  all  the 
rest  of  you  together.  I  shall  be  the  creator  of  a  new  style, 
and  will  give  the  plan  of  a  building  suitable  to  the  climate 
and  the  material  of  the  country,  for  the  nationality  of  the 
people,  for  the  development  of  the  age — and  an  additional 
story  for  my  own  genius.' 

'  But  supposing  the  climate  and  the  material  are  bad,' 
said  the  fifth,  '  that  would  be  a  disastrous  circumstance, 
for  these  two  exert  a  great  influence  !  Nationality,  more- 
over, may  expand  itself  until  it  becomes  affectation,  and 
the  development  of  the  century  may  run  wild  with  your 
work,  as  youth  often  runs  wild.  I  can  quite  well  ^  "e  that 
none  of  u  will  be  anything  real,  however  much  yc  may 
believe  in  yourselves.  But,  do  what  you  like,  I  will  not 
resemble  you  :  I  shall  keep  on  the  outside  of  things,  and 
criticize  whatever  you  produce.  To  every  work  there  is 
attached  something  that  is  not  right ;  and  I  will  ferret  that 
out  and  find  fault  with  it ;  and  that  will  be  doing  something ! ' 

And  he  kept  his  word  ;  and  everybody  said  concerning 
this  fifth  brother,  '  There  is  certaiidy  something  in  him ; 
he  has  a  eood  head,  but  he  does  nothing '  And  by  that 
very  means  thoy  thought  something  of  him  ! 
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th.?w«  tr^^^J*""  <— *  "•«  a™  ""'the™  f    For 
J;{f *«».  1*  is  a  story  in  itself. 

coinf  onlfif  c^^^^^  P^°^"«^  ^«' Wm  a  little 

hersdf     Tf  w«!  K^    "^T*"  P^^  together  the  house  for 
nerseii.    it  was  little  and  narrow  anH  flio  o;««i^     •  j 
was  quite  crookpri     Th^  X.  "**^^°^'  ^^^  ^"^^  single  wmdow 

for^h«  hfr"^  ^'f^^'  ^^^^  *>«**^^  how  to  build  a  wall 

And  he  carried  his  idea  into  effeot     WJ,o«  »,«  i,  j 
was  fciS'^n^  h^S  h    ''''°'''  ""**  ■  »■«*  ''•'on  the  stieet 
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own.  But  how  can  houses  build  a  house  ?  If  you  ask  them 
they  will  not  answer  you,  but  people  will  answer,  and  say, 
'  Certainly,  it  was  the  street  that  built  his  house  for  him.' 
It  was  little,  and  the  floor  was  covered  with  clay ;  but 
when  he  danced  with  his  bride  upon  this  clay  floor,  it  be- 
came polished  oak  ;  and  from  every  sto  in  the  wall 
sprang  forth  a  flower,  and  the  room  was  gay,  as  if  with  the 
costliest  paperhanger's  work.  It  was  a  pretty  house,  and 
in  it  lived  a  happy  pair.  The  flag  of  the  guild  fluttered 
before  the  house,  and  the  journeymen  and  apprentices 
shouted  hurrah  !  Yes,  that  was  something  !  And  at  last 
he  died  ;  and  that  was  something  too. 

Now  came  the  architect,  the  third  brother,  who  had  been 
at  first  a  carpenter's  apprentice,  had  worn  a  cap,  and 
served  as  an  errand  boy,  but  had  afterwards  gone  to  the 
academy,  and  risen  to  become  an  architect,  and  to  be  called 
'  honoured  sir  '.  Yes,  if  the  houses  of  the  street  had  built 
a  house  for  the  brother  who  had  become  a  bricklayer,  the 
street  now  received  its  name  from  the  architect,  and  the 
handsomest  house  in  it  became  his.  That  was  something, 
and  h£  was  something  ;  and  he  had  a  long  title  before  and 
after  his  name.  His  children  were  called  genteel  children, 
and  when  he  died  his  widow  was  *  a  widow  of  rank ',  and 
that  is  something  ! — and  his  name  always  remained  at  the 
comer  of  the  street,  and  lived  on  in  the  mouth  of  every 
one  as  the  street's  name — and  that  was  something  ! 

Now  came  the  genius,  the  fourth  brother,  who  wanted 
to  invent  something  new  and  original,  and  an  additional 
story  on  the  top  of  it.  But  the  top  story  tumbled  down, 
and  he  came  tumbling  down  with  it,  and  broke  his  neck. 
Nevertheless  he  had  a  splendid  funeral,  with  guild  flags 
and  music,  poems  in  the  papera,  and  flowers  strewn  on  the 
paving-stones  in  the  street ;  and  three  funeral  orations  were 
held  over  him,  each  one  longer  than  the  last,  which  would 
have  rejoiced  him  greatly,  for  he  was  always  fond  of  being 
talked  about ;  a  monument  also  was  erected  over  his 
grave.  It  was  only  one  story  high,  but  that  is  always 
something. 

Now  he  was  dead,  like  the  three  other  brothers  ;  but  the 
last,  the  one  who  was  a  critic,  outlived  them  all :  and  that 
was  quite  right,  for  by  this  means  he  got  the  last  word,  and 
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U  was  of  great  importance  to  him  to  have  the  last  word 
The  people  always  said  he  had  a  good  head  of  his  7v^' 

of  Paradise.    Souls  always  enter  there  two  and  two  arS 
ParS  ?P  ^th, another  soul  that  wanLl  to  S  hit^ 
Paradise  too;    and  who  should  this  be  hnf^il  Tk 
Margaret  from  the  house  upon  the  sea  w^l      *  '^^  ^*"^' 

woman  ? '  he  Aih^i^     •  Tk^  ,  ^^"'J'.  wno  are  you,  my  good 
And  f  L  ^M  •'^^  ^^"  ^*"*  to  get  in  here  too  «  ' 

be_»  real  mercy  to  aFow  me  to^ip'S  1^,^"^^° 
iust  L^h*'  T""/'  '^'^  yo"  '«'™  the  woriT? '  iked'  he 

Why,  I  really  don't  know  h^  T  loff  if     t  •  , 

music  and  a  great  feast  tW^T?"     S"^"^^  "^^^  beautiful 

my  poor  little^oom   wlre^^^^^^  *¥  5°!!°^  ^*°^^  ^"to 

evenma  •   f  ii«   t^"    '  Y  ^     •  ^*^  "^-    "^^^  ^*  was  towards 
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experienced,  though  this  token  is  not  often  seen.    I  knew 

it,  and  a  shuddering  came  upon  me.     Twice  in  my  hfe 

I  have  seen  the  same  thing  ;  and  I  knew  there  would  be  an 

awful  tempest,  and  a  spring  flood,  which  would  overwhelm 

the  poor  people  who  were  now  drinking  and  dancing  and 

rejoicing — young  and  old,   the  whole  town   had   issued 

forth  :    who  was  to  warn  them,  if  no  one  saw  what  was 

coming  yonder,  or  knew,  as  I  did,  what  it  meant  ?    I  was 

dreadfully  alarmed,  and  felt  more  lively  than  I  had  done 

for  a  long  time.    I  crept  out  of  bed,  and  got  to  the  window, 

but  could  not  crawl  farther,  I  was  so  exhausted.     But 

I  managed  to  open  the  window.    I  saw  the  people  outside 

running  and  jumping  about  on  the  ice ;    I  could  see  the 

beautiful  flags  that  waved  in  the  wind.    I  heard  the  boys 

shouting  "  hurrah  !  "    and  the  servant  men  and  maids 

singing.    There  were  all  kinds  of  merriment  going  on.    But 

the  white  cloud  with  the  black  spot  rose  higher  and  higher  ! 

I  cried  out  as  loud  as  I  could,  but  no  one  heard  me  ;  I  was 

too  far  from  the  people.    Soon  the  storm  would  burst,  and 

the  ice  would  break,  and  all  who  were  upon  it  would  be  lost 

without  remedy.    They  could  not  hear  me,  and  I  could  not 

come  out  tu  them.    Oh,  if  I  could  only  bring  them  ashore  ! 

Then  kind  Heaven  inspired  me  with  the  thought  of  setting 

fire  to  my  bed,  and  rather  to  let  the  house  bum  down,  than 

that  all  those  people  should  perish  so  miserably.  I  succeeded 

in  lighting  up  a  beacon  for  them.    The  red  flame  blazed 

up  on  high,  and  I  escaped  out  of  the  door,  but  fell  down 

exhausted  on  the  threshold,  and  could  get  no  farther. 

The  flames  rushed  out  towards  me,  flickered  through  the 

window,  and  rose  high  above  the  roof.     All  the  people 

on  the  ice  yonder  beheld  it,  and  ran  as  fast  as  they  could, 

to  give  aid  to  a  poor  old  woman  who,  they  thought,  was  being 

burned  to  death.    Not  one  remained  behind.    I  heard  them 

coming ;   but  I  also  became  aware  of  a  rushing  sound  in  the 

air  ,  I  heard  a  rumbling  like  the  sound  of  heavy  artillery  ; 

the  spring  flood  was  lifting  the  covering  of  ice,  which  broke 

in  pieces.    But  the  people  succeeded  in  reaching  the  sea 

wall  where  the  sparks  were  flying  over  me — I  saved  them 

all !    But  I  fancy  I  could  not  bear  the  cold  and  the  fright, 

and  so  I  came  up  here  to  the  gates  of  Paradise,    x  am  told 

they  are  opened  to  poor  creatures  like  me — and  now  I  have 
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no  house  left  down  upon  the  dyke  :  not  that  I  think  this 
vrill  give  me  admissioii  here.' 

1  7?if"  f^®  ^***^^  ?^  heaven  were  opened,  and  the  ancel 
ed  the  old  woman  m.  She  left  a  straw  behind  her.  a  straw 
that  had  been  m  her  bed  when  she  set  it  on  fire  to  save 
the  lives  of  many ;  and  this  straw  had  been  changed  into 
n^,f  P7^tg«id-»nto  gold  that  grew  and  grew,  ani  spread 
out  into  beauteous  leaves  and  flowers. 

If>ok,  this  is  what  the  poor  woman  brought,'  said  the 
angel  to  the  critic  'What  dost  thou  bring  ?  ^I  kn^w  tha? 
thou  hast  accomplished  nothing-thou  hLt  not  made  so 
fnrf^ff  %*  t'1^^rb"ck.  Ah.  if  thou  couldst  onlv  return, 
and  effect  at  least  as  much  as  that !  ProbabTy  t>ie  brick 
when  thou  hadst  made  it,  would  not  be  worth  much  • 
.^11  "^T  nt^°  "^^^  *  «^°^  ^"^'  i*  ^o"ld  at  least  b^ 
f^t&''  ''*°^*  """^  ^°  ^*''^'  ^^^  ^  °*"  ^"^  »o*^ing 

Then  the  poor  soul,  the  old  dame  who  had  lived  on  the 
dyk^  put  in  a  petition  for  him.    She  said, 

whinl^  K  •u^''  ^^^^  ^®  *^®  ^'"^^^  *"^  the  pieces  out  of 
which  I  built  up  my  house,  and  that  was  a  ^at  deal  for 
a  poor  woman  like  me.  Could  not  all  those  bricks  and  pieces 
be  counted  ^  a  single  brick  in  his  favour  ?    It  was  an^c? 

?ountlT/of  m:;c;T^  ''  '^^"^    ^^'  "^  ^°^  *^^  *^«  ^'^^ 

Then  the  Sku^fA  e\id, 

'  Thy  brother  him  whom  thou  hast  regarded  as  the  least 
among  you  all,  he  whose  honest  industry  seemed  to  thee 

th^M    1  ""a^^  ^"^^  *^*y-    It  «*^*»  be  vouchsafea  to 

IS^  .    J^  lu^  1*''?.  y^'^'^^^  '■    b"t  t*»o"  «lialt  not-  be 

'  T 1;!^ i^k'^  thou  hast  m  earnest  accomplished  8<miething: 

1  could  have  said  that  in  better  words  ! '  thought  the 

critic,  but  he  did  not  find  fault  aloud ;  and  for  him  that 

was  already  '  something  ! '  .       «  lur  uim,  inau 
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THE  LAST  DREAM  OF  THE  OLD  OAK  TREE 
A  Christmas  Tale 

Is  the  forest,  high  up  on  the  steep  shore,  hard  by  the 
open  sea  coast,  stood  a  very  old  Oak  Tree.  It  was  exactly 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  years  old,  but  that  long  time 
was  not  more  for  the  Tree  than  just  as  many  days  would 
be  to  us  men.  We  wake  by  day  and  sleep  through  the 
night,  and  +hen  we  have  our  dreams  :  it  is  different  with 
the  Tree,  wnich  keeps  awake  through  three  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  does  not  get  its  sleep  till  winter  comes.  Winter 
is  its  time  for  rest,  its  night  after  the  long  day  which  is 
called  spring,  summer,  and  antumn. 

On  many  a  warm  summer  day  the  Ephemera,  the  fly  that 
lives  but  for  a  day,  had  danced  around  his  crown — had 
lived,  enjoyed,  and  felt  happy  ;  and  then  the  tiny  creature 
had  rested  for  a  moment  in  quiet  bUss  on  one  of  the  great 
fresh  Oak  leaves  ;  and  then  tne  Tree  always  said, 

'  Poor  little  thing  !  Your  whole  life  is  but  a  single  day  ! 
How  very  short  !    It 's  quite  melancholy.' 

'  Melancholy  !  Why  do  you  say  that  ?  '  the  Ephemera 
would  then  always  reply.  *  It 's  wonderfully  bright,  warm, 
and  beautiful  all  around  me,  and  that  makes  me  rejoice.' 

'  But  only  one  day,  and  then  it 's  all  done  !  ' 

'  Done  ! '  repeated  the  Ephemera.  '  What 's  the  meaning 
of  done  ?    Are  you  done,  too  ?  ' 

'  No  ;  I  shall  perhaps  live  for  thousands  of  your  days, 
and  my  day  is  whole  ceasons  long  !  It  's  something  so 
long,  that  you  can't  at  all  manage  to  reckon  it  out.' 

'  No  ?  then  I  don't  understand  you.  You  say  you  have 
thousands  of  my  days  ;  but  I  have  thousands  of  moments, 
in  which  I  can  be  merry  and  happy.  Does  all  the  beauty 
of  this  world  cease  when  you  die  ?  ' 

'  No,'  replied  the  Tree  ;  '  it  will  certainly  last  much 
longer— far  longer  than  I  can  possibly  think.' 

'  Well,  then,  we  have  the  same  time,  only  that  we  reckon 
differently.' 

Aiid  the  Ei  iiemera  danced  and  floated  in  the  air,  and 
rejoiced  in  her  delicate  wings  of  gauze  and  velvet,  and 
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rejoiced  in  the  balmy  breezes  laden  with  the  fragrance  of 

g.rden  hedges,  wild  thyme,  and  mint,  and  daisies-  the 
scent  o  these  was  all  so  strong  that  ihe  Ephemera  was 
almost  mtoxicated.    The  day  wts  long  and XauSfS  Zn 

ifttJ'eVvt ,f  ^"^'  '^""&  ^^^  "^-  tie  suriTnk  0  ;   he 

inivmenf  ThHS^.^  >'^  °^  H^  ^^  »^*PP"»«««  and 
mom  ^nH  o  •  *¥  ^^^^°^*®  r"«'  ^°"^^  'lot  ca^  it  any 
more,  and  quietly  and  slowly  it  glided  down  upon  the  soft 
grass-blade  nodded  its  head  as  well  as  it  could  nod  and 
went  quietly  to  sleep-and  was  dead.  '    ^ 

Poor  little  Ephemera  !  '  said  the  Oak.     '  That  was 
a  tembly  short  life  !  '  ® 

And  on  every  summer  day  the  same  dance  was  repeated 

s^^r^-  *^"''*'^"  ^"^  T^^^'  ^"^  the  same  sl^p^  The 
same  thing  was  repeated  through  whole  generations  of 
Ephemerae,  and  all  of  them  felt  e^Uy  me,?;^^ "qulny 

The  Oak  stood  there  awake  through  the  spring  momini? 

'roTre^  T7^r''  ''^  ^^^^°«  ''  ^"*^"-  "-d"  « 
ap^macWng.       ^^^''  ^"^  """^^"^  ^"  ^P^^^'    Winter  was 

nii;5l*.^^w*'^  storms^ere  singing  their  '  good  night !  good 
?  w-      ^TJ^^^  *  ^^a^'  »"^  there  fell  a  leaf.  ^ 

VYepull!    See  if  you  can  sleep  !    We  sing  vou  to  sWn 

t^^'l^eH  no^^^TH'"'  ''  ^^«  ^^^  go<^T  y'^i^'^d 
JS'  "^"^l,^^,  'lot  ?     They  seem  to  crack  for  very  jov 

old  vIm  "^1      ^^*'  .f'TS7  speaking,  you're  only  a  year 
iitrl    i  i5^^?  '"^^tly  !    The  clouds  strew  dowi  snow 

tou^f^    ^^^^?  t  "°^"''^"*'  ^^^°^  a'l^  protectinramTd 
^  An?l'    ^;?^A'i^^^^  *°  ^°"'  ^^^  Pheasant  dreaSs  !  ' 

And  the  old  Oak  Tree  stood  there,  stripped  of  all  its 
leaves,  to  sleep  through  the  long  wiAter  Td  to  dream 
many  a  dream,  always  about  something  th^t  hTd  Wned 
to  It,  just  as  in  the  dreams  of  men.  "appenea 

The  great  Oak  Tree  had  once  been  small— indeed  an 
acorn  had  been  its  cradle.  According  to  human  compX 
tion.  It  was  now  in  its  fourth  centur/  It  was  5ie  S^t 
and  best^  tree  m  the  forest ;  its  ci-own  towered  fafab^ve 
all  the  other  trees,  and  could  be  descried  f rom  a  ar  ^rols 
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the  sea,  so  that  it  served  as  a  landmark  to  the  sailore  : 
the  Tree  had  no  idea  how  many  eyes  were  in  the  habit 
of  seeking  it.  High  up  in  its  green  summit  the  wood- 
pigeon  built  her  nest,  and  the  cuckoo  sat  in  its  boughs 
and  sang  his  song  ;  and  in  autumn,  when  the  leaves  looked 
like  thin  plates  of  copper,  the  birds  of  passage  came  and 
rested  there,  before  they  flew  away  across  the  sea  ;  but 
now  it  was  winter,  and  the  Tree  stood  there  leafless,  so 
that  every  one  could  see  how  gnarled  and  crooked  the 
branches  were  that  shot  forth  from  its  trunk.  Crows  and 
rooks  came  and  took  their  seat  by  turns  in  the  boughs, 
and  spoke  of  the  hard  times  which  wen.  beginning,  and  of 
the  difficulty  of  getting  a  living  in  winter. 

It  was  just  at  the  holy  Christmas-time,  when  the  Tree 
dreamed  its  most  glorious  dream. 

The  Tree  had  a  distinct  feeling  of  the  festive  time,  and 
fancied  he  heard  the  bells  ringing  from  the  churches  all 
around  ;  and  yet  it  seemed  as  if  it  were  a  fine  summer's 
da,y,  mild  and  warm.  Fresh  and  green  he  spread  out  his 
mighty  crown  ;  the  sunbeams  played  among  the  twigs  and 
the  leaves  ;  th«  air  was  full  of  the  fragrance  of  herbs  and 
blossoms  ;  gay  butterflies  chased  each  other  to  and  fro. 
The  ephemeral  insects  danced  as  if  all  the  world  were 
created  merely  for  them  to  dance  and  be  merry  in.  All 
that  the  Tree  had  experienced  for  years  and  years,  and 
that  had  happened  around  him,  seemed  to  pass  by  him 
again,  as  in  a  festive  pageant.  He  saw  the  knights  of 
ancient  days  ride  by  with  their  noble  dames  on  gallant 
steeds,  with  plumes  waving  in  their  boimets  and  falcons 
on  their  Avrists.  The  hunting  horn  sounded,  and  the  dogs 
barked.  He  saw  hostile  warriors  in  coloured  jerkins  and 
with  shining  weapons,  with  spear  and  halberd,  pitching 
their  tents  and  striking  them  again.  The  watchfiies  flamed 
up  anew,  and  men  sang  and  slept  under  the  branches  of 
the  Tree.  He  saw  loving  couples  meeting  near  his  trunk 
happily,  in  the  moonshine  ;  and  they  cut  the  initials  of 
their  names  in  the  grey-green  bark  of  his  stem.  Once— 
but  long  years  had  rolled  by  since  then— cithcras  and 
iEohan  harps  had  been  hung  up  on  his  boughs  V  y  merry 
wanderers  ;  now  they  hung  there  again,  and  once  again 
they  sounded  m  tones  of  marvellous  sweetness.    The  wood- 
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Pnf iwl-^'"''^^'  1'  '^  *^^y  "^^^  *«"^ng  what  the  Tree  felt 
m  all  this  and  the  cuckoo  called  out  to  tell  him  how  mAnl. 
summer  days  he  had  yet  to  live.  ^""^ 

Then  it  appeared  to  him  as  if  new  life  were  rioDlina 
down  into  the  remotest  fibre  of  his  root,  and  m^n W  nn 
mto  h,s  highest  branches,  to  the  tops  of  the  kaves    ^The 
Tree  felt  that  he  was  stretching  and  spreading  hmself 
and  through  his  root  he  felt  that  there  was  life  and  wamth 
even  m  the  ground  itself.     He  felt  his  stre^^h  iJcreTse 
he  grew  higher,  his  stem  shot  up  unceasinglv,  and  he^w 
niore  and  more,  his  crown  became  fuller  and  spread  ^t 
fnoif  P^'^P^^'i^P^.^^  the  Tree  grew,  he  felt  hisTappiness 
increase,  and  his  joyous  hope  that  he  should  reach  Lven 
higher--quite  up  to  the  warm  brilliant  sun.  ^ 

flnfiT^.  t    ^^  F?"^"  high  up  above  the  clouds  which 
floated  past  beneath  his  crown  like  dark  troops  of  parage 
b^s   or  like  great  white  swans.     And  every  leaf  of  fhe 

s^'  the  sta'rst'  "'  '''\r  ^'  1^  ""'"^  ^^^^  where^ht 
see  .  the  stars  became  vjsible  in  broad  daylight  great  and 

sparkhng  ;  each  of  them  sparkled  like  a  pair  of  e^s  mUd 

and  clear.    They  recalled  to  his  memory  we  l-^oCieS 

hrbo'u^r  '''''''"'  '^"  '^ '''''''  ^^'  had  met^Sh 
It  was  a  marvellous  spectacle,  and  one  full  of  happiness 
and  joy!  And  yet  amid  all  this  happiness  the  T^e  felt 
a  longing  a  yearning  desire  that  all  other  trees  of  th^wood 
beneath  him   and  all  the  bushes,  and  herbs    and  flowed 

tTifli^'/^'"  ^"^"  ^*^  hi«^'  that  they  too  mighrsS 
this  splendour  and  experience  this  jov.  THe  great  maLtl^ 
Oak  was  not  quite  happy  in  his  happiness  ^Wle  he  had 
not  them  all  great  and  little,  about  Wm  f  and  t Ws  f eehng 
fjZTf  ^'^'^^}^^  *K^°"§^  his  every  twig,  threugh  Sf 
every  leaf,  warmly  and  fervently  as^hroSgh  Thlman 

sometw'Tn'^^h-^  T"^  T^"?  ^  ^"^  ^'^'  ^«  ^^  he  sought 
Th?n   h«^*  u  .^'  Z'^^''*  ^''^girig,  and   he  looked   doln 

wards    the    laore    powerful    scent    of    honeysuckle    and 
^dets  ;   and  he  fancied  he  heard  the  cuckcj  Iswering 

Yea,  through  the  clouds  the  green  summits  of  the  forest 
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came  peering  up,  and  under  himself  thf^  Oak  saw  the  other 
trees,  as  they  grew  and  raised  themselves  aloft.  Bushes 
and  herbs  shot  up  high,  and  some  tore  themselves  up 
bodily  by  the  roots  to  rise  the  quicker.  The  birch  was 
the  quickest  of  all.  Like  a  white  streak  of  lightning,  its 
slender  stem  shot  upwards  in  a  zigzag  line,  and  the  branches 
spread  around  it  like  green  gauze  and  like  banners  ;  the 
whole  woodland  natives,  even  to  the  brown-plumed  rushes, 
grew  up  with  the  rest,  and  the  birds  came  too,  and  sang ; 
and  on  the  grass-blade  that  fluttered  aloft  like  a  long  silken 
ribbon  into  the  air,  sat  the  grasshopper  cleaning  his  wings 
with  his  leg ;  the  May  beetles  hummed,  and  the  bees 
murmured,  and  every  bird  sang  in  his  appointed  manner ; 
all  was  song  and  sound  of  gladness  up  into  the  high 
heaven. 

'  But  the  little  blue  flower  by  the  water-side,  where  is 
that  ?  '  said  the  Oak  ;  '  and  the  purple  bell-flower  and  the 
daisy  ?  *  for,  you  see,  the  old  Oak  Tree  wanted  to  have 
them  all  about  him. 

'  We  are  here  !  we  are  here  ! '  was  shouted  and  sung  in 
reply. 

'  But  the  beautiful  woodruflE  of  last  summer — and  in  the 
last  year  there  was  certainly  a  place  here  covered  with 
lilies  of  the  valley  !  and  the  wild  apple  tree  that  blossomed 
so  splendidly  !  and  all  the  glory  of  the  wood  that  came 
year  by  year — if  that  had  only  lived  and  remained  till  now, 
then  it  might  have  been  here  now  !  * 

'  We  are  here  !  we  are  here  !  '  replied  voices  still  higher 
in  the  air. 

It  seemed  as  if  they  had  flown  on  before. 

'  Why,  that  is  beautiful,  indescribably  beautiful ! '  ex- 
claimed the  old  Oak  Tree,  rejoicingly.  "'  I  have  them  all 
around  me,  great  and  small ;  not  one  has  been  forgotten  ! 
How  can  so  much  happiness  be  imagined  ?  How  can  it 
be  possible  ?  ' 

*  In  heaven  it  can  be  imagined,  and  it  is  possible  !  '  the 
reply  sounded  through  the  air. 

And  the  old  Tree,  who  grew  on  and  on,  felt  how  his 
roots  were  tearing  themselves  free  from  the  ground. 

'  That 's  best  of  all !  '  said  the  Tree.  '  Now  no  fetters 
hold  me  !    I  can  fly  up  now,  to  the  very  highest,  in  glory 
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sea-at  the  holy  Christmastide.   The  sea^fed  Zat  bilW 

rose,  the  storm  had  subsided      Fmn-     n  7u      I      I 
sounded  the  festive  CZlnd  J" "^ve "  tlr^h"?™ 
from  the  smallc  ,t  hut,  arose  the  smokeTSue  o^^ds  uS 

«r.  kTT^  o^enngs-    The  sea  became  gradually  calm   anH 
atoJe„of,o;s|S*totettfrda7''  *spUyed.  aa 

U„  by  Se"S3'o?"cL2,td"olTte^Sll*^  ^°'"  "' 

Un,  joy  without  compare  !        ' 
Hallelujah  !    Hallelujah  ! 

song  and  the  nralr  i^,T  1^'WS.  ""y-  *^">«gb  the 
up  I  its  .ast.  rSVSule-  dl^TTn  ?£^  ^tS 


^IL^i^.ll^l^.'W^^i:?^^^^^^* 
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THE  A.B.C.  BOOK 

There  was  a  man  who  had  written  some  new  verses  for 
the  A.B.C.  book ;  two  lines  for  every  letter,  as  in  the  old 
A.B.C.  books ;  he  thought  that  one  ought  to  have  some- 
thing new,  the  old  verses  were  so  stale,  and  he  always 
thought  so  well  of  his  own.  The  new  A.B.C.  book  was 
as  yet  only  in  manuscript,  and  it  was  placed  beside  the 
old  printed  one  in  the  big  book-case,  in  which  stood  so 
many  learned  and  interesting  books ;  but  the  old  A.B.C. 
book  would  not  be  a  neighbour  to  the  new  one,  and  so  it 
had  sprung  from  the  shelf,  and  at  the  same  time  had  given 
the  new  one  a  push,  so  that  it  also  lay  upon  the  floor  with 
all  itci  loose  leaves  scattered  round  about.  The  old  A.B.C. 
book  was  open  at  the  first  page,  and  it  is  the  most  impor- 
tant :  all  the  letters  stand  there,  the  big  and  the  little. 
That  page  contains  everything  that  all  the  other  books 
live  upon,  the  alphabet,  the  letters,  which  really  rule  the 
world  ;  they  have  a  terrible  power  !  it  entirely  depends 
on  how  they  are  commanded  to  stand  ;  they  can  give  life, 
put  to  death,  gladden,  and  afflict.  Placed  separately  they 
signify  nothing,  but  placed  in  ranks — ah  !  when  our  Lord 
caused  them  to  be  placed  under  His  thoughts,  we  learned 
more  than  we  had  strength  to  bear,  we  bowed  ourselves 
deeply,  but  the  letters  had  the  strength  to  bear  it. 

There  the  books  lay  now,  facing  upwards  !  and  the  cock 
in  the  capital  A  shone  with  red,  blue,  and  green  feathers  ; 
he  thrust  out  his  chest,  for  he  knew  what  the  letters  meant, 
and  knew  that  he  was  the  only  living  thing  amongst  them. 

When  the  old  A.B.C.  book  fell  on  the  floor,  he  flapped 
his  wings,  flew  out,  and  set  himself  op  the  edge  of  the 
book-case,  preened  his  feathers  and  crowed,  so  that  echo 
rang  with  it.  Every  book  in  the  book-case,  which  at  other 
times  stood  day  and  night  as  in  a  doze  when  not  in  use, 
heard  the  trumpet-call— and  then  the  cock  talked  clearly 
and  distinctly  about  the  injustice  which  had  been  done  to 
the  worthy  old  A.B.C.  book. 

'  Everything  must  now  be  new,  be  different,'  he  said, 
'  everything  must  be  so  advanced  !  Children  are  so  clever, 
that  they  can  now  read  before  they  know  the  letters. 
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"  They  shall  have  something  new  "  MiA  k«  »,u  .     . 

new  A.B.O.  verses  xvhiohiS  *u    '  ^^  ^'^^  ^'^te  the 

I  know  them  ?Tore  K  tr.^^"^  T^^^  «"  ^^^  Aoor. 
them  aloud  to  ^mJ^T^VT'  ^vf^^  ^^"^"^  ^"^  ^^a<» 
No,  may  I  bei?  tnhTJl  ^^  ®"°^  *  pleasure  to  him 

with  Xanthus^  and  tZ  n^  T"  ^'''^i^^^  good  old  onTs 
these  will  I  fighrfor1her.Sn\''^'\*^l""f,  *^  '^'^  ' 
In  the  book-case  Imows  themln  T  ^«£^  Every  book 
new  ones  he  has  wtitZl  r^^  T"'  ^""^  ?  '^^"  ^^^d  the 
then  let  us  agrel  ThTth^ra^ t "o^dl       ^^^^^«'  ^^ 

A.  Ayah 
An  Ayah  has  an  Eastern  air 
And  others'  children  are  her  care. 

B.  Boob 

^^u  '^  ^'''■°'^''  ^*y«  *>"t  toiled  ; 
•  Th«.  '  somewhat  preud  and  sailed 

cock^ 'trf^illTadln^^^^^  wonderfully^at , '  said  the 

C.    Columbus 
Columbus  sailed  across  the  main 
And  earth  became  as  large  agaki'. 

^-    Denmabk 
Of  Denmark^  kingdom  it  is  told. 
God  over  it  His  hand  will  hold 

*  Many  will  think  that  b«»autifnl  f »  J-a  ^i. 
1  do„-t ,   I  fi„a  nothing  ^Xr.rVtL'^h  'o^f- 

Th.  ni    u-    ^'    Elephant 
The  Elephant,  though  young  it  be 
Can  tread  but  heavSy/we  Je        ' 
xxTu        .         E.    Flood 

Cf.    Goose 
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H.    Hurrah 

Hurrah  is  used  to  mark  applause, 
And  often  for  but  trifling  cause, 

'  How  's  a  child  to  understand  that  now  ?  *  said  the  cock, 
'  there  certainly  stands  on  the  title-pafe  "  A.B.C.  book 
for  big  and  little  ",  but  the  big  ones  have  other  things  to 
do  than  read  A.B.C.  verses,  and  the  little  ones  cannot 
possibly  understand  it !  There  is  limit  to  everything  !  Let 
us  go  on  ! ' 

I.    Island 
Our  earth  an  Island  is  in  space. 
And  we  but  atoms  on  its  face. 

K.      KiNE 

The  Kine  are  kindred  to  the  bull. 

And  with  their  calves  the  fields  are  full. 

*  How  can  one  explain  to  children  the  relationship  of 
these  to  each  other  ?  ' 

L.    Lion 
In  deserts  wild  the  Lions  roam, 
But  we  have  ether  lions  at  home. 

M.    Morning  Sun 
The  Morning  sun  its  beams  has  shown, 
But  not  because  the  cock  has  crown. 

*  Now  I  am  being  iasulted  !  '  said  the  cock,  'but  I  am 
in  good  company,  in  co'-'pany  with  the  sun.    Let 's  go  on  ! ' 

N.    Negro 
Black  is  the  Negro  past  all  hope. 
One  cannot  wash  him  white  with  soap. 

O.    Olive 
The  Olive  leaf    f  Noah's  dove 
Must  rank  all  other  leaves  above. 

P.    Post 
The  Post  conveys  from  land  to  land 
The  work  of  many  a  head  and  hand. 
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Q.      QU£Y 

A  Quey  will  one  day  be  a  cow, 
And  so  is  worth  the  having  now. 

R.      RoUND-TOW.ffiB 

One  may  as  stout  as  Round-tower  standi 
And  yet  have  neither  name  nor  land 

S.    SwiNK 
Be  not  too  proud,  though  all  the  Swine 
That  in  the  forest  feed  are  thine 

*  '  ^w"*®  *^  *'"**^'  "^"^  • '  «*^^  *^e  cock.  *  it  tries  one's 
strength  to  read  so  much  1  one  must  take  a  breath  ' '  and 
he  crowed  so  that  it  rang  hke  a  brass  trumpet,  and  it  was 
a  great  delight  to  hear  it— for  the  cock. 

T.    Tea-kettle 
Though  lowly  the  Tea-kettle's  place, 
It  sings  with  all  a  Tea-urn's  grace. 

U.   Ubanus 
Though  far  as  Uranus  we  fly. 
Beyond  is  still  the  endless  sky. 

W.    Washbbwoman 
A  Washerwoman  may  wash  so  long 
That  things  will  tear,  however  strong. 

X.    Xanthippe 
'  Here  he  hasn't  been  able  to  invent  anjrthing  new.' 
A  stormy  cliff  in  wedlock's  seas 
Xanthippe  proved  to  Socrates. 

'  He  had  to  take  Xanthippe  ;  but  Xanthus  is  better.' 

Y.   Ygdrasil 
'Neath  Ygdrasil  the  gods  did  dwell ; 
The  tree  is  dead,  and  the  gods  as  well. 

Z.    Zephyb 
The  Danish  Zephyr  from  the  west 
Can  blow  through  fur-lined  coat  and  vest. 
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'  There  it  ended  !  but  it  is  not  done  with  !  now  it  is 
to  be  printed  !  and  then  it  is  to  be  read  !  it  is  to  be  offered 
instead  of  the  worthy  old  letter-verses  in  my  book  !  What 
says  the  meeting,  learned  and  unlearned,  single  and  col- 
lected works  ?  What  says  the  book-case  ?  I  have  spoken 
— ^now  the  others  can  act ! ' 

And  the  books  stood  and  the  book-case  stood,  but  the 
cock  flew  down  again  into  his  capital  A,  and  looked  about 
him  proudly.  *  I  talked  well,  I  crowed  well ! — that  the 
new  A.B.C.  book  cannot  do  after  me  !  it  will  certainly  die ! 
it  is  dead  already  !  it  has  no  cock  ! ' 
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THE  MARSH  KING'S  DAUGHTER 

The  storks  tell  their  little  ones  very  many  stories,  all 
of  the  swamp  and  the  marsh.  These  stories  are  generally 
adapted  to  the  age  and  capacity  of  the  hearers.  The 
youngest  are  content  if  they  are  told  *  Cribble-crabble, 
plurry-murry  '  as  a  story,  and  find  it  charming  ;  but  *he 
older  ones  want  something  with  a  deeper  meaning,  or  at 
any  rate  something  relating  to  the  family.  Of  the  two 
oldest  and  longest  stories  that  have  been  preserved  among 
the  storks  we  all  know  the  one,  namely,  that  of  Moses, 
who  was  exposed  by  his  mother  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
and  whom  the  King's  daughter  found,  and  who  afterwards 
became  a  great  man  and  the  place  of  whose  burial  is 
unknown.    That  story  is  very  well  known. 

The  second  is  not  known  yet,  perhaps  becau.se  it  is  quite 
an  inland  story.  It  has  been  handed  down  from  stork- 
mamma  to  stork-mamma,  for  thousands  of  years,  and  each 
of  them  has  told  it  better  and  better ;  and  now  we'll  tell 
it  best  of  all. 

The  first  Stork  pair  who  told  the  story  had  oheir  summer 
residence  on  the  wooden  house  of  the  Viking,  which  lay 
by  the  wild  moor  in  Wendsyssel :  that  is  to  say,  if  we  are 
to  speak  out  of  the  abundance  of  our  knowledge,  hard  by 
the  great  moor  in  the  circle  of  Hjorring,  high  up  by  Skagen, 
the  most  northern  point  of  Jutland.    The  wilderness  there 
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is  still  a  great  wild  moss,  about  which  we  can  read  m  the 
oacial  description  of  tho  district.    It  is  said  that  in  old 
times  there  was  here  a  sea,  whose  bottom  was  upheaved  • 
now  the  moss  extends  for  miles  on  all  sides,  surrounded 
by  damp  meadows,  and  unsteady  shaking  swamp,  and 
turfy  moor,  with  blueberries  and  stunted  trees.    Mists  are 
almost  always  hovering  over  this  region,  which  seventy 
years  ago  was  still  inhabited  by  the  wolves.    It  is  certainly 
rightly  called  the  '  wild  moss  ' ;  and  one  can  easily  think 
liow  dreary  and  lonely  it  must  have  been,  and  how  much 
marsh  and  lake  there  was  here  a  thousand  years  ago.    Yes 
in  detail,  exactly  the  same  things  were  seen  then  that  may 
yet  be  beheld.    The  reeds  had  the  same  height,  and  bore 
the  same  kind  of  long  leaves  and  bluish-brown  featherv 
plumes  that  they  bear  now  ;   the  birch  stood  there    with 
Its  white  bark  and  its  fine  loosely-hanging  leaves,  just  as 
now  ;  and  as  regards  the  living  creatures  that  dwelt  here— 
why,  the  fly  wore  its  gauzy  dress  of  the  same  cut  that  it 
wears  now,  and  the  favourite  colours  of  the  stork  were 
white  picked  out  with  black,  and  red  stockings.   The  people 
certainly  wore  coats  of  a  different  cut  from  those  they  now 
wear ;   but  whoever  stepped  out  on  the  shaking  moss,  be 
He  huntsman  or  follower,  master  or  servant,  met  with  the 
same  fate  a  thouscad  years  ago  that  he  would  meet  with 
to-day.    He  sank  and  went  down  to  the  Marsh  King,  as 
they  called  him,  who  ruled  below  in  the  great  empire  of 
the  moss.    They  also  called  him  Quagmire  King  ;  but  we 
like  the  name  Marsh  King   better,  and  by  that  name  the 
storks  also  called  him.    Very  little  is  known  of  tho  Marsh 
Kjng  s  rule  ;  but  perhaps  that  is  a  good  thing 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  moss,  close  by  Limfjorden 
lay  the  wooden  house  of  the  Viking,  with  its  stone  water- 
tight cellare  with  Its  tower  and  its  three  projecting  stories. 
On  the  roof  the  Stork  had  built  his  nest,  and  Stork^mamma 
there  hatched  the  eggs,  '  felt  sure  that  her  hatching 
would  come  to  something.  «i^"mg 

One  evening  Stork-papa  stayed  out  very  late,  and  when 
He  came  home  he  looked  very  bustling  and  important. 

1  ve  something  very  terrible  to  tell  you,'  he  said  to  the 
otork-mamma. 

'  Let  that  be,'  she  replied.    *  Remember  that  I'm  hatching 
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the  eggs,  and  you  might  agitate  me,  and  I  might  do  them 
a  mischief.' 

'  You  must  know  it,'  he  continued.  '  She  has  arrived 
here — the  daughter  of  our  host  in  Egypt — she  has  dared 
to  imdertake  the  journey  here — and  she  's  gone  !  ' 

'  She  who  came  from  the  race  of  the  fairies  ?  Oh,  tell 
me  all  about  it !  You  know  I  can't  bear  to  be  kept  long 
in  suspense  when  I'm  hatching  eggs.' 

'  You  see,  mother,  she  believed  in  what  the  doctor  said, 
and  you  told  me  true.  She  beUeved  that  the  moss  flowers 
would  bring  healing  to  her  sick  father,  and  she  has  flown 
here  in  swan's  plumage,  in  company  with  the  other  Swan 
Princesses,  who  come  to  the  North  every  year  to  renew 
their  youth.    She  has  come  here,  and  she  is  gone  ! ' 

'  You  are  much  too  long-winded  ! '  exclaimed  the  Stork- 
mamma,  'and  the  eggs  might  catch  cold.  I  can't  bear 
being  kept  in  such  suspense  ! ' 

'  I  have  kept  watch,'  said  the  Stork-papa  ;  '  and  to-night, 
when  I  went  into  the  reeds — there  where  the  marsh  ground 
will  bear  me — three  swans  came.  Something  in  their  flight 
seemed  to  say  to  me,  "  Look  out !  That 's  not  altogether 
swan  ;  it 's  only  swan's  feathers  !  "  Yes,  mother,  you  have 
a  feeling  of  intuition  just  as  I  have  ;  you  can  tell  whether 
a  thing  is  right  or  wrong.' 

'  Yes,  certainly,'  she  replied  ;  '  but  tell  me  about  the 
Princess.    I'm  sick  of  hearing  of  the  swan's  feathers.* 

'  Well,  you  know  that  in  the  middle  of  the  moss  there 
is  something  like  a  lake,'  continued  Stork-papa.  '  You 
can  see  one  comer  of  it  if  you  raise  yourself  a  little.  There, 
by  the  reeds  and  the  green  mud,  lay  a  great  elder  stump^ 
and  on  this  the  three  swans  sat,  flapping  their  wings  and 
looking  about  them.  One  of  them  threw  ofif  her  plumage, 
and  I  immediately  recognized  her  as  our  own  Princess 
from  Egypt !  There  she  sat,  with  no  covering  but  her  long 
black  hair.  ^  I  heard  her  tell  the  others  to  pay  good  heed 
to  the  swan's  plumage,  while  she  dived  down  into  the  water 
to  pluck  the  flowers  which  she  fancied  she  saw  growing 
there.  The  others  nodded,  and  picked  up  the  empty 
feather  dress  and  took  care  of  it.  "  I  wonder  what  tney 
will  do  with  it  1  "  thought  I ;  and  perhaps  she  asked  her- 
self the  same  question.    If  so,  she  got  an  answer,  for  the 
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two  rose  up  and  flew  away  with  hor  swan's  plumage.  "  Do 
thou  dive  aown  !  "  they  cried  ;  "  thou  shalt  never  %  more 
n  swan's  form,  thou  shalt  nev^r  see  Egypt  again  !    Remain 

trn'fplu  "  'tt™"h  •  ".  ^^'.  ^^  -^g  they  S^Z 
S.H  nK  T.M  *°  *  hundred  pieces,  so  that  the  feathers 

ttt'o  t^e^'ki::^'^?'-  ^  ^"^  ^-^  '^^y  «— 

h««r^^K  ^^^t  ^'terrible  !  '  said  Stork-mamma.     '  I  can't 
bear  to  hear  it.    But  now  tell  me  what  happened  next.' 
o^  <      «w.??r  "^^P*  5«d  lamented.    Her  tears  fell  fast 
Marsn  Kmg  himself-he  who  lives  in  the  moss  !    I  myself 

to  bfr  trJ  '^^  '^""'P,  °^  '^l''''  '"^^  '<>^^'  and  3ed 
i^ht  arms  felh^'"^  thin  branches  grew  forth  from 
i«3  L  ^^  ^^^  P°°^  "^^^^  w»«  terribly  frightened 

that  7InZ  ^"^^y  °"  ^  **^"  g^^*^  «"«^y  ^o^d  r  but 
that  cannot  even  carry  me,  much  less  her.     She  sank 

immediately  and  the  elder  stump  dived  do^  So     and 

ur,7n?th7*'"  ""'^^  ^''  ^^"^-  ^^^^*  blackTu^ei  'os^ 
up  and  there  was  no  more  trace  of  them.  Now  the  Princess 
18  bmied  m  the  wild  moss,  and  never  more  w^ll  sheTar 

Z?L?  ?r"'  i^J^y^':  7«"'  h^*'^  would  have  bi^t 
mother,  if  you  had  seen  it.'  ' 

a  t  J^l.''?^-^"^-^*?.*^^  ""^  anything  of  the  kind  at  such 

bvT  ^e  L^olf '^?;^?T°^^  '   '  '^'  ^«««  "^^Sht  suffer 
y      .,,   ne  ±'nncess  will  find  some  way  of  esca^  •   snm*. 

one  ma  come  to  help  her.    H  it  had  b^n  yoToTl/or  one 

'  a.{7P'lf  ■  If  ''"•^'J.'^rt^inJy  have  been  all  over  tri?h  us/ 

hapX/  i'd'sgrkf^^"  ^"^'^  d-'y  to  -  «  anything 

And  he  was  as  good  as  his  word. 
«foit^T^  i^^  ^^  P^^^'  ^hen  at  last  he  saw  a  green 
?h^  s,S^^^"P*°''*  °^.*^"  ^^P  «^°««-    When  it  rea^S 
and  br^X^^^f  spread  out  and  mifolded  itself  broader 
and  broader;    close  by  it,  a  bud  came  out.     And  one 

Z^h^'^'u  .*^  ^^'^  «^^  «^«^  ^^^  strife,  ^e  bud 
?^ol  if^i^^V^^^  ^r^"  °1*^^  «*^°ng  simbeais,  and  in 
the  cup  of  the  flower  lay  a  beautiful  child— a  little  cirl_ 
lookmg  just  as  if  she  had  risen  out  of  the  bath.  The  little 
one  so  closely  resemWed  the  Princess  from  Egypt,  that  at 
the  first  moment  the  Stork  thought  it  must  b-fthe  Pr^oeL 
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herself ;  but,  ou  second  thoughts,  it  appeared  more  prob- 
able that  it  must  be  the  daughter  of  the  Princess  and  of 
the  Mareh  King  ;  and  that  also  explained  her  being  placed 
in  the  cup  of  the  water-lily. 

'  But  she  cannot  possibly  be  left  lying  there,*  thought 
the  Stork  ;  '  and  in  my  nest  there  are  so  many  already. 
But  stay,  I  have  a  thought.    The  wife  of  the  Viking  has 


no  children,  and  how  often  has  she  not  wished  for  a  little 
one  !^^  People  always  say,  "  The  stork  has  brought  a  little 
one ;  and  I  will  do  so  in  earnest  this  time.  I  shall  fly 
with  the  child  to  the  Viking's  wife.  What  rejoicing  there 
will  be  there  ! '  '        » 

And  the  Stork  lifted  the  little  girl,  flew  to  the  wooden 
house,  picked  a  hole  with  his  beak  in  the  bladder-covered 
wmdow,  laid  the  child  on  the  bosom  of  the  Viking's  wife 
and  then  hurried  up  to  the  Stork-mamma,  and  told  her 
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So  you  aee,'  he  concluded,  '  the  Princese  is  Z'  H.«^ 
that  they  were  going  too,  ae  soon  aa  the  wind  was  f^OM 

wue  was  m  high  glee  :    she  felt  light  ir  bodv  anrJ  «n,fi 
her  heart  leapt  within  her  ;  and  itiem^d  to  L?^  S  w 

ine  long  coloured  curtains  of  taneatrv  wi,i„i,  i,  """^ 'o™- 
maids  had  worked  and  on  whillt  \  5^  °  ^''*  *"^  •'«"■ 
of  their  idol?  Sdhi  Tho"  ^V^^  """^  1°™°  P'"*""^' 
slaves  ^lish^  tCo^'Sl^f  Z^^J^^:!  asT„>"aS,Us^ 
l™d  oTtK  "r  P  ^'ll  ™  *'«'  '^n^hes,  andTy  :^ 
fire  could  be^Lte  ",  *''^  '»"''* ,"'  ""'  '"'"'  «°  'ha?^ 

wifeWlf  aStS'if  theToTs^  tU^^J^  ^"'^'' 
^be  was  veiy  tired,  and  sloprwell  *'  '°™"''  '™-"8 

alalia  t  trl^ffarSvrS  1L™^  ""T'^ 
turtd^trl/  ■  Pf."  t°™"-d  'sef^UTr^SS 
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Buoh  strange  mournful  eyes,  that  she  was  not  able  to  strike 
the  blow.  Once  more  she  looked  round  the  room — the  frog 
uttered  a  low,  wailing  croak,  urA  she  started,  sprang  from 
the  couch,  and  ran  to  the  window  aiid  opened  it.  At  that 
moment  the  sun  shone  forth,  and  flung  its  beams  through 
tlxv  window  on  the  conoh  and  on  the  great  frog ;  and 
suddenly  it  appeared  .  ;  Sough  the  frog's  great  mouth 
contracted  and  became  ou  'I  and  red,  and  its  limbs  moved 
and  stretched  and  became  beautifully  symmetrical,  and  it 
was  no  longer  an  ugly  frog  which  lay  there,  but  her  pretty 
child  ! 

•  What  is  this  ?  '  she  said.  '  Have  I  had  a  bad  dream  ? 
Is  it  not  my  own  lovely  cherub  lying  there  ?  ' 

And  «he  kissed  and  hugged  it  ;  but  the  child  struggled 
and  fought  like  a  little  wild  cat. 

Not  on  this  day  nor  on  the  morrow  did  the  Viking 
return,  although  he  was  on  his  way  home  ;  but  the  wind 
was  against  him,  for  it  blew  towards  the  south,  favourably 
for  the  storks.  A  good  ,vind  for  one  is  a  contrary  wind 
for  another. 

When  one  or  two  more  days  and  nights  had  gone,  the 
Viking's  wife  clearly  imderstood  how  the  case  was  with  her 
child,  that  a  terrible  power  of  sorcery  was  upon  it.  By 
day  it  was  charmmg  as  an  angel  of  light,  though  it  had 
a  wild,  savage  temper  ;  but  at  night  it  became  an  ugly 
frog,  quiet  and  mournful,  with  sorrowful  eyes.  Here  were 
two  natures  changing  inwardly  as  well  as  outwardly  with 
the  sunlight.  The  reason  of  this  was  that  by  day  the  child 
had  the  form  of  its  mother,  but  the  disposition  of  its  father  ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  at  night  the  paternal  descent  became 
manifest  in  its  bodily  appearance,  though  the  mind  and 
heart  of  the  mother  then  became  dominant  in  the  child. 
Who  might  be  able  to  loosen  this  charm  that  wicked  sorcery 
had  worked  ? 

The  wife  of  the  Viking  lived  in  care  and  sorrow  about 
it ;  and  yet  her  heart  veamed  towards  the  little  creature, 
of  whose  condition  she  felt  she  should  not  dare  tell  her 
husband  on  his  return,  for  he  would  probably,  according 
to  the  cur.tom  which  then  prevailed,  expose  the  child  on 
the  pubhc  highway,  and  let  whoever  listed  take  it  away. 
Tile  good  Viking  woman  couh    not  find  it  in  her  heart  to 
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aUow  this,  and  she  therefore  determined  that  the  Vikine 
should  never  see  the  child  except  by  daylight 

ov2!'?l,°'°™?'^  *^^  "T^^  °^  ^^"^^  "^^^  l^eard  rushing 

hZrttS^  '  °ir-  *^  ^.  ^'^^^  P*i"  of  those  bird! 

and  ^^wi,^'"""  ^h""  i^f '^^  ^"^g  **^^  P'e^o"«  night, 
and  now  they  soared  aloft,  to  travel  southwards. 

andfhiMrln  too?  '"^  '^^  '  *'^^  ^"^  '  '  '^^  '"^  --- 
nKl^®"^  f^*^*  "^^  f®®^ ' '  screamed  the  young  Storks  in 

c^^Z;    /*  '^"^'c^  ^  "'^P^«  *11  o^er  usfdowTint^ 
our  very  toes,  as  if  we  were  filled  with  living  frogs.    Ah 
how  charmmg  t  is,  travelling  to  foreign  lands  ! '    ^  ' 

Mmd  you  keep  close  to  us  during  your  flight.'  said 

And  the  Storks  flew  away. 

fhi^l*^!ifT^  ^i^^i^f  ^^'^^  ^^  *he  trumpets  rolled  across 
the  heath,  for  the  Viking  had  landed  with  his  warriora 

lh7rZmn  '^*"f^f  h«°ie,  richly  laden  with  spoil,  from 
BHt^n«  ''°^\y'¥^  tlie  people,  as  in  the  land  of  the 
iJntons,  sang  m  their  terror  : 

'  Deliver  us  from  the  wild  Northmen  !  * 

And  life  and  tumultuous  joy  came  with  them  into  the 
Vikmg  8  castle  on  the  moorland.  The  great  me^d-tub  wa^ 
brought  mto  the  haU,  the  pUe  of  wc^  w^  set  abl^^ 
horses  were  killed,  and  a  great  feast  wasTb^gin  S 
officiatmg  priest  sprmkled  the  slaves  with  the  warn  blood 
the  fire  crackled,  the  smoke  roUed  along  beneath  the  r^f' 

tota^'T^  f'"^  *^'  ^^"^«•  ^"*  t^^y  ^«^e  accustom^ 
«?l  So  T  f,  "^^7-  "''^*^^'  ^"^  received  handsome  gifts  : 
Hrit  ^  ^""^  *S  S^^"^  rr^  forgotten.  And  the  comply 
^  deep,  and  threw  the  bones  of  the  feast  in  each  otC's 
faces,  and  this  was  considered  a  sign  of  good  humoSr  The 
hnS  L     ^^.J"^  rnmstvel,  who  was  ako  a  warrior  and 

?n  1^^?  "lu  ^H^'^^^*^^"  ^*h  *h^  ^e«t'  «ang  them  a  song 
m  which  they  heard  all  their  warlike  deeds  praised   and 
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And  with  that  they  beat  upon  their  shields,  and  ham- 
mered the  table  with  bones  and  knives. 

The  Viking's  wife  sat  upon  the  crossbench  in  the  open 
hall.  She  wore  a  silken  dress  and  golden  armlets,  and 
great  amber  beads  :  she  was  in  her  costliest  garb.  And 
the  bard  mentioned  her  in  his  song,  and  sang  of  the  rich 
treasure  she  had  brought  her  rich  husband.  The  latter 
was  delighted  with  the  beautiful  child,  which  he  had  seen 
in  the  daytime  in  all  its  loveliness  ;  and  the  savage  ways 
of  the  little  creature  pleased  him  especially.  He  declared 
that  the  girl  might  grow  up  to  be  a  stately  heroine,  strong 
and  determined  as  a  man.  She  would  not  wink  her  eyes 
when  a  practised  hand  cut  off  her  eyebrows  with  a  sword 
by  way  of  a  jest. 

The  full  mead-barrel  was  emptied,  and  a  fresh  one 
brought  in,  for  these  were  people  who  liked  to  enjoy  all 
things  plentifully.  The  old  proverb  was  indeed  well  known, 
which  says,  '  The  cattle  know  when  they  should  quit  the 
pasture,  but  a  foolish  man  knoweth  not  the  measure  of 
his  own  appetite.'  Yes,  they  knew  it  well  enough ;  but 
one  knows  one  thing,  and  one  does  another.  They  also 
knew  that  '  even  the  welcome  guest  becomes  wearisome 
when  he  sitteth  long  in  the  house  ' ;  but  for  all  that  they 
sat  still,  for  pork  and  mead  are  good  things  ;  and  there 
was  high  carousing,  and  at  night  the  bondmen  slept  among 
the  warm  ashes,  and  dipped  their  fingers  in  the  fat  grease 
and  licked  them.    Those  were  glorious  times  ! 

Once  more  in  the  year  the  Viking  sallied  forth,  though 
the  storms  of  autumn  already  began  to  roar  :  he  went 
with  his  warriors  to  the  shores  of  Britain,  for  he  declared 
that  was  but  an  excursion  across  the  water  ;  and  his  wife 
stayed  at  home  with  the  little  girl.  And  thus  much  is 
certain,  that  the  foster-mother  soon  got  to  love  the  frog 
with  its  gentle  eyes  and  its  sorrowful  sighs,  almost  better 
than  the  pretty  child  that  bit  and  beat  all  around  her. 

The  rough  damp  mist  of  autumn,  which  devours  the 
leaves  of  the  forest,  had  ab-eady  descended  upon  thicket 
and  heath.  '  Birds  featherless,'  as  they  called  the  snow, 
flew  in  thick  masses,  and  the  winter  was  coming  on  fast. 
The  sparrows  took  possession  of  the  storks'  nests,  and 
talked  about  the  al»ent  proprietors  according  to  their 
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fashion  ;    but  these— the  Stork-pair,  with  all  the  young 
ones — ^what  had  become  of  them  ? 

The  Storks  were  now  in  the  land  of  Egjrpt,  where  the  sun 
sent  forth  warm  rays,  as  it  does  here  on  a  fine  midsummer 
day.  Tamarinds  and  acacias  bloomed  in  the  country  all 
aroimd ;  the  crescent  of  Mohammed  glittered  from  the 
cupolas  of  the  temples,  and  on  the  slender  towers  sat 
many  a  stork-pair  resting  a^ter  the  long  joiuney.  Great 
troops  divided  the  nests,  built  close  together  on  venerable 
pillars  and  in  fallen  temple  arches  of  forgotten  cities.  The 
date-palm  lifted  up  its  screen  as  if  it  would  be  a  sunshade  ; 
the  greyish-white  pyramids  stood  like  masses  of  shadow 
in  the  clear  air  of  the  far  desert,  where  the  ostrich  ran  his 
swift  career,  and  the  lion  gazed  with  his  great  grave  eyes 
at  the  marble  Sphinx  which  lay  half  biuried  in  the  sand. 
The  waters  of  the  Nile  had  fallen,  and  the  whole  river 
bed  was  crowded  with  frogs ;  and  that  was,  for  the  Stork 
family,  the  finest  spectacle  in  the  country.  The  yo"ng 
Storks  thought  it  was  optical  illusion,  they  found  f 
thing  so  glorious. 

'  Yes,  it 's  delightful  here  ;  and  it 's  always  like  .  n 
our  warm  country,*  said  the  Stork -mamma. 

And  the  young  ones  felt  quite  frisky  on  the  strength 
of  it. 

'  Is  there  anything  more  to  be  seen  ?  '  they  asked.  *  Are 
we  to  go  much  farther  into  the  coimtry  ?  ' 

'  There  's  nothing  further  to  be  seen,'  answered  Stork- 
mamma.  '  Behind  this  delightful  region  there  are  only  wild 
forests,  whose  branches  are  interlaced  with  one  another, 
while  prickly  climbing  plants  close  up  the  paths — only  the 
elephant  can  force  a  way  ior  himself  with  his  great  feet ; 
and  the  snakes  are  too  big  and  the  lizards  too  quick  for 
us.  If  you  go  into  the  desert,  you'll  get  your  eyes  full  of 
sand  when  there  *s  a  light  breeze,  but  when  it  blows  great 
guns  you  may  get  into  the  middle  of  a  pillar  of  sand.  It 
is  best  to  stay  here,  where  there  are  frogs  and  locusts. 
I  shsdl  stay  here,  and  you  shall  stay  too.' 

And  there  they  remained.  The  parents  sat  in  the  nest 
on  the  slender  minaret,  and  rested,  %nd  yet  were  busily 
employed  smoothing  their  feathers,  and  whetting  their 
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beaks  against  their  red  stockings.     Now  and  then  they 
stretched  out  their  necks,  and  bowed  gravely,  and  lifted  their 
heads,  with  their  high  foreheads  and  fine  smooth  feathers, 
and  li>ked  very  clever  with  their  brown  eyes.    The  female 
vomiK  ones  strxitted  about  in  the  juicy  reeds,  looked  slyly 
it  the  other  young  storks,  made  acquaintances  and  swal- 
lowed a  frog  at  every  third  step,  or  roUed  a  little  snake 
to  and  fro  in  their  bills,  whi^h  they  thought  became  them 
well    and,  moreover,  tasted  nice.    The  male  young  ones 
began  a  quarrel,  beat  each  other  with  their  wmgB,  struck 
with  their  beaks,  and  even  pncked  each  other  tiU  the  bloojl 
came    And  in  this  way  sometimes  one  couple  was  betrotnea, 
and  sometimes  another,  of  the  young  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
and  that  was  just  what  they  lived  for:   then  they  took 
to  a  new  nest,  and  began  new  quarrels,  for  in  hot  countries 
people  are  generally  hot  tempered  and  passionate,    liut  it 
was  pleasant  for  all  that,  and  the  old  people  especiaUy 
were  much  rejoiced,  for  aU  that  young  people  do  seems 
to  suit  them  well.   There  was  sunshine  every  day,  and  every 
day  plenty  to  eat,  and  nothing  to  think  of  but  pleasure. 
But  m  the  rich  castle  at  the  Egyptian  host's,  as  they  called 
hun,  there  was  no  pleasure  to  be  found. 

The  rich  mighty  lord  reclined  on  his  divan,  in  the  midst 
of  the  great  hall  of  the  many-coloured  walls,  looking  as 
if  he  were  sitting  in  a  tulip  ;  but  he  was  stiff  and  powerless 
in  all  his  limbs,  and  lay  stretched  out  like  a  mummy,    ms 
family  and  servants  surrounded  him,  for  he  was  not  d^, 
though  one  could  not  exactly  say  that  he  was  alive.    The 
heaUng  moss  flower  from  the  North,  which  was  to  have 
been  found  and  brought  home  by  her  who  loved  him  best, 
never  appeared.    His  beauteous  young  daughter,  wh*/  had 
floAvn  in  the  swan's  plumage  over  sea  and  land  to  the  far 
North,  was  never  to  come  back.    '  She  is  dead  ! '  the  two 
returning  Swan-maidens  had  said,  and  they  had  made  up 
a  complete  story,  which  ran  as  follows  : 

•  We  three  together  flew  high  in  the  air  :  a  hunter  saw 
lis,  and  shot  his  arrow  at  us ;  it  struck  our  young  com- 
panion and  friend,  and  slowly,  singing  her  farewell  song, 
she  sank  down,  a  dying  swan,  into  the  woodland  lake.  By 
the  shore  of  the  lake,  under  a  weeping  birch  tree,  we 
buried  her.     But  we  had  our  revenge.     We  T»ound  fire 
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under  the  wings  of  the  swallow  who  had  her  nest  beneath 
the  huntsman's  thatch  ;  the  house  burst  into  flames,  the 
huntsman  was  burned  in  the  house,  and  the  glare  shone 
over  the  sea  as  far  as  the  hanging  birch  beneath  which 
she  sleeps.    Never  will  she  return  to  the  land  of  Egypt.' 

And  then  the  two  wept.  And  when  Stork-papa  heard 
the  story,  he  clapped  with  his  beak  so  that  it  could  be 
heard  a  long  way  oS. 

*  Falsehowi  and  lies  ! '  he  cried.  '  I  should  like  to  run 
my  beak  deep  into  their  chests.' 

'  And  perhaps  break  it  off,'  interposed  the  Stork-mamma  : 
'  and  then  you  would  look  well.  Think  first  of  yourself,  and 
then  of  your  family,  and  all  the  rest  does  not  concern  you.' 

'  But  to-iiiorrow  I  shall  seat  myself  at  the  edge  of  the 
open  cupola,  when  the  wise  and  learned  men  assemble  to 
consult  on  the  sick  man's  state  :  perhaps  they  may  come 
a  little  nearer  the  truth.' 

And  the  learned  and  wise  men  came  together  and  spoke 
a  great  deal,  out  of  which  the  Stork  could  make  no  sense— 
and  it  had  no  result,  either  for  the  sick  man  or  for  the 
daughter  in  the  e^'ampy  waste.  But  for  all  that  we  may 
listen  to  what  the  people  said,  for  we  have  to  listen  to 
a  great  deal  of  talk  in  the  world. 

But  then  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  hear  what  went 
before,  and  in  this  case  we  are  well  informed,  for  we  know 
just  as  much  about  it  as  Stork-papa. 

'  Love  gives  life  !  the  highest  love  gives  the  highest  life  ! 
Only  through  love  can  his  life  be  preserved.' 

That  is  what  they  all  said,  and  the  learned  men  said  it 
was  very  cleverly  and  beautifully  spokei  . 

'  That  is  a  beautiful  thought ! '  Stork-papa  said  imme- 
diately. 

*  I  don't  quite  imderstand  it,'  Stork-mamma  replied ; 
'  and  that 's  not  my  fault,  but  the  fault  of  the  thought. 
But  let  it  be  as  it  will,  I've  something  else  to  think  of. 

And  now  the  learned  men  had  spoken  of  the  love  to  this 
one  and  that  one,  and  of  the  difference  between  the  love  of 
one's  neighbour  and  love  between  parents  and  children,  of 
the  love  of  plants  for  the  light,  when  the  sunbeam  kisses 
the  ground  and  the  germ  springs  forth  from  it, — everything 
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was  80  fully  and  elaborately  explained  that  it  was  quite 
^nossibte  for  Stork-papa  to  take  it  in,  much  less  to  repeat 

rHe  felt  q^i^^  ^°^  ^''^  *^.°"^?*'  r^/'i 

itit  his  eves  and  the  whole  of  the  following  day  he  stood 

?hough?fuUy  u^n  one  leg  :    it  was  quite  heavy  for  him 

'^Bu^onf  tSnl  S"?apa  understood.  AH  high  and 
low  had  spoken  out  of  their  inmost  hearts,  and  said  that 
?wa^  a  ^S  misfortune  for  thousands  of  people,  yes  for 
iirwhole  country,  that  this  man  was  lymg  sick,  and  could 
not^etweU  and  that  it  would  spread  joy  and  pleasure 
abroS  if  he  should  recover.  But  where  grew  the  flower 
?hlt  could  restore  him  to  health  ?  They  had  all  searched 
for  it    consS^l^^^      books,  the  twinkling  stars,  the 

weafhW  and  the  wind;  t}jy,^^ -:^.^^ j3  L' wS 
bv-wav  of  which  they  could  thmk  ;  and  at  length  the  wise 
me^and  the  learned  men  had  said,  as  we  ha-e  already 
told  that  '  Love  begets  life-will  restore  a  father's  life    ; 
^d  on  this  ^c^ion  V  said  more  than  they  under^od^ 
They  repeated  it.  and  wrote  down  as  a  recipe     Love  bege*^ 
life.'    But  how  was  the  thing  to  be  prepared  accordmg  to 
the  recipe  ?  that  was  a  difficulty  they  cpujd/io\get  over. 
At  la«t  they  were  decided  upon  the  pomt  that  help  musu 
comTby  means  of  the  Princess,  who  loved  her  father  with 
hrwhole  soul ;   and  at  last  a  method  had  been  devised 
whereby  help  could  be  procured.    Yes,  it  was  already  more 
Than  a  year  ago  since  the  Princess  was  to  go  forth  by  night 
Si  tL  b-iif  rays  of  the  new  moon  were  waning  :   she 
was  to  go  o.  ^  to  the  marble  Sphinx^  to  shake    he  dust 
from  her  sandals,  and  to  go  onward  through  the  long 
passage  which  leads  into  the  midst  ^  one  of  the  great 
pvTamids.  where  one  of  the  mighty  Kmgs  of  antiquity, 
surrounded  by  pomp  and  treasure,  lay  swathed  m  mummy 
cloths.    There  she  was  to  incline  her  ear  to  the  dead  Kmg, 
and  then  it  would  be  revealed  to  her  where  «h« 'J^f-t  tod 
life  and  health  for  her  father.    She  had  fulfilled  all  this, 
and  had  seen  in  a  vision  that  she  was  to  brmg  Lome  from 
the  deep  moss  up  in  the  Danish  land-the  very  place  had 
bSn  accurately  described  to  her-the  lotos  flower  which 
grows  in  the  depths  of  the  waters,  and  then  her  father 
would  regain  health  and  strength. 
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And  therefore  she  had  gone  forth  in  the  swan's  plumage 
out  of  the  land  of  "Egypt  up  to  the  wild  moss.  And  the 
Stork-papa  and  Stork-mamma  knew  all  this  ;  and  now  we 
also  know  it  more  accurately  than  we  knew  it  before.  We 
know  that  the  Marsh  King  had  drawn  her  down  to  himself, 
and  know  that  to  those  at  home  she  is  dead  for  ever.  Only 
the  wisest  of  them  said,  as  the  Stork-mamma  said  too, 
'  She  will  manage  to  help  herself ; '  and  they  resolved  to 
wait  and  see  what  would  nappen,  for  they  knew  of  nothing 
better  that  they  could  do. 

'  I  should  like  to  take  away  the  swans'  feathers  from 
the  two  faithless  Princesses,'  said  the  Stork -papa  ;  *  then 
at  any  rate,  they  will  not  be  able  to  fly  up  again  to  the 
wild  moss  and  do  mischief.  I'U  hide  the  two  swan-feather 
suits  up  there,  till  somebody  has  occasion  Tor  them.' 

*  But  where  do  you  intend  to  hide  them  ?  '  asked  Stork- 
mamma. 

'  Up  in  our  nest  in  the  moss,'  answered  he.  '  I  and  our 
young  ones  will  take  turns  in  carrying  them  up  yonder  on 
our  return,  and  if  that  should  prove  too  difficult  for  us, 
there  are  places  enough  on  the  way  where  we  can  conceal 
them  till  our  next  journey.  Certainly,  one  suit  of  swan's 
feathers  would  be  enough  for  the  Princess,  but  two  are 
always  better.  In  those  northern  countries  no  one  can 
have  too  many  wraps.' 

'No  one  will  thank  you  for  it,'  quoth  Stork-mamma; 
'  but  you're  the  master.  Except  at  breeding-time,  I  have 
nothing  to  say.' 

In  the  Viking's  castle  by  the  wild  moss,  whither  the 
Storks  bent  their  flight  when  the  spring  approached,  they 
had  given  the  little  girl  the  name  of  Helga  ;  but  this  name 
was  too  soft  for  a  temper  like  that  which  went  with  her 
beauteous  form.  Month  by  month  this  temper  showed 
itself  more  and  more  ;  and  in  the  course  of  years — during 
which  the  Storks  made  the  same  journey  over  and  over 
again,  in  autumn  to  the  Nile,  in  spring  back  to  the  moor- 
land lake — ^the  child  grew  to  be  a  big  girl ;  and  before 
people  were  aware  of  it,  she  was  a  beautiful  maiden  in  her 
sixteenth  year.  The  shell  was  splendid,  but  the  kernel  was 
harsh  and  hard ;   harder  even  than  most  in  those  dark. 
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gloomy  times.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  her  to  M^J^  about 
with  her  white  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  l^orse  >*iat  had 
been  slain  in  sacrifice.  In  her  wild  mood  she  bit  off  the 
neck  of  the  black  cock  the  priest  was  about  to  offer  up  ; 
and  to  her  foster-father  she  said  in  perfect  seriousness, 

•  If  thy  enemy  should  pull  down  the  roof  of  thy  house, 
whUe  thou  wert  sleeping,  I  would  not  wake  thee  even  if 
I  had  the  power.  I  should  never  hear  it,  for  my  ears  still 
tingle  with  the  blow  that  thou  gavest  me  years  ago— 
thou  !    I  have  never  forgotten  it.' 

But  the  Viking  took  her  words  m  jest ;  for,  like  au 
others,  he  was  bewitched  with  her  Wty,  and  he  knew  not 
how  temper  and  form  changed  in  Helga.  Without  a  saddle 
she  sat  upon  a  horse,  as  if  she  were  part  of  it,  while  it 
rushed  along  in  full  career ;  nor  would  she  sprmg  from 
the  horse  when  it  quarrelled  and  fought  with  other  torses. 
O^ten  she  would  throw  herself,  in  her  clothes,  from  the 
high  shore  into  the  sea,  and  swim  to  meet  the  Vikmg  when 
his  boat  steered  near  home  ;  and  she  cut  her  longest  lock 
of  hair,  and  twisted  it  into  a  string  for  her  bow. 
'  Self-made  is  well-made,'  she  said.  ,    *      ,1 

The  Viking's  wife  was  strong  of  character  and  of  will, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  times;  but,  compared  to 
her  daughter,  she  appeared  as  a  feeble,  t^Pjf,wonian ; 
moreover,  she  knew  that  an  evU  charm  weighed  heavily 
upon  the  unfortunate  child.  1.      v.      ^  *v,^- 

It  seemed  as  if,  out  of  mere  mahce,  when  her  mother 
stood  on  the  threshold  or  came  out  into  the  yard,  Uelga 
would  often  seat  herself  on  the  ma^m  of  the  well,  aad 
wave  her  arms  in  the  air ;  then  suddenly  she  would  dive 
into  the  deep  well,  where  her  frog  nature  enabled  her  to 
dive  and  rise,  down  and  up,  untU  she  climbed  forth  agam 
like  a  cat,  and  came  back  into  the  hall  dnppmg  with  water, 
so  that  the  green  leaves  strewn  upon  the  ground  turned 
about  in  the  stream.  , 

But  there  was  one  thing  that  miposed  a  check  upon 
Helga,  and  that  was  the  evening  twihght.  When  that 
came  she  was  quiet  and  thoughtful,  and  would  listen  to 
reproof  and  advice ;  and  then  a  secret  feehng  seemed  to 
draw  her  towards  her  mother.  And  when  the  sun  sank, 
and  the  usual  transformation  of  body  and  spirit  took  place 
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in  her,  she  would  sit  quiet  and  mournful,  shrunk  to  the 
shape  of  the  frog,  her  body  indeed  much  larger  than  that 
of  title  animal,  and  for  that  reason  much  more  hideous  to 
behold,  for  she  looked  like  a  wretched  dwarf  with  a  frog's 
head  and  webbed  fingers.  Her  eyes  then  had  a  very 
melancholy  expression.  She  had  no  voice,  and  could  only 
utter  a  hollow  croaking  that  sounded  like  the  stifled  sob 
of  a  dreaming  child.  Then  the  Viking's  wife  took  her  on 
her  lap,  and  forgot  the  ugly  form  as  she  looked  into  the 
mournful  eyes,  and  said, 

*  I  could  almost  wish  that  thou  wert  always  my  poor 
dumb  frog-child  ;  for  thou  art  only  the  more  terrible  to 
look  at  when  thy  beauty  is  on  the  outside.' 

And  she  wrote  Runes  against  sorcery  and  sickness,  and 
threw  them  over  the  wretched  child  ;  but  she  could  not 
see  that  they  worked  any  good. 

'  One  can  scarcely  believe  that  she  was  ever  so  small 
that  she  could  lie  in  the  cup  of  a  water-lily,'  said  Stork- 
papa,  '  now  she  's  grown  up  the  image  of  her  Egyptian 
mother.  Her  we  shall  never  see  again  !  She  did  not  know 
how  to  help  herself,  as  you  and  the  learned  physicians  said. 
Year  after  year  I  have  flown  to  and  fro,  across  and  across 
the  great  moss,  and  she  has  never  once  given  a  sign  that 
she  was  still  alive.  Yes,  I  may  as  well  tell  you,  that  every 
year,  when  I  came  here  a  few  days  before  you,  to  repair 
the  nest  and  attend  to  various  matters,  I  spent  a  whole 
night  in  flying  to  and  fro  over  the  lake,  as  if  I  had  been 
an  owl  or  a  bat,  but  every  time  in  vain.  The  two  suits 
of  swan  feathers  which  I  and  the  young  ones  dragged  up 
here  out  of  the  land  of  the  Nile  have  consequently  not 
been  used  :  we  had  trouble  enough  with  them  to  bring 
them  hither  in  three  journeys ;  and  now  they  have  lain 
for  many  years  at  the  bottom  of  the  nest,  and  if  it  should 
happen  that  a  fire  broke  out,  and  the  wooden  house  were 
burned,  they  would  be  destroyed.' 

'  And  our  good  nest  would  be  destroyed  too,'  said  Stork- 
mamma  ;  *  but  you  think  less  of  that  than  of  your  plumage 
stuff  and  of  your  Moor  Princess.  You'd  best  go  down  into 
the  mud  and  stay  there  with  her.  You're  a  bad  father  to 
your  own  children,  as  I  told  you  when  I  hatched  our 
first  brood.    I  only  hope  neither  we  nor  our  children  will 
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ffet  an  arrow  in  our  wings  through  that  wild  girl.    Helga 
d^8n"t  toow  n  the  least  what  she  does.    I  wis^  she  would 
oX  r^^mter  that  we  have  lived  here  longer  than  she 
and  that  we  have  never  forgotten  our  duty,  and  have 
^"ur  Zl  every  year,  a  feWan  egg  and  a  young 
one,  as  it  was  right  we  should  do.    Do  you  think  I  ca^  r^ 
wander  about  in  the  courtyard  and  ever:^«^he«^  as  I  u^ 
to  in  former  days,  and  as  I  still  do  in  Egypt,  wnere 
f  am  aim'S^t  the  ^liyiellow  of  the  people   and  ttat  I  can 
mess  into  pot  and  kettle  as  I  can  yonder  ?    No,  I  sit 
Sp  he^  anfam  angry  at  l^^r,  the  stupid  clnt!    And 
I  am  angry  at  you  too.    You  should  have  just  left  her 
Tying  fn  ^e  water-Uly,  and  she  would  have  been  dead 

'°^  YoS°are  much  better  than  your  words,'  said  Stork- 
papa.    •  I  know  you  better  than  you  know  yourself . 

And  with  that  he  gave  a  hop,  and  flapped  lus  wmgs 
heavily  twice,  stretched  out  his  legs  behind  him,  and  flew 
away,  or  rather  sailed  away,  without  moving  his  wmgs. 
He  had  already  gone  some  distance  when  he  gave  a  great 
Havf  The  sun  shone  upon  the  white  feathers,  and  his 
head  and  neck  were  stretched  forth  proudly.    There  was 

power  in  it,  and  dash  !  ^  ^u       >     „;^ 

'  After  all,  he  's  handsomer  than  any  of  them,  sairt 
Stork-mamma  to  herself  ;  *  but  I  don't  tell  him  so.' 

Early  in  that  autumn  the  Viking  came  home,  laden  with 
booty,  and  bringing  prisoners  with  him.  Among  these  was 
a  young  Christian  priest,  one  of  those  who  contemned  the 

gods  of  the  North.  ^  ,•    •    u  n 

Often  in  those  later  times  there  had  been  a  talk,  in  hall 
and  chamber,  of  the  new  faith  that  was  spreading  far  and 
wide  in  the  South,  and  which,  by  means  of  Samt  Ansgar, 
had  penetrated  as  far  as  Hedeby  on  the  Slie.  Even  Helga 
had  heard  of  this  belief  in  the  White  Christ  who  from  love 
to  men  and  for  their  redemption,  had  sacrificed  His  life  ; 
but  with  her  all  this  had,  as  the  saying  is,  gone  in  at  one 
ear  and  come  out  at  the  other.  It  seemed  as  if  she  only 
understood  the  meaning  of  the  word  'love'  when  she 
crouched  in  a  corner  of  the  chamber  in  the  form  of  a  miser- 
able frog  ;  but  the  Vikings  wife  had  listened,  and  had  felt 
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strangely  moved  by  the  stories  and  tales  which  were  told 
in  the  South  about  the  one  only  true  Word. 

On  their  return  from  their  last  voyage,  the  men  told  of 
the  splendid  temples  built  of  hewn  stones,  raised  for  the 
worship  of  Him  whose  message  is  love.  Some  massive 
vessels  of  gold,  made  with  cunning  art,  had  been  brought 
home  among  th«  booty,  and  each  one  had  a  peculiar 
fragrance  ;  for  they  were  incense  vessels,  which  had  been 
swung  by  Christian  priests  before  the  altar. 

In  the  deep  cellars  of  the  Viking's  house  the  young 
priest  had  been  immured,  his  hands  and  feet  bound  with 
strips  of  bark.  The  Viking's  wife  declared  that  he  was 
beautiful  as  Balder  to  behold,  and  his  misfortune  touched 
her  heart ;  but  Helga  declared  that  it  would  be  right  to 
tie  ropes  to  his  heels  and  fasten  him  to  the  tails  of  wild 
oxen.    And  she  exclaimed, 

'  Then  I  would  let  loose  the  dogs — ^hurrah !  over  the 
moor  and  across  the  swamp  !  That  would  be  a  spectacle  1 
And  yet  finer  would  it  be  to  follow  him  in  his  career.* 

But  the  Viking  would  not  suffer  him  to  die  such  a  death  : 
he  purposed  to  sacrifice  the  priest  on  the  morrow,  on  the 
death-stone  in  the  grove,  as  a  despiser  and  foe  of  the 
high  gods. 
For  the  first  time  a  man  was  to  be  sacrificed  here. 
Helga  begged,  as  a  boon,  that  she  might  sprinkle  the 
image  of  the  god  and  the  assembled  multitude  with  the 
blood  of  the  victim.  She  sharpened  her  glittering  knife, 
and  when  one  of  the  great  savage  doge,  of  whom  a  number 
were  running  about  near  the  Viking's  abode,  ran  by  her, 
she  thrust  the  knife  into  his  side,  *  merely  to  try  its  sharp- 
ness,' as  she  said.  And  the  Viking's  wife  looked  mourn- 
fully at  the  wild,  evil-disposed  girl ;  and  when  night  came 
on  and  the  maiden  exchanged  beauty  of  form  for  gentle- 
ness of  soul,  she  spoke  in  eloquent  words  to  Helga  of  the 
sorrow  that  was  deep  in  her  heart. 

The  ugly  frog,  in  its  monstrous  form,  stood  before  her, 
and  fixed  its  brown  eyes  upon  her  face,  listening  to  her 
words,  and  seeming  to  comprehend  them  with  human 
intelligence. 

'  Never,  not  even  to  my  husband,  have  I  allowed  my 
lips  to  utter  a  word  concerning  the  sufferings  I  have  to 
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rJo^n^     From  whence  have  you  come  into  my  house  J 
^  Th^k  thTmi^Ste  form  trembled,  and  it  was  asthough 
theJ^  wo^sX^ed  an  invisible  bond  between  body  and 
Rotil  and  jrreat  tears  came  mto  her  eyes. 

.  Thv  hSd  time  will  come,'  said  the  Viking's  wife  ;  and 
it  Jyi  be  terriWe  to  me  too.  It  had  been  better  if  thou 
haSTt  ^nTt  out  by  the  high  road,  and  the  night  wind 

*^iif^e  vl&iS's^wSe  wept  bitter  tears,  and  went^away 
fulU?^th  anlbittemess  of  Bpirit,  disappearing  behind 
Ihe  cui^n  of  furs  that  hung  over  the  beam  and  divided 

*^The  wrinkled  frog  crouched  in  the  comer  alone.    A  deep 
silence  reigned  all  around,  but  at  intervals  a  hajf-stifled 
8  Kh  escat^d  from  its  breast,  from  the  breast  of  Helga. 
irse^meras  though  a  painful  new  life  were  ansmgin 
her  inmost  heart.    She  came  forward  and  hstened  -and 
steVnine  forward  again,  grasped  with  her  clumsy  hands 
?S^r?  y  ^le  that  ;as  laid  across  before  the  door. 
Sileutly  sHe  pushed  back  the  pole,  silently  drew  back  the 
£)lt   and  took  up  the  flickering  lamp  which  stood  m  the 
S-chamber  of  the  hall     It  seemed  as  if  a  strong  wUl 
gave  her  strength.    She  drew  back  the  iron  bolt  from  the 
filed  cellar  dS)r.  and  crept  in  to  the  captive.    He  was 
asleep ;    she  touched  him  with  her  cold,  clammy  hand 
and  when  he  awoke  and  saw  the  hideous  form,  he  shuddered 
as  though  he  had  beheld  a  wicked  apparition.    She  drew 
her  knife,  cut  his  bonds,  and  beckoned  him  to  follow  her 

He  uttered  some  holy  names  and  made  the  sip  of  the 
cross  ;  and  when  the  form  remained  unchanged,  he  said, 

'  Who  art  thou  ?  Whence  this  animal  shape  that  thou 
bearest,  while  yet  thou  art  full  of  gentle  mercy  ?' 

The  frog-woman  beckoned  him  to  follow,  and  led  him 
through  passages  shrouded  with  curtains,  into  the  stables, 
and  ther^  pointed  to  a  horse.  He  mounted  on  its  back, 
and  she  also  sprang  up  before  him,  holding  fast  by  the 
horse's  mane.    The  prisoner  understood  her  meamng,  and 
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in  a  jiipicl  u'ot  they  rode  on  a  way     hich  he  would  never 
have  fou'if*   ouk  on    o  the  open  heath. 

H'"  thoi  i^t  t  not  of  her  hideous  form,  hut  felt  how  he 
mercj  and  loving-kindness  of  the  Almighty  were  working 
by  means  of  this  monster  apparition  ;  he  prayed  pious 
prayers  and  sung  songs  of  praise.  Then  sne  tremDled 
Was-  it  the  power  of  song  and  of  prayer  that  worked  in 
her,  or  was  she  t,  ruddering  at  the  cold  morning  twilight 
that  was  approaching  ?  What  were  her  feelings  ?  She 
raised  herself  up,  and  wanted  to  stop  the  hoi  He  an<i  to 
alight ;  but  the  Christian  priest  held  her  b  ■  ok  witn  all  ^lis 
strength,  and  sang  a  psalm,  as  if  that  would  have  the 
power  to  loosen  the  (harm  that  tinned  her  into  the  hideous 
semblance  of  a  frog.  And  the  horse  galloped  on  mor" 
wildly  than  ever ;  the  sky  turned  red,  the  first  sunbeam 
pierced  through  the  clouds,  and  as  the  flood  of  lis;ht  came 
streaming  down,  the  frog  changed  its  nature.  olga  'vas 
again  the  beautifut  maiden  with  the  w'^'kcd,  !em< miac 
spirit.  He  held  a  beautiful  maiden  in  hi.  irms,  l>ut  was 
horrified  at  the  sight :  he  swung  himself  rom  horse 
and  compelled  it  to  stand.  This  seemed  t  him  w  tuif 
terrible  sorcerj' ;  but  Helga  likewise  leaped  trom  thf  iaddlt, 
and  stood  on  the  ground.  The  child  -  .^hort  gam  nt 
reachcr*  only  to  her  kne.  She  plucked  the  sharp  ki  ife 
from  her  girdle,  and  rusued  in  upon  the  as"  onished  pn  st. 

'  Let  me  get  at  thee  !  '  ahe  screamed  ;  et  me  get  at 
thee,  and  plunge  this  knife  in  thy  body  !  ihou  ai  pale 
as  straw,  thou  beardless  .-;  ve  !  ' 

She  pressed  in  upon  h  m.    They  struggled  top'      r  in 


a  hard  strife,  but  an  invi    ble  power  ^  bit  * 
Christiai)  captive.    He  hciU  aer  fast ;   jl  d 
beneath  which  ihey  stosK*  came  to  his   issi 
roots,   which  projected 
maiden's  ^eet  that  har    ?! 
to  them  gushed  a  sprirs 
and  neck  with  the  fresh 
Sfirit  to  come  forth,  a 
fash'*on  :    but  the  water 
well-spriug  of  faith  flowr  ;  oi 
And  yet  the  Christian  shov 
opposed  more  than  the  mere 
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evil  liiat  »tr«|K  '^  ^«thm  the  girl.  His  holy  action  seemed 
?o  ovc^cn^Iber  :  ^  dropp^  her  hands,  and  gazed  with 
toovtrpcm     m.         ^^j^  ^^h^kn  upoi     urn  who  appeared 

med  in  sei        irts  ;  he  seemed 

unic  tongue      id  to  be  making 

would  not  h.ive  winked  had 

a  glittering  axe  against  her  ; 

.  ireni     d'when  he  .igned  her  w  th  the  mn  of  the 

m  her  brow  and  her  bosom,  and  she  sat  there  like 

bird  with  bowed  head. 


astonished 
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in  in  the  form  of  the  hideous 
n<     o  lead  him  out  to  life  and  ligii 
■y-'m    o('  was  bound  in  closei'  bonct 
r  nfine    Him,  and  that  she  should  be  re^ 
He  woui     take  her  to  Hedeby,  to  tb> 
th^re  in    he  Christian  city  the  spell  thi. 


^  heil  he  spoke  to  her  in  geAtle  word      '  the  kindly  deed 

she  'ad  done  for  him  in  tie  past         '^  .^^«^  ?^«^"S^ 

...---*  xi._  u:A^.r^,-,c  '\  loosen  his  bonds 

he  told  her  that 

those  that  had 

d  by  his  means. 

y  Ansgar,  and 

^^nnsuaii  vivy  vxi^  dpell  tlii.    uound  her  would 

he  loosed.    But  he  would  not  let  her  sit  before  him  on 

ihe  horse,  though  of  her  own  accord  she  offered  to  do  so. 

'  Thou  must  sit  behind  me,  not  before  me     he  said 

'  Thv  magic  beautv  I..>th  a  power  that  comes  of  evil,  and 

\  fear  it ;   and  yet  I  feel  that  the  victory  is  sure  to  him 

ho  hath  faith.'  ^  . 

And  he  knelt  down  and  prayed  fervently.  It  seemed 
as  though  the  woodland  scenes  were  consecrated  as  a  holy 
church  by  his  prayer.  The  birds  sang  as  though  they 
belonged  to  the  new  congregation,  the  wild  flowers  smelt 
sweet  as  incense  ;  and  while  he  spoke  the  horse  that  had 
carried  them  both  in  headlong  career  stood  still  before  the 
tall  bramble  bushes,  and  plucked  at  them,  so  that  the  npe 
juicy  berries  fell  down  upon  Helga's  hands,  offering  them- 
selves for  her  refreshment. 

Patiently  she  suffered  the  priest  to  lift  her  on  the  horse, 
and  sat  like  a  somnambulist,  neither  completelv  asleep  nf>r 
wholly  awake.  The  Christian  bound  two  branches  together 
with  bark,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  which  he  held  up  hig.i 
as  they  rode  through  the  forest.  The  wood  became  thicker 
as  they  went  on,  and  at  la-t  bccaTr.e  a  trackless  wilderness. 

The  wild  sloe  grew  across  the  way,  so  that  they  had  to 
ride  round  the  bushes.    The  spring  became  not  a  stream 
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but  a  standing  marsh,  round  which  likewise  they  were 
obliged  to  ride.  There  was  strength  and  refreshment  m  the 
cool  forest  breeze  ;  and  no  small  power  lay  in  the  gentle 
words  which  were  spoken  in  faith  and  in  Chnstian  love, 
from  a  strong  inward  yearning  to  lead  the  poor  lost  one 
into  the  way  of  light  and  life.  ,     ,      .    ^  j 

They  say  the  rain-drops  can  hollow  the  hard  stone,  and 
the  waves  of  the  sea  can  smooth  and  round  the  sharp  edges 
of  the  rocks.  Thus  did  the  dew  of  mercy,  that  dropped 
upon  Helga,  smooth  what  was  rough  and  penetrate  what 
wa^  hard  in  her.  The  effects  did  not  yet  appear  nor  was 
she  aware  of  them  herself  ;  but  doth  the  seed  m  the  bosom 
of  earth  know,  when  the  refreshing  dew  and  the  qmckemng 
sunbeams  fall  upon  it.  that  it  hath  within  itself  the  power 
of  growth  and  blossoming  ?'  As  the  song  of  the  mother 
penetrates  into  the  heart  of  the  cluld,  and  it  babbles  the 
words  after  her,  without  understanding  their  import,  mitU 
they  afterwards  engender  thought,  and  come  forward  m 
due  time  clearer  and  more  clearly,  so  here  also  did  the 
Word  take  effect,  that  is  powerful  to  create. 

Thev  rode  forth  from  the  dense  forest,  across  the  neatn, 
and  then  again  through  pathless  woods  ;  and  towards 
evening  the\  encountered  a  band  of  robbers. 

'  Where  hast  thou  stolen  that  beauteous  maiden  ?    cned 
the  robbers  ;  and  they  seized  the  horse's  bridle  and  dragged 
the  two  riders  from  its  back.    The  priest  had  no  weapon 
save  the  knife  he  had  taken  from  Helga,  and  with  this  he 
tried  to  defend  himself.    One  of  the  robbers  lifted  his  axe, 
but  the  young  priest  sprang  aside,  otherwise  he  would 
have  been  struck,  and  now  the  edge  of  the  axe  went  deep 
into  the  horse's  neck,  so  that  the  blood  spurted  forth,  and 
the  creature  sank  down  on  the  ground.   Then  Helga  seemed 
suddenly  to  wake  up  from  her  long  revene,  and  threw  her- 
self hastily  upon  the  gasping  animal.    The  pnest  stood 
before  her  to  protect  and  defend  her,  but  one  of  the  robbers 
swmig  his  iron  hammer  over  the  Chnstian  s  head    and 
brought  it  down  with  such  a  crash  that  blood  and  brains 
were  scattered  around,  and  the  priest  sank  to  the  earth. 

Then  the  robbers  seized  little  Helga  by  her  white  anns  ; 
but  the  sun  went  down,  and  its  last  ray  disappeared  at 
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that  moment,  and  she  was  changed  into  the  form  of  a  frog. 
A  wWte^i  mouth  spread  over  half  her  face  her  arm« 
^cam^^  and  sUmf  and  broad  hands  with  webted 
fincrpra  soread  out  upon  them  hke  fans.  Then  the  roDoers 
S^iS^th  tenSr,  and  let  her  go.  She  «tood  a  hid^uB 
mooter  ai^ng  them  ;  and  as  it  is  the  nature  of  the  frog 

SOeToT^d  up  l^g^ -d'^-T^^^ttd^iS'o^^ 

rspl^t  ?iror  the\^^  ^^r^f^m^gil^^n^dCtat 

^#f:i^^ri::s.sr^       it  «?- 

with  spSndid  radiance  over  the  earth,  and  poor  Helga 
riot  fSrth  from  the  thicket  in  the  wretched  frog's  shape. 
She^sto?d  stm  beside  the  corpse  of  the  Pnest  and  the 
carcass  of  the  slain  horse.    She  ^^^^ed  at  them  with  ey^s 
+hnf  atineared  to  weep,  and  from  the  frog-moum  came 
orth  aCafing  like  the  voice  of  a  child  burstmg  into 
t^ai^     She  Sd  first  over  the  one,  then  over  the  other 
brought  water  in  her  hand,  which  had  become  larger  and 
more  hollow  by  the  webbed  skin,  and  poured  it  oyer  them , 
but  dead  theyS^ere.  and  dead  they  would  remam   she  at 
last  ^deretood.     sion  the  wild  beasts  would  come  and 
r«r  fhSr^^bodies  ;  but  no,  that  must  not  be  !  so  she 
An!  ut  thf^rth  afwell  as  she  could,  in  the  endeavour 
foUpai  a^aveV  them.    She  had  nothing  to  work 
witE  b^t^  8ta?e  and  her  two  ^ands^ncumte^S  ^th  th^^ 
webbed  8km  that  grew  between  the  foigers.  jnd  winch  was 
torn  by  the  labour,  so  that  the  blood  flowed     At  last  she 
saw  that  her  endeavours  would  not  succeeu.     ihen  she 
breuKht  water  and  washed  the  dead  man's  face,  and  covered 
S^khfiTh  green  leaves  ;  she  brought  large  boughs  and  laid 
hem  upon  him,  scattering  dead  leaves  m  t^e^c^^  ^tween 
Then  she  brought  the  heaviest  stones  she  could  carry  ana 
fairtheL  over  the  dead  body,  stopping  up  the  opemngs 
w  th  mo^.    And  now  she  thought  the  grave-hiU  would  be 
Ttrenrand  secure.    The  night  had  passed  away  in  tks 
Sfficult  work-the  sun  broke  through  the  clouds,  and 
teauSful  Helga  stood  there  in  all  her  loveliness,  with 
Sng  hanl.  and  for  the  first  time  with  tears  on  her 

''^&rt^^rfnSormation  it  seemed  ^  if  t.o  natures 
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were  striving  within  her.    Her  whole  frame  trembled,  and 
she  looked  around,  as  if  she  had  just  awoke  from  a  troubled 
dream.    Then  she  ran  towards  the  slender  tree,  clung  to 
it  for  support,  and  in  another  moment  she  had  chmbed  to 
the  summit  of  the  tree,  and  held  fast.    There  she  sat  hke 
a  startled  squirrel,  and  remained  the  whole  day  long  m 
the  silent  solitude  of  the  wood,  where  everything  is  quiet, 
and,  as  they  say,  dead.     Butt«rfUes  fluttered  around  in 
sport,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  were  several  ant-hilis, 
each  with  its  hundreds  of  busy  little  occupants  moving 
briskly  to  and  fro.    In  the  air  danced  innumerable  gnats, 
swarm  upon  swarm,  and  hosts  of  buzzing  flies,  ladybirds, 
gold  beetles,  and  other  little  winged  creatures  ;  the  worm 
crept  forth  from  the  damp  ground,  the  moles  came  out ; 
but  except  these  all  was  silent  around— silent,  and,  as 
people  say,  dead.    No  one  noticed  He^^t. ,  but  some  flocks 
of  jays,  that  flew  screaming  about  the  t^p  of  the  tree  on 
which  she  sat :   the  birds  hopp3d  close  up  to  her  on  the 
twigs  with  pert  curiosity  ;  but  when  the  glance  of  her  eye 
fell  upon  them,  it  waft  a  signal  for  their  flight.    But  they 
could  not  understand  her— nor,  indeed,  could  she  under- 

When  the  evening  twilight  came  on,  and  the  sun  was 
sinking,  the  time  of  her  transformation  roused  her  to  fresh 
activity.  She  glided  down  from  the  tree,  and  as  the  la«t 
sunbeam  vanished  she  stood  in  the  wrinkled  form  of  the 
frog,  with  the  torn  -vebbed  skin  on  her  hands  ;  but  her 
eyes  now  gleamed  with  a  splendour  of  beauty  that  had 
scarcely  been  theirs  when  she  wore  her  garb  of  lovebness, 
for  they  were  a  pair  of  pure,  pious,  maidenly  eyes  that 
shone  out  of  the  frog-face.  They  bore  witness  of  depth 
of  feeUng,  of  the  gentle  human  heart ;  and  the  beauteous 
eyes  overflowed  in  tears,  weeping  precious  drops  that 

lightened  the  heart.  ,     ,    ,      .    j  xu  *  i    , 

On  the  sepulchral  mound  she  had  raised  there  yet  lay 
the  cross  of  boughs,  the  last  work  of  him  who  slept  beneath. 
Helga  lifted  up  the  cross,  in  pursuance  of  a  sudden  thought 
that  came  upon  her.  She  planted  it  between  the  stones, 
over  the  priest  and  the  dead  horse.  The  sorrowful  remem- 
brance of  him  called  fresh  tears  into  her  ej'es  ;  and  m  ttas 
tender  frame  of  mind  she  marked  the  same  sign  in  the 
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-^k  ow^iinrl  ihf  irrave  •  and  as  she  wrote  the  sign  with 
tifhhrhandsthf  webbed  skin  fell  from  them  like  a  torn 
^ove  and  wh^^^^^  washed  her  hands  in  the  woodland 
Eg  and  ga^  in  wonder  at  her  fine  white  hands  she 
E  mftde  the  holv  sign  in  the  air  between  herself  and  the 
dfad  Zn;  tLn  Wps  trembled,  the  holy  name  that 
had  b^n  preached  to  her  during  the  nde  from  he  forest 
came  to  her  mouth,  and  she  pronounced  it  audibly. 

Then  the  frog-skin  fell  from  her  and  she  was  once  more 
the  teauteous  maiden.  But  her  head  sank  weanly,  her 
tired  limbs  required  rest,  and  she  slejpt.  .,      ..♦  .k*. 

Her  Seep,  however,  was  short.  Towards  midmght  she 
awoke  Before  her  stood  the  dead  horse,  beaming  and 
Z\oi  liff  Xh  gleamed  forth  from  his  eye.  and  from 
Ss  woiUldU  neck!  close  beside  the  c'fjatu^J^-^^^^. 
murdered  Christian  priest,  '  more  beautiful  than  Balder^ 
SeViking  woman  would  have  said  ;  and  yet  he  seemed 

'"si^fgS^yr^h'a^ir  of  justice,  such  a  piercing  look 
shone  oSToT^;  great  mUd  eyes  that  their  gl/^jee  seem^ 
t^  Tv^netrate  everv  comer  of  her  heart.     Little   tlega 
^ffl^ttlTYook.  and  her  remembrance  awoke  a. 
though  she  stood  before  the  tribunal  of  Judgement     Eve^ 
gS^deed  that  had  been  done  for  ^^'^  ^^^^  1°^?8  ^^jj 
that  had  been  spoken,  seemed  endowed  with  Me  •    she 
ur^erstcod  that  ithad  been  love  that  kept  her  here  during 
the  davs  of  trial,  during  which  the  creature  formed  of  diwt 
and  sK  «o2l  and  elrth,  combats  and  struggles  ;    she 
Jctaiowledged  that  she  had  only  followed  the  lea^ng  of 
temper,  an^  had  done  nothing  for  herseU  ;  eje^ytlung  ^^ 
Lrgiven  her,  everything  had  been  guided  by  P«>vidence. 
She  towed  herself  humbly,  confessing  her  own  deep  »m^r. 
Son  in  the  presence  of  the  Power  that  can  read  e.ery 
thought  of  the  heart— and  then  the  pnest  spoke. 

'  Thou  daughter  of  the  moss,'  he  said,  out  of  the  earth, 
out  of  the  moor,  thou  camest ;  but  from  the  earth  thou 
Shalt  arise.  The  sunbeam  in  you,  which  comes  not  from 
the  sun,  but  from  God,  will  go  back  to  its  onpn^  conscious 
of  the  i)ody  it  has  inhabited.  No  soul  shall  be  lost,  but 
time  is  long ;  it  is  the  course  of  life  through  eternity. 
iTome  from  the  land  of  the  dead.    Thou.  too.  shalt  pass 
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through  the  deep  vallejrs  into  the  beaming  mountain  region, 
where  dwell  mercy  and  completeness.  I  cannot  lead  thee 
to  Hedeby,  to  receive  Christian  baptism  ;  for,  first,  thou 
must  burst  the  veil  of  waters  over  the  deep  moss,  and  draw 
forth  the  living  source  of  thy  being  and  of  thy  birth  ;  thou 
must  exer^i^e  thy  faculties  in  deeds  before  the  consecration 
can  be  given  thee.' 

And  he  lifted  her  upon  the  horse,  and  gave  her  a  golden 
censer  similar  to  the  one  she  had  seen  in  the  Viking's  castle. 
The  open  wound  in  the  forehead  of  the  slain  Christian 
shone  like  a  diadem.  He  took  the  cross  from  the  grave 
and  held  it  aloft.  And  now  they  rode  through  the  air, 
over  the  rustling  wood,  over  the  mounds  where  the  old 
heroes  lay  buried,  each  on  his  dead  war-horse  ;  and  the 
mighty  figures  rose  up  and  galloped  forth,  and  stationed 
themselves  on  the  summits  of  the  mounds.  The  golden 
hoop  on  the  forehead  of  each  gleamed  in  the  moonlight 
and  their  mantles  floated  in  the  night  breeze.  The  dragon 
that  guards  buried  >easures  likewise  lifted  up  his  head  and 
gazed  after  the  ridb.s.  The  gnomes  and  wood  spirits  peeped 
forth  from  beneath  the  hills  and  from  between  the  furrows 
of  the  fields,  and  flitted  to  and  fro  with  red,  blue,  and 
green  torches,  like  the  sparks  in  the  ashes  of  a  burned 
paper. 

Over  woodland  and  heath,  over  river  and  marsh  they 
fled  away,  up  to  the  wild  moss  ;  and  over  this  they  hovered 
in  wide  circles.  The  Christian  priest  held  the  cross  aloft : 
it  gleamed  like  gold  ;  and  from  his  lips  dropped  pious 
prayers.  Beautiful  Helga  joined  in  the  hjrmns  he  sang, 
like  a  child  joining  in  its  mother's  song.  She  swung  the 
censer,  and  a  wondrous  fragrance  of  incense  streamed  forth 
thence,  so  that  the  reeds  and  grass  of  the  moss  burst 
forth  into  blossom.  Every  germ  came  forth  from  the  deep 
ground.  All  that  had  life  lifted  itself  up.  A  veil  of  water- 
lilies  spread  itself  forth  like  a  carpet  of  wrought  flowers, 
and  upon  tlus  carpet  lay  a  sleeping  woman,  young  i*nd 
beautiful.  Helga  thought  it  was  ner  own  likeness  she  saw 
upon  the  mirror  of  the  calm  waters.  But  it  was  her  mother 
whom  she  beheld,  the  Marsh  King's  wife,  the  Princess  from 
the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

The  dead  priest  commanded  that  the  slumbering  woman 
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u  «u  hA  lifted  uDon  the  horse  ;  but  the  horse  sank  under 
J^^^T^en  ^tEh  ite  body  had  been  a  cloth  fluttering 

S^he't^     bSX  holy  s4  gave  strength  to^^Te 
phantom,  and  then  the  three  rode  from  the  moss  to  the 

^hln'^tke  cock  crowed  in  the  Viking's  castle    and  the 
nhantom  shapes  dissolved  and  floated  away  m  air  ,   but 
Kher  and  daughter  stood  opposite  each  other. 
•  Is  it  myself  that  I  see  in  the  deep  waters  ?    asked  tne 

"""fe^ L  myself  that  I  see  reflected  on  the  clear  mirror  1  ' 

^^t!rC%p"-^ed  one  another  and  embrac^     The 

he^  of  the  mother  beat  quickest,  and  «h«^^"f  f ^^^^J*^, 

'  My  child !   thou  flower  of  my  own  heart  I    my  lotos 

'XdlfeScTdTr  child  anew,  and  wept ;   and  the 
tea\^  were  Ta  new  baptism  of  Ufe  and  Ip^e  f  He^^;,    ^ 
«7n  the  swan's  plumage  came  I  hither,'  said  the  mother, 
.     T^wtu  off     I  sank  through  the  shaking  mud,  far 
d^^  SS'the  bfack'slimtwhich'closed  like  a  wallaround 
t«     Tlufc  soon  I  felt  a  fresher  stream  ;  a  power  drew  me 
Z;^  d^^  and  ever  deeper.    I  felt  the  weight  of  sleep 
un^  my  eyelids  ;  I  slumbered,  and  dreams  hovered  round 
T    S  sSmed  t^  me  that  I  was  again  in  the  pyramid  in 
E^taXS  the  waving  alder  trunk  that  ^i^d  frightened 
mfSp  Tn  t£  moss  was  e%er  before  me     1  looked  a^  the 
Sefte  and  wrinkles  in  the  stem,  and  they  shone  forth  m 
colors  and  took  the  form  of  hieroglyphics:    ^t  was  the 
ca^of  the  mummy  at  which  I  was  gazing  ;    the  case 
buret  and  forth  stepped  the  thousand-year  old  l&^ng.  thj 
iiSed  form,  black  as  pitch,  shining  Wa^f  .  ^^^J^J^ 
Lil  or  the  fat  mud  of  the  swamp  :   ^1^«.*^%  ^^  J^' ^*^^ 
Marsh  King  or  the  mummy  of  the  Pyj^^^t  ^1%^^'^ 
Hp  seized  me  in  his  arms,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  must  die.    wnen 
fretumed  to  consciousness  a  little  bird  was  sitting  on  my 
bo^oTSating  with  its  wings,  and  twittering  and  sin^n^ 
The  bird  flew  away  from  me  up  towards  the  heavy,  dark 
lotring,  b^t  a  Wg  gr^n  band  still  fastened  him^o  me 
T  heard  and  understood  his  longing  tones  :       *^f  ^m  . 
Sunlight!    To  my  father  I  '    Then  1  thoughi  of  ray  father 
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and  the  sunny  land  of  my  birth,  my  life,  and  my  love  ; 
and  I  loosened  the  band  and  let  the  bird  soar  away  home 
to  the  father.  Since  that  hour  I  have  dreamed  no  more. 
I  have  slept  a  sleep,  a  long  and  heavy  sleep,  till  in^  this 
hour  harmony  and  incense  awoke  me  and  set  me  free.' 

The  green  band  from  the  heart  of  the  mother  to  the 
bird's  wings,  where  did  it  flutter  now  1  whither  had  it 
been  wafted  ?  Only  the  Stork  had  seen  it.  The  band  was 
the  green  stalk,  the  bow  at  the  end,  the  beauteous  flower, 
the  cradle  of  the  child  that  had  now  bloomed  into  beauty 
and  was  once  more  resting  on  its  mother's  heaYt. 

And  while  the  two  were  locked  in  each  other's  embrace, 
the  old  Stork  flew  around  them  in  circles,  and  at  length 
shot  away  towards  his  nest,  whence  he  brought  out  the 
swan-feather  suits  he  had  preserved  there  for  years,  throw- 
ing one  to  each  of  them,  and  the  feathers  closed  around 
them,  so  that  they  soared  up  from  the  earth  in  the  sem- 
blance of  two  white  swans. 

•  And  now  we  will  speak  with  one  another,'  quoth  Stork- 
papa,  '  now  we  understand  each  other,  though  the  beak  of 
one  bird  is  differently  shaped  from  that  of  another.  It 
happens  more  than  fortunately  that  you  came  to-night. 
To-morrow  we  should  have  be«i  gone — mother,  myself, 
and  the  young  ones,  for  we  are  flying  southward.  Yes, 
only  look  at  me  !  I  am  an  old  friend  from  the  land  of  the 
Nile,  and  mother  has  a  heart  larger  than  her  beak.  She 
always  declared  the  Princess  would  find  a  wav  to  help 
herself ;  and  I  and  the  young  ones  carried  the  swans' 
feathers  up  here.  But  how  glad  I  am  !  and  how  fortunate 
that  I'm  here  still !  At  dawn  of  day  we  shall  move  hence, 
a  great  company  of  storks.  We'll  fly  first,  and  do  you 
follow  us ;  thus  you  cannot  miss  your  way ;  moreover, 
I  and  the  youngsters  ^vill  keep  a  sharp  eye  upon  you  ' 

'  And  the  lotos  flower  which  I  was  to  bring  with  me,' 
said  the  Egyptian  Princess,  '  she  is  flying  by  my  side  in 
the  swans'  plumage !  I  bring  with  me  the  flower  of  my 
heart ;    and  thus  the  riddle  has  been  read.    Homeward  ! 

homeward  ! '  .  ,   i     j 

But  Helga  declared  she  could  not  quit  the  Damsh  land 

before  she  had  once  more  seen  her  foster-mother,  the 

affectionate  Viking  woman.    Every  beautiful  recollection. 
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,  .    1       -;i    ^.TAKv  tftftr  that  her  fostei- mother  had 
every  kind  word,  «^®fy  Jff' ^??:  °  and  in  that  moment 

^'  n  Z  S:^'^°X  >SJ^.>  begin  cUpp.ng  at 

«rMti^"ST»'t^°inaeep.eep.    The 
was  annous  »'»"*^1  'before     she  must  have  assisted 

as  tomXitS^li  ;Tut  how'^U  this  had  »Xhtrf1 
rtLystery  U.  her  ^^'''^JKTd  b^^l^^^l^ho 
the  miraolee  told  of  the  WhiU  Chrwt,  ana  oy  lu  ^^ 

^™  a^^XS.  tl  depths  of  the  o«^»  *» '?!""7j 

Eh^nsnS!^'^na^^pt7S,  g 

STffoSs  rode  over  the  rainbow,  clad  in  s^l,  ^^^^  ^^^ 
w  Wti;  The  winKed  Valkyries  rode  before  them,  and 
Ihed^S'waJbrsSthetS^  ^!i«  "^1  A^nts 
WM  ablaze  with  Northern  Lights,  and  yet  the  darkness 

--a  IStr  t^^StZing'^-mt^^  seem^ 
to  rerThSg  on  the  Boor  in  the  ,k|^ieous  ftog-form 

r  f s :» vrs^anrem'Sri*^  'CX' W. 

Sd^^"  h^^h  ^he  wL'  The  air  resounded  with  the  blows 
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of  clubs  and  swords,  and  with  the  hissing  of  arrows,  as  if 
a  hail-storm  were  passing  across  it.  The  hour  was  come 
when  earth  and  sky  were  to  burst,  the  stars  to  fall,  and 
all  things  to  be  swallowed  up  in  Surt's  sea  of  fire  ;  but  she 
knew  that  there  would  be  a  new  heaven  and  a  n*^w  earth, 
that  the  cornfields  then  would  wave  where  now  the  ocean 
rolled  over  the  desolate  tracts  of  sand,  and  that  the  unutter- 
able God  would  reign ;  and  up  to  Him  rose  Balder  the 
§entle,  the  affectionate,  delivered  from  the  kingdom  of  the 
ead:  became;  the  Viking  woman  saw  him  and  recognized 
his  countenance ;  it  was  that  of  the  captive  Christian 
priest.  *  White  Christ ! '  she  cried  aloud,  and  with  these 
words  she  pressed  a  kiss  upon  the  forehead  of  the  hideous 
frog-child.  Then  the  frog-skin  fell  off,  and  Helga  stood 
revealed  in  all  her  beauty,  lovely  and  gentle  as  she  had 
never  appeared,  and  with  beaming  eyes.  She  kissed  her 
foster-mother's  hands,  blessed  her  for  all  the  care  and 
affection  lavished  during  the  days  of  bitterness  and  trial, 
for  the  thought  she  had  awakened  and  cherished  in  her, 
for  naming  the  name,  which  she  repeated,  '  White  Christ ; ' 
and  beauteous  Helga  aiose  in  the  form  of  a  mighty  swan, 
and  spread  her  white  wings  with  a  rushing  like  the  sound 
of  a  troop  of  birds  of  passage  winging  their  way  through 
the  air. 

The  Viking  woman  awoke,  and  she  hoani  he  same  noise 
without  still  continuing.  She  knew  it  wan  the  time  for 
the  storks  to  depart,  and  that  it  must  be  those  birds  whose 
wings  she  heard.  She  wished  to  see  them  once  more,  and 
to  bid  them  farewell  as  they  set  forth  on  their  journey. 
Therefore  she  rose  from  her  couch  and  stepped  out  upon 
the  threshold,  and  on  the  top  of  the  gable  she  saw  stork 
ranged  behind  stork,  and  around  the  castle,  over  the  high 
trees,  flew  bands  of  storks  wheeling  in  wide  circles  ;  but 
opposite  her,  by  the  well  where  Helga  had  often  sat  and 
alarmed  her  with  her  wildness,  sat  two  white  swans  gazin;:; 
at  her  with  intelligent  eyes.  And  she  remembered  her 
dream,  which  still  filled  her  soul  as  if  it  were  reality.  She 
thought  of  Helga  in  the  shape  of  a  swan,  and  of  the  Christian 
priest ;  and  suddenly  she  felt  her  heart  rejoice  within  her. 
The  swans  flapped  their  wings  and  arched  their  necks, 
as  if  thev  would  send  her  a  greeting,  and  the  Viking's 
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'"^on'TtWris  arose,  flapping  their  wing-  and 
ol»^^  with  their  beata,  to  .tart  on  the.r  voyage  toward. 

*''■  We"*U  not  wait  for  the  swans/  ^^.^'"••''•'"'"""vVe 

:i  ^flSridffeg    where  the  male  and  female  birds  tty  m 
and  partridges,  wnere  "J^  to  me  a  very  unbecoming 

separate  bodies,  which  appears  w)  me  »  vci jr  , 

heads  which  can't  be  gratified. 

•  Are  those  the  high  mountains  of  which  I  have  heard 
tell ' '  asked  Helga,  in  the  swan  s  plumage.  , 

•  They  are  storm  clouds  driving  on  beneath  us,  replica 

•"^Whlt'are  yonder  white  clouds  that  rise  so  high  ? " 
'''■Cs^'l'^X"mountains  covered  with  perpetual  snu.- 
'■■Sl^^v^JwtJilrK^  "Cowards  the  blue 

""^SS^sTnd  t  Egypt's  strand ! '  sang,  rejoicingly,  in 
herl^^s  plvTmage,  t1J?daughl.r  oj  the  OTe  a.  ,^m*e 
lofty  air  she  saw  her  native  land  m  the  form  of  a  yellowum 

™SdSRhe  bScaught  Bight  of  it,  and  hastened  their 
'^'I'can  scent  the  Nile  mud.and  wet  «™^.;_»»*^  Stork- 

bird,  the  crane,  and  the  ibis.     They  al!   neiong 
family,  though  they  are  not  nearly  so  beautiful  as  we. 


■•I 
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They  give  themselves  great  airs,  especially  the  ibis.  He 
has  been  quite  spoiled  by  the  Egyptians,  for  they  make 
a  mummy  of  him  and  stuff  him  with  spices.  1  would 
rather  be  stuffed  with  Uve  frogs,  and  so  would  you,  and 
so  you  shall.  Better  have  something  in  one's  inside  while 
one  is  alive  than  to  be  made  a  fuss  of  after  one  is  dead. 
That 's  my  opinion,  and  I  am  always  right.' 

'  Now  the  storks  are  come,'  said  the  people  in  the  rich 
house  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  where  the  royal  lord  lav 
in  the  open  hall  on  the  downy  cushions,  covered  with 
a  leopard-skin,  not  aUve  and  yet  not  dead,  but  waiting 
and  hoping  for  the  lotos  flower  from  the  deep  moss  in  the 
far  North.    Friends  and  servants  stood  around  his  couch. 

And  into  the  hall  flew  two  beauteous  swans.  They  had 
come  with  the  storks.  They  threw  off  their  dazzling  white 
plumage,  and  two  lovely  female  forms  were  revealed,  as 
like  each  other  as  two  dew-drops.  They  bent  over  the  old, 
pale,  sick  man,  they  put  back  their  long  hair,  and  while 
Helga  bent  over  her  grandfather,  his  white  cheeks  reddened, 
his  eyes  brightened,  and  life  came  back  to  his  wasted 
limbs.  The  old  man  rose  up  cheerful  and  well,  and  daughter 
and  granddaughter  embraced  him  joyfully,  as  if  they  were 
giving  him  a  morning  greeting  after  a  long  heavy  dream. 

And  joy  reigned  through  the  whole  house,  and  likewise 
in  the  Stork's  nest,  though  there  the  chief  cause  was 
certainly  the  good  food,  especially  the  numberless  fro^s ; 
and  while  the  learned  men  wrote  down  hastily,  in  flymg 
characters,  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  two  Princesses, 
and  of  the  flower  of  health  that  had  been  a  sour^  e  of  joy 
for  the  home  and  the  land,  the  Stork-pair  told  the  story 
to  their  family  in  their  own  fashion,  but  not  till  all  had 
eaten  their  fill,  otherwise  they  would  have  found  something 
more  interesting  to  do  than  to  listen  to  stories. 

'Now,  at  last,  you  will  become  something,'  whispered 
Stork -mamma,  '  there  's  no  doubt  about  that.' 

'  What  should  I  become  ?  '  adked  Stork -papa.  '  What 
have  I  done  ?    Nothing  at  all ! ' 

'  You  have  done  more  than  the  rest !  But  for  you  and 
the  yoimgsters  the  two  Princesses  would  never  have  seen 
Egypt  again,  or  have  effected  the  old  man's  cure.  You 
will  turn  out  something  1    They  must  certainly  give  you 
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a  doctors  degree,  and  our  Youngsters  will  inherit  rt^nd 
t,  will  their  children  after  them,  and  so  on.  Yo"  .^I'^^^y 
Lk  like  an  Egyptian  doctor-at  least  m  my  ^yf-.. 
The  iLmedSS  wise  men  developed  the  p>««d-thoMht. 
*u  i3i«1  it  which  went  through  the  whole  affair. 
•  love^b^^Ufe; '  thL  iTx^m  they  explained  in  various 
w^r  ^e  warm  sunbeam  was  the  Egyptian  Pmc^; 
The^descended  to  the  Marsh  King,  and  from  their  meetmg 

^'''iSidTh^at  did  you  receiver  asked  Stork-mamma 

*^ffiin  the  night,  when  the  gentle  peace  of  sleep  rested 
„ri^  th^now  haSpv  house,  there  was  one  who  still  watched. 
Twa^'^^oTstSrpapa,  though  he  stood  upon  one  leg  and 

1   Vl„  «««^i^ '^.  was  Helsa  who  watched,    one  oowea 

hSd£?o?Sari^lrTe  ffiny,  .ad  looked  into  the  «te« 
S^Xt  the  great  gleaming  ^^'^^^J^^^ 
trVvLir  iiiHfrft  than  she  had  ever  seen  them  m  tne  xson^n, 
Z^Z  Ihe  ^me  orbs     She  thought  of  the  Viking  woman 
Ke  wTld  moorland,  of  the  gentle  ey^  o    her  fos^^^ 
mother   and  of  the  tears  which  the  kmd  soul  had  wept 
Ter  the  ;Sr  frog-child  that  now  Uved  m  splfdour  "nder 
the  ffleaminu  stars,  in  the  beauteous  sprmg  air  on  the 
lanlS'Ti^NUe.    She  thought  of  the  love  that  dweHm 
the  breast  of  the  heathen  woman,  the  love  that  had  been 
8ho.m  to  a  wretched  creature,  hateful  in  human  fonr.,  and 
wSis  m  itstransformation.    She  looked  at  tho  gleam  mg 
Sfr^nd  thought  of  the  glory  tl^at  bad  Bh-e  upon  the 
forehead  of  the  dead  man,  when  .ho  fiew  witu  nim  through 
tbe  forest  and  across  the  moorh^nd  ;  sounds  passed  through 
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her  memory,  word*  she  had  heard  pronounced  as  they  rode 
onward,  and  when  she  was  borne  wondering  and  trembling 
tlu-ough  the  air,  words  from  the  great  Fountain  of  love 
that  embraces  all  human  kind. 

Yes,  great  things  had  been  achieved  and  won  1  Day 
and  night  beautifid  Helga  was  absorbed  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  great  sum  of  her  happiness,  and  stood  in  the 
contemplation  of  it  like  a  child  that  turns  hurriedly  from 
the  giver  to  gaze  on  the  splendours  of  the  gifts  it  has 
received.  She  seemed  to  lose  herself  in  the  increasing 
happiness,  in  contemplation  of  what  might  come,  of  what 
would  come.  Had  she  not  been  borne  by  miracle  to  greater 
and  greater  bliss  i  And  in  this  idea  she  one  day  lost  her- 
self so  completely,  that  she  thought  no  more  of  the  Giver. 
It  was  the  exuberance  of  youthful  courage,  unfolding  its 
wings  for  a  bold  flight !  Her  eyes  were  gleaming  with 
courage,  when  suddenly  a  loud  noise  in  the  courtyard  below 
recalled  her  thoughts  from  their  wandering  flight.  There 
she  saw  two  great  ostriches  running  round  rapidly  hi 
a  narrow  circle.  Never  before  had  she  seen  such  creatures 
— great  clumsy  things  they  were,  with  wings  that  looked 
as  if  they  had  been  clipped,  and  the  birds  themselves 
looking  as  if  they  had  sneered  violence  of  some  kind  ;  and 
now  for  the  tiiist  time  she  heard  the  legend  which  the 
Egyptians  tell  of  the  ostrich. 

Once,  they  say,  the  ostriches  were  a  beautiful,  glorious 
race  of  buxis,  with  strong  large  wings ;  and  one  evening 
the  larger  birds  of  the  forest  said  to  the  ostrich,  '  Brother, 
shall  we  fly  to-morrow,  God  willing,  to  the  river  to  drink  ?  * 
And  the  ostrich  answered,  '  I  will.'  At  daybreak,  accord- 
ingly, they  winged  their  flight  from  thence,  flying  first  up 
on  high,  towards  the  sun,  that  gleamed  like  the  eye  of 
God — higher  and  higher,  the  ostrich  far  in  advance  of  all 
the  other  birds.  Proudly  the  ostrich  flew  straight  towards 
the  light,  boastuig  of  his  strength,  and  not  thinking  of 
the  Giver,  or  saying,  '  God  wiUing  !  *  Then  suddenly  the 
avenging  angel  drew  aside  the  veil  from  the  flaming  ocean 
of  sunlight,  and  in  a  moment  the  wings  of  the  proud  bird 
were  scorched  and  shrivelied  up,  and  ho  sank  miserably 
to  the  ground.  Since  that  time  the  ostrich  haa  never 
agam  been  able  to  raise  himself  in  the  air,  but  flees  tunidly 
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.long  the  i"-l.  »tTen"^at^\Sf^''«utd 

North,  beau«»"l  Helga  vook  f /^^.f^S  to  tl-,  Stork- 
scratched  hi-  "i'e.upon ''-  ^.  ,ro„,Thi8  neck,  and 
CP^li^^^l;:---  r^°he  Vling  r'nn,  «.  that  the 

'^C'°'g^^'.^"oa"y.'  though.  ■"■>,/:>'k.,«pa,  -hen 
he  had  the  golden  ™g/°»"i'S/i^t;,ay  X  »^k 
IZ^iS.""^^.  ryV"be'»*S'ackno.k..ge 

*•  y"S  ted  and  I  loyegg.;  said  the  Stork-man^ 
•  But  >rith  you  it's  only  once  in  a  W,  «h«ea.  I  lay  eg^ 
ev"ry  vear ;  but  neither  of  us  »  appreciated-that  a  very 

'^'st''^ne"ha8one-sinwardoon»ciousne«..mothet.'repUed 

^^tTTon  can't  hang  that  round  your  neck,'  Stork- 
mam^v  IZ^^.'  audit  *on't  give  you  a  good  wu-.u  or 

Stthlt^a^  -d  teS.es  an^  asked  the  nightingale 
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to  beg  all  other  little  birds  to  build  their  nests  around  the 
grave,  and  sing  their  song  there  again  and  again.  And 
the  nightingale  flew  away — and  time  flew  away. 

In  autumn  the  eagle  stood  upon  the  pyramid,  and  saw 
a  stately  train  of  richly  laden  camels  approaching,  and 
richly  attired  armed  men  on  snorting  Arab  steeds,  shining 
white  as  silver,  with  pink  trembling  nostrils,  and  great 
thick  manes  hanging  down  almost  over  their  slender  legs. 
Wealthy  guests,  a  royal  Prince  of  Arabia,  handsome  as 
a  Prince  should  be,  came  into  the  proud  mansion  on  whose 
roof  the  storks'  nests  now  stood  empty ;  those  who  had 
inhabited  the  nest  were  away  in  the  far  North,  but  they 
would  soon  return.  And,  indeed,  they  returned  on  that 
very  day  that  was  so  rich  in  joy  and  gladness.  Here 
a  marriage  was  celebrated,  and  fair  Helga  was  the  bride, 
shining  in  jewels  and  silk.  The  bridegroom  was  the  young 
Arab  Prmce,  and  bride  and  bridegroom  sat  together  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  table,  between  mother  and  grandfather. 

But  her  gaze  was  not  fixed  upon  the  bridegroom,  with 
his  manly  sun-browned  cheeks,  round  which  a  black  beard 
curled  ;  she  gazed  not  at  his  dark  fiery  eyes  that  vere 
fixed  upon  her— but  far  away  at  a  gleaming  star  that 
shone  down  from  the  sky. 

Then  strong  wings  were  heard  beating  the  air.  The  storks 
were  coming  home,  and  however  tired  the  old  Stork-pair 
might  be  from  the  journey,  and  however  much  they  needed 
repose,  they  did  not  fail  to  come  down  at  once  to  the 
balustrades  of  the  verandah,  for  they  knew  what  feast  was 
being  celebrated.  Already  on  the  frontier  of  the  land  they 
had  heard  that  Helga  had  caused  their  figures  to  be  painted 
on  the  wall— for  did  they  not  belong  to  her  history  ? 

'  That 's  very  pretty  and  suggestive,'  said  Stork-papa. 

*  But  it 's  very  little,'  observed  Stork-mamma.  '  They 
could  not  possibly  have  done  less.' 

And  when  Helga  saw  them,  she  rose  and  came  on  to  the 
verandah,  to  stroke  the  backs  of  the  Storks.  The  old  pair 
bowed  their  necks,  and  even  the  youngest  among  the  young 
ones  felt  highly  honoured  by  the  reception. 

And  Helga  locked  up  to  the  gleaming  star,  which  seemed 
to  glow  purer  and  pvu*er  ;  and  between  the  star  and  herself 
there  floated  a  form,  purer  than  the  air,  and  visible  through 
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it  •   it  floated  quite  close  to  htr.    It  was  the  spirit  of  the 
dead  Christianpriest ;  he  too  was  coming  to  her  wedding 

''"^^oi^'i^rbSneBs  yonder  outshines  everything 

''td  to  He^gal^ggJd'  «:  fervently,  so  beseechmglv  as 
sh^had  n^ver  yet  prayed,  that  it  might  be  permitted  her 
to  .^aLiS  there  for  one  single  moment,  that  she  might  be 
fuowS  to  ca^rbut  a  single  glance  into  the  brightness  that 
hpAmed  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

ThS  he  bore  her  up  amid  splendour  and  glory.    Not 

on?a?o^d  he^  but  wi?hin  her.  sWded  voices  and  beamed 

ft  briffhtness  that  words  cannot  express.  ■,  ,  u    ^^iA 

'Now  we  must  go  back  ;  thou  wilt  be  mwsed,  he  saidL 

•  O^y  ^ne  morf  look  ! '  she  begged.     ♦  But  une  short 

°^^m  S'-go  back  to  th.  earth.    The  guests  wUl  all 

'"S^HTga'sw"  ^L  verandah  ;  but  the 
ma^^elLhts  without  had  vanished,  and  the  lamps  m 
X^rwl^extinguished.  and  the  storks  were  gone-- 
nowhere  a  guest  to  be  seen-no  bridegroom-all  seemed 
loIav^W  swept  away  in  those  few  «l^ort  minutes  ! 

Then  a  great  dread  came  upon  her.  Alone  she  went 
thi>ugh  .hT^empty  great  haU  into  the  next  chaml^r 
Strange  warriors  slept  yonder.  She  opened  a  s^ae  floor 
which  !ed  into  her  oVn  chamber,  and.  as  she  thought  to 
Sp  in  there,  she  suddenly  found  herself  in  the  garden ; 
tX^t  it  had  not  looked  thus  here  before-the  sky  gleamed 

ni^^SS  oSb^Hern  and  a  whole  night  on 

%\nleTaf  thTstCks  again.    She  called  to  them  and 
sAe  their  language  ;    and  Stork-pana  turned  hvs  head 
towards  her,  listened  to  her  words,  and  drew  near. 
^You  s^ik  our  language,'  he  said  ;  '  what  do  you  wish  ? 
Why  do  "ou  appear  here— you,  a  strange  woman  . 

'It  is  I-it  is  Helga-dost  thou  not  know  me  ?  Ihree 
minutes  ago  we  we?e  speaking  together  yonder  m  the 
verandah  ! ' 
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'  That 's  a  mistake,'  said  the  Stork  ;  '  you  must  have 
dreamed  that  I ' 

*  No,  no  I '  she  persisted.  And  she  reminded  him  of  the 
Viking's  oastle,  and  of  the  wild  moss,  and  of  the  journey 
hither. 

Then  Stork-papa  winked  with  his  eyes,  and  said, 

'  That 's  an  old  story,  which  I  heard  from  the  time  of 
my  great-great-grandmother.  There  certainly  was  here  in 
E^ypt  a  Princess  of  that  kind  from  the  Danish  land,  but 
she  vanished  on  the  evening  of  her  wedding-day,  many 
hundred  years  ago,  and  never  came  back  I  You  may  read 
about  it  yourself  yonder  on  the  monument  in  the  garden  ; 
there  you'll  find  swans  and  storks  sculptured,  and  at  the 
top  you  yourself  are  cut  in  white  marble  1  * 

And  thuR  it  was.  Helga  saw  it,  and  understood  it,  and 
sank  on  her  knees. 

The  sun  burst  forth  in  glory ;  and  as,  in  time  of  yore, 
the  frug-shape  had  vanished  in  its  beams,  and  the  beautiful 
form  had  stood  displayed,  so  now  in  the  light  a  beauteous 
form,  clearer,  purer  than  air — a  beam  of  brightness — flew 
up  into  heaven  ! 

The  body  crumbled  to  dust,  and  a  faded  lotus  flower 
lay  on  the  spot  where  Helga  had  stood. 

'  Well,  that  '8  a  new  ending  to  the  story,'  said  Stork- 
papa.  '  I  had  certainly  not  expected  it.  But  I  like  it 
very  well.* 

'  But  what  will  the  young  ones  say  to  it  ? '  said  Stork- 
mamma. 

'  Yes,  certainly,  that 's  the  important  jioint,'  replied  he. 


THE  RACERS 

A  PRIZE,  or  rather  two  prizes,  had  been  announced — 
a  big  one  and  a  little  one— for  the  greatest  swiftness, 
not  in  a  single  race,  but  for  swiftness  throughout  an  entire 
year. 

*  '  I  got  the  first  prize ! '  said  the  Hare  ;  '  there  must 
be  justice  wliun  relations  and  good  frienc  are  among 
the  priate  connnittec  ;    but  that  the  Snail  should   have 
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received  the  second  prize,  I  conrider  almost  an  insult  to 

"*^NoV  declared  the  Fence-raU,  who  had  been  witn^ 
at  the  distribution  of  prizes.  '  ^Sr""'^ Z^^Ue^e 
to  industry  and  perseverance.  M»">L«fI^*Si","eS 
Raid  so  and  I  understood  it  well.  The  SnaU  ceriamiy 
JSfk  hilf  a  year  to  get  across  the  threshold ;  but  has 
SSken  Ws  tSbone^n  the  ha8t«  he  was  compelled  to 
ZtT  He  d^oted  himself  entirely  to  his  work,  and  he 
«n^th  his  house  on  his  back !  All  that  is  very  praise- 
worthy, and  that 's  how  he  (tot  the  second  prae. 

'I  Sight  certainly  have  leen  conside«A  too  «Md  ^e 
SwiUlovT  •  I  should  think  that  no  one  appeared  swifter 
bCg  and  soaring  than  myself,  and  how  far  I  have  oeen 

*~ Y^"l£;;^^Pryoi^  misfortune,'  said  the  Fence-raiL 
•You^  to^  fond  of  fluttering..  You  »"«*  »^^»y^  Jj 
iournevina  about  into  far  countries  when  it  begms  to  be 
iSe^  W ve  no  love  of  fatherland  in  you.   You  cannot 

'^'.trift'layTnTh:  swamp  all  through  the  winter  r 
said  the  SwaUow.  '  Suppose  I  slept  through  the  whole 
time  •  should  I  be  taken  into  account  then  i  .^  .  .  ., 
%riM  a  itificate  from  the  old  swamp-wife  that  you 
have  X?t  awlly  half  the  time  in  your  fatherland,  and  you 
ahall  be  taken  into  account.  j  .      : j  ♦u^ 

'  S^served  the  first  prize,  and  not  the  second^  ^  d  U^e 
SnaU  '  I  know  so  much  at  least,  that  the  Hare  only  ran 
^romcowa^ice,  because  he  thought  each  time  there  was 
dXer  in  delay.  I,  on  the  other  hwid.  "^^^  ?»y  ™^"^ 
the  business  of  my  life,  and  have  ^^«f « /^^JP^^  JJ  *^ 
service.  If  any  one  was  to  have  the  first  prize,  I  should 
have  had  it :  but  I  make  no  fuss,  I  despise  it ! 

^'arratSerdeiK>80  with  wokI  and  oath  that  each  FJ^^, 
at  least  my  vote  for  each,  was  ^ven  after  proper  considera- 
tion'observed  the  old  Boundar>'-po8t  m  the  wood,  who 
had  b^n  a  lumber  of  the  body  of  judges.  I  always  go 
on  >S  due  consideration,  with  order,  and  calculation 
^v^  times  before  I  havo  had  the  honour  to  be  present  at 
J^e  distX^ion  of  prizes,  but  not  till  to-day  have  I  earned 
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out  my  will.  At  each  distribution  I  have  started  from 
a  fixed  principle.  I  always  went  to  the  first  prize  from  the 
beginning  of  the  alphabet,  and  to  the  second  from  the  end. 
And  if  you  will  now  take  notice,  when  one  starts  from  the 
beginning,  the  eighth  letter  from  A  is  H,  and  there  we  have 
the  Hare,  and  so  I  awarded  him  the  first  prize  ;  the  eighth 
letter  from  the  end  of  the  alphabet  is  S,  and  therefore 
the  Snail  received  the  second  prize.  Next  time,  I  will 
have  its  turn  for  the  first  prize,  and  R  for  the  second : 
there  must  be  due  order  in  everything  !  One  must  have 
a  certain  starting-point !  ' 

'  I  should  certainly  have  voted  for  mjrself ,  it  I  had  not 
been  among  the  judges,'  said  the  Mule,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  committee.  '  One  must  not  only  consider  the  rapidity 
of  advance,  but  every  other  quality  also  that  is  found — 
as,  for  example,  how  much  a  candidate  is  able  to  draw ; 
but  I  would  not  have  put  that  prominently  forward  this 
time,  nor  the  st^acity  of  the  Hare  in  his  flight,  or  the 
cunning  with  which  he  suddenly  takes  a  leap  to  one  side 
to  bring  people  on  a  false  track,  so  that  they  may  not  know 
where  he  has  hidden  himself.  No  !  there  is  something 
else  on  which  many  lay  great  stress,  and  which  one  may  not 
leave  out  of  the  calculation.  I  mean  what  is  called  the 
beautiful.  On  the  beautiful  I  particularly  fixed  my  eyes  ; 
I  looked  at  the  beautiful  well-grown  ears  of  the  Hare  : 
it 's  quite  a  pleasure  to  see  how  long  they  are  ;  it  almost 
seemed  to  me  as  if  I  saw  myself  in  the  days  of  my  child- 
hood.   And  so  I  voted  for  the  Hare.' 

'  But,'  said  the  Fly, '  I  'm  not  going  to  talk,  I'm  only  going 
to  say  something.  I  know  that  I  have  overtaken  more 
than  one  hare.  Quite  lately  I  crushed  the  hind  legs  of  one. 
I  was  sitting  on  the  engine  in  front  of  a  railway  train — I 
oiten  do  that,  for  thus  one  can  best  noticeone'sown  swiftness. 
A  young  hare  ran  for  a  long  time  in  front  of  the  engine  ; 
he  had  nc  idea  that  I  was  present ;  but  at  last  he  was 
obliged  to  give  in  and  spring  aside— and  then  the  engine 
crushed  his  hind  legs,  for  I  was  upon  it.  The  hare  lay  there, 
but  I  rode  on.  That  certainly  was  tionquering  him  !  But 
I  don't  count  upon  getting  the  prize  ! ' 

'  It  certainly  appears  to  rae,'  thought  the  Wild  Roho— 
but  she  did  not  say  it,  for  it  is  not  her  nature  to  give  her 
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opinion,  though  it  would  have  been  quite  »8  well  »f  shehad 
done  sci-' it  certainly  appears  to  me  that  the  sunburn 
ought  to  have  had  the  first  prize  and  the  second  too.    The 
sunbeam  flies  in  a  moment  along  the  enormous  path  from 
the  sun  to  ourselves,  and  arrives  m  such  strength  that  a 
nature  awakes  at  it ;   such  beauty  does  it  possess  that  all 
we  roses  blush  and  exhale  fragrance  m  its  presence.    Our 
worshipful  judges  do  not  appear  to  have  noticed  this  at 
all     If  I  were  the  sunoeam,  I  would  give  each  of  them 
a  sunstroke— but  that  would  only  make  them  mad,  and 
that  they  mav  become  as  things  stand.    I  say  nothing, 
thought  the  WUd  Rose.    '  May  peace  reign  m  the  forest ! 
It  is  glorious  to  blossom,  to  scent,  and  to  refresh— u)  live 
in  SOUK  and  legend.    The  sunbeam  will  outlive  us  all. 

•  What 's  the  first  prize  ? '  asked  the  Earthworm,  who 
had  overslept  the  time,  and  only  came  up  now. 

'  It  consists  in  a  free  admission  to  a  cabbage  garden, 
replied  the  Mule.  '  I  proposed  that  as  the  prize.  The  Hare 
was  decided  to  have  won  it,  and  therefore  I,  as  an  active 
and  reflective  member,  took  especial  notice  of  the  advantage 
of  him  who  was  to  get  it :  now  the  Hare  is  provided  for. 
The  Snail  may  sit  upon  the  fence  and  lick  up  moss  and 
sunshine,  and"  has  further  been  appointed  one  of  the  farst 
umpires  in  the  racing.  It  is  so  good  to  have  a  professional 
in  the  thing  men  call  a  committee.  I  must  say  I  expect  much 
from  the  future— we  have  made  so  good  a  beginmng. 


THE  BELL-DEEP 

'  Ding-dong  !  ding-dong  ! '  It  sounds  up  from  the 
•bell-deep'  in  the  Odense  River.  What  river  is  that? 
Every  child  in  the  town  of  Odense  knows  that  it  runs  at 
the  bottom  of  the  gardens  and  flows  on  under  the  wooden 
bridges  from  the  dam  to  the  water-mill.  In  the  nver 
grow  the  yellow  water  lilies  and  brown  feathery  reeds  ;  the 
dark  velvety  reed-mace  grown  there,  high  and  thick  ;  old 
and  decayed  willows,  slanting  and  tottering,  hang  far  out 
over  the  "stream  beside  the  monks'  meadow  and  by  the 
bleaching  ground  :    but  opposite  there  are  gardens  upon 
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gardens,  each  different  from  the  rest,  some  with  pretty 
owers  and  bowers  like  little  dolls*  pleasure  grounds, 
others  displaying  only  cabbage  and  other  kitchen  plants ; 
and  here  and  there  the  gardens  cannot  be  seen  at  all,  for 
the  great  elder  trees  that  spread  themselves  out  by  the 
bank,  and  hang  far  out  over  the  streaming  waters,  which 
are  deeper  here  and  there  than  an  oar  can  fathom.  Opposite 
the  old  nunnery  is  the  deepest  place,  which  is  called  the 
'  bell-deep ',  and  there  dweUs  the  '  River-man '.  He  sleeps 
through  the  day  while  the  sun  shines  down  upon  the  water  ; 
but  in  starry  and  moonlit  nights  he  shows  himself.  He 
is  very  old  :  grandmother  says  that  she  has  heard  her  own 
grandmother  tell  of  him  ;  he  is  said  to  lead  a  solitary  life, 
and  to  have  nobody  with  whom  he  can  converse  save  the 
great  old  church  Bell.  Once  the  Bell  hung  in  the  church 
tower  ;  but  now  there  is  no  trace  left  of  the  tower  or  of  the 
church,  which  was  called  St.  Alban's. 

'  Ding-dong  !  ding-dong  ! '  sounded  the  Bell,  when  the 
tower  still  stood  there ;  and  one  evening,  while  the  sun 
was  setting,  and  the  Bell  was  swinging  away  bravely,  it 
broke  loose  and  came  flying  down  through  the  air,  the 
brilliant  metal  shining  in  the  ruddy  beam. 

'  Ding-dong  1  ding-dong  !  Now  I'm  going  to  bed  ! ' 
sang  the  Bell,  and  flew  down  into  the  Odense  River  where 
it  is  deepest ;  and  that  is  why  the  place  is  called  the 
*  bell-deep '. 

But  the  Bell  got  neither  rest  nor  sleep.  Down  in  the 
River-man's  haunt  it  sounds  and  rings,  so  that  the  tones 
sometimes  pierce  upward  through  the  waters  ;  and  many 
people  maintain  that  its  strains  forebode  th'^  death  of 
some  one ;  bi '  thai  is  not  true,  for  then  the  Bell  is  only 
talking  with  the  River-man,  who  is  now  no  longer  alone. 

And  what  is  the  Bell  telling  ?  It  is  old,  very  old,  the 
story  goes  ;  it  was  there  long  before  grandmother's  grand- 
mother was  bom  ;  and  yet  it  is  but  a  child  in  comparison 
with  the  River-man,  who  is  an  old  quiet  personage,  an 
oddity,  with  his  hose  of  eel-skin,  and  his  scaly  jacket  with 
the  yellow  lilies  for  buttons,  and  a  wreath  of  reed  in  his  hair 
and  duckweed  in  his  beard,  and  that  is  not  very  pretty. 

What  the  Bell  tells  ?  To  repeat  it  all  would  require  years 
and  days  ;    for  year  by  year  it  is  telling  vhe  old  storirs, 
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sometimes  short  ones,  sometimes  long  ones,  according  to 

its  whim ;  it  tells  of  old  times,  of  the  dark  hard  times,  thus : 

•  In  the  church  of  St.  Alban,  the  monk  mounted  up  into 

the  tower  where  the  bell  hung.    He  was  young  and  hand- 
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some,  but  thoughtful  exceedingly.  He  looked  througn  the 
loophole  out  upon  the  Odense  River,  wh^n  the  bed  of  the 
water  was  yet  broad  and  the  monks*  meadow  was  still 
a  lake  :  he  looked  out  over  it,  and  over  the  rampart,  and 
over  the  nuns'  hill  opposite,  where  the  convent  lay,  and  the 
light  gleamed  forth  from  the  nun's  cell ;  he  had  known  the 
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nun  right  well,  and  he  thought  of  her,  and  his  heart  beat 
quicker  as  he  thought.    Ding-dong  !  ding-dong  ! ' 

Yes,  that  is  how  the  Bell  told  the  story. 

'  Into  the  tower  came  also  the  silly  man-servant  of  the 
bishop ;  and  when  I,  the  Bell,  who  am  made  ot  metal, 
rang  hard  and  loud,  and  swung  to  and  fro,  I  might  have 
beaten  out  his  brains.  He  sat  down  close  under  me,  and 
played  with  two  little  sticks  as  if  they  had  been  a  stringed 
mstrument ;  and  he  sang  to  it.  "  Now  I  may  sing  it  out 
aloud,  though  at  other  times  I  may  not  whisper  it.  I  may 
sing  of  everjrthing  that  is  kept  concealed  behind  lock  and 
bars.  There  it  is  cold  and  wet.  The  rats  are  eating  them 
up  alive  !  Nobody  knows  of  it !  Nobody  hears  of  it ! 
Not  even  now,  for  the  Bell  is  ringing  and  singing  its  loud 
Ding-dong  !  ding-dong  !  " 

'  There  was  a  King  ;  they  called  him  Canute.  He  bowed 
himself  before  bishop  and  monk  ;  but  when  he  offended  the 
free  peasants  with  heavy  taxes  and  hard  words,  they  seized 
their  weapons  and  put  him  to  flight  like  a  wild  beast.  He 
sought  shelter  in  the  church,  and  shut  gate  a!id  door  behind 
him.  The  violent  band  surrounded  the  church  ;  I  heard 
tell  of  it.  The  crows,  ravens,  an;,  magpies  started  up  in 
terror  at  the  yelling  and  shouting  that  sounded  around. 
They  flew  into  the  tower  and  out  again,  they  looked  down 
upon  the  throng  below,  and  they  also  looked  into  the 
windows  of  the  church,  and  screamed  out  aloud  what  they 
saw  there.  King  Canute  knelt  before  the  altar  in  prayer, 
his  brothers  Eric  and  Benedict  stood  by  him  as  a  guard  with 
drawn  swords ;  but  the  King's  servant,  tlie  treacherous 
Blake,  betrayed  his  master ;  the  throng  in  front  of  the  cnurch 
knew  where  they  could  hit  the  King,  and  (jno  of  them  flung 
a  stone  through  a  pane  of  glass,  and  the  King  lay  there  dead! 
The  cries  and  screams  of  the  savage  horde  and  of  the  birds 
sounded  through  the  air,  and  I  joined  in  it  also  ;  for  I  sang 
"  Ding-dong  !  ding-dong  !  " 

'  The  church  bell  hangs  high  and  looits  far  p  ound,  gets 
visits  from  the  birds  and  undei  stands  the  r  language  ; 
the  wind  roars  in  upon  i^  uhi'  igh  win'^lowi.  nm'  'ooj  holes  ; 
and  the  wind  knows  eve/  .hing,  for  lu  gets  it  i  om  the  air, 
which  encircles  all  living  tLii  50  ,  the  a^r  i.akea  its  way 
into  men's  lungs,  it  knows  e>  ^/*yth'ng  thtui  finds  nf  erance 
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there,  even'  word  and  every  sigh.  The  air  knows  it,  the 
Xd  tella  it,  and  the  chnrch  Bell  understands  his  tongue 
and  rings  it  out  into  the  world,  "  Ding-dong  !  dmg-dong  I 

'  But  it  was  too  much  for  me  to  hear  and  to  know  ; 
I  was  not  able  to  ring  it  out.  I  became  so  tired,  so  heavy, 
that  the  beam  broke,  and  I  flew  out  into  the  shinmg  air 
down  where  the  water  is  deepest  and  where  the  River- 
nian  Uves.  solitary  and  alone  ;  and  year  bv  year  I  tjell  him 
what  I  have  heard  and  what  I  know.    "  Ding-dong !  ding- 

Thus  it  sounds  out  of  the  bell-deep  in  the  Odense  River  : 
that  is  what  grandmother  told  us.  . 

But  our  schoolmaster  says  that  there  is  no  dcU  that 
rings  down  there,  for  it  can't  do  so  ;  and  that  no  River- 
man  dwells  there,  for  there  are  no  River-men  !  And  when 
all  the  other  church  bells  are  soundmg  sweetiy,  he  says 
*hat  it  is  not  really  the  bells  that  are  scunding,  but  that 
It  is  the  air  itaelf  wKich  sends  forth  the  notes  ;  and  grand* 
mother  said  to  us  that  the  Bell  itself  said  it  was  the  air  who 
told  it  him,  consequently  they  are  agreed  on  that  point, 

and  this  much  is  sure.  ,  .      i  *    4u,,coif  * 

'  Be  cautious,  cautious,  and  take  good  heed  to  tMyscit. 

thev  both  say.  ,         -i.  •    •     „„ 

The  air  knows  everything.  It  is  around  us,  it  is  m  us, 
it  talks  of  our  thoughts  and  of  our  deeds,  and  it  speaks 
longer  of  them  than  does  the  Bell  down  in  the  depth^  rt 
the  Odense  River  where  the  River-man  dwells  ;  it  rings 
it  out  into  the  vault  of  heaven,  far,  far  out  for  ever  and 
ever  till  the  heaven  bells  sound  '  Ding-dong  1  dmg-dong  ! 
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THE  WICKED  PRINCE 

There  was  once  a  wicked  and  arrogant  Prince.  His 
whole  ambition  was  to  conquer  all  the  countries  in  the 
world,  and  to  inspire  aU  men  with  fear.  He  went  about 
with  fire  and  sword,  and  his  soldiers  trampled  down  the 
corn  in  the  fields,  and  set  fire  to  the  peasants  houses,  so 
that  the  red  flames  licked  the  leaves  from  the  trees,  and 
the  fruit  hung  burned  on  the  black  charred  branches. 
With  her  naked  baby  in  her  arms,  many  a  poor  mother 
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took  refuge  behind  the  still  smoking  walls  of  her  burned 
house  ;  and  the  Roldiers  sought  for  her,  and  if  they  found 
her,  it  was  new  food  for  their  demoniac  fury  :  evil  spirits 
could  not  have  raged  worse  than  did  these  soldiers  ;  but 
the  Prince  thought  their  deeds  were  right,  and  that  it  must 
be  so.  Every  day  his  power  increased  ;  his  name  was 
feared  by  all,  and  fortune  accompanied  him  in  all  his 
actions.  From  conquered  towns  he  brought  vast  treasures 
home,  and  in  his  capital  was  heaped  an  amount  of  wealth 
unequalled  in  any  other  place.  And  he  ca  ined  gorgeouH 
palaces,  churches,  and  halls  to  be  built,  and  every  one  who 
saw  all  this  grandeur,  said,  '  What  a  great  Prince ! ' 
They  thought  not  of  the  misery  he  had  brought  upon 
other  lands  ;  thoy  heard  not  all  the  sighs  and  all  the 
nioanings  that  arose  from  among  the  demolished  towns. 

The  Prince  looked  upon  his  gold,  and  upon  his  mighty 
buildings,  and  his  thoughts  were  like  those  of  the  crowd. 
*    '  What  a  great  Prince  !    But,    I  must  have  more,  far 
more  !    No  power  may  be  equal  to  mine,  much  less  exceed 
it  I' 

And  he  made  war  upon  all  his  neighbours,  and  overcame 
them  all.  The  conquered  Kin^  he  caused  to  be  bound 
with  fetters  of  gold  to  his  chariot  when  he  drove  through 
the  streets  of  his  capital ;  when  he  banqueted,  those 
Kings  were  compelled  to  kneel  at  his  feet,  and  at  the  feet 
of  his  courtiers,  and  receive  the  broken  pieces  which  were 
thrown  to  them  from  the  table. 

At  last  the  Prince  caused  his  own  statue  to  be  set  up  in 
the  open  squares  and  in  the  roj  a-  palaces,  and  he  even 
wished  to  place  it  in  the  chuiches>  before  the  altars  ;  but 
the  priests  said, 

*  Prince,  thou  art  mighty,  but  Heaven  is  mightier,  and 
we  dare  not  do  it.* 

'  Good  :  then,*  said  the  Prince,  '  I  will  vanquish  Heaven 
likewise.* 

And  in  his  pride  and  impious  haughtiness  he  causbd  an 
ingenious  ship  to  be  built,  in  which  he  could  sail  through 
the  air :  it  was  gay  to  behold,  like  the  tail  of  a  peacock, 
and  seemed  to  l)e  studded  with  thousands  of  eyes  ;  but  each 
eye  was  the  muzzle  of  a  gun.  The  Prince  sat  in  the  midst 
of  the  ship,  and  needed  only  to  press  on  a  spring,  and 
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a  thousand  bullets  flew  out  on  all  sides,  while  the  gun 
SarrSs  were  reloaded  immediately.     Hundreds  of  eagles 
weW  harnessed  in  front  of  the  ship,  and  m  this  wayjio  now 
flew  towards  the  sun.     Deep  lay  the  ea^^h  below  hi.u! 
With  its  mountains  and  forests,  it  seemed  but  a  ploughed 
fie  d  where  the  green  peeps  out  from  the  overturned  grass 
turf     soon  it  appeared  only  like  a  flat  map ;  and  at  last 
t  lai  completely^hidden  in  rrUt  and  cloud     Ever  higher 
flew  the  eagles,  up  into  the  air  ;  then  one  of  the  mnuraerable 
anIelB  appeared      The  wicked  Prince  hurled  thousands 
of  bullets  W^inst  him  ;   but  the  bullets  sprang  back  from 
the  angel's  shining  pinions,  and  fell  down  like  hail-stones  ; 
but  a  drop  of  bloU  one  single  drop,  fell  from  one  of  the 
whit^  wing-feathers,  and  this  drop  fell  upon  the  ship  in 
which  the  Prince  sat,  and  burned  its  way  deep  into  the 
shin  and  weighing  like  a  thousand  hundredweight  of  lead, 
drSg^  Clin  the  ship  in  headlong  fall  towards  the  earth; 
theTtrongest  pinions  of  the  eagles  broke  ;  the  wind  roared 
round  the  Prince's  head,  and  the  clouds-formed  from 
the  smoke  of  burned  cities-drew  themselves  together 
in  threatening  shapes,  like  huge  sea-crabs  stretching  forth 
heir  claws  and  nippers  towards  him  like  rdling  masses  o 
rock  and  fire-vomiting  dragons,  till  the  Pnnce  lay  half 
dead  in  the  ship,  which  at  last  remained  hanging  in  the 
thick  branches  of  a  forest.  .  t  i  „„,, 

'  I  wUl  conquer  Heaven  ! '    said  the  Pnnce.       I  have 
sworn  it,  and  my  will  miist  be  done  ! ' 

And  for  seven  years  he  caused  his  men  to  work  at 
making  ships  for  sailing  through  the  air.  and  had  thunder- 
bolts made  of  the  hardest  steel,  for  he  wished  to  storm 
the  fortress  of  Heaven  ;  out  of  all  his  dommions  he  gathered 
armies  together,  so  that  when  they  were  drawn  up  in  rank 
and  file  they  covered  a  space  of  several  miles.    The  armies 
went  on  board  the  ships,  and  the  Prince  approached  his 
own  vessel.    Then  there  was  sent  out  against  him  a  swarm 
of  gnats,  a  single  swarm  of  little  gnats.    The  swarm  buzzed 
round  the  Prince,  and  stung  his  face  and  hands  ^  rag»ng 
with  anger,  he  t'rew  his  sword  and  struck  all  round  him  ; 
but  he  only  struck  the  empty  air,  for  he  could  not  hit  the 
gnats.     Then  he  commanded  his  people  to  bring  costly 
hangings,  and  to  wrap  them  around  him,  so  that  no  gnat 
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might  further  sting  him  ;  and  the  servants  did  as  he  com- 
manded them.  But  a  single  gnat  had  attached  itself  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  hangings,  and  crept  into  the  ear  of  tue 
Prince,  and  stang  him  there.    It  burned  like  fire,  and  the 
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poison  penetrated  to  his  brain :  like  a  madman  he  tore  the 
hangings  from  his  body,  tore  his  clothes  and  danced  about 
naked  before  the  eyes  of  his  rude,  savage  soldiers,  who 
now  jeered  at  the  mad  Prince  who  wanted  to  overcome 
Heaven,  and  who  himself  was  conquered  by  one  single  little 
gnat. 


THE  WIND  TELLS  ABOUT  WALDEMAR 
DAA  AND  HIS  DAUGHTERS 

When  the  wind  sweeps  across  the  grass,  the  held  has 
a  ripple  like  a  pond,  and  when  it  sweeps  across  the  com 
the  field  waves  to  and  fro  like  a  sea.  That  is  called  the 
wind's  dance  ;  but  hear  it  tell  stories  ;  it  sings  them  out, 
and  how  different  it  sounds  in  the  tree-tops  in  the  forest, 
and  through  the  loopholes  and  clefts  and  cracks  in  walls  I 
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Do  vou  see  how  the  wind  drives  the  clouds  up  yoiitlcr, 
like  a  flock  of  sheep  ?    Do  you  hear  how  the  wind  howls 
down  here  through  the  open  gate,  Uke  a  watchman  blowing 
his  horn  ?    With  wonderful  tones  he  whistles  and  screams 
down  the  chimney  and  into  the  fireplace  I   The  fire  crackles 
and  flares  up,  and  shines  far  into  the  room,  and  the  little 
place  is  warm  and  snug,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  sit  there 
listenmg  to  the  sounds.   Let  the  Wind  speak,  for  he  knows 
plenty  of  stories  and  fairy  tales,  many  more  than  are 
knovm  to  any  of  us.    Just  hear  what  the  Wind  can  teU. 
'  Huh— uh— ush  !  rorr  along  ! '    That  is  the  burden  of 

the  sons 

'  By  the  shores  of  the  Great  Belt  Ues  an  old  mansion 
with  thick  red  walls.'  says  the  Wind.  '  Iknow  every  stone 
m  it :  I  saw  it  when  it  still  belonged  to  the  castle  of  Marsk 
Stie  on  the  promontory.  But  it  had  to  be  pulled  down, 
and  the  stone  was  used  agam  for  the  walls  of  a  new  mansion 
in  another  place,  the  baronial  mansion  of  Borreby,  which 
still  stands  by  the  coast. 

'  I  knew  them,  the  noble  lords  and  ladies,  the  changmg 
races  that  dwelt  there,  and  now  I'm  going  to  tell  about 
Waldemar  Daa  and  his  daughters.  How  proudly  he 
carried  himself-he  was  of  royal  blood  !  He  could  do  more 
than  merely  hunt  the  stag  and  empty  the  wme-can.  it 
shall  be  done,"  he  was  accustomed  to  say. 

'  His  wife  walked  proudly  in  gold-embroidered  garments 
over  the  polished  marble  floors.  The  tapestnes  were 
fforgeous,  the  furniture  was  expensive  and  artistically 
Sarved.  She  had  brought  gold  and  silver  plate  with  her 
into  the  house,  and  there  was  German  beer  m  the  cellar. 
Black  fiery  horses  neighed  in  the  stables.  There  was 
a  wealthy  look  about  the  house  of  Borreby  at  that  time, 
when  wealth  was  still  at  Home  there. 

•  Children  dwelt  there  also  ;  three  dainty  maidens,  laa, 
Joanna,  ^p.d  Anna  Dorothea:    I  have  never  forgotten 

then*  naiix-is.  •      la 

•  They  were  rich  people,  noble  people,  bom  m  affluence, 

nurtured  in  afiluence.  j  .1       u 

•  Huh— sh  !  roar  along  ! '  sang  the  Wind  ;  and  then  he 

continued :  ,  .      , ,    u  ^.u 

'  I  did  not  see  here,  as  m  other  great  noble  houses,  the 
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lute,  and  sangT^L  so^L  w^^T^i  °"  *^«  ^^"ndi" 
melodies,  but^somjs  of  I  strli  i  "S*  ^i^^^'  °^^  ^"^^ 
hospitality:  ^^uLhed^^^tJ^''^'  H^^.^as  We  an 
the  music  8o3S^ThTiS?i  !  ^  ?T  ^'^"^  ^*'  ^^^  neai 

ie  to  droZ  thf  not'^saflh'i'^^^^  ^'^^^^  ^^  "« 
Hnd  haughtiness    and  !;ioi    "^®  ^"^^-      Ostentation 

how  the  sU^^^ere  beingT™  iTed  bv  tr''"""  "^  «^' 

neSruli-dl^SzES^^^^^ 

forest  the  splendid  olSstsTu  le^"^'^'  "'^"^  *^^ 

colleX'^ZLSrannn^y^  '5'  neighbourhood  were 

the  largest  anrdriesHhev^onM^^*^/^^^^^    *^^  «*^  t^^s  ; 

village,  and  piledTem  3^^^         ^°^  **!fy  ^™^  ^^  the 

and  iin  and  mai^s  danceS^  si^S  T^  '"*  *?""^  «^  ^  ' 
blazing  pile.  danced,  smging  in  a  circle  round  the 

^^h^ ^i^.^"%S't:fy^''''  If^'^'^i  '  ^"*  I  quietly 
somestoftheZn  Nerval  a^df^  ^''^k?*'*  5^  the  hand- 
blazed  up  higher  thaTc^' the  ^rt'J**'"^^^^ 
chosen  one,  and  bore  the  nami!.f  «.  ^  '''''^  ^®  ^»s  '^^^ 
choose  his  Str^t  lamb  fir.f  r  °^  ^*'«^t-goat,  and  might 
there  was  miXanreioS/  Z  f""??^  *\"  "^"^^  '  *^<J 
rich  mansion  of  Bor^ehy      ^'  ^^^'  *^*^  *^^^^  ^*«  i°  the 

he:ihL'lrgh^i^tt^^^^^  r--'  -th 

horses.  Theda^gS^er^y^infanTff^  .«^^ 

blossoms,  rose,  lily,  and  pai  hSh     Th^^  .^'"'^'''^ 

:nrofle*"^Tn  ori^Zk"^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 
honour  :  tre^Si^us  la^^^^^^^  «  *^"^  «P«^  *«  <^«  ^er 

stiff  in  the  stalk  ^  ^^""^^  *  ^°™  *h*t  was  rather 

'Rose,  lily,  and  pule  hyacmth ;    yes.  I  saw  them  aU 
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three !  Whoso  lambkins  will  they  one  day  become  ? 
thought  I ;  their  Street-goat  will  be  a  eallant  knight, 
perhaps  a  Prince.    Huh — sh  !  hurry  along  T  hurry  along  ! 

'  Yes,  the  carriage  rolled  on  with  them,  and  the  peasant 
people  resumed  their  dancing.  They  rode  that  summer 
through  all  the  villages  round  about.  But  in  the  night, 
when  I  rose  again,'  said  the  Wind,  '  the  very  noble  lady 
lay  down,  to  rise  again  no  more  :  that  thing  came  upon 
her  which  comes  upon  all — there  is  nothing  new  in  that. 

'  Waldemar  Daa  stood  for  a  space  silent  and  thoughtful. 
"  The  proudest  tree  can  be  bowed  without  being  broken," 
said  a  voice  within  him.  His  daughters  wept,  and  all  the 
people  in  the  mansion  wiped  their  eyes ;  but  Lady  Daa 
had  driven  away — and  I  drove  away  too,  and  rushed  along, 
huh — sh  ! '   said  the  Wind. 

I  returned  again ;  I  often  returned  again  over  the 
Island  of  Fyen  and  the  shores  of  the  Belt,  and  I  sat  down 
by  Borreby,  by  the  splendid  oak  wood ;  there  the  heron 
made  his  nest,  and  wood-pigeons  haunted  the  place,  and 
blue  ravens,  and  even  the  black  stork.  It  was  still  spring  ; 
some  of  them  were  yet  sitting  on  their  eggs,  others  had 
already  hatched  their  young.  But  how  they  flew  up,  how 
they  cried  !  The  axe  sounded,  blow  upon  blow  :  the  wood 
was  to  be  felled.  Waldemar  Daa  wanted  to  build  a  noble 
ship,  a  man-of-war,  a  three-decker,  which  the  King  would 
be  sure  to  buy  ;  and  therefore  the  wood  must  be  felled,  the 
landmark  of  the  seamen,  the  refuge  of  the  birds.  The  hawk 
started  up  and  flew  away,  for  its  nest  was  destroyed  ; 
the  heron  and  all  the  birds  of  the  forest  became  homeless, 
and  flew  about  in  fear  and  in  anger  :  I  could  well  under- 
stand how  they  felt.  Crows  and  jackdaws  croaked  aloud 
as  if  in  scorn.  "  From  the  nest !  from  the  nest,  far,  far  1  " 
'  Far  in  the  interior  of  the  wood,  where  the  swarm  of 
labourers  were  working,  s^ood  Waldemar  Daa  and  his 
three  daughters ;  and  all  laughed  at  the  wild  cries  of 
the  birds  ;  only  one,  the  youngest,  Anna  Doi-othea,  felt 
grieved  in  her  heart ;  and  when  they  made  preparations 
to  fell  a  tree  that  was  almost  dead,  and  on  whose  naked 
branches  the  black  stork  had  built  his  nest,  whence  the 
little  storks  were  stretching  out  their  heads,  she  begged 
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g"ft  pride  ;  hU  ey^„^S^^lj!?,SV°"'  "J^^S"'  ''»'  »' 
and  Waldemur Dai  WMfond  «f  ???  ^"  ."Y  '='«™'"  Jio  was, 

years  old  ;  and  ShehJw  .  l^'i*"?  "'*»  ""w  «t«n 

were  to  go  as  T^tt^Z.^^^'  *?••  ■?*»  ^'^"'»  ^e  and  Ida 

happenel.imeShidX^^Sfi'  '1?''*  ¥«<»  1»™ 
anS  =:,=,,ts  with  forest  aSd^rf^R^^'?"^ "■"!»«». 
head,  the  a«hitect^i^to^*fc  J?"'k"JP"*  °i  ^  ^^ 
what  business  has  a  mS„^  f  ST' ""!:?  •  ""1.  "deed, 
cranes  ?  Huh-sh  '  iS^^  take  part  in  a  dance  of 
too,  for  he  waTnot  alKTl  ""f^'  *""'  •■«  '=«««'«d  away 

twt^2t'LiS»-:r -- -i«Ct  the  stable; 

i  ueara  all  that,  said  the  Winri     «  t 
gentlemen  throueh  the  on«n  ^!;  ^^  accompanied  the 

straw  li:.e  bars  Teold  KAT?  ^'^^  «*'«^ed  blades  of 
wanted  to  ha^  «ol§  andfhf  J^^""  f^^^.  Waldemar  Daa 
Ws.  and  thatis  S^hytet^^^  ^"J  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

bint  was  not  takfin    La  P'*"®**  **iem  so  much ;  but  the 

bought.   irrL'SoTthe'sS^'^'^L'^"  «^P^^  not 
a  Noah's  ark  tSfnever  'o?  trir'^°^"'^*^'^o*«i«. 

and'Th f^arr'^^itJ^t.f ?,i^^^  we/ctr.d  with  snow 
tothecoast/coSuldfhe  Win^  ^' rn'  '^V  ^^^"  "P  ^^ 
all  as  black  as  might  ^  weaffln  , ''^^^^'''^  rav-ns  came, 
on  the  dead,  desert^d.tnS^lf'felf,'"^'  ^'^l  ^"«^^^ 
in  hoarse  accents  of  the  wood  ?h«?  7       ^^°'^'  ^""^  °«>aked 

pretty  birds'  nests  dertZedandTh?n>r^^  ""^  '^'  ""^"^ 
left  without  a  home  ;  and  all  for  fH«  i^  ^i^^  young  ones 
Of  lumber,  that  proud  ^Spl'rnlttned'f^'x^L^^*  '^* 
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'  I  made  the  snow-flakes  whirl,  and  the  snow  lay  like 
great  waves  high  around  the  ship,  and  drifted  over  it. 
I  let  it  hear  my  voice,  that  it  might  know  what  a  storm 
has  to  say.  Certainly  I  did  my  part  towards  teaching  it 
seamanship.    Huh — sh  !   push  along  ! 

'  And  the  winter  passed  away ;  winter  and  summer, 
both  passed  away,  and  they  are  still  passing  away,  even  as 
I  pass  away ;  as  the  snow  whirls  along,  and  the  apple- 
blossom  wlurls  along,  and  the  leaves  fall — away  !  away  I 
away  ! — and  men  are  passing  away  too  I 

*  But  the  daughters  were  still  young,  and  little  Ida  was 
a  rose,  as  fair  to  look  upon  as  on  the  day  when  the  architect 
saw  her.  I  often  seized  her  long  brown  hair,  when  she 
stood  in  the  garden  by  the  apple-tree,  musing,  and  not 
heeding  how  I  strewed  blossoms  on  her  hair,  and  loosened  it, 
while  she  was  gazing  at  the  red  sun  and  the  golden  sky, 
through  the  dark  underwood  and  the  trees  of  the  garden. 

'  Her  sister  was  bright  and  slender  as  a  lily.  Joanna  had 
height  and  stateliness,  but  was  like  her  mother,  rather  stiff 
in  the  talk.  She  was  very  fond  of  walking  through  the 
great  hall,  where  hung  the  portraits  of  her  ancestors. 
The  women  were  painted  in  dresses  of  silk  and  velvet,  with 
a  tiny  little  hat,  embroidered  with  pearls,  on  their  plaited 
hair.  They  were  handsome  women.  Their  husbands  were 
in  steel,  or  in  costly  cloaks  lined  with  squirrel's  skin  ; 
they  wore  little  ruffs,  and  swords  at  their  sides,  but  not 
buckled  to  their  hips.  Where  would  Joanna's  picture 
fird  its  place  on  that  wall  some  day  ?  and  how  would 
he  look,  her  noble  lord  and  husband  ?  This  is  what  she 
thought  of,  and  of  this  she  spoke  softly  to  herself.  I  heard 
it  as  I  swept  into  the  long  hall  and  turned  round  to  come 
out  again. 

'  Anna  Doroth«5a,  the  pale  hyacinth,  a  child  of  fourteen, 
was  quip',  and  thoughtful ;  her  great  deep-blue  eyes  had 
a  musing  look,  but  the  childlike  smile  still  played  around 
her  lips  :  I  was  not  able  to  blow  it  away,  nor  did  I  wish 
to  do  so. 

*  We  met  in  the  garden,  in  the  hollow  lane,  in  the  field 
and  meadow  ;  she  gathered  herbs  and  flowers  which  she 
knew  would  be  useful  to  her  father  in  concocting  the  drinks 
and  drops  he  distilled.    Waldemar  Daa  was  arrogant  and 
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df^r'^TW  ^^  "^^^  ^^''^  *  ^®*™^^  "»*«.  a^d  knew  a  meat 
deal.  That  was  no  secret,  and  many  opiii'  .  weiv  LnrSTfJ 
oonoermng  it.  In  his  chimney  there^wS?^      ^In?n  s^mZ- 

fV,o  fl*^^*  "  why  the  chimney  was  always  smoldnff  thereforp 

cited," thr^™ wt  B^t'c^fh*'^."""'" '^ **"« 

that  .^Vou^^aU  I'Si.  ^'ttZtt^'t^Z'X^ 

was  the..   I  tWled  tXi^S^o:^'rou^^ Zlt^Z 
of  the  tower,  and  it  creaked  like  the  snoring  of  the  wa^r 

poverty'iS^TheTw''''r  ;K"""y  "'"^  *■"»  ™*^  ™« t£: 

anrtln^h!  I  !5  taWe-oIoth  ;  poverty  sat  in  the  wardrobe 
and  m  the  larder ;  the  door  fell  oft  its  hinges  orach  and 
fissnres  made  their  appearance,  and  I  went  to  S  ™t  »f 
pleasure  ;  and  that  is  how  I  know  all  aCt  i^  ** 

nfahTf  ri,  T  •  ..  """^  ^^-  »""<*  sorrow  and  sleepless 
t^fe  the  ka>r  became  grey,  in  his  beard  and  atoSd  Us 

^l* '  ^  '>'"  .*"™«<'  P»'«  »nd  yellow,  a!  iT  e™s 
looked  greedily  for  the  gold,  the  desired  gold.  ^ 

1  mew  the  smoke  and  ashes  into  his  face  and  beard  • 
debt  came  instead  of  gold.    I  sang  through  the  Kn 
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window-panes  and  the  yawning  clefts  in  the  walls.  I  blew 
into  the  chests  of  drawers  belonging  to  the  daughters, 
wherein  lay  the  clothes  that  had  b^ome  faded  and  thread- 
bare from  being  worn  over  and  over  again.  That  was  not 
the  song  that  had  been  sung  at  the  children's  cradle.  The 
lordly  life  had  changed  to  a  life  of  penury.  I  was  the  only 
one  who  sang  aloud  in  that  castle,'  said  the  Wind.  *'l 
snowed  them  up,  and  they  say  snow  keeps  people  warm. 
They  had  no  wood,  and  the  forest  from  which  they  might 
have  brought  it  was  cut  down.  It  was  a  biting  frost.  I 
rushed  in  through  loopholes  and  passages,  over  gables  and 
roofs,  that  I  might  be  brisk.  They  were  lying  in  bed 
because  of  the  cold,  the  three  high-bom  daughters,  and 
their  father  was  crouching  under  his  leathern  coverlet. 
Nothing  to  bite,  nothing  to  burn — there  was  a  life  for  high- 
bor  -^  »1e  !  Huh-sh  !  let  it  go  !  But  that  is  what  my 
Lo .  ,ould  not  do — he  could  not  let  it  go. 

.<:••  winter  comes  spring,"  he  said.  "  After  want, 
good  .,uues  will  come,  but  they  must  be  waited  for  !  Now 
my  house  and  lands  are  mortgaged,  it  is  indeed  high  time  ; 
and  the  gold  will  soon  come.    At  Easter  !  " 

'  I  heard  how  he  spoke  thus,  looking  at  a  spider's  web. 
"  Thou  diligent  little  weaver,  thou  dost  teach  me  persever- 
ance. Let  them  tear  thy  web,  and  thou  wilt  begin  it 
again  and  complete  it.  Let  them  destroy  it  again,  and 
thou  wilt  resolutely  begin  to  work  again — again !  That 
is  what  we  must  do,  and  that  will  repay  itself  at  last." 

*  It  was  the  morning  of  Easter-day.  The  bells  and  the 
sun  seemed  to  rejoice  in  the  sky.  The  master  had  watched 
through  the  night  in  feverish  excitement,  and  had  been 
melting  and  cooling,  distilling  and  mixing.  I  heard  him 
sighing  like  a  soul  in  despair ;  I  heard  him  praying,  and 
I  noticed  how  he  held  his  breath.  The  lamp  was  burned 
out,  but  he  did  not  notice  it.  I  blew  at  the  fire  of  coals, 
and  it  threw  its  red  glow  upon  his  ghastly  white  face, 
lighting  it  up  with  a  glare,  and  his  sunken  eyes  looked 
forth  wildly  out  of  their  deep  sockets — but  they  jecame 
larger  and  larger,  as  though  they  would  burst. 

'  Look  at  th  alchemic  glass  !  It  glows  in  the  crucible, 
red-hot,  and  pure  and  heavy  !  He  lifted  it  with  a  trembling 
hand,  and  cried  with  a  trembling  voice,  "  Gold  !  gold  !  " 
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accompanied  him  th^igh  the^^^^  ^ '«.  and 

sat  shivering.     His  coat  wa!  IZd^J^^'^^K^' ^u^"«^*«« 
there  were  ashes  in  his  beard^^^^   u^*^  *«^®«.  and 
He  stoo  ^  straight  up  and  h^^w        1?  ^  ^^^^g^^d  hair, 
in  the  .  ittle  glass     "Fn„«i   ^^  ^^^^^^  treasuri  on  high 
shouted,  and  afiin  held  doft  th«'T^  '-^^^'  «°^d  '  ''he 
sunshine  ;   but  his  3  tremW^/"'!i'?J^*  '^  fl««h  in  the 
fell  clattering  t.>  the"^*!;^^'  b?oki^?  ?^'^^°1^^  «^^«« 
pieces  ;   and  the  last  bubble  of  ?;    k    ®  '""^  ^  thousand 
Hu-uh-ush  !  rushing  away  land  T  n.Tr''  ^^^  ^"^^  ' 
gold-maker's  house.        ^  ^  "^^®**  a^ay  from  the 

com^and^^tre^^^^^  and  the  mist 

branches.  I  came  back  iT^sh^Sirit  ^T!  ^^  ^^^^ss 
air,  swept  the  skv  clear  «^5  ^^^'  ^^^^  through  the 
which  is  certainl7  no  S4arjlM?P^  *^^  ^  t^gs- 
^ne     Then  the  J  Z  Shir  fe  o*;""'  ^"*  .^*  "^^^  »>« 

the  house  and  e^rytLJTt  .n'n?-'^?.*^^  mortgage  ^f 
drummed  against  thV  b?4en  Z^nS'""^  ^  ^  P^^^et.  I 
the  dd  rottin  doora.  and  wSstSlr'^T''  *^^*  ^g^i««t 
--huh  sh  ;  ove  R'amel  was  ^t^"g?  "'^"^  ^^^  rifts 
stay  there.  Ida  and  An  T^L^  ^  ^  encouraged  to 
stood  pale  and  proud^nd^rw^rPl*^^**^^^^  '  Jo^mm 
what  could  that  avii?^  Ove  r!^T^  f^  ^*  bled-but 
Waldemar  Daa  to  remain  ;»,?'      ^^"^^^  ^^^^red  to  allow 

We  but  no  thLt  wr^gi^e^himrT  *"i*^^  ^^^  ^"^^ 
to  hear  what  occurred!    I  saw  ^.f     ^^  oSer.    I  listened 
his  head  and  throw  it  hack  ^^Jh^""^^  gentleman  lift 
agamst  the  house  and  thfi  ?w  i  •     ^^^"^  ®^^^'  ^^^  I  nished 
that  one  of  the  tLckest  hr«n  J'"?  *i^«  ^^^  «"eh  force 
decayed  ;   and  thf^ch  SnJ^^,^^'  °^^  *^^*  ^-«  ^ot 
as  a  broom  when  anyone  ^Zd^  ^^^  ^V*^^  ^^^^nce 
Llo^  ^-d  sweeping  ou^tTSrw^sriXil^^^^^^^^^^ 

but'tlStrJt^da^y  ,tP^-- -'s  composure  ; 
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•  There  was  nothing  they  could  call  their  own  except 
the  clothes  they  wore  :  yes,  there  was  one  thing  more-- 
the  alchemist's  glass,  a  new  one  that  had  lately  been 
bought,  and  filled  with  what  had  been  gathered  up  from 
the  ground,  the  treasure  which  promised  so  much  but 
never  kept  its  promise.  Waldemar  Daa  hid  the  glass  in 
his  bosom,  and  taking  his  stick  in  his  hand,  the  once  rich 
gentleman  passed  with  his  daughters  out  of  the  house  of 
Borreby.  I  blew  cold  upon  his  heated  cheeks,  I  stroked 
his  grey  he&Td  and  his  long  white  hair,  and  I  sang  as  well  as 
1  could,—  Huh-sh!  gone  away  !  gone  away  !  "  And  that 
was  the  end  of  the  wealth  and  splendour. 

'  Ida  walked  on  one  side  of  the  old  man,  and  Anna  Dorothea 
°^  0  ^  '  Jo^^'^a  turned  round  at  the  entrance— 
why  ?  Fortune  would  not  turn  because  she  did  so.  She 
looked  at  the  old  walls  of  what  had  once  been  the  castJe 
of  Marsk  St.g,  and  perhaps  she  thought  of  his  daughters  : 
The  eldest  eave  the  youngest  her  hand. 
And  forth  they  went  to  the  far-off  land. 

Was  she  thinking  of  this  old  song  'i  Here  were  three  of 
them,  and  their  father  was  with  them  too.  They  walked 
along  the  road  on  which  they  had  once  driven  in  their 
splendid  carnage— they  walked  forth  as  beggars,  with 
their  father  and  wandered  out  into  the  open  field,  and 
mto  a  mud  hut,  which  they  rented  for  ten  marks  a  year— 
into  their  new  houst,  with  the  empty  rooms  and  empty 
vessels.  Crows  and  jackdaws  fluttered  above  them,  and 
cned  as  if  in  contempt,  "From  the  nest !  from  the  nest ! 
tar  !  far  !  as  they  had  done  in  the  wood  at  Borreby  when 
the  trees  were  felled. 

'Daa  and  his  daughters  could  not  help  hearing  it.  I 
blew  about  their  ears  for  what  use  would  it  be  that  they 
should  listen  ?  "^ 

'And  they  went  to  live  in  the  mud  hut  on  the  open 
held,  and  I  wandered  away  over  moor  and  field,  through 
bare  bushes  and  leafless  forests,  to  the  open  waters,  to  other 
lands— huh-uh-ush  !  away,  away  !— year  after  year !  ' 

Tht  WinTtdi'^  Waldemar  Daa  and  his  daughters  prosper  ? 
•  The  one  I  saw  last,  yes,  for  the  last  time,  was  Anna 
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K»t ;  she  knew  all    ''^^^''^^-    She  hved  longer  than  the 

fini'^rtrs?  t'jieaj;  'tTt's  ^^^^^'  «^-^  *^e 

jecting  gables  ;    the  smote   c^me  urLi"t^  f'^  P™' 
chimney.     The   Dean's    Mnf?«  T^   ^  ^^^^  ^'""i  tl»e 
daughters  sat  in  the  ba/^  idow^anS"?   ^^  *^*"*^^^ 
hawthorn  hedge  of  the  o-aiX^  *     '  *?^  ,^°^^®<^  ^^er  the 
What  were  thef  Ic^fc^  af ?   tL v  l^S^  *^'  .^''^^  *»^ath- 
out  there,  on  the  hut  wWch  J^  Ji     ^f?  ^f?  *^^  «*«^k'«  nest 
consisted'of  moss  and  ho^iI'S  ^^°fV*^""«  ^'^ '  **^«  «>«f 
there  at  all— the  stoik'^  ^-f  '  "  ^o  ^^'  *«  *  ~o^  existed 
it,  and  that  alone  w^^i'  IZJ^'"^^.^^  g^^^er  part  of 
in  order  by  the  stoTCSTf^^  ''''^''^°"'  ^°'  ''  ^^«  ^ept 

I  mJSlrg^S  ^tu}'^,^:?^^.'  ^'S."2*  *o  ^  inched  : 
of  the  stork?  Z^he  L  hi  w^^"1i  '  ^°'  **»«  sake 
though  it  was  a  blot  UD^n  the  1  w  ^"  *S?^^  *«  stand, 
to  drive  the  stork  a,S^  tW^n^T-    S^^^  ^^  ^o*  like 

standing,  and  the  pooTwimarwh^dh^^^^^  ^*«  ^«^* 

to  stay :  she  had  the  E^San  Ji^  i*  V  T^f  *"r^ 
or  was  it  perchance  hTrr\SZ^  ^^^  ^  *^nk  for  that : 
interceded  for  thr^est  of  ^71?*' JT*T  «**«  ^^^  once 
of  Borreby  ?  a"  t^t  ?Lf  she  th^'^*^"'  ^°  *^«  ^«^«* 
a  young  child,  a  pale  hCfnth  in  f^  ^u  "^^r"'  ^^« 
remembered  all  that  riffht  weH  ^  J  }^  "??  ^*"^^°-  She 
'  "  Oh  !    oh  »  "    Yes    r^ii  ^  ^^^*  Iterothea. 

moaningintherusheslkS^  ''OHt\?^f  f^«  ™d 
"  no  bells  sounded  at  thv  b,^  w  S^  '  ""M'  ^he  sighed, 
schoolboys  did  nof  eZn  S'n  «^  f^^^  '^^^^^ 

lord  of  Borreby  was  I^d  in  ??  ?fu^™  ^^^"  ^^^e  fo^r 
thing  has  an  end  even  mi^rv  l- ^^  ^.  '".'*  ''  ^^'  every' 
of  a  peasant.  That  wSTffA  ?f  *^''  ^"^^  '^ame  the  wife 
fatheCthat  the  h^blS^  of  «  !f^^t.*"^^  *hat  befeU  our 
a  miserable  serf  whom  th^  r.  ^^"/^*«'  ^^  l"s  should  be 
wooden  horsffoV  ZShmen^Tr  *°'  "°"^1  °^°"«*  °°  ^^ 
ground  now.  And  tK Ir?  1  li '?P?^f  >  ^'«  "'^^^^  the 
wretch  that  I  am !    Grant  m  J  f  W  ?'  *^^'  L^* '?  "°*  «nded  yet, 

'  That  was  iSna  Dorothea wfr^^l^^ 
which  was  left  stand,-&e  SkHfTh^l^*^^^  ^"* 
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*  I  took  pity  on  the  fairest  of  the  sisters,  said  the  Wind. 
'  Her  courage  was  like  that  of  a  man,  and  in  man's  clothes 
she  took  service  as  a  sailor  on  board  a  ship.  She  was 
sparing  of  words,  and  of  a  d  -k  countenance,  but  %dlling 
at  her  work.  But  she  dj. i  .lot  now  how  to  climb ;  so  I  blew 
her  overboard  before  anj'^ody  found  out  that  she  was 
a  woman,  and  that  was  well  done  of  me  ! '  said  th  ^  Wind. 

'  On  such  an  Easter  morning  as  that  on  which  Waldemar 
Daa  had  fancied  that  he  had  found  the  red  gold,  I  heard 
the  tones  of  a  psalm  under  the  stork's  nest,  among  the 
crumbling  walls— it  was  Anna  Dorothea's  last  song. 

•  There  was  no  window,  only  a  hole  in  the  wall.  The  sun 
rose  up  like  a  mass  of  gold,  and  looked  throufh.  What 
a  splendour  he  diffused  !  Her  eyos  nd  her  rt  were 
breaking—but  that  they  would  have  &  ne  even  the  sun 
had  not  shone  that  morning  on  her. 

'  The  stork  covered  her  hut  tUl  her  death.  I  sang  at 
her  grave  I '  said  the  Wind.  '  I  r  i..'»  at  he:  i"  other's  grave  • 
I  know  where  his  grave  is,  and  t  r  ce  hent  m,  and  nobody 
else  knows  it. 

'  New  times,  changed  times  !  The  old  high  road  now 
runs  through  cultivated  fields;  the  new  road  winds 
among  the  trim  ditches,  and  soon  the  railway  will  come  with 
Its  tram  of  carriages,  and  rush  over  the  graves  which  are 
forgotten  like  the  names— hu-ush  !   passed  away  !   passed 

'That  is  the  story  of  Waldemar  Daa  and  his  daughters. 
Tell  it  better,  any  of  you,  if  you  know  how  '  said  the  Wind, 
and  turned  away — and  he  was  gone. 
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THE  GIRL  WHO  TROD  ON  THE  LOAF 

The  story  of  the  girl  who  trod  on  the  loaf  to  avoid 
soiling  her  shoes,  and  of  the  misfortune  that  befell  this  girl 
18  well  known.    It  has  been  written,  and  even  printed. 

She  was  a  poor  child,  but  proud  and  presumptuous  ; 
there  was  a  bad  foundation  in  her,  as  the  -  ly^ng  is.  When 
she  was  quite  a  little  child,  it  was  her  delight  to  catoh  flies 
and  tear  off  their  wings,  so  as  to  make  them  into  creeping 
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wrap  of  pape?  toward  thSr  C  fnd^JT"  '"*'  "'  »  '"* 
seized  it,  and  held  it  fast  anr,„r^  *5°  P""'  ewatures 
.tragglingtogetfreefremthrl"""^  "  <"""  *■">  o™'. 
he  tut  «^e  w'?':  *»  "»*"«'  -M  little  Inger.    •  gee  how 

-a^pUra„1Xt''wr?e/^±n''™  better;  but  she 

''•"^u^ite„r»  -^^^"^^"^-  '"^ 

b«ak  it  I  •  her  oZ'LoterX'^ir?*i^,.«*r°°8  *" 
you  used  to  trample  on  my  apron  •^^;  i  f^  *  '"**'«  """• 
day  trample  on  my  heart  '  '  **"■  y°"  ""  ""e 

And  that  is  what  she  really  did 

Of '^r;:oX  It  t\iT&  L^nr^°^  -  the  w 

dressed  her  according^     SheToo^  J^^^  ^"^^ 

sumption  increased  °^^  ^®"'  ^^d  her  pre- 

toP?  '  Y^J'^^.^V^'S ^^o/''''''  ^^'  "^^«*--  -id 
^  And  she  went  too  but  it  w^  ^TJ^^T^^'  ^""S^^'' 
they  might  see  how  ^and  *h™ad  Ln  «^^\h^^<  that 
came  to  the  entrance^X^Sagf  and  fh«  '  **"*  T^^"  ^^^ 
men  and  maids  stood  there  chatdC«n^r"''«  *^"«^^«d- 
appeared  among  them  sitting  on  a  ^i   """  ^^'  «^  "bother 
a  faggot  of  stic^  Sre  her  fha?  XlX''^  ^'  T^'  ^'^^  ^th 
wood,  then  Inger  turned  Lk^.i?**  T^^^  "P  ^^  the 
Bhe,  who  was  so  fin^  dreS  IhonM  k'^*  ^f^"^^  ^^at 
a  ragged  woman,  who  t)iok«d^„'  f  f"^""^  ^°'  «<  n^other 

did  not  in  the  leisHeel^orry  fl  W^  V^'  ^2''^''    She 
was  only  annoyed.  ^  °'  ^^'''''S  turned  back,  she 

And  another  half-year  wAn+  k^       j  i. 
again,  'You  ought  to^aotrvo„rL  ^'''^  H'  '"^^t^^^  «aid 
parents,  Inger     T'llZ^L^J^^   ^°'^®'  *"^  visit  your  old 
loaf  that  yfu  miy  Sve  to  Thl^'^'f?*  ^^  ^  «^^*  ^^Taten 
glad  to  see  you  again  ^  ""  •    ^^^^  ^"  <'ertainly  be 

and  liTr  ^^nJ^.^L^L^'l^tr^^^^^^  -^  ^^oes, 
carefully,  that  she  might  te  cL^n  « n^  T'  ^^^^^S  very 
and  the.  .as  no  ^^L' ^  l^^t^^ltr^^^^^ 


■i^ar*  A>'- 
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the  place  where  the  footway  lod  across  the  marsh,  and  where 
there  was  mud  and  puddles,  she  threw  the  loaf  into  the 
mud,  and  trod  upon  it  to  pass  over  without  wettinr  her 
feet.  But  as  she  stood  there  with  one  foot  upon  the  loaf 
and  the  other  uplifted  to  step  farther,  the  loaf  sank  with 
her,  deeper  and  deeper,  till  she  disappeared  altogether. 


and  only  a  great  puddle,  from  which  the  bubbles  rose, 
remained  where  she  had  been. 

And  that 's  the  story. 

But  whither  did  Inger  go  ?  She  went  down  to  the 
marsh  woman,  who  is  always  brewing  there.  The  marsh 
woman  is  cousin  to  the  elf  maidens,  who  are  well  enough 
known,  of  whom  songs  are  sung,  and  of  whom  pictures 
are  painted  ;  but  concerning  the  marsh  woman  it  is 
only  known  that  when  the  meadows  steam  in  summer- 


7    .^^'^'"^^O^D  ON  THE  LOAF 

-?-nlb«SSrSdt.?siSS^^-     I"*"  the   „a«h 
endure  that  place  long    Atox^f   ^T?  •'  ■»<•  no  one  can 

an  odour  that  ahnost  tthl.  ^'  •'^^"7  '»i»l  therehl^ 
ba^ls  ,und  closer  etfofff  Td^^"^  =  "^  ^ 
a  little  opening  amoni?  thfim  !l'  ^^  wherever  there  is 
push  one's  wayfthen  one  ca^oti5r.S^^  which  one  St 

Among  this  company  did  TmrZ  ?  S'®  *"  '^  »  tangle  there 
mass  of  living  cLpTng  tfe  i*" '  *?^  *"  the*^hoSe 
shuddered  in  all  hS  iL£  f„ J1L'°  *^^  ^«W,  tharshe 
She  continued  fastened  to  the  ^L^^^.'**'^  ^^^  stiff 

3  ^^h-'itan^H?^-  ^r-'^st:  "- 

faUe^'f^i    '™"S  together  hastUfsMZ;  ^1.™^  "^ba 
lauen  to  the  ground  -and  «ii7k^^  spoken  words  that  had 

»nd  ruin  of  iSkind     Yes  "n&'^  ^  *»'  «>o  injS; 
to  weave,  and  to  strin<r  m'tf^^J  **  ^^^  kow  to  iw 
Catching  sight  of  rnm7 .1.       "'''  8™ndmother !  ' 

and^k  fnoC  tfe&f  »P  *«  ^onble  e^glass. 

a^^&'^^-P'-'-t-rto^tS^,^^^^^ 

tU  *;"*"^  "°  fhlt  toon"""""'""'  ~«<^»  «X 
te«i^/wh":SSiSf„»'«^^^^^^^^  The  visitor 
n^S^'^^<'*•  »»d  ^w  »  whote  cml  "l^y  8*''<»y  ''hen 

'"''^""'^-'^-«--^-ru:j3"«^rolS 
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feet,  and  these  webs  cut  like  wire,  and  bound  them  like 
bronze  fetters ;  and,  moreover,  there  was  an  eternal  ur.- 
rest  working  in  every  heart—a  miserable  unrest.  The  miser 
stood  there,  and  had  forgotten  the  key  of  his  strong  box, 
and  he  knew  the  key  was  sticking  in  the  lock.  It  would* 
take  too  long  to  describe  the  various  sorts  of  torture  that 
were  found  there  together.  Inger  felt  a  terrible  pain 
while  she  had  to  stand  there  as  a  statue,  for  she  was  tied 
fast  to  the  loaf. 

'  That 's  the  fruit  of  wishing  to  keep  one's  feet  neat  and 
tidy,'  she  said  to  herself.  '  Just  look  how  they're  all  starintr 
at  me ! '  ''  ^ 

Yes,  certainly,  the  eyes  of  all  were  fixed  upon  her,  and 
their  evil  thoughts  gleamed  forth  from  their  eyes,  and  they 
spoke  to  one  another,  moving  their  lips,  from  which  no  sound 
whatever  came  forth  :  they  were  very  horrible  to  behold. 

'  It  must  be  a  great  pleasure  to  look  at  me  ! '  thought 
Inger,  '  and  indeed  I  have  a  pretty  face  and  fine  clothes.' 
And  she  turned  her  eyes  ;  her  neck  was  too  stiff  to  turn. 
But  she  had  not  considered  how  her  clothes  had  been  soiled 
in  the  marsh  woman's  brewhouse.  Her  garments  were 
covered  with  mud  ;  a  snake  had  fastened  in  her  hair,  and 
dangled  down  her  back  ;  and  out  of  each  fold  of  her  frock 
a  great  toad  looked  forth,  croaking  like  an  asthmatic 
poodle.  That  was  very  unpleasant.  '  But  all  the  rest  of 
them  down  here  also  look  horrible,'  she  observed  to  herself, 
and  derived  consolation  from  the  thought. 

The  worst  of  all  was  the  terrible  hunger  that  tormented 
her.  But  could  she  not  stoop  and  break  off  a  piece  of  the 
loaf  on  which  she  stood  ?  No,  her  back  was  too  stiff,  her 
hands  and  arms  were  benumbed,  and  her  whole  body  was 
like  a  p?llar  of  stone  ;  she  was  only  able  to  turn  her  eyes  in 
her  head,  to  turn  them  quite  round,  so  that  she  could  see 
backwards  :  it  was  an  ugly  sieht.  And  then  the  flies  came 
up,  and  crept  to  and  fro  over  her  eyes,  and  she  blinked  her 
eyes,  but  the  flies  would  not  go  away,  for  they  could  not 
fly :  their  wings  had  been  pulled  out,  so  that  they  were 
converted  into  creeping  insects :  it  was  horrible  torment 
added  to  the  hunger,  forshe  felt  empty,  quite,  entirely  empty, 
n  this  lasts  much  longer,'  she  said,  '  I  shall  not  be  rhle 
to  bear  it. 
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face  and  neck,  down  on  ^  JK  ^7  ^^^'  '""^d  over  her 
and  then  another  tea" ^1,5^^°^^  °°,  ^^^h  she  stocS 
more.    Who  nught  te  wSnSl  f '''^'  ^^"''^^  ^y  m^ ' 
still  a  mother  in*  the  w^wT^Th J  /"^''  '.  ^*^  ^^^  S 
a  mother  weeps  for  Hpt  n?-w    i      *®*^  ^^  sorrow  whirh 
|Ae  child  ;   bnf  t£y  d'ont  iHi:r.  'J.^^^  *^^^'  ^"^  tJ 
Its  tonnent.    And  now  to  bear  tht'!'  *^7  ""J^  ^»<'^a8e 
and  yet  not  to  be  able  to  tonnK  *i,    ,  ^  unendurable  hunaer 
She  felt  as  if  she  had  C  feedt e  on  ^  ""l""^^^  '^'  ^^' 
tl?  *^"  ^«"°^  ^edtSfiakeTinT^'^'^^^^d  become 

all  ttrif ^.^^«  *^^*  wafsaid  ofVer  7^^  T""^'  t  ^^e 
an  that  she  heard  was  hard  anrl  iJ?i    ??  ^"  *b®  ^orld,  and 
wept  much  and  sorr^ed  for  Jer^^  Her  mother,  indeed, 
A  haughty  spirit  goes  Ufom  «%  n    ^m.*"  *^t  she  said 
Inger.    Tho„  fast  ^^ty^Zd  thl'J^i^'  T^  ^^^  "^i".' 

Her  mother  and  all  on  Sh  £^  "bother.' 
committed  ;  knewthatshe  £  fr^T  °^  *^«  ^^^  she  had 
had  sunk  and  disappeaSd  •  fl  ?i?'^^''  "?"«  ^^^  loaf,  and 
from  the  hill  besideXSLh      *^"  "^^^'^^  ^^^^  «e^n  i? 
mothSf  ^yl"l"  f -^ed  thy  mother,  Inger  '  said  th. 
'  Oh  thatThJd  ;Ll  °^^*  ?  ^^"^d  be  thi^^'    *'^  *^^ 
would  have  ^^n  f ar Itte^^^T.  ,"" i'  *^°««t*  I^ger  •   '  it 
weeping  now?'   '*' ^*<«r-    ^"*  what  use  is  my  mother's 
And  she  heard  Fim»  u 

kept  and  cherished  her  ifke^S  ™''  T"«»''  "h"  had 
was  a  sinful  child,  and  dM  n„?    J?""**'  "O"  «*«  she 

?  song  of  the  prond  Sri  w??  t^  "^  ""^^  »•»«  her 
her  shoes  cleaS,  and*^^he^arf^oS?^S  *^  '"*'  *«  C 
eTen|where.  ^^  "^o™  "ow  the  song  was  sung 

thought'  W  "'1  <S;t™,?'  •«"  ^  much  evil  for  that  i  • 

fo/eir.,rYes,'tn  fc^S^'  !«  P"»Sled^co. 
to  do.    Ah,  how  I'm  being  torts'*,  ^  "'""'^  "*  P^'^l-W 
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And  her  heart  became  harder  than  her  outward  form. 

'  Here  in  this  company  one  can't  even  become  better,* 
she  said,  'and  I  don't  want  to  become  better!  Look, 
how  they're  all  staring  at  me  ! '  And  her  heart  was  full  of 
anger  and  malice  against  all  men.  *  Now  they've  some- 
thing to  talk  about  at  last  up  yonder.  Ah,  how  I'm  being 
tortured  ! ' 

And  then  she  heard  how  her  story  was  told  to  the  little 
children,  and  the  little  ones  called  her  the  godless  Inger, 
and  said  she  was  so  naughty  and  ugly  that  she  must  be' 
well  punished 

Thus  even  the  children's  mouths  spoke  hard  words  of 
her. 

But  one  day,  while  grief  and  hunger  gnawed  her  hollow 
frame,  and  she  heard  her  name  mentioned  and  her  story 
told  to  pn  innocent  child,  a  little  girl,  she  became  aware 
that  the  little  one  burst  into  tears  at  the  tale  of  the  haughty 
vain  Inger.  ' 

*  But  will  Inger  never  come  up  here  again  ? '  asked  the 
little  girl. 

And  the  reply  was,  '  She  v^iU  never  come  up  again.* 

*  But  if  she  were  to  beg  for  forgiveness,  and  say  she 
would  never  do  so  again  ?  ' 

*  But  she  will  not  beg  for  forgiveness,'  was  the  reply. 

I  should  be  ao  glad  if  she  would,'  said  the  little  girl  • 
and  she  was  quite  inconsolable.  *  I'll  give  my  doll  and  all 
my  playthings  if  she  may  only  come  up.  It 's  too  dreadful 
—poor  Inger  ! ' 

-^d  these  words  penetrated  to  Inger's  heart,  and  seemed 
to  do  her  good.  It  was  the  first  time  any  one  had  said, 
Poor  Inger,'  without  adding  anything  about  her  faults  : 
a  little  innocent  child  was  weeping  and  praying  for  her. 
It  made  her  feel  quite  strangely,  and  she  herself  would 
gladly  have  wept,  but  she  could  not  weep,  and  that  was 
a  torment  in  itself. 

While  years  were  passing  above  her,  for  where  she  was 
there  was  no  change,  she  heard  herself  spoken  of  more 
and  more  seldom.  At  last  one  day  a  sigh  struck  on  her 
ear  :  *  Inger,  Inger,  how  you  have  grieved  me  !  I  said 
how  It  would  be  !  *  It  was  the  last  sigh  of  her  dying 
mother.  "^    * 
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nn,«?f  "'""^"^  lu^  ^^"^  ^^^  ^*°^«  spoten  by  her  former 
employee  and  they  were  pleasant  worfs  when  the  woman 

^^ti^fd^^^r'"''^''^''''^^'''    One  knows  not 
But  Liger  knew  right  well  that  her  good  mistress  would 
never  come  to  the  place  where  she  was 

Tn^  i^^^^i^u*'""^  ''^''^  °"-^  ^°"g'  bitter  time.  Then 
Inger  heard  her  name  pronounced  once  more  and^w 
two  bright  stars  that  seemed  gleaming  ab^vrherT^ev 
were  two  gentle  eyes  closing  upon  earth.^  So  m^ny  years  had 
gone  by  smce  the  little  girl  had  been  inconsolable  and  wept 
t^r^«n  ^K '  ^^'  '  *H  *^^  ^^^^  ^^^  become  an  ofd 
,rr  l'„.T^»?  ''^'/''''^  ^  ^  ^^"^^  bome  to  heaven ;  and 
Se  staid  Ln^f  of  existence  when  the  events  of  the  whSe 

as  a  chUd  shrh!5^°'^  ^\*^^  °  ?  ^^"^^^  remembered  how 
as  a  child  she  had  cned  heartily  at  the  story  of  Inger 

That  time  and  that  impression  came  so  clearly  tefore^he 

lii  ''i^i^''  '"^  H^^'*  ^°'^^'  tbat  she  caUed  out^i^te 
loud  ;  '  Have  not  I  also,  like  Inger,  often  trod  u^n  T£ 
^  of  heaven  without  thinkmg  ?  have  not  I  aT  gone 
W  nnMi  P"^"  t  r  ^'^"^  -Yet  Thou  in  T^y  mScy 

ini;tl  w  r''  '"*  '"*  ^^^'  "^^  "p-  ^-^  --  -t 

And  the  eyes  of  the  old  woman  closed,  and  the  eve  of 
her  soul  was  opened  to  look  upon  the  hidden  thiMs     She 
Jaw\^T  ^S^bougbts  Inger  £ad  been  present  sTvividw' 
atthe Ti  ?hT?^^  '^1?  ^'  ^?  ^  «^^'  ^^^  burst  int^^S 
for  noorfnir  "  aT?  '^^  '*°°^  "^«  ^  ^bild.  and  wept 
an  Sho  in^tL  ^  v  ^^'  ^f^""  ^"^  P'^^^^  ««"^ded  like 
tormen^J  J^f-  ^''^  i^'^P*/  l?**'^  *bat  surrounded  the 
tormented  captive  soul,  and  the  unhoped-for  love  from 
^ve  conquered  her,  for  an  angel  was  weeping  for  W 
^ZJZ  l^X  ^«"^^^ff?  t«  ber  ?    The  to^ented  soui 
on  ?«r^h    gather  m  her  thoughts  every  deed  she  had  done 
on  earth,  and  she,  Inger,  trembled  and  wept  such  teara 
as  she  had  never  yet  wept.    She  was  mierwi'th  soSow 
about  herself :  it  seemed  as  though  the  gate  of  mercv  could 

lXd°?^^  *'  ^Sl '  ^"?  7^^'  ^^  ^^P  P^^tence  Se  acl^ow^ 
ledged  this  a  beam  of  light  shot  radiantly  down  iX  the 
depths  to  her,  with  a  greater  force  than  that  of  the  sun! 
beam  which  melts  the  snow  man  the  boys  have  built  u^- 
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and   quicker   than   the   snow-flake   melts,   and   becomes 
a  drop  of  water  that  falls  on  the  warm  lips  of  a  child,  the 
stony  form  of  Inger  was  changed  to  mist,  and  a  little  bird 
soared  with  the  speed  of  lightning  upward  into  the  world 
of  men.    But  the  bird  was  timid  and  shy  towards  all  things 
around  ;  it  was  ashamed  of  itself,  ashamed  to  encounter 
any  living  thing,  and  hurriedly  sought  to  conceal  itself 
in  a  dark  hole  in  a^x  old  crumblmg  wall ;  there  it  sat  cower- 
ing, trembling  through  its  whole  frame,  and  unable  to  utt -^r 
a  sound,  for  it  had  no  voice.    Long  it  sat  there  before  it 
could  rightly  see  all  the  beauty  around  it;  for  beauty 
there  was.    The  air  was  fresh  and  mild,  the  moon  shone  so 
clear ;    trees  and  bushes  exhaled  fragrance,  and  it  was 
right  pleasant  where  it  sat,  and  its  coat  d  feathers  was 
clean  and  pure.     How  all  creation  seemed  to  speak  of 
beneficence  and  love  !     The  bird  wanted  to  sing  of  the 
thoughts  that  stirred  in  its  breast,  but  it  could  not ;  gladly 
would  it  have  sung  as  the  cuckoo  and  the  nightingale  sang 
in  spring-time.    But  Heaven,  that  hears  the  mute  song  of 
praise  of  the  worm,  could  hear  the  notes  of  praise  which 
now  trembled  in  the  breast  of  the  birti,  as  David's  psalms 
were  heard  before  they  had  fashioned  themselves  into 
words  and  song. 

For  weeks  these  toneless  songs  stirred  within  the  bu-d  ; 
at  last,  the  holy  Christmas-time  approached.  The  peasant 
who  dwelt  near  set  up  a  pole  by  the  old  wall,  with  some 
ears  of  corn  bound  to  the  top,  that  the  birds  of  heaven 
might  have  a  good  meal,  and  rejoice  in  the  happy,  blessed 
time. 

And  on  Christmas  morning  the  sun  arose  and  shone 
upon  the  ears  of  com,  which  were  surrounded  by  a  number 
of  twittering  birds.  Then  out  of  the  hole  in  the  wall  streamed 
forth  the  voice  of  another  bird,  and  the  bird  soared  forth 
from  its  hiding-place ;  and  in  heaven  it  was  well  known 
what  bird  this  was. 

It  was  a  hard  winter.  The  ponds  were  covered  with 
ice,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  birds  of  the  air  were 
stinted  for  food.  Our  little  bird  flew  a*vay  over  the  high 
road,  and  in  the  ruts  of  the  sledges  it  found  here  and  there 
a  grain  of  com,  and  at  the  halting-places  some  crumbs. 
Of  these  it  ate  only  a  few,  but  it  called  all  the  other  hungry 
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It^^?f*?r?  '*'  that  they,  too,  miffht  have  some  food. 
It  flew  into  the  towns,  and  looked  roundabout ;  and  wh^e 

?nf.K^  w^^  ^.*"^,  ^^  '*'^^^  ^"^  ^^  the  window  Si 
for  the  birds,  it  only  ate  a  single  crumb  itself,  and  gave  all 
the  rest  to  the  other  birds.  ** 

In  the  course  of  the  winter,  the  bird  had  coUected  so 

Z?^f  h^  ''T'J'l'u  ^""^  .«^^"  *h^°i  ^  tl^e  other  birds, 
h^  .^S^*T*"f  *^?  ^®^«ht  of  the  loaf  on  which  Inge; 

o^nJ:ht^  K^P  ^^'  '5°^'  5^^*°  '  *"^  ^hen  the  last  b^ 
erumb  had  been  found  and  given,  the  grey  wings  of  thS 
bird  became  white,  and  spread  far  out.  ^ 

said  th«  nhif^r  '^t^^^^r'  ^^«  *^*>^  ^"^^  the  water,' 
Zii  i  f^?''®''  when  they  saw  the  white  bird.  Now  it 
dived  into  the  sea,  and  now  it  rose  again  mto  the  clear 

?t"wf/\H*«^^r°^"^^*^^^'  butnoonfcould^UwhTth^r 
the  sS^'.     ^"^    ^"""^  ^^""^  *^*  '*  ^^^  straight  mto 
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I  c'ai'^t^^o  Tin  \'-  u'^T  I^^S.^P  *^^  down-and  now 

'St  ^      P  ^u^  ^«^®''  ^      '^^^  «*i<i  0^«  the  tower-keeper 

Most  people  have  to  try  both  the  ups  and  the  lyX 

and  loffi  ^°^«^^^^;  T  ""  «^*  *«  ^  ^^tchn^n  IXt! 
and  look  down  upon  hfe  from  a  height.' 

Such  was  the  speech  of  Ole,  my  friend,  the  old  tower- 

sSoufeve^lT^  M^f^""  o/feUow, 'who  seemST  to 
aHLth!^  ^*^^  that  came  mto  his  head,  and  who  for 
all  that  had  many  a  serious  thought  deep  in  his  heart 
Yes,  he  was  the  child  of  respectable  people,  ^d  there 
were  even  some  who  said  that  he  was  t¥e  son  oTa  privy 

^rf^^i  Tu^"-^  ^^  ^^g^*  have  been ;  he  h^  ttS 
too,  and  had  been  assistant  teacher  and  deputy  clerk     bS 

tZ^^  r^i"^  ^*l*"  *^**  to  him  ?  In^  th^ose  days  he 
^hTi  ""  *^!  ^u^^  '  ^""^'  *^^  ^««  to  have  eveiytS  i^ 
the  house,  to  be  at  free  quarters,  as  the  saying  is^Zfh^ 

t?  W  C  t'r\  *  ^'  ^-^iJ^S  gentlemir  He  wanted 
Hp„n  S  ^""f  ^  ''^''^  ^'th  patent  blacking,  and  the 

dean  would  only  give  ordinary  grease ;    and  upon  that 
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point  they  split — one  spoke  of  stinginess,  the  other  of 
vanity,  and  the  blacking  became  the  black  cause  of  enmity 
between  them,  and  at  last  they  parted. 

But  what  he  demanded  from  the  dean  he  also  demanded 
from  the  world— namely,  patent  blacking— and  he  got 
nothing  but  grease.  Accordingly  he  at  last  drew  back 
from  all  men,  and  became  a  hermit ;  but  the  church  tower 
is  the  only  place  in  a  great  city  where  hermitage,  office, 
and  bread  can  be  found  together.  So  he  betook  himself 
up  thither,  and  smoked  his  pipe  on  his  solitary  rounds. 
He  looked  upward  and  downwfl-rd,  and  had  his  own  thoughts, 
and  told  in  his  way  of  what  he  saw  and  did  not  see,  of 
what  he  read  in  books  and  in  himself.  I  often  lent  him 
books,  good  books ;  and  you  may  know  a  man  by  the 
company  he  keeps.  He  loved  neither  the  English  governess- 
novels,  nor  the  French  ones,  which  he  called  a  mixture 
of  empty  wind  and  raisin-stalks  :  he  wanted  biographies 
and  descriptions  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  I  visited 
him  at  least  once  a  year,  generally  directly  after  New 
Year's  Day,  and  then  he  always  spoke  of  this  and  that 
which  the  change  of  the  year  had  put  into  his  head. 

I  will  tell  the  story  of  two  of  these  visits,  and  will  give 
his  own  words  if  I  can  do  so. 


•  ! 


FIRST  VISIT 

Among  the  books  which  I  had  lately  lent  Ole,  was  one 
about  cobble-stones,  which  had  greatly  rejoiced  and 
occupied  him. 

•  Yes,  they  're  rare  old  fellows,  those  cobble-stones  ! '  he 
said  ;  *  and  to  think  that  we  should  pass  them  without 
noticing  them!  I  have  often  done  that  myself  in  the 
fields  and  on  the  beach,  where  they  lie  in  great  numbers. 
And  over  the  street  pavement,  those  fragments  of  the 
oldest  remains  of  antiquity,  one  walks  without  ever  think- 
ing about  them.  I  have  done  the  very  thing  myself.  But 
now  I  look  respectfully  at  every  paving-stone.  Many 
thanks  for  the  book  !  It  has  filled  me  with  thought,  has 
pushed  old  thoughts  and  habits  aside,  and  has  made  me 
long  to  read  more  on  the  subject.  The  romance  of  the 
earth  is,  after  all,  the  most  wonderful  of  all  romances.   It 's 
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is  a  little  too  I^?^,         ^^'  ^^°»  ^^^  Eve ;  that 
have  them^onc^  butTtTaTfr'  '^'^  ^°"^^  ^«  *« 

is  a  romance,  rve%wonde^^^^^  *°.°^"-    Y^'  ^^ 

our  Diace  in  i>     w^  wonaertul  romance,  and  we  all  have 

the  oc^n  ovi  ,^  .  the  ol«rP'  *"^''«'  ^it^^out  emptying 
and  does  not  leTis  ?hr^™h  ""aL* V^^^.  ^^^  *««^*^«^' 
has  been  acting  for  iS,«  nf  *^e».lV«  *  ^^^^y  that 
gress.  MvS  tha^«  ?  fu  ^^'^.'  '^^^  constant  pro- 
stones.     Those  are  Sow?  ^l^^^  ?^"*  **^«  cobble- 

something  worthTeaStf  ?h^  ',  ^^^  "e*^^  *«"  "« 
It 's  really  aole^^'^  they  only  knew  how  to  talk. 

nothing,  Sp^iSnSn  a  man''?^  I"  J?  ^r^«  *  "^^^^ 
And  then  to  tffi  Tha?  we  aH  J'  ^^^  ^^^^  *«  '  *^- 
are  nothing  mo^than  iZ^f  '  7^""  "^^^  P**®°*  ^*cquer, 

gartex-8,  places  and  office?'  ^?«  wf^^v'  "^^^  ?**™  »°d 
these  venerabirnuS  vL?  M^^^l?"'*®  *  ^^^^c®  beside 
New  Year^rEve  I  wa«"^3?^^  cobble-stones.  On  last 
myself  in  it  so  coLZeirtSft  K^f'  *^^  ^  ^««* 
Year's  diversion  SftlvfKo-ii  u''''^''^  "^^  "«"»!  New 
you  don't  krw\haTtitt."^'^  '""*  *"  ^^^^'^^    A^' 

enoS'knZ'^tW*''"  ^*'^"'  ^"  broomsticks  is  weU 
t^the  Brock^     but  w«T^  ''  *^^,T  «"  St.  John's  Ev^^ 

won't  bear  thet*tW,^1LVff'^J1' , J"'  »'*?'  P*"" 
every  New  Year's  V,J^^       ij   ^  ^.**'''l  y""-  ^  «ee  it 

by  .^me.  bulTshoSd 'noT^'-rf  Zw^r  '"°''?*  *''''" 
myself,  for  they  don't  lH  nSiile  S^t^il    v  *';°'i'^  "P"" 
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a  fishwife,  and  who,  as  she  tells  me,  supplies  three  respect- 
able newspapers  with  the  terms  of  abuse  they  use,  andshe 
has  herself  been  there  as  an  invited  guest ;    but  she  was 
carried  out  thither,  for  she  does  not  own  a  quill  pen,  nor 
can  she  ride.    She  has  told  me  all  about  it.    Half  of  what 
she  says  is  not  true,  but  the  half  is  quite  enough.    When 
she  was  out  there,  the  festivities  began  with  a  song  :  each 
of  the  guccts  had  written  his  own  song,  and  each  one  sang 
his  own  song,  for  he  thought  that  the  best,  and  it  was  all 
one,  all  the  same  melody.    Then  those  came  marching  up, 
m  httle  bands,  who  are  only  busy  with  their  aiouths. 
There  were  ringing  beUs  that  sang  alternately ;   and  then 
came  the  httle  drummers  that  beat  their  tattoo  in  the 
family  circle ;    and  acquaintance  was  made  with  those 
who  wnte  without  putting  their  names,  which  here  means 
as  much  as  using  grease  instead  of  patent  blacking  :  and 
then  there  was  the  hangman  with  his  boy,  and  the  bov 
was  the  smartest,  otherwise  he  would  not  be  noticed  ;  then 
too  there  was  the  good  street-sweeper  with  his  cart,  who 
turns  over  the  dust-bin   and  caUs  it  "  good,  very  »;ood, 
remarkably  good."    And  m  the  midst  of  the  pleasure  there 
shot  up  out  of  the  great  dirt-heap  a  stem,  a  tree,  an 
immense  flower,  a  great  mushroom,  a  perfect  roof,  which 
formed  a  sort  of  storehouse  for  the  worthy  company,  for 
^    r^A^i^  everytWng  they  had  given  to  the  world  during 
the  Old  Year.    Out  of  the  tree  poured  sparks  like  flames  of 
fare  ;    these  were  the  ideas  and  thoughts,  borrowed  from 
others,  which  they  had  used,  and  which  now  got  free  and 
rushed  away  hke  so  many  fireworks.     They  played  at 
the  fuse  bums,"  and  the  young  poets  played  at  '^heart- 
burns,    and  the  witlings  played  ofE  theu-  jests,  and  the 
jests  rolled  away  with  a  thundering  sound,  as  if  empty  pots 
were  being  shattered  against  doors.    "  It  was  very  amus- 
ing !     my  mece  said  ;  in  fact,  she  said  many  things  that 
were  very  mahcioas  but  very  amusing,  but  I  won't  mention 
tnem,  for  a  man  must  be  good-natured  and  not  a  carpimr 
cntic.     But  you  wiU  easily  perceive  that  when  a  mS 
once  knows  the  nghts  of  the  festival  out  there,  as  I  know 
them  It  s  quite  natural  that  on  the  New  Year's  Eve  one 
should  look  out  to  see  the  wild  chase  go  by.    U  in  the 
JNew  Year  I  miss  certain  persons  who  used  io  be  there 
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away  on  the  cobWe^nM  mH^  k  ^t\S^^^'  I  bowled 
yeiuS,  and  saw  the  stonHr^k  W^H  •  k  "?^  T^^'"  °^ 
saw  them  drif ti^  aboS  rTlli  *"?^  "P  "^  *^®  North, 
ark  was  coS^^*  tLm  ifT'/°°«  "^^^^  N<>»^'» 
of  the  aea.  and  iSa^^a^Tn  «      ^°r  J^  *^«  ^^t^^i 

stuck  up  out  of^J^£:j^r'^J^3^°d  "TSf;«^",^v5S  T  *^** 
I  saw  them  booomA  fKl^  ^  '  f"^  "^^  be  Zealand ! " 
unknoim  to  u^dttl  tl^^f'^  of  birds  that  aw 

whom^e  kn^;*Soth^2  ^rf  ^*.  "^  ^^  «^«^«^ 
their  Runic  si^  Lto  f 'few  of  Ti""  *^^"^  *^^  ^^^^  ««* 
came  into  thT^end^^of  Time  C^?'  ^^^^^^n 
quite  gone  out  of  it  anH  i,«^  l  -^"^  ^  ^®'  ^^>  I  bad 

or  fo^  ^nimll^^'^Tl'S^^^ 
the  air,  and  gave  mv  thonolf??    down,  which  cleared 
know  what  a  fomn^^stwT/  Hn    ''*'*^^'  direction.    You 
men  are  not  at  T del^ab^ut'^-t^''?  T'  ^    ^^''  ^"^^^ 
about  shooting  stare    and  m^  •^"    ^-^T®  '"y  o^n  ideas 
are  silent  thX^ngs  offe?^  u„V  this :    How  often 
a  good  and  noble  actiiSi  t  f  K?7i,  ^i  °'  °^^  ^^^  bas  done 
bu^t  they  ar^^not  tltlor  ^  tht^^Tt^^l'^^^^' 
are  caught  up  and  tht,L^iL\  ■    ^°^^  *bese  thanks 
thankf&ess^overthe  he^*^'?^ ^^^^  J^«  ^^ent,  hidden 
be  a  whole  peonk  Xt  f^  SL^®  benefactor ;   and  if  it 
through  a  lo^^S^sl^^l  tteihe  thTwT«  '''  ^^^^^^^e 
a  nos^ay  of  flow^,  andf alls  i^  thTf "^"^  ^^^"^  «« 
star  over  the  good  n^'s^^^e     I  a^^^^  °^  *  ''^^^^^^ 
pleased  when  I  sefi  7^^?^    '.      *°*  always  very  much 

Ws  eTc.  and  ran  f^uTfor  whn''^'*"/  ^  *^«  ^^^ 
was  intended.    Sly  a  gllS^X^!,? ^ 
west.  a.  a  tribute  of  thanlS^v^^J       ^®"  "^  *^®  «0"*b. 
whom  was  that  sSr  SS^^'  th^Y;  T""?  '    "  ^«' 
doubt,  on  the  hill  by  the  ^J  nf  fe"n*  ^-    ^*  ^^^'  «« 
Danebrog  waves  over^theL^^ ol <^ir^'^' .^^^'^  *^« 
and  their  comrades     One  K?i«    .^H^PIf  g^".  Laessoe, 
land,  fell  upon^S,  a  flowed on^/'"  "^  the  midst  of  the 
thanks  of  the  year  from  !  ZJf     ^^'^^  of  Holberg,  the 
charming  plays  »  ^^*  many-thanks  for  his 

ing  s^r  ?aS^^ro£!^rs*':^^^^^^  ^^  *^  *  «^-*- 
r-      "*  graves  .  on  mme  certamly  none  will 
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fall— no  sunbeam  brings  thanks  to  me,  for  here  there  is 
nothing  worthy  of  thanks.  I  shall  not  get  the  patent 
lacquer    said  Ole  ;     for  my  fate  on  earth  is  only  p^ase. 

SECOND  VISIT 

It  waj  New  Year's  Day,  and  I  went  up  the  tower.  Ole 
spoke  of  the  toasts  that  were  drunk  at  the  passing  of  the 
(5ld  Year  into  the  New.  And  he  told  me  {^toi^  about 
the  glasses,  and  this  story  had  a  very  deep  meaning.    It 

♦hl^Sl'iJ'"/*?  New  Year's  Eve  the  clock  strikes  twelve, 
the  people  at  the  table  nse  up,  with  full  glasses  in  thei^ 
hands,  and  drmk  success  to  the  New  Year.  They  beein 
the  year  with  the  glass  in  their  hands;  that  is  p  g(S)d 
beginning  for  topers.  They  begin  ;he  New  Year  b  going 
to  bed,  and  that  s  a  good  beginning  for  drones.  Slwp  is 
sure  to  play  a  great  part  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  the 
glass  likewise.    Do  you  know  what  dwells  iii  the  glass  « ' 

^^^iP^AV'r?-  ?^^"  ^°  **^«  S\^^'  health,  ple^ure, 
and  the  wildest  delight ;  and  misfortune  and  the  bitterest 
woe  dwell  there  also     Now  suppose  we  count  the  glasses 

iiffei^^pr"' '''  ^''''''  ^'^"^  "^  '"^^  «^*«'-  ^- 

,r,  'fW^t^'l,**'?  -^rif  fl'^^^that  '8  the  glass  of  health,  and 
in  that  the  herb  of  health  is  found  gro^ng  ;  put  it  up  on 
^e  beam  in  the  ceiling,  and  at  the  end  c'  tie  yLr  you  may 
be  sittmg  in  the  arbour  of  health.  ^ 

'  If  you  take  the  second  glass—irom  this  a  little  bird 
soars  upwards,  twittering  in  guileless  cheerfuhiess,  so  that 
a  man  may  listen  to  his  song  and  perhaps  join  in,  "Fair 

onwa^l"^^     ^'^'*'*  ^'^^-     ^*^^  ^°"™«^  ar  I  march 

'  Out  of  the  third  glass  rises  a  little  winged  urchin,  who 

cannot  certamly  be  caUed  an  angel-child,  for  therT  is 

gobhn  blood  in  his  veins,  and  he  has  the  spirit  of  &  goblin  • 

fn  X  I  ^- 1"'^  °'  ^^^"^  y°"'  indeed,'^but  ver;  ready 
to  play  off  tncks  upon  you.  He'll  sit  at  your  ^r  and 
whisper  merry  thoughts  to  you  ;  he'll  creep  into  your  heart 

a  wit""  s^JT;  *T  *^*  yo", grow  very  merry  and  become 
a  wit,  so  far  as  the  wits  of  the  others  can  judge. 
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a  bang  Princl'c^mival    tr3^-'  ^^^"^  T^^  '?""«  ^^h 
merrv  •   hfi'll  Hm^?       '  *^P«^  "ent  and  extravagantly 

and  »S  "'1:L","=  ^  »«-•  -«'  "»»«  with  Io<Sf  to 
'  Th«  S^  onarms  —tear  yourself  away  if  you  can  ' 

^or^^fSltZi6^:^eaXj^:  sits  a  dLon!'^-  the 
man,  who  thorr^hl^T^;*^^^^^^ 
in  evervthina   3  k1«  •"*'  y^"'  ^S^^es  with  you 

He  has  a  iSr^^ft  v""^!  ^^*^  *  «^«^d  self  to  you 

paniery^iXre     ^^1  *'  ^IIT  ^'^^^  "^  ^«  «^«««^- 
who  waVallow^  to  rhnnJ      ""  «Jd  legend  about  a  saint 

Uke  that  oTthe  »^i;«  of  Z«,2^  ^I'  "5  "i"" »  ^'^ngth 
a  tree,  and  sptT^^erlhTS  ^l^l^f  „t„tt"^"r' 

grease ;  but  I  gh.fit^ou^'^^brth'l '''°''""  "'  ""'^  ^"^ 
continued.  ''°°''  *''*°  *•■«  ™"8  "ost  be- 
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Anne  Lisbeth  had  a  colour  like  milk  and  blood  ;  young 
and  merry,  she  looked  beautiful,  with  gleaming  white  teeth 
and  clear  eyes  ;  her  footstep  was  light  in  the  dance,  and 
her  mind  was  lighter  still.  And  what  came  of  it  all? 
Her  son  was  an  ugly  brat !  Yes,  he  was  not  pretty  ;  so  he 
was  put  out  to  be  nursed  by  the  labourer's  wife.  Anne 
Lisbeth  was  taken  into  the  count's  castle,  and  sat  there 
in  the  splendid  room  arrayed  in  silks  and  velvets  ;  not 
a  breath  of  wind  might  blow  upon  her,  and  no  one  was 
allowed  to  speak  a  harsh  word  to  her.  No,  that  might  not 
be,  for  she  was  nurse  to  the  count's  child,  who  was  delicate 
and  fdir  as  a  prince,  and  beautiful  as  an  angel ;  and  how 
she  loved  this  child  !  Her  own  boy  was  provided  for  at 
the  labourer's,  where  the  mouth  boiled  over  more  frequently 
^^  t!*®  P°*,'  ,*^^  where,  in  general,  no  one  was  at  home. 
Then  he  would  cry  ;  but  what  nobody  knows,  that  nobody 
cares  for  ;  and  he  would  cry  till  he  was  tired,  and  then  he 
fell  asleep  ;  and  in  sleep  one  feels  neither  hunger  nor  thirst 
A  capital  invention  is  sleep. 

With  years,  just  as  weeds  shoot  up,  Anne  Lisbeth's  child 
grew,  but  yet  they  said  his  growth  was  stunted ;  but  he 
had  quite  become  a  member  of  the  family  in  which  he 
dwelt ;  they  had  received  money  to  keep  him.  Anne 
Lisbeth  was  rid  of  him  for  good.  She  had  become  a  town 
lady,  and  had  a  comfortable  home  of  her  own  ;  and  out 
of  doors  she  wore  a  bonnet  when  she  went  out  for  a  walk  • 
but  she  never  walked  out  to  see  the  labourer— that  was 
too  far  from  the  town  ;  and  indeed  she  had  nothing  to  go 
for  :  the  boy  belonged  to  the  labouring  people,  and  she  said 
he  could  eat  his  food,  and  he  should  do  something  to  earn 
ms  food  and  consequently  he  kept  Mads  Jensen's  red  cow. 
^u°^.   already  tend  cattle  and  make  himself  useful. 

rhe  big  dog,  by  the  yard  gate  of  the  nobleman's  mansion, 
sits  proudly  in  the  sunshine  on  the  top  of  the  kennel,  and 
barks  at  every  one  who  goes  by ;  if  it  rains  he  creeps  into 
ms  house,  and  there  he  is  warm  and  dry.  Anne  Lisbeth's 
boy  sat  m  the  sunshme  on  the  fence  of  the  field,  and  cut 
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be^^  plants  ^^at  lere  V  ^I^  '^  '"T  °^  *^  «*«^- 
bear  f^it  and  tLrwLhi«mn^^^^  *°?  Tu"^^  ^^^^I^ 
they  cam;  to  notWnr  He  ^t  outT^l*^^^^^^  M 
weather,  and  was  wet  tn^i,f  i^  "^.^^^  '*"^  i'*  ^oul 
cold  wind  drieJ^eTlotL  k^"1'  *,"*^  afterwards  the 
to  the  farm  "ardhe  w^  hust?i'l  ^^''Vt  I^/'^  ^«  ^^'"^ 
andmaidsdeclaredhft^o  if  ^1*'''^,''"^^'  ^^^  the  men 
to  that--lov"nobo7;  r  """^^^  "«^^ '  *^"*  ^'  ™  "««i 

howt^uiTt'^o'oilTXrit  -^ 

to  be  loved  by  noC^  ^*  '^*''  **°°^  ^^'^  »"»  ^^  fate 

,    ^rom  the  land  he  was  thrown  overboard     TT«»,«** 

m  a  wretched  vessel  and  A^ui  °7®"^*^^-    He  went  to  sea 

drank.   He  waldSvand  fitt  '^K  ^f*^^^""'  ^^^  *^«  ^^PP^r 
one  would  h^emo^ht£\tf^'''^l^^^^''^'^^ 
that  really  was  the  c^*        ^*^  "^^^''  ^*^  ^'^^"gh  ;   and 

windrt  cdV?hroStL'".^^^^  wet  ™dy  weather;  the 

sea;  and  ot' t^'Saten't V^lS.* A^^^^^ 

men  on  board    or   nrr^rl^  wretcnea  boat,  with  only  two 

and  a  haLfTS^  skinStS  l^^'t'^'  T^^  ^^^^  *  «»an 
a  kind  of  t;dliht  a&  ^?V  ^*  ^*^  «"Iy  been 

was  bitterircold  The  Ikn^rT  X^^"^^  ^^^k^  and  it 
to  warm  him  from  td^hin^^^The  i^'Si*  dram  which  was 
glass  too  ;  it  waV  whde  a^k^  fn^  w^l^'^f  *'^^'  *"^  ^he 
oflf,  and  therefore  SiL*i  °P'  *"?  *^®  ^«^*  ^^s  broken 
wood  painted  blue     '  A 1.  ^^^^  %^'**^^  ^^^^  ^ock  of 

better  Vu/thTught  L^T.^f'^L'T  ^^^'f  T 
hetm,  which  he  held  fast  in  M?^  li  T^®  ^^^  ^**  **  tbe 

around  and  above  wid  t  mfcSff'  "f*  ^^^  ^o^gb  and  wet 
what  was  that  2  ^W  at  J^i  ^'^T  T^V^U-  Hold  ! 
sei^^d  the  boat?  It  hS^^i!!^  '  ^'^**  ^^^  ?  ^^»* 
Was  it  a  waterspout  '  WaTitahil^  *'''  '*'  >^°^  ^"<i«  ' 
down  ?  The  bov  at  ihl^li  -I  ^^  '''''^"^^  suddenly 
me  boy  at  the  helm  cned  out  aloudf  '  Heaven 
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help  us  !  The  boat  had  struck  on  a  great  rook  standing 
up  from  the  depths  of  the  sea,  and  it  sank  like  an  old  shoe 
in  a  puddle  ;  it  sank  '  with  man  and  mouse,'  as  the  saying 
18 ;  and  there  were  mice  on  board,  but  only  one  man  and 
a  half,  the  skipper  and  the  labourer's  boy.  No  one  saw  it 
but  the  steaming  seagulls,  and  the  fishes  down  below, 
and  even  they  did  not  see  it  rightly,  for  they  started  back 
m  terror  when  the  water  rushed  into  the  ship,  and  it  sank. 
There  it  lay  scarce  a  fathom  below  the  surface,  and  those 
two  were  pro^aded  for  buried  and  forgotten  !  Only  the 
glass  with  the  foot  of  blue  wood  did  not  sink,  for  the  wood 
kept  it  up  ;  the  glass  drifted  away,  to  be  broken  and  cast 
upon  the  shore— where  and  when  ?  But,  indeed,  that  is 
of  no  consequence.  It  had  served  its  time,  and  it  had 
been  loved,  which  Anne  Lisbeth's  boy  had  not  been.  But 
m  Heaven  no  soul  will  be  able  to  say,  '  Never  loved ! ' 

,,^l!?*?  ^^  ^"^^  ^^  *^®  city  for  many  year^ .    She 

uZ^H^  ^^^^'"vfi*?^  ^^^*  ^^"^  ^^^y*  ^heJ  she  remem. 

bered  the  old    noble    days  m  which  she  had  driven  in  the 

carnage,  and  had  associated  with  countesses  and  baronesses. 

Her  beautiful  noble-child  was  the  dearest  angel,  the  kindest 

heart ,  he  had  loved  her  so  much,  and  she  had  loved  him 

in  return  ;  they  had  kissed  and  loved  each  other,  and  the 

f^iT  i^  been  her  joy,  her  second  life.    Now  he  was  so 

tall,  and  was  fourteen  years  old,  handsome  and  clever ; 

she  had  not  seen  him  since  she  carried  him  in  her  arms  • 

for  many  years  she  had  not  been  in  the  count's  palace,  foi 

indeed  it  was  quite  a  journey  thither. 

^     I  must  once  make  an  effort  and  go,'  said  Anne  Lisbeth. 

1  must  go  to  my  darlmg,  to  my  sweet  count's  chUd.    Yes. 

he  certainly  must  long  to  see  me  too  ;  he  thinks  of  me  and 

loves  me  as  m  those  days  when  he  flung  his  angel  arms 

r^und  my  neck  and  cri  J,  "  Amie  Liz  !"  ^  It  sounded  Se 

music.    Yes,  I  must  make  an  effort  and  see  him  again.' 

f»,?i'®  ^""""l.  ^^^  *^®  ^^^^'^y  ^  a  grazier's  cart,  and 
then  got  out  and  contmued  her  journey  on  foot,  and  thus 

^"S  tt  ^°^tL°*«*l«^   ?  ^^  grelt  and  mi^cent 
ever  ,  but  all  the  people  there  were  strangers  to  her  :  not 

IflhJ^^"^  ^^"^  ^^  u^*^**^'  »^d  *fa«y  ^^  not  know 

I^iS''^''^"^^  ^^  ^^  °°'^  ^"^  *^®^®'  l>«t  8ii«  felt 
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JNow  Anne  Lisbeth  was  at  her  joumev's  enrf     qKo 
kept  waitimr  a  considemhlft  *i^^  „  j  f^  s  end.    She  was 
time  passes^lowlv     r!^  w  ™®iu*"^  ^®'  *^08e  who  wait 
table  ST^ascIuS  in  .nK""  ^^  ^^^  P^P^«  ^«°t  to 
M^as  to  s^eTer  sw^t  biv^^^^  very  graciously.    She 

be  called  in  agakT   ^  ^^"^  *^''^''  *"^  *^en  she  was  to 

He  looked  at  h^  but  he  S  nn^  -  angel-sweet  mouth  ! 
not  know  her  He  turn^  rm^n^?  ''**'?  '  ^^^j^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 
away.butshe8ei^h?«h!mJ    ^'^'  and  was  about  to  go 

^P'  ?"i^T^  tsis  ^- ."'  •>»  <»  -  toe 

fat ;  you're  weU  iff.'  Ionian.      You  are  plump  and 

« ^'  l^i  answered  Anne  Lisbeth. 

'  Th?s^iateni  thrb^^:^t  trd^rij^^  ;;^r- • 

an  end  of  them     I  alw«^f  fJ^    u^  .?  drowned.    There  's 

thoth  the  pto,:!  ti^r^  ,r„  it°t. j^rtt 
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Still  she  said  not  a  word  about  this.  She  would  not  relieve 
her  heart  by  telling  the  labourer's  wife  about  it,  lest  the 
latter  should  think  she  did  not  enjoy  her  former  position 
at  the  castle.  Then  the  raven  screamed  again,  and  flew 
past  over  her  once  more. 

•  The  black  wretch ! '  said  Anne  Lisbeth ;  *  he'll  end  by 
frightening  me  to-day.' 

She  had  brought  coffee  and  chicory  with  her,  for  she 
thought  it  would  be  a  charity  to  the  poor  woman  to  give 
them  to  her  to  boil  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  then  she  heraelf 
would  take  a  cup  too.  The  woman  prepared  the  coffee, 
and  in  the  meantime  Anne  Lisbeth  sat  down  upon  a  chair 
and  fell  asleep.  There  she  dreamed  of  something  she  had 
never  dreamed  before  :  singularly  enough,  she  dreamed  of 
her  own  child  that  had  wept  and  hungered  there  in  the 
labourer's  hut,  had  been  hustled  about  in  heat  and  in  cold, 
and  was  now  lying  in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  Heaven  knows 
where.  She  dreamed  she  was  sittmg  in  the  Lut,  where  the 
woman  was  busy  preparing  the  coffee— she  could  smell  the 
coffee-beans  roasting.  But  suddenly  it  seemexi  to  her  that 
there  stood  on  the  threshold  a  beautiful  young  form,  as 
beautiful  as  the  count's  child ;  and  this  apparition  said 
to  her, 

'  The  world  is  passing  away  !  Hold  fast  to  me,  for  you 
are  my  mother  after  all.  You  have  an  angel  in  heaven. 
Hold  me  fast ! ' 

And  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  her ;  and  there  was 
a  terrible  crash,  for  the  world  was  going  to  pieces,  and  the 
angel  was  raising  himself  above  the  earth,  and  holding  her 
by  the  sleeve  so  tightly,  it  seemed  to  her,  that  she  was 
Mted  up  from  ground  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  some- 
thmg  heavy  I  at  her  fee+  and  dragged  her  down,  and 
it  seemed  to  l  .  that  hundicds  of  women  clung  to  her 
and  cried,  * 

*  If  thou  art  to  be  saved,  we  must  be  saved  too  !  Hold 
fast!  holdfast!' 

And  then  they  all  hung  on  to  her ;   but  there  were  too 
many  of  them,  and— kitsch  f  ratach  .'—the  sleeve  tore,  and 
Anne  Lisbeth  fell  down  in  horror — and  awoke.     And 
indeed,  she  was  on  the  point  of  falling  over  with  the  chair 
on  which  she  sat ;   she  was  so  startled  and  alarmad  that 
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she  could  not  recoUect  what  it  was  she  harl  ^n«-     ^   t. 
ThT;?^"^  that  it  had  bL™  meS  dS'  *^"' 

said  he  shotrnot^^^  l%t  S  tTth*^  ^"^'-^^ 
of  the  next  day.  She  becan  to  f  hinin  .1^  *^®  evening 
the  length  of  the  wav  f nd  ^vTu^""^  ^^^  ^"^"^  ^nd 
route  by  the  seatsS'wf^  A""  'u^  considered^hat  the 
other,  and  tLTthe  wmh^  ^^  two  miles  than  the 

she  determined  to  mike  W  w«  v  '^T  ^''l*^^  ^^^'^  «^o«e. 
at  home  by  nextd^y  ^*^  °''  ^^^^^^  *^**  «*^«  ^Sht  be 

buJnoTw^n'^t'r/hSf  T^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ««"  ringing  • 

maXs!*  Zw^ry';^^2n  anVS^'  *^^^««  ^^*^^' 
not  a  bird  was  heSd  l^^fhi,?  '  ^  f,"  *^"^^  ^^  s^U  ; 
even  the  o^^^'to  L  ttV^'^  *»  ««ne  to  rest ;  and 
on  the  maigii^The  f^^«„^  k""!*.*  ^^P  ^^^nee  reigned 

the  sand  ;  the^  ™t  s^u^d  o'Twav^^n^/^^^^^^P^  «^ 
thing  out  in  the  deen  w»fl«r  k  J        ,^  *°  **^®  '^^  J  every- 

never  absent  from  as  thfiVontv!^,  n£^  t°\'°''  *«y  »« 
have  been  aJire  bat'E      '^  slumber,  both  those  which 

which  haw  SSt^tsto^  K^*r'  tS""-  »""!  ""«« 

may  happeA  that  «  iKci^f      •      ^ .  ,"°®  Lisbeth.    But  it 
possible?^^  *  *  ^«^*  ^«^«  ^*l^n  one ;    it  is  quite 

mif  and^rtCe  -Ihry^e'hi^  ?-^  \^T^'    ^^^^  ^  - 
of  seed  ;   and  then  i^I  tM     .  ^'^®  ^**^®  invisible  grains 

or  the  ^^'^o^lf't^T^^l^^^rATZ^l^^Szi 
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and  go  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  and  that  may  be  decisive  ; 
for  the  little  se^-com  perhaps  is  stirred,  and  it  swelU  and 
shoots  up,  and  it  bursts,  and  pours  its  sap  into  all  your 
blood,  and  then  your  career  has  commenced.    There  are 
tormenting  thoughts,  which  one  does  not  feel  when  one 
walks  on  with  slumbering  senses,  but  they  are  there,  fer- 
menting in  the  heart.    Anne  lasbeth  walked  on  thus  with 
her  senses  half  in  slumber,  but  the  thoughts  were  fermenting 
within  her.    From  one  Shrove  Tuesday  to  the  next  there 
comes  much  that  weighs  upon  the  heart — the  reckoning 
of  a  whole  year :   much  is  forgotten,  sins  against  Heaven 
in  word  and  in  thought,  against  our  neighbour,  and  against 
our  own  conscience.    We  don't  think  of  these  things  and 
Anne  Lisbeth  did  not  think  of  them.    She  had  committed 
no  crime  against  the  law  of  the  land,  she  was  very  respect- 
able, an  honoured  and  well-placed  person,  that  she  knew. 
And  as  she  walked  along  by  the  margin  of  the  sea,  what  was 
It  she  saw  lying  there  ?    An  old  hat,  a  man's  hat.    Now 
where  might  that  have  been  washed  overboard?     She 
came  nearer,  and  stopped  to  look  at  the  hat.    Ha  !   what 
was  lymg  there  ?    She  shuddered  ;  but  it  was  nothing  save 
a  heap  of  sea-grass  and  tangle  flung  across  a  long  stone  ; 
but  It  looked  just  like  a  real  person  ;  it  was  only  sea-grass 
and  tangle,  and  yet  she  was  frightened  at  it,  and  as  she 
turned  away  to  walk  on  much  came  into  her  mind  that  she 
had  heard  in  her  childhood— old  superstitions  of  spectres 
by  the  sea-shore,  of  the  ghosts  of  drowned  but  unburied 
people  who  have  been  washed  up  on  the  desert  shore.    The 
body,  she  had  heard,  could  do  harm  to  none,  but  the  spirit 
could  pursue  the  lonely  wanderer,  and  attach  itself  to  him 
and  demand  to  be  carried  to  the  churchyard  that  it  might 
rest  m  consecrated  ground.     '  Hold  fast !   hold  fast  i  '  it 
cned  ;   and  while  Anne  Lisbeth  murmured  the  words  to 
herself,  her  whole  dream  suddenly  stood  before  her  just 
as  she  had  dreamed  it,  when  the  mothers  clung  to  her 
and  had  repeated  this  word  amid  the  crash  of  the  world 
when  her  sleeve  was  torn  and  she  slipped  out  of  the  grasp 
of  her  child,  who  wanted  to  hold  hev  up  in  that  terrible 
hour.   Her  child,  her  own  child,  whom  she  had  never  loved 
now  lay  buried  in  the  sea,  and  might  rise  up  like  a  spectre 
from  the  waters,  and  cry,  '  Hold  fast !  carry  me  to  con- 
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faster  and  faatPr  •    <^,  ^*'  ®®  *^**  she  walked  on 

a  cold  Z  tthatTaa' M  uC  ^  ,1^'^  *^^^  "^^  of 

almost  fainted  ;  and  Zlh^fj^^  H''  ^^*^'  ««  ^^a*  she 

ther^  gi^w  tluckerand  da?Li     a  h--  *^"  ^"'  "" 

onward,  and  clung  round  b^h  'anH  f ^^.  °V'*.  ^'^^^  ^"^"8 

fantastic  shapes.    She  turned  ro,?n/^'^*";^'*^"«  *^«°»  i'^to 

moon,  which  had  risen  Snd  her  '  I?lfcf  ,"?  **  *^« 

rajjess  surface  ;    and  a  dSTdly  weiit  ^±^  ^^^/  P^^^' 

to  her  limbs.    '  Hold  fast » '  iLrfJS    u^^P®*^^  to  cling 

turned  round  a  fecond  time  ^  nSfV5^  '   ^"^  ^^^^  she 

white  face  seemerqSclo^l  to  hei"^n'/..^*  *^"  ?^«^'^'  i*« 
a  pale  garment  froSi  her  hou We^'''  '  Ho w'f  Tf  ^""^  "^^ 
to  consecrated  earth  '  '  soiinS!?"-     ?  ^^  ^*®*  '  ^^-^^y  me 
hollow  tones.    The  sound  d?dw  '"  ^^'.  ^^"  ''^  «*'^nge 
the  pond,  or  fn>m  ravTns  or  ^ws  .Tel ^^^  '^^  ^"^^^  ^'^ 
such  creatures.    '  A  cravp  \^i^      '       ®  ^^^  ^^^  sign  of  any 
quite  loud.    Yes  it  waltL  l>f  ^Y^  '  '  ^^s  repeated 
tW  lay  in  the  ocfan  aVd  ^K  ^irit  ^^^^^  f^l^'  *^^^^^d 
until  It  was  carried  k>  the  church^^      "i^  ^^T^  ^^  ^«* 
had  been  dug  for  it  in  ron^lw  ?  "^'  ^"^^  ""^i^  a  grave 
would  go,  an^d  the^   L  ^uld  dt^^'"^^   Thithef  she 
the  direction  of  the  church   and    Si     ""^  J^^  ^^'^^  ^^  ^ 
seemed  to  grow  lighter   «nVi  of  ^!  "^^'^^^  ^^  her  heart 
but  when  sfe  tuiilfd  t^' gHomTby'th^t  V*^^^*^- ' 
returned.     '  Hold  fast !   hold  fSt  f  '  .n^  f^^^*  ^ay,  ic 
quite  clear,  though  they  were  ifkj  ihT    *^f  T^«  ^^^^^ 
the  wail  of  a  bird   '  A  ^r«™ T ^-       ***®  ^^^'^  of  a  frog  or 

Here  in  the  North  thl  vll  if  ,  '^  *^here. 
night,  and  in'  tttorlf  ^ Sf  if  ^^  ^"^«  -  ^  -ngle 
glory  of  youthful  green  anTtK?-  ^^P^^^  ^^  its  full 
the  consciousness  Sid  Self  of' tL^  •^'^!l'  ^"^^^'^^  ^an 
contained  in  the  thoughts  word/  «n^  ''"  f^^*  ^^«  ^een 
hfe.  It  springs  up  and  uW^?^  i wf  -"^"^"^^^^  ^"^  Past 
when  once  the  conscience  is  aw^ened  'V^  «^"gIo  second 
When  we  least  expect  it.    T^^ld  ^e^trtTu j! 
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selves — ^the  deed  is  there,  and  bears  witness  against  us  ;  the 
thoughts  seem  to  become  words,  and  to  sound  far  out  into 
the  world.   We  are  horrified  at  the  thought  of  what  we  have 
carried  within  us,  and  have  not  stifled  what  we  have 
sown  in  our  thoughtlessness  and  pride.    The  heart  hides 
within  itself  all  the  virtues  and  likewise  all  the  vices,  and 
they  grow  even  in  the  barrenest  ground. 
'    Anne  Lisbeth  now  experienced  all  the  thoughts  we  have 
clothed  in  words.     She  was  overpowered  by  them,  and 
sank  down,  and  crept  along  for  some  distance  on  the  ground. 
*  A  grave  !  dig  me  a  grave  !  '  it  sounded  again  in  her  ears  ; 
and  she  would  gladly  have  buried  herself  if  in  the  grave 
there  had  been  forgetfulness  of  every  deed.    It  was  the  first 
hour  of  her  awakening— full  of  anguish  and  horror.    Super- 
stition alternately  made  her  shudder  with  cold  and  made 
her  blood  bum  with  the  heat  of  fever.    Many  things  of 
which  she  had  rever  liked  to  speak  came  into  her  mind. 
Silent  as  the  cloud-shadows  in  the  bright  moonshine,  a 
spectral  apparition  flitted  by  her :  she  had  heard  of  it  before. 
Close  by  her  gallopped  four  snorting  steeds,  with  fire 
spurting    from    their  eyes   and   nostrils ;    they  dragged 
a  red-hot  coach,  and  within  ?+  sat  the  wicked  proprietor 
who  had  ruled  here  a  hundred  years  ago.    The  legend  said 
that  every  night  at  twelve  o'clock  he  drove  into  his  castle 
yard  and  out  again.    He  was  not  pale,  as  dead  men  are 
said  to.be,  but  black  as  a  coal.    Ke  nodded  at  Anne  Lisbeth 
and  beckoned  to  her.    *  Hold  fast !   hold  fast !   then  you 
may  ride  again  in  a  nobleman's  carriage,  and  forget  your 
own  child  !  ' 

She  gathered  herself  up,  and  hastened  to  the  church- 
yard ;  but  the  black  crosses  and  the  black  ravens  danced 
in  confusion  before  her  eyes.  The  ravens  croaked,  as  the 
raven  had  done  that  she  saw  in  the  day-time,  but  now  she 
understood  what  they  said.  'I  am  the  raven-mother!  I  am 
the  raven-mother ! '  each  raven  croaked,  and  Anne  Lisbeth 
now  understood  that  the  name  also  applied  to  her ;  and  she 
fancied  she  should  be  transformed  into  a  black  bird,  and  be 
obliged  to  cry  what  they  cried,  if  she  did  not  dig  the  LTave. 

And  she  threw  herself  on  the  earth,  and  with  her  hands 
dug  a  grave  in  the  hard  ground,  so  that  the  blood  ran 
from  her  fingers. 
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appear  iHhe  LTbeTZ  ..ST^'f''- 1"".^'  "^  "■»ak 

forsook  her.       ""*'''  "">*  «>  t™  ground,  and  her  senses 

yard,  hm  on  the'^ia  X>»    IS^  "otly"^  in  the  ohurch- 
hole  in  the  sand  and  cnti^;  T  T  '^  '^  ^"8  »  deep 

whose  sharHtem  was  stJok  K  fS?""*  ^  '"^^"'  8'«". 
wood.     Anie  LwJth  T     •       *,''"'®  Painted  block  of 

shuffled  to?ca^'"?f  tu«»tlLi:  ?Ti.    Conspienee  had 

SwYeMt'stt  thX°;rr  't^''^  tl'  4""- 
her  former  home  but  was  iTlo-f;.  ^   ^''*"',  «°*  '»'=''  to 

W  thoughts  wl^e  ooSSfctt,TTs'£ta*''^^"= 
thread,  only  one  thonahf  b»,^  u  '  *^  -"  sKein  ,  only  one 
that  „.,e  mLt  ca^  tie  i^l,-r''*'"eled,  namely, 
churchyard  and  diia^^S^  ..•  '¥  sea-shore  to  the 
win  back  W  soul*     ^     '"  '"'°'  "»'  "»«  ^^e  might 

wafaJ^a^slotndt  Z^T'  '""°  •''?'  '■°'°«  ^  -""l  *<> 
In  this  wVy  a  whofe  vear  mf  Tk  ™'""f  *""  f"'  sPeotre- 
she  vanish^  ae<Sn«'^!l  J  ""^  ^^l  *"''  *'»e°  one^ght 
ofthene^d'a;«Prted7n"^itts^s^™i^'  the  wh^ie 

to^iH^rCLrhTslw  f  i-r^°<»  *«  «"-" 

who  had  s^TIhe  wMe  dl'v  41'^'^'  ^™  ^^'^- 
upon  her,  and  giea^^^te^tt  ^^^  ^tgS?  tj^ 
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of  the  Bible  which  lay  there,  opened  at  the  words  of  the 
prophet  Joel :  '  Rend  your  hearts,  and  not  your  garments, 
and  turn  unto  the  Lord  !  *  That  was  just  a  chance,  the 
people  said,  as  many  things  happen  by  chance. 

In  the  face  of  Anne  Lisbeth,  illumined  by  the  sun, 
peace  and  rest  were  to  be  seen.  She  said  she  was  happy, 
for  now  she  had  conquered.  Last  night  the  spectre  of  the 
shore,  her  own  child,  nad  come  to  her,  and  had  said  to  her, 

'  Thou  hast  dug  me  only  half  a  grave,  but  thou  hast  now, 
for  a  year  and  a  day,  buried  me  altogether  in  thy  heart, 
and  it  is  there  that  a  mother  can  best  mde  her  child  ! ' 

And  then  he  gave  her  her  L^c  half  soul  back  again,  and 
brought  her  here  into  the  church. 

'  Now  I  am  in  the  house  of  God,'  she  said,  '  and  ia  that 
house  we  are  happy.' 

And  when  the  sun  had  set,  Anne  Lisbeth's  soul  had 
risen  to  that  region  where  there  is  no  more  anguish,  and 
Anne  Lisbeth's  troubles  were  over.  . 


CfflLDREN'S  PRATTLE 

At  the  rich  merchant's  there  was  a  children's  party ; 
nch  people's  children  and  grand  people's  children  were 
there.  The  merchant  was  a  learned  man  :  he  had  once 
gone  through  the  college  exammation,  for  his  honest 
father  h/'d  kept  him  to  this,  his  father  who  had  at  first  only 
been  a  caitle  dealer,  but  always  an  honest  and  induftrious 
man.  The  trade  had  brought  money,  and  the  merchant  had 
managed  to  incr^^ase  the  store.  Clever  he  was,  and  he  had 
also  a  heart,  bu  ohere  was  less  said  of  his  heart  than  of  his 
money.  At  the  merchant's,  grand  people  went  in  and  out 
—people  of  blood,  as  it  is  called,  and  people  of  intellect, 
and  people  who  had  both  of  these,  and  people  who  had 
neither.^  Now  there  was  a  children's  party  there,  and 
children  8  prattle,  and  children  speak  frankly  from  the 
heart.  Among  the  rest  there  was  a  beautiful  little  girl, 
and  the  little  one  was  terribly  prou  ..  However,  the  servants 
had  taught  her  that,  not  her  par^ts,  who  were  far  too 
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sensible  people.     Her  father  was  a  groom  of  the  bed 
chamber  ani;that  is  a  veiy  „and  ofiice%nd  she  kn^  it 
I  am  a  child  of   he  bed-chamber,'  she  said. 
Now  she  might  j  ust  as  weU  have  been  a  child  of  the  cellar 

cSlZ^trr^'P*^'.^^?'  a^d  then  she  told  the^S 
children  that  she  was  '  well  bom  ',  and  said  that  no  one 


who  was  not  well  bom  could  get  on  far  in  the  world  •  if 
was  of  no  use  to  read  and  be  industrious    if  onrw^s'nnf 
well  bom  one  could  not  achieve  anytE  '      ^""^  ™  ^°* 
And  those  whose  names  end  with  "  sen  "  '  said  ah^ 

"VhX*  LT^.r*  ^"-     One  rust  Xne^ 
^1^  akimbo,  and  keep  them  at  a  great  distance,  these 

And  she  stuck  out  her  pretty  Uttle  arms,  and  made  the 
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elbows  quite  pointed,  to  show  how  it  was  to  be  done  and 
her  little  arms  were  very  pretty.    She  was  sweet. 

But  the  little  daughter  of  the  merchant  became  very 
angry  at  this  speech,  for  her  father's  name  was  Madsen,  and 
she  knew  that  the  name  ended  in  '  sen  ' ;  and  theiefore  she 
said,  as  proudly  as  ever  she  could, 

'But  my  papa  can  buy  a  hundred  dollars'  worth  of 
bon-bons,  and  throw  them  to  the  children !  Can  your 
papa  do  that  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  but  my  papa,'  said  an  author's  little  daughter, 
•  can  put  your  papa  and  everybody's  papa  into  the  news- 
paper. All  people  are  afraid  of  him,  my  mamma  says,  for 
it  is  my  father  who  rules  in  the  paper.' 

A»"i  the  little  maiden  looked  exceedingly  proud,  as 
though  she  had  been  a  real  Princess,  who  is  expected  to 
look  proud. 

But  outside  at  the  dooi,  which  was  ajar,  stood  a  poor 
boy,  peepmg  through  the  crack.  He  was  of  such  lowly 
station  that  he  was  not  even  allowed  to  enter  the  room. 
He  had  turned  the  spit  for  the  cook,  and  she  had  allowed 
him  to  stand  behind  the  door,  and  to  look  at  the  well- 
dressed  children  who  were  making  a  merry  day  within, 
and  for  him  that  was  a  great  deal. 

'  Oh,  to  be  one  of  them  ! '  thought  he  ;  and  then  he 
heard  what  was  said,  which  was  certainly  calculated  to  make 
him  very  unhappy.  His  parents  at  home  had  not  a  penny 
to  spare  to  buy  a  newspaper,  much  less  could  they  write 
one  ;  and  what  was  worst  of  all,  his  father's  name,  and 
consequently  his  own,  was  a  common  one,  ending  in  "  son  " 
and  so  he  could  not  turn  out  well.  That  was  terrible.  But! 
after  all,  he  had  been  bom,  and  very  well  bom  as  it  seemed 
to  him  ;  there  was  no  getting  over  that. 

And  that  is  what  was  done  on  that  evening. 

Many  years  have  elapsed  since  then,  and  in  the  course  of 
years  children  become  grown-up  persons. 

]ji  the  town  stood  a  splendid  house  ;  it  was  filled  with 
all  kinds  of  beautiful  objects  and  treasures,  and  all  people 
wished  to  see  it ;  even  people  who  dwelt  out  of  town 
came  m  to  see  it.  Which  of  the  children  of  whom  we  have 
told  might  call  this  house  his  own  ?    To  know  that  is  very 
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although  his  name  en  Jed  t  'T.  ^' "T*""^  8^»»' 
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CoS.^r?^^»rS?°-*  fends  -  yet  on,y  fr„„ 
Europe  has  abundam^  of    til      '.""^  °'  »»«*'  s™!"  as 

caIle<i1.aris,LoTdonX™a  andTlr^**^"  *•»«'«  »^ 
does  not  point  to  theseTeat  S"^  i,-  ^**  "^-y  =>  ""e 
but  on  the  contrarv  to  .^«i  ™  *"  ""^  loveliest  pearl, 
is  the  home  oThomes  Vere  hfad'!^'"'"''*?''*  *<'™  =  *^-'^ 
it  if  only  a  single  foS.  a  Me  ho„"  hM™  ?  '  ^''»'  "^en 
hedg.,  a  mere  point  whieh  ^^^T^ZTTS^ 

must  take  notSe  of     old  nZ!^?"'  ^"V""*  »<»»  Peop'e 
these  pearls  a  lSt?e  'so  thaTtw  't""'?  P**"^  itself  give 

ClosTby  the  hiU  where  th'*!y,,*TJ?  °"  ttoughtl. 
••-.  theiome  oT^S^^,,^!  °^=S?^'?*  «>«  Si.th 


lies,  the  £ome  oT^S.^^^  °l^^ok  thS  Sijth 
glitters  in  the  shplf^rT*  c  •  -3  ?^'  **^®  o^  the 

Sed  -The  (MtZ'^^it^tT^-^S^'^Joo^;  it 


pearls  _ 

was  caUed  '  The  CottaeeT/  ^f  """"^"narfc^n's  woods  ;   it 

to  say,  the  home  of  f  i«  T^^^"?^""  *"^  ^^"^^8/  that  is 

Rahbek  with  h?s  wife  Emmlh'  "'"^  ^^^1'     ^^^^  «^«d 
roof,  for  a  wholeTnrrZ)^«i  ^'r^'' **'^^'' ^^^Pi^^ble 

together  from  huBTc^tnVZ''^i'^'''  ^^  genius^ame 
intellect,-and  no/l  si^  noT  «'Al«f  \ '"^\*  ^^'"^  ^^ 
no,  it  is  stiU  a  home  ofiIM^Zi■  ^^'  ^"""^  changed  I  '— 
plants  !  The  flower-^ud  whLh'  irnrr""^  '^'  P^^« 
unfold  itself  yet  contains  conc^i^''' a1^,?«  ^'^^"gh  to 
leaf  and  seed.    Here  the  au^.  of^i^^t  ^Ll's^t^Tc^^^^ 
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fully  guarded  home  of  intellect,  enlivening  and  giving  life. 
The  world  round  about  shines  through  the  eyes  into  th- 
unfathomable   depths   of   the   soul.     The    idiots'    home, 
encompassed  with  human  love,  is  a  holy  place,  a  conser- 
vatory for  the  pining  plants,  which  shall  at  some  time  be 
transplanted  and  bloom  in  the  garden  of  God.    Here  the 
weakest  in  intellect  are  now  assembled,  where  at  one  time 
the  greatest  and  most  powerful  minds  met,  exchanged 
ideas,  and  were  lifted  upward — and  the  soul's  flame  still 
mounts  upwards  in  '  The  Cottage  of  Philemon  and  Baucis.' 
The  toAvn  of  the  royal  tombs  beside  Hroar's  well,  the  old 
Koskilde,  lies  before  us  !   The  slender  spires  of  the  cathedral 
towers  soar  above  the  low-built  town,  and  mirror  themselves 
in  Isefiord.    One  grave  only  will  we  search  for  here,  and 
regard  it  in  the  sheen  of  the  pearl ;   it  is  not  that  of  the 
great  Queen  Margaret — no,  withm  the  churchyard,  close 
to  whose  white  wall  we  fly  past,  is  the  grave  ;   a  common 
stone  is  laid  over  it ;  the  master  of  the  organ,  the  reviver 
of  Danish  romance,  lies  here.    The  old  traditions  became 
melodies  in  our  soul ;   we  learned  that  where  '  The  clear 
waves  rolled,'  '  there  dwelt  a  king  in  Leire  ! '    Roskilde, 
the  burial  place  of  kings !  in  thy  pearl  will  we  look  at  the 
simple  grave,  where  on  the  stone  is  carved  a  lyre  and  the 
name  of  Weyse. 

Now  we  come  to  Sigersted  near  the  town  of  Ringsted  ; 
the  river-bed  lies  low ;  the  golden  com  grows  where 
Hagbarth's  boat  put  in  to  the  bank,  not  far  from  the 
maiden-bower  of  Signe.  Who  does  not  know  the  story  of 
Hagbarth,  who  was  hanged  in  the  oak,  and  Little  Signe's 
bower  which  stood  in  flames  ;  the  legend  of  strong  love  ! 

'  Lovely  Sor6  surrounded  by  woods  ! '  the  quiet  cloister- 
town  peeps  out  between  the  moss-grown  trees  ;  with  the 
glance  of  youth  it  looks  out  from  the  academy  over  the 
lake  to  the  world's  highway,  and  hears  the  engine's  dragon 
puff  whilst  it  flies  through  the  wood.  Sord,  thou  pearl  of 
poetry,  which  preserves  the  dust  of  Holberg.  Like  a  great 
white  swan  beside  the  deep  woodland  lake  lies  thy  palace  of 
learning,  and  near  to  it  shines,  like  the  white  star-wort  in 
the  woods,  a  little  house  to  which  our  eyes  turn  ;  from  it 
pious  psalms  sound  through  the  land,  words  are  uttered 
m  it,  even  the  peasant  listens  to  them  and  learns  of  vanished 
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times  in  Denmark.  The  green  wood  and  the  song  of  the 
birds  go  together;  so  also  do  the  names  of  Sor6  and 
Ingemann. 

On  to  the  town  of  Slagelse— — !  what  is  reflected  here  in  the 
sheen  of  the  pearl  ?  Vanished  is  the  cloister  of  Antvorskov 
vanished  the  rich  halls  of  the  castle,  and  even  its  soUtary 
deserted  wmg ;  still  one  old  relic  remains,  renewed  and  again 
renewed,  a  wooden  cross  on  the  hill  over  there,  where  in 
legendary  times,  St.  Andrew,  the  priest  of  Slagelse. 
wakened  up,  borne  hither  in  one  night  from  Jerusalem. 

Korsor— here  wert  thou  bom,  who  gave  us 
Jest  \rith  earnest  blended 
In  songs  of  Knud  the  voyager. 

Thou  master  of  words  and  wit !  the  decaying  old  ramparts 
of  the  forsaken  fortress  are  nov  the  last  visible  witness 
of  the  home  of  thy  childhood ;  when  the  sun  sets,  their 
shadows  pomt  to  where  thy  birthplace  stood  ;  from  these 
ramparts,  looking  towards  the  height  of  Sprogo,  thou  sawest 
when  thou  wast  small,  'the  moon  glide  down  behind  the 
isle,  and  sang  of  it  in  immortal  strains,  as  thou  since 
hast  sung  of  the  mountains  of  Switzerland ;  thou,  who 
didst  wander  about  in  the  labyrinth  of  the  world  and 
found  that 

Nowhere  is  the  rose  so  red. 
And  nowhere  are  the  thorns  so  few. 
And  nowhere  is  the  oca  oh  so  soft 
As  those  our  simple  childhood  knew. 

Thoulively  Singer  of  wit !  we  weave  thee  agarland  of  woodruff . 
and  cast  it  m  the  lake,  and  the  waves  wiU  bear  it  to  Kieler- 
hord.on  whose  coast  thy  dust  is  laid  ;  it  brings  a  greeting 
from  the  young  generation,  a  greeting  from  the  town  of  thy 
birth,  Kors6r— where  the  sti-.ig  of  pearls  is  broken. 

It  18  mdeed  a  string  of  parls  from  Copenhagen  to 
Korsdr,  said  Grandmother,  who  had  heard  what  we  have 
just  read.  It  is  a  string  of  pearls  for  me,  and  it  had  already 
come  to  be  that  for  me  more  than  forty  years  ago,'  said 
sne.  We  had  no  steam-engines  then ;  we  spent  days  on 
the  way,  where  you  now  only  spend  hours.  It  was  in  1816  • 
I  was  twenty-one  then-it  is  a  delightful  age  !  And  yet  up 
in  the  sixties  is  also  a  delightful  age,  so  full  of  blessings ! 
in  my  young  days  it  was  a  greater  event  than  now  to  get 
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to  Copenhagen,  the  town  of  all  towns,  as  we  considered  it. 
My  parents  wished,  after  twenty  years,  once  again  to  pay 
a  visit  to  it,  and  I  was  to  accompany  them.  We  had 
talked  of  the  journey  for  years,  and  now  it  was  really  to 
take  place ;  I  thought  that  quite  a  new  life  would  begin, 
and,  in  a  way,  a  new  life  really  began  for  me. 

There  was  such  sewing  and  packing,  and  when  it  was 
time  to  depart,  how  many  good  friends  came  to  bid  us 
good-bye  !  It  was  a  big  journey  we  had  before  us  !  It 
was  in  the  forenooi.  that  we  drove  out  of  Odense  in  my 
parents'  carriage ;  acquaintances  nodded  from  the  windows 
all  the  way  up  the  street,  almost  until  we  were  out  of 
St.  George's  Gate.  The  weather  was  lovely,  the  birds 
sang,  all  was  delightful ;  one  forgot  that  it  was  a  long, 
difficult  road  to  Nyborg.  Towards  evening  we  came  there. 
The  post  did  not  arrive  until  late  in  the  night,  and  the  boat 
did  not  leave  before  that,  but  we  went  on  board.  The 
great  water  lay  before  us,  as  far  as  we  could  see,  so  smooth 
and  still.  We  lay  down  in  our  clothes  and  slept.  When 
I  wakened  and  came  on  deck  in  the  morning,  notning  could 
be  seen  on  either  side,  there  was  such  a  fog.  I  heard  the 
cocks  crowing,  observed  that  the  sun  had  risen,  and 
heard  the  bells  ringing.  Where  could  we  be  ?  The  fog 
lifted,  and  we  actually  were  still  lying  just  out  from  Nyborg. 
During  the  day  a  slight  wind  blew,  but  dead  against  us  ; 
we  tacked  and  tacked,  and  finally  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  get  to  KorsSr  a  little  after  eleven  in  the  evening, 
after  we  had  spent  twenty-two  hours  in  traversing  the 
eighteen  miles. 

*  It  was  nice  to  get  on  land,  but  it  was  dark ;  the  lamps 
burned  badly,  and  everjrthing  was  so  perfectly  strange  to 
me,  who  had  never  been  in  any  town  except  Odense. 

*  "  Look,"  said  my  father,  "  here  Baggesen  was  bom,  and 
here  Birckner  lived."  Then  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  old 
town  with  the  little  houses  grew  at  once  brighter  and 
larger ;  we  also  felt  so  glad  to  have  firm  land  under  us. 
I  could  not  sleep  that  night  for  thinking  of  all  that  I  had 
already  seen  and  experienced  since  I  left  home  the  day 
before  last. 

*  We  had  to  rise  early  next  morning,  as  we  had  before  us 
a  bad  road  with  very  steep  hills  and  many  holes,  until  we 
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came  to  Slagelse,  and  beyond,  on  the  other  side  of  Slagelse 
it  was  not  much  better,  and  we  wished  to  arrive  early  at 
the  "  Crab  ",  so  that  we  might  walk  into  Sord  by  daylight 
and  visit  the  miller's  Emil,  as  we  caUed  him  ;  yes,  it  was 
your  grandfather,  my  late  husband,  the  dean  ;  he  was 
a  student  at  Sor6,  and  had  just  passed  his  second  examina- 
tion. 

'We  came  to  the  "Crab"  in  the  afternoon;  it  was  a 
fashionable  place  at  that  time,  the  best  inn  on  the  whole  of 
the  journey,  and  the  most  charming  district ;    yes,  you 
must  all  allow  it  is  still  that.    She  was  an  active  hostess, 
Mrs.  Plambek ;   everything  in  the  house  was  like  a  well- 
scoured  table.    On  the  wall  hung  Baggesen's  letter  to  her 
framed  and  under  glass,  and  well  worth  seeing ;   to  me  it 
was  something  very  notable.  Then  we  went  up  to  Sor6,  and 
there  met  Emil.    You  may  suppose  that  he  was  glad  to 
see  us,  and  we  to  see  him,  and  he  was  so  good  and  attentive. 
With  him  we  saw  the  church  with  Absalon's  grave  and 
Holberg's  coffin  ;    we  saw  the  old  monkish  inscriptions 
and  we  sailed  over  the  lake  to  "Parnassus";  the  most 
beautiful  evening  I  can  remember  !   It  seemed  to  me  that 
if  one  could  make  poetry  anywhere  in  the  world,  it  must  be 
at  SorS,  in  this  peace  and  beauty  of  nature.     Then  in 
the  moonlight  we  went  along  the  "  Philosopher's  Walk  " 
as  they  call  it,  the  lovely,  lonely  path  by  the  lake  and 
*/!  u^®*°*'  **"*  towards  the  high-road  leading  to  the 
TiiPlt    '\  ^^^  stayed  to  supper  with  us;    Father  and 
Mother  thought  he  had  grown  so  sensible  and  looked  so 
weU.    He  promised  us  that  he  would  be  in  Copenhagen 
m  five  days,  at  his  own  home  and  together  with  us   for 
Whitsuntide.    These  hours  in  Sor6  and  the  "  Crab  "  belong 
to  my  life's  loveliest  pearls. 

•Next  morning  we  set  out  very  early,  for  we  had  a  long 
way  to  go  before  we  reached  RoskUde,  and  we  must  get 
thei-e  betimes,  so  that  the  cathedral  might  be  seen,  and  in 
the  evenmg  father  could  have  time  to  visit  an  old  school 
fnend.  This  was  duly  carried  out,  and  then  we  spent 
the  night  m  Roskilde,  and  next  day,  but  only  by  dinner- 
time, for  it  was  the  worst  and  most  cut-up  road  that  we 
had  yet  to  travel,  we  arrived  in  Copenhagen.  We  had 
spent  about  three  days   from  Korsor  to  Copenhagen- 
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now  the  same  distance  is  done  in  three  hours.  The  beads 
have  not  become  more  precious,  they  could  not  be  that  • 
but  the  string  is  new  and  marvellous.  I  stayed  with  my 
parents  in  Copenhagen  for  three  weeks.  Emil  was  with  us 
the  whole  time,  and  when  we  travelled  back  to  Fyen,  he 
accompanied  us  all  the  way  from  Copenhagen  to  Korsor ; 
there  we  became  engaged  before  we  parted  !  So  now  you 
can  understand  that  I  also  call  from  Copenhagen  to 
Korsdr  a  string  of  pearls. 

'Afterwards,  when  Emil  was  called  to  Assens,  we  were 

married.    We  often  talked  of  the  journey  to  Copenhagen 

and  about  domg  it  once  again,  but  then  first  came  your 

mother,  and  after  that  she  got  brothers  and  sisters,  and  there 

was  much  to  look  after  and  to  take  care  of,  and  when  father 

was  promoted  and  became  dean,  of  course  everything  was 

a  pleasure  and  a  joy,  but  to  Copenhagen  we  never  got. 

I  never  was  there  again,  however  often  we  thought  and 

talked  about  it,  and  now  I  am  too  old,  I  have  not  the 

strength  to  travel  on  the  railway ;   but  I  am  glad  of  the 

railways.    It  is  a  blessing  that  we  have  thera !  With  them 

you  come  all  the  quicker  to  me  !   Now  Odense  is  not  much 

farther  from  Copenhagen  than  it  was  from  Nyborg  m  mv 

young  days.    You  can  now  fly  to  Italy  as  quickly  as  we 

travelled  to  Copenhagen  !     Yes,  that  is  something  !— aU 

the  same  I  shall  sit  stiU,  and  let  others  travel,  let  them 

come  to  me  !   But  you  ought  not  to  laugh  either,  because 

1  sit  so  still!    I  have  a  great  journey  before  me  quite 

different  from  yours,  one  that  is  much  quicker  than  by  the 

railway.    When  our  Father  wills  it,  I  shaU  go  to  join  your 

grandfather,  and  when  you  have  comple^       your  work 

and  enjoyed  yourselves  here  in  this  dear  world,  I  know 

that  you  wiU  come  up  to  us,  and  if  we  talk  there  about 

our  earthly  days,  beheve  me,  children,  I  shall  also  say 

there  as  now,  '  from  Copenhagen  to  Korsdr  is  indeed  a 

stnng  of  pearls  !  "  ' 
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t.ll  * -f ''''°"'  ""l^  P?^*'  '^^^''^  ^^  Inkstand  stood  upon  the 
table  ,t  was  said.  '  It  is  wonderful  what  can  come  out  of 

-that ',  wh«TT^'i  '^'"^  *^^  Inkstand.  « It 's  inconceivable 
to  th.  Jj,  .^  t^'^^y'  f  y'  ^^  exclaimed  to  the  Pen  and 
to  the  ?tW  articles  on  the  table  that  were  near  enough  to 

out  of  iV  ^e^^^'^^l  ^^at  a  number  of  thing3  can  come 
out  of  me.     It  8  quite  incredible.     And  t  really  don't 

Ss  ^Z^^.'*  "'"  ^  '^%  "^^*  '^^^'  -hertL  man 
h!ff  a  ^^l^J''*''  "'^-  ^'"f  ^°P  «"*  «^  «»«  i«  enough  for 
h«  L\?^  /^T^^P^** '  *"^  ^hat  cannot  be  contained  in 
an  th.L?  •    ^"""^  "'^^'^  *^^  ^°^^^«  o^  t^^e  poet  go  forth- 

mlwIS  thT^  """•;'  T^^°"^  .P^*!?^^  ^^'^  ™^£ne  they  haye 

met— all  the  deep  feelmg,  the  humour,  the  viyid  pictures 

of  nature.    I  myself  don't  understand  how  irfs  for  I  am 

not  acquainted  with  nature,  but  it  certainly  is  in  ie    From 

me  all  these  things  haye  gone  forth,  and  from  me  proS 

the  troops  of  charming  maidens,  ar  d  of  brave  kni^htf^ 

prancmj  steeds,  and  all  the  lame  and  the  bM  and  I  don't 

know  wW  more-I  assure  you  I  don't  think  of  rushing  ' 

There  you  are  right,' said  the  Pen;  '  you  don't  Skat 

fl  sh  ihJT-J^' J*'^  ™Jd  comprehend  that  you  o„?y 

,iZ,Tk        ^"'"^-t.  ^""^  ^^^  *^^  fiuid'  that  I  may  exhibit 

K:^||^^-r;-i^-atiw^^^ 

'  rlZ^hZ^'^'il^^^^  experience,'  replied  the  Inkstand. 
hSworn  onf^T^^"  m  service  a  week,  and  are  already 
naif  worn  out    Do  you  fancy  you  are  the  poet  ?  You  are 

sort  T'ro  '\r^  before  you  came  I  knefmany  o?  yo^? 
sort,  some  of  the  goose  family,  and  others  of  EnS 
manufacture.  I  know  the  quill  as  well  aflL  ItJl^J^n 
xMany  have  been  in  my  service,  and  I  shall  have  ma^  T^?e 
when  he  comes-the  man  who  goes  through  the  motion?  fnr 
me  and  writes  down  what  he  derives  frZ  me.    I^htuM  Hke 

'  InZnTr*  '^^}  ^  *^."^^*  *^i"g  he'll  take  out  of  me  ' 
Inkpot !     exclaimed  the  Pen. 
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Late  m  the  evening  the  poet  came  home.  He  had  been 
to  a  concert,  where  he  had  heard  a  famous  violinist  with 
whose  admirable  performances  he  was  quite  enchanted 


The  player  had  drawn  a  wonderful  wealth  of  tone  from  the 
mstrument:  sometimes  it  had  sounded  like  tinkling 
water-drops,  like  rolling  pearls,  sometimes  like  birds 
twittermg  m  chorus  and  then  again  it  went  swelling  on 
hke  the  wmd  through  the  fir  trees.    The  poet  thought  he 
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mrJfht!  "7  ^*'*  yveevmg,  but  weeping  melodiously, 
like  the  sound  of  a  woman's  voice.  It  seemed  as  thouRh 
nr^r!  ^^''"'^  soimded,  but  every  part  of  the  insti^i. 
r^  Jho  J  "^^^  a  wonderful  performance  ;  and  difficult 
**»f,  piece  was,  the  bow  seemed  to  glid-  easily  to  and  fro 
over  the  strmgs,  and  it  looked  as  thoSgh  any  one  might  do 

^;  J    *  T  u  ^^^^  ^"^  ^^"''^  °^  i*«e^^'  and  the  bow  to 

move  of  itself-those  two  appeared  to  do  everything  ; 

and  the  audience  forgot  the  master  who  guided  them  am 

breathed  soul  and  spirit  into  them.    The  master  was  for 

gotten  ;    but  the  poet  remembered  him,  and  named  him 

and  wrote  down  his  thoughts  concerning  the  dubject.       ' 

How  foohsh  It  would  be  of  the  violin  and  the  bow  to 

boast  of  their  achievements !    And  yet  we  men  often  commit 

this  folly—the  poet,  the  artist,  the  inventor  in  the  domain 

of  science  the  general-we  aU  do  it.   We  are  only  the  instru- 

ments  whidi  the  Ahnighty  uses  :    to  Him  alone  be  the 

honour  !    We  have  nothing  of  which  we  should  be  proud.' 

Yes,  that  18  what  the  poet  wrote  down.    He  wrote  it  in 

Instra'^ents*'^*'"*       "^^^'^^  ^®  ^^^^"^  '  ^^®  ^^^"^  *"^  *^® 

T„3^**i  '^  ^J'^*  yo"  get,  madam,'  said  the  Pen  to  the 
Inkstand,  when  the  two  were  alone  again.  '  Did  you  not 
hear  him  read  aloud  what  I  have  written  down  ' ' 

Yes,  whai  i  gave  you  te  write,'  retorted  the  Inkstand, 
inat  was  a  cut  at  you,  because  of  your  conceit.    That 
you  should  not  even  have  understood  that  you  were  being 
quizzed  !  I  gave  you  a  cut  from  within  me-Hsurely  I  must 
know  my  own  satire  ! '  ^ 

'  Ink-pipkin  ! '  cried  the  Pen. 
Writing-stick  ! '  cried  the  Inkstand. 

wpIt  r^S  •.°*-*^^"'/^^*  ^  ^o^^ction  that  he  had  answered 
^!L'  A   '^  *  P^easmg  conviction  to  feel  that  one  has 

given  a  good  answer-a  conviction  on  which  one  can  sleep  • 
and  accordmgly  they  slept  upon  it.  But  tl  oet  dfS 
deep  Thoughts  welled  up  from  within  him,  i...  the  tones 
from  the  violm  faUing  like  pearls,  rushing  like  the  storr^! 

Z,th^°"^5  *^^  uf'*'-    "^  ^^^*  ^'  °^  heart  in  th^e 
thoughts,  and  caught  a  ray  from  the  Eternal  Master, 
lo  Jiim  be  all  the  honour  ! 
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There  was  sorrow  in  the  house,  sorrow  in  every  heart. 

The  youngest  child,  a  boy  four  years  old,  the  joy  and  hope 

of  his  parents,  had  died.     There  still  remained  to  them 

two  daughters,  the  elder  of  whom  was  about  to  be  confirmed 

—good,  charming  girls  both  ;  but  the  child  that  one  has  lost 

always  seems  the  dearest ;   and  here  it  was  the  youngest, 

and  a  son.    It  was  a  heavy  trial.    The  sisters  mourned  as 

young  hearts  can,  and  were  especially  moved  at  the  sight 

of  their  parents'  sorrow.     The  father  was  bowed  down, 

and  the  mother  completely  overpowered  by  the  great  grief! 

Day  and  night  she  had  been  busy  about  the  sick  child,  and 

had  tended,  lifted,  and  carried  it ;  she  had  felt  how  it  was 

a  part  of  herself.    She  could  not  realize  that  the  child  was 

dead,  and  that  it  mus^  be  laid  in  a  coffin  and  sleep  in  the 

ground.    She  thought  God  could  not  take  this  child  from 

her  ;  and  when  it  was  so,  nevertheless,  and  there  could  be 

no  more  doubt  on  the  subject,  she  said  in  her  feverish 

pam, 

'  God  did  not  know  it.  He  has  heartless  servants  here 
on  earth,  who  do  according  to  their  own  liking,  and  hear 
not  the  prayers  of  a  mother.' 

In  her  grief  she  fell  away  from  God,  and  then  there  came 
dark  thoughts,  thoughts  of  death,  of  everlasting  death— 
that  man  was  but  dust  in  the  dust,  and  that  with  this  life 
all  was  ended.  But  these  thoughts  gave  her  no  stay 
nothing  on  which  she  could  take  hold  ;  and  she  sank  into 
the  fathomless  abyss  of  despair. 

Ill  her  heaviest  hours  she  could  weep  no  more,  and  she 
thought  not  of  the  young  daughters  who  were  still  left  to 
her.  The  tears  of  her  husband  fell  upon  her  forehead,  but 
she  did  not  look  at  him.  Her  thoughts  were  with  the  dead 
child  ;  her  whole  thought  and  being  were  fixed  upon  it, 
to  call  back  every  remembrance  of  the  little  one,  every 
innocent  childish  word  it  had  uttered. 

The  day  of  the  funeral  came.  For  nights  before,  the 
mother  had  not  slept ;  but  in  the  morning  twilight  she 
now  slept,  overcome  by  weariness ;  and  in  the  meantime 
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husband  eaid,  '  ''''^  ^^"^  *°  «^  *^er  child,  the 

do's^'  have  nailed  down  the  coffin.    It  was  necessary  to 

^P'F-^-^^  «honId  .en  be 

her  grief,  anTgKssedAe^To'anffTal^t^^^^^       *° 
a  ship  without  compass  or  rudder     Z^hh^^  ^'^ 

sorrcV^VdaughSs  aXt  S  **^  TT^"^  g^*'^^^'  t*^^ 
her  who  would  not  reaJ^th^ir^^^^^^  ^"'?*"^  ^°°^^^  "Pon 
what  words  of  comfort  c^l/.r'  ^'^  '^?^°^ '  ^"d'  ^^^^^ 
themselves  wL:Ti:^^^^^^^^^  *«  ^-'  -^en  they 

he  wodd'^owTavX:!:^^^^  --^  '  ^^  ^et 

8trengthene7herbod^   and  ^      ^'''''^'  ""^^  '"^^^  *^^^^ 
They  persuaded  h^^'       u  P^"''^'*  P^^^^  "»*o  her  soul. 

theri^ke  one^h'o  1T  t"  ^n?^^^^^-  %  stm 
listening  to  her  breath W  «^H  f'^^^i?^?"  ^"^^^^^^^  ^a« 
had  now  fomid  r^rfnd  feheT  H^ L^h'I^  *^**  «^^ 
prayed,  and  soon  sank  ^to  a  dL  W  ?h  ^  ^''  *™'  ^'^^ 
he  did  not  notice  that  K«^f^^  healthy  sleep  ;  and  thus 
and  silentlyS  from  th^  T'  ^^^^  °"  ^^^  ^^^^tes, 
always  IiniefeS-to^?hi  i  ""^u-^u^?^^^'^  ^^^  thoughts 
Btep^Z^^htltjSSi^^^^^^^^  She 

fields,  where  a  naf^  i£?  *    ^u     ?^®  ^<'"^'  ^<i  over  the 
her  and  si:  sa^no  ^e      '^'  '^^^^y-^'    No  one  saw 

churchyard,  and  S^v  tS^l^S  '  ^^^  ^""^'^  ^^^ 
like  a  great  noigaHf  ^^1^^^  looked 

and  bowed  her  head  low  ov^^r  ^°^®™-.  She  sat  down. 
Been  her  chUd  throul  th«  t.?"^?'  ^V^  '^^  ^^^^^  ^^ve 
smile  rose  sTviviiv  t^^^^  "^*^"  ^3%  ^iio.e 

vivioiy  before  her— the  gentle  expression  of 
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whose  eyes,  even  on  his  sick  bed,  she  could  never  forcet 
How  eloquent  had  that  glance  been,  when  she  had  bent  over 
him  and  seized  his  delicate  hand,  which  he  had  no  loncer 
strength  to  raise  !  As  she  had  sat  by  his  crib,  so  she  nmv 
sat  by  his  grave,  but  here  her  tears  had  free  course,  and  fell 
thick  upon  the  grave. 

'Thou  wotildst  gladly  go  down  and  be  with  thy  child  ' 
said  a  voice  quite  close  to  her.  a  voice  that  soimded  m 
clear  and  deep,  it  went  straight  to  her  heart 

She  looked  up  and  near  lier  stood  a  man  wapped  in 
a  black  cloak,  with  a  hood  drawn  closely  down  ovW^h^ 

J^fh  J^'St"  «^T"^  l^'^y  "P'  ^"d  «»^  his  Le  under 
his  hood  It  was  stem  but  yet  awakened  confidence  and 
his  eyes  beamed  with  the  radiance  of  youth 

Down  to  my  child!'   she  repeated ;   and  a  despairing 
supplication  spoke  out  of  her  words  uespairmg 

^^Darest  thou  follow  me  ? '  asked  the  form.     ♦  1  am 

see^^'as  ^^^l^'n^^u*^  ^  *'«^"*-    ^hen  suddenly  it 

Snce  of  ttt.  ^"  ^^^  'i**"  ^^"^  '^'^^  ^itt^  the 
radiance  of  the  full  moon  ;  she  saw  the  varied  colours  of 

the  flowers  on  the  grave,  and  the  covering  of  errth^as 

r^"l':iThl^'^^^J^^"^^^*^^«^*W;  and  she  sS 
down,  and  the  appantion  covered  her  Mdth  his  black  cloak 

3S'pl;'?K?nX""sir''*'^  '^^g*^*  ^'  deatrand  she'tnk 
o^fiys^V^'s.7^^^^^  -^  ^he 

a  teThlll'^Uvh'^''*^  r*  .^i"^*^^^'  *"^  «he  stood  in 
Itw^tT^ir  '^t'P'^^  "^^^  l^^  pleasantly  around. 
warpreSto  h«^  h."i.^  ""^  r^''*  ^^l  ""^^  ^PPeared,  and 
thM  t^n^^^^r^  r^^  ,^-- heauty 

«fT,r^      '  u^^i"  ""  ^he  distance,  and  then  again  close 

at  hand  :   never  had  such  tones  faUen  on  her  eir     t^v 

tKanZ^S?^^  *^"  P**  ^^'^  '^^^  which  sei^rated 
the  haU  from  the  great  land  of  eternity  beyond. 

It  wfT^H  ^^^hng  "lother,'  she  hea^  her  chUd  say. 
*  iT       T.  .*"®  well-known,   much-loved    voice    and   kis- 
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'  It  is  not  80  beautiful  on  earth.    Do  vou  s^  mnfh^r 
15ut  the  mother  saw  nothing  which  the  child  nointfiH 

w£'^-  rx'^^/nr  Aturiwts 

tain  fly     but,  if  you  weep  as  you  are  weeping  now  I  micht 
be  lost  to  you-and  yet  I  would  go  so  gladly    Mavf  noTfl v  ? 
^OrsrivrT*?^  «oonJwillytS,d1:?mo^^^^^^^^ 
Oh   stay!   stay!'    entreated  the  mother.    '  Only  one 
moment  more--only  once  more  I  should  wish  to  l<Sk  at 

And  she  kissod  and  fondled  the  chUd.    Then  her  namfl 
ImZ  !i:rr ^^"^  ^'^  ^  Plaintivjt  ce'^'  ^^at 

calls^rhr'^  **'''"  •  '  ^^^  **^^  "™-    '  I*  i«  ^y  father  who 

chilS^^  *  ^^"^  °'°°'^''*'  ^^P  '^*^  ^^^«  ^«^«^.  ^«  of  seeping 

'They  are  my  sisters,'  said  the  child.     'Mother   vo.i 
surely  have  not  forgotten  them  ? '  ^otner,  you 

And  then  she  remembered  those  she  had  left  behinri 

^n?*  «l*'"r  "^^"  T*'^  *^^^-   Sh«  lookedoX  o  the  niSt 
and  above  her  dim  forms  were  flitting  pa^t.    She  sSd 

wIlTT^  fJT  "'^^  °^  *^^««-    They  floated  throu^^he 

?^Lh1d^WoidYhe^h  *^'  ^^^  .T^^'  -^  *^-  they 
DMt  2    ^fn  !l°V^^.her  husband  and  her  daughters  thus  flit 

aSove  •  ^nd  she  ffi  l!*"^  lamentations  stilf  sounded  from 

A  J    ^^ther,  now  the  sun  is  going  to  rise  ' 
n»,^  k  5  overpowering  light  streamed  in  upon  her     The 
child   had   vanished,   and   she   was    borne   upwaSs      I? 
became  cold  round  about  her,  and  she  lifted ThS  head 
^ave'oTht'c^l™  ^^'^^  -  ^^^  ebu.chyaKte 

But  the  Lord  had  been  a  stay  unto  her  feet,  in  a  dream. 
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and  a  light  to  her  spirit ;  and  ahe  bowed  her  knees  and 
.irav^  for  forgiveness  that  she  liud  wished  to  keep  back  a 
soul  from  its  immortal  flight,  and  that  she  had  forgotten 
her  duties  towards  the  living  who  were  left  to  her 

And  when  she  had  spoken  those  words,  it  was  as  if  her 
heart  were  lightened  ^Then  the  sun  burst  forth,  and  over 
her  head  a  little  bird  sang  out,  and  the  chucu  '  -^Us  sounded 
for  early  service.  Everything  was  holy  a...  -  d  her,  and 
her  heart  was  chastened  She  acknowledged  the  goodness 
of  God,  acknowledged  the  duties  she  had  to  |erfcrm 
^  hi  ^u^f^^  ^^^  ^u""^  ^°°'^-    ^^^  ^""^  «^er  her  husband 

r?d  hpiitf  1?   '    ^r  7^™  ^"^°*«^  ^»««  awakened  him 
and  heart-felt  words  of  love  came  from  the  lips  of  both 
And  she  was  gentle  and  strong  as  a  wife  can  beV  and  from 
her  came  the  consoling  words, 

God's  will  is  always  the  best. 
Then  her  husband  asked  her, 

i^T  7^^""^!  ^^^  *?°^  *"  **  *^°^  <^erived  this  strength 
—this  feelmg  of  consolation  ? '  ^  ti^'u 

^ttl  ^^  ^  ^^^  b^^^  *^«'  «^^en,  and  said. 
They  came  from  God,  through  the  child  in  the  grave.' 
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on^^nT^^T^TK  ^^-o^^  on  the  dunghiU,  the  other 
on  the  roof .    Both  were  conceited  ;  but  wfich  of  the  two 

:™  net^he^l"^  ^°"^  ^^^^^^ '   ^"^  ^  «^^^  ^-P 

o  Jiif  I^^^i^y-yard  was  divided  by  a  wooden  fence  from 

iJttl  ^  '  ^V^*"^*L.l\y  ^  manure-heap,  whereon  grew 
a  great  Cucumber,  which  was  fully  coilscious  of  ^ing 
a  forcing-bed  plant.  ^ 

her^l}**  ''nJ'^u^^^^  ?i  ?'*^''  ^^"  Cucumber  said  to 
^^u     1,    ,?*/"  ""^  ¥  ""  "^cumbers  ;    there  must 

in  the  neighbourmg  yard  are  creatures  too.    I  now  look 
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^..^  *^®  Yard  Cock  on  the  fence.  He  certainly  is  of 
much  greater  consequence  than  the  Weather^k  who  t 
so  highly  placed,  and  who  can't  even  creak    miinliJ 

oSrof^h,^^lf^„riJ^'  ^^-  nor^Ll?^''andl!S 

m  nere  !    ji^ven  if  he  were  to  eat  me  un  stalk  anA  oil   u 

In  the  night  the  weather  became  rery  bad  Hens 
chiokem,  and  even  the  Cock  himself  soueS  sMter  ffi 
wind  blew  down  the  fence  between  the  two^JS:  S 

oo^r^at'  to  "He  dT  r""^  ^o^^^t^^^ti^r. 

srdyTl's^'t/*''l£*hrb^'i:S'i,r '^  n^:,  ""' 
at  all  resemble  the  Ci^^  ^^tn  ™ch^  ?h* 

endeavor  wMtS^rt^T^'^i^''  *"'"'  "•«"« 

said^rwItheScr  '^'°"'  "^-^^  '^  -°™-  -*".' 
The  birds  of  passage  had  also  paid  a  visit  to  thn  w..ti,™ 
cook  and  told  him  tales  of  foreign  C™  of  aS.  c^v^' 
^y     andTh?.'''*''  ^^^"^ '•  <"  «-"=ounters  SSTf 

£thflXprs;^.^ty^-^^^^^^ 

themselves,  and  that  was  tedious  ^    repeated 

i«  fif  7^^  ^""^  tedious  and  all  is  tedious,'  he  said.    '  No  one 

ome  anrsSd  "S'  '"^r  ^'^^  ^"  «^  them  are  weaS! 

'tZ  tk  1    *E       .^**^  ^^^^^  *»  worth  nothing,'  he  cried 
rSS    «r°^®  ^^"^^  '^  *  stupidity.'  ^' 

Ihe  Weathercock  was  what  is  called    used  un  '  •   And 
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paS'^vl*'*^  ^^'''^''  ^"""^  **"'  ^^'''^'  ^"*  *^^  '^"^  ^^^ 

Jn^A^^Vi  think  of  <W  crowing  ?  '  the  Yard  Cock 
inquired  of  his  hens  and  chickens.  '  It  was  a  little  rouch 
—the  elegance  was  wanting.'  *"ugu 

.J^L^r'!^^^^^  chickens  stepped  upon  the  muck-heap, 
and  the  Cock  came  along  like  a  knight 

Garden  plant  1'  he  cried  out  to  the  Cucumber-   and 
i"„H  Wo.%rrl'^^  ^"^il^^  ^"  W«  extensiv^b^^ng 
ThappTdelth?'  ™  ^^'^  ''  ^-  -^  -«-«  her  up^! 

And  the  hens  came,  and  the  chickens  came  and  when 
rr^*t"Se^t^*/:"V^«^'  and  they'cluXdt^S 
of  tW'kfnd  ^^'  *"^  ^^'^  P^"^  **^**  he  was 

*  Cock-a-doodle-doo  ! '   he  crowed.     '  The  chickens  will 

fa  in  tl^t  er»''?„'!?i,T  '  *?''  ''°  T"  ■"»«  ">»»  there 
18  in  tnat  egg  ?    In  that  egg  lies  a  basilisk.    No  one  nan 

y^  taSrf^"  '^"'^-    ^''"  '"•"'  thafarnow 

r^^oUhe  J^Tanl:?"*  '"^*  "  "  ■»'■  ""<»  -""» 

And  with  this  the  Yard  Cook  flapped  his  winm   and 

them  shuddered-all  the  hens  and  the  cEii  •  h,,t  JL; 

oi  ine  world.     They  clucked  and  chirped    so  that  th^ 
Weathercock  might  hear  it ;  and  he  heaiTit;  but  he  never 

co^k*  ''  The^Y^^'p  ^i!  '/^^  ^  ^°/^  ^^*hin  the  Weather- 


lazy  to  lay  any.    If  I  liked;  Icould  VyT'v^nS-e'gr  Z 
worth  a  wind-egg.    And  now  I  don't  like 


the  world  is  not 

even  to  sit  here  any  longer" 

nof^Ilth«  ^'J^n  Weathercock  broke  ofiF ;  but  he  did 
Zh«iJ^  1^?^  ?^>'  Jhough  he  intended  to  do  so.  Z 
the  hens  declared  And  what  doe«  the  moral  say  ?-'  Better 
to  crow  than  to  be  "  used  up  "  and  break  off  '   ' 
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came  home  again.  He  w2  vo^n^  •  i**^^*.*^^  *^« 
indeed  he  is  yoC  vet  th^^a/S^^^  *""  ^^""^  ^^J^*  a^d 
he  was  then^        ^  ^    '       '^*'  ^®  '«  ^"^  years  older  than 

After  his  return  he  visited  onn  nf  fi,^  i-*^i 
towns  on  the  island  ofZeXid  tV^^u'*,*^®  provincial 
who  the  stranger  was  and  on?ni  fk^®-  ?^°^^  *°^  ^^w 
a  party  in  hoSur^'C  andlu  whot''*  ^T^^"  ^'^^^ 
sequence,  or  possessed  an^'Ztrtv  wL  ^'^J.l^?.  °°'^- 
quite  an  eveit/and  aU  4e  TrW^^tnTt  ??*^\  I*  ^^s 
being  announced  bv  beat  of  d«^  ^^'^^  ""^  '?  ^*^o«*  ^^ 

There  was  quite  an  air  nt  (^i^;Ju^^  ^       *?  *"®  streets, 
was  festivity  aboCafc  ^^V«^"*i'  ^^  ^  *^  *^«"«e 

a  loUy  d^^th  arh?°.r'  '"'  T<*-     •»  """*  be 
arriving  there.    Now  do  oi^f^"."''"  »"  continuaUy 
How  dL  the  eity  I^k^wh?nln^  **'»»?"?«<»'  of  Eome^ 
■  I  cannot  ver^  Z??  rt^^^J^ V?"""  '.?  ^y  the  gate  ?  ' 
'A  great  oLr^uZ   Jt^^,,  i*,' replied  the  wulptor. 

wiuris  fonhJSdTi^oJS".  ""'^'  •"  ■'  ■"  <"«V 

with^hrCd'.irfS"'^"'"'  *•"  '"^y-  *"»  •-»  ■>«™'  met 

oouldThe"  «XC^^^"'K^3  "r  P  ?»■"  '»"«'^'«.  - 
smile  that  rose  to  h.«  K~  .  ^  j    countenance ;    but  the 

b.  the  U.„C^  d^J^!"a'^1?riS,/h'J^%--^ 
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belonged  to  the  daughter  of  the  speaker,  and  any  one  who 
has  such  a  daughter  cannot  be  siliyi  The  mother  w^  Hke 
a  fountain  of  questions,  and  the  daughter,  who  listened 

?nl?ir  T^^'  ^^^^'  P^^^'  *^«  ^^^^^  Naiad  of  the 
fountain     How  charming  she  was  I    She  was  a  study  for 

*^^  '^^^£3'  ^  contemplate,  but  not  to  converse  with ' 
and  indeed,  she  did  not  speak,  or  only  very  seld^         ' 
Has  the  Pope  a  large  family  ? '  asked  the  ladv. 

ha^i^^n  C%ut"  '""'^'  "  ''  *'^  ^""^^^^  ^-^^ 

!  Si?'i^f  ^^^  ^°:^  *^™®  ^^  a  great  family.' 
That  s  not  what  I  mean,'  the  widow  persisted     'I 
mean,  has  he  a  wife  and  children  « '  P««JBwa.      i 

'  ?^l^??i,^.w^'''^^>  "^^^'^  «a»<i  the  gentleman. 
I  don  t  like  that,'  was  the  lady's  comment.  ^ 

hnf  if  ^  I  /  "^Z^*  ^^'^^  P"*  "^^re  sensible  questions  • 

TV        I-.  Alfred  spoke  again,  and  told  of  the  rforv  of 
S«      ;      t^,  of  the  purple  hills,  the  blue  MeSteSan 

w^  ^     f  ^^  °^  *^®  ^"***'  ^^^«  brightness  cldrfo^ 
was  LUij.  to  be  surpassed  in  the  North  by  a  maiden^  S 
blue  eyes.    And  tWhTsaid  with  a  pecuhar  apSoa& 
but  she  who  should  have  understood^  meaS^^^^ 
cla^gT^  ^"^^  unconscious  of  it,  and  tha^^^^S^w:^ 

*  Italy  I »  sighed  a  few  of  the  guests. 
^  Oh,  to  travel ! '  sighed  others. 
^  Charming  !  charming  ! ' 

.J/ft'  ?  ^j^°  ^7  thousand  dollars  in  the  lotterv ' 
said  the  head  tax-collector's  lady,  'then  we^ll  S' 

u^lid?  t^ISi  t^^  f/  ^  ;  you  mSSt 
gooteds'^^iief  *aS  IKodfe^'s^trfn^'  *r 
way  at  the  company,  that  eth  Z^Ka^n^St 
she  was  the  person  who  was  to  be  taken  to  ItelT  •  V^ 
Z^^:^^i^ll  r^°*  *«  thoae^^^^ 
wlZ  one's  safe7  *^  ^°^''  "^^  *°  '^^  «^*^  ^  «>«<i« 
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man  placed  a  great  deal  in  it.    the  two  blue  evi  ?2^ 

treasures  Of  the  heart  and  mind— richer  than   oil   HT 

Bad  lost  Am  heart-lost  it  completely,  to  the  young  !adv 
Auh  ??"^  °f  *^®  ^^°^  ^^  ^ow  the  one  whfchlfc 

»tirp' -&- ^  -lit  z.  itS 

kte  of  a  moiSng/'"  "^'^  '^'  "^  '**^^'  ^""'  ^^^^  slept 

said®*"^'  ^  't^TT  ^°  accustomed  to  that,'  her  mother 
aud.      bhe  s  a  beauty,  and  they  always  ar^  eaailv  timH 
Shesleeps  rather  late,  but  that  ikes  C  e?es^  ckaJ^' 

ru^p^  ^Zy  '"^  *ho?  bright  eyes  !  ^^Still  waters 
run  deep.     The  young  man  felt  the  truth  of  this  proverb 

JSh  ^  ^"^  ^  '^^  ^^  *be  depths.    He  sX  Ind 
told  his  adventures,  and  the  mamma  ./as  m  simple  aSd 

mSg. '"  ^""^^^'^'^ «« -  **^«  fiTBtivrni^nJ  tS? 

-  Jl  "^^  a  pleasure  to  hear  Alfred  describe  anything  He 
spoke  of  Naples,  of  excursions  to  Mount  vSuv^™*  «nH 
showed  coloured  printe  of  several  of  the  eruS  '  A^d 

L'^n^Mlr'tt  TuStio^^^  °^  ^^^  ^^-'  -  ^^^en  ttt 

moi2?l^'^S,?  •• '  '!^^  V'f^^^-  '  So  that  is  a  burning 
momitam  !    But  is  it  not  dangerous  to  the  people  it)unf 

'Whole  cities  have  been  destroyed,'  he  answered  •   '  fnr 
instance,  Pompeii  and  Hereulaneum.'         ^^^"^  '     ^O' 

own  e:^  ?  '^'  P^P*^  '-^^  y°"  «»^  »U  that  with  your 

thes^picti^^'hi^.T  T».°^  *^  ^'"P*^^'^  represented  in 

an  fru^tio^  sSw.'^  "^"  '^""  ^'^  *  P^°*»~  °^  ^^  °-^  of 

He  laid  a  pencil  sketch  upon  the  table,  and  mamma. 
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who  had  been  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  hijrhlv 

•  Did  you  see  it  throw  up  white  fire  ? ' 
For  a   moment   Alfred's   respect   for   Kala'a   nmrni*,- 
suffered  a  sudden  diminution;  C.  Z^tdhytZuZ 

Itafa^V^^A^^^  '^'^  ^°^^  i*  q^ite  natural Xt 
the  old  lady  should  have  no  eye  for  colour.  After  aU  it 
was  of  no  consequence,  for  Kala's  mamma  had  tS  b^t  of 
all  things— namely,  Kala  herself. 

And  Alfred  and  Kala  were  betrothed,  which  was  natural 
enough,  and  the  betrothal  was  amioiTced  iT  «ie  S 
newspaper  of  the  town.  Mamma  purchased  thirty  confe^ 
of  the  paper  that  she  might  cut  Sut  the  paiSph  Sid 

wlf  Jf  J^  ^^^^  ^"^^'^  *^^  acouaintanS^lSS  ^e 
betrothed  pair  were  happy,  and  t\e  mother-in-law  elSt 

to'JSf^!"'  *"*  *  continuation  of  Thorwaldsen.'  she  said 

And  it  seemed  to  Alfred  that  mamma  had  in  this  instance 
said  a  clever  thing.  Kala  said  nothing!  but  Wev^ 
shone  her  lips  smUed,  her  every  movemfit  wm  ^f^ 
Yes  she  wafi  beautiful ;  that  cannot  be  too  often  iSed 

AKred  undertook  to  make  a  bust  of  K^k  an^^ljs 
mother-m-law  They  sat  to  him  accordingly  and  sfw 
how^e  moulded  and  smx)othed  the  soT^lfy  ^th  S 

law^  'SSS^ni! ''  T5  ^'^  T  recount.'  said  mamma-in- 
&*  1  y**''  undertake  this  commonplace  work    and 

don  t  leave  your  servant  to  do  all  that  sticking  Sher  ? ' 

repM  ""^''"'^  '^'''  ^  ^^"^^  °^°"^d  *he  cla/mS  he 

sr  atv?^^:  -S'  fow^nS^S  -" 
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one  ofZao^^iaid.^*""'""'  "^'"^  ^  '^^.'  «> 

them  'to  takfl  ««^S  «/!v.  ^™»a-»n-Iaw  accompanied 
meigthe  Jom  *^c  L*^mv  "T^P^"^^  ^'^^^id. 
a  doll's  WaT^^°hS^*    ^"^^  "^^  "^^  a  doM  ^ 

they  sat,  XthLT^d'^^i^r^"?^'"  ^^'  ^^^^ 
that  will  describe  his  nnS+Sfr,  ^^^^^^>  to  use  a  proverb 
the  friar  in  the  ^^.^^^*'°°'  ^«  "^^  ^^^  ^^^  l^e  «at  like 

^t'^e7:S::na''Z^^J''^'^^-^i  He  had  looked 
taincd,  and  S  o^ion  bri„^^''"t  "^^^^^  *^^  ^^  ««"" 
happiness,  into  mS  Itfo^.r^^PP'''^'  °^"°^  ^- 
anS  the  ^t  ma?  S  off  '  JS  t^  °ff  ""^^  *«  ^^^^^ 
repent  his  baS  £  a  iLTr^i^?  .**'®  purchaser  may 
to  observe  tKne^  buS^^^if  ^  ""^"^  disagreeabfe 
there  are  no  buoU^  to  faU  wf  ^"^  J^^^'  *°^  **»«* 
still  in  a  BreJl:o^^%'t^^^^^^^ 

mother-n.-law  a«,  tSi^  noSSC  SThattie'oL^? 
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depend  upon  oneaelf  for  a  happy  piece  of  wit  to  carrv  off 
the  stupidity  of  the  thing.  ^ 

The  young  married  pair  often  sat  hand  in  hand,  he  speak- 
ing  aiid  she  letting  fall  a  word  here  and  there— the  same 
melody,  the  same  two  or  three  tones  of  the  bell.  It  was 
a  mental  rehef  when  Sophy,  one  of  her  friends,  came  to 
pay  a  visit. 

Sophv  was  not  nrettv.  She  was  certainly  free  from 
bodily  deformity,  though  Kala  always  asserted  she  was 
a  little  crooked  ;  but  no  eye  save  a  friend's  would  have 
remarked  it.  She  waa  a  very  sensible  girl,  and  it  never 
occurred  to  her  that  she  might  become  at  all  dangerous 
here.  Her  appearance  was  like  a  pleasant  breath  of  air  in 
the  doll  s  house  ;  and  air  was  certainly  required  there,  as 
they  all  acknowledged.  They  felt  they  wanted  airing,  ind 
consequently  they  came  out  into  the  air.  and  mamma-in- 
law  and  the  young  couple  travelled  to  Italy. 

'Thank  Heaven  that  we  are  in  our  own  four  walls 
agam,  waa  the  exclamation  of  mother  and  daughter  when 
they  came  home  a  year  after. 

Iaw^^«  To'  tefl  fh^^Z^  .traveUing,'  said  mamma-in- 
law.  lo  tell  the  truth,  it's  very  wearisome— I  bea 
pardon  for  sying  so  I  found  the  time  hang  heavily, 
although  I  hacT  my  children  with  me  ;  and  it 's  expensi^ 
work  travelling,  very  expensive  I  And  all  those  g^leries 
one  has  to  see,  and  the  quantity  of  things  you  are  obUged 
to  run  after !  You  must  do  it  for  decency's  sake,  for 
you  re  sure  to  be  asked  when  you  come  back  ;  and  then 
you  re  sure  to  be  told  that  you've  omitted  ti  see  what 
was  best  worth  seeing.    T  got  tired  at  last  of  those  end- 

oneaetf  r '^^  '    ''''^  "^""^  ^^  ^  *"^^"8  *  Madonna 
•  And  what  bad  living  you  get !  '  said  Kala. 
Yes,    replied  mamma,  'no  such  thing  as  an  honest 
meat  soup.    It 's  miserable  traah,  their  coSkery.' 
f^f^iii  ft  ?*^^^"?8  ^**»«"«d   Kala :    she  was  always 

thTrSfj:*  ot*^T  ^}^  "^^"i  1*  ^*-    ^P^y  ™  taken  into 
the  house,  and  she  did  good  there. 

Mamma-in-law  acknowledged  that   Sophy  understood 

liSSSf       "^  *'''*  ^'^'  ^^^''^^^  *  knowledge  of  the  latter 
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could  not  be  expected  from  a  person  of  her  limited  means  ; 
and  she  was,  moreover,  an  honest,  faithful  girl  :  she 
showed  that  thoroughly  while  KLala  lay  ill— fading  away. 

Where  the  case  is  everything,  the  case  should  be  strong, 
or  else  all  is  over.  And  all  ima  over  with  the  case — Kala 
died. 

'  She  was  beautiful,'  said  mamma ;  *  she  was  quite 
different  from  the  antiques,  for  they  are  so  damaged. 
Kala  was  whole,  and  a  beauty  should  be  whole.' 

Alfred  wept,  and  mamma  wept,  and  both  of  them  wore 
mourning.  The  black  dress  suited  mamma  very  well,  and 
she  wore  mourning  the  longest.  Moreover,  she  had  soon 
to  experience  another  grief  in  seeing  Alfred  marry  again — 
marry  Sophy,  who  had  no  appearance  at  all. 

'  He  *s  gone  to  the  very  extreme,'  cried  mamma-in-law  ; 
'  he  has  gone  from  the  most  beautiful  to  the  ugliest,  and 
has  forgotten  his  first  wife.  Men  have  iio  constancy.  My 
husband  was  of  a  different  stamp,  and  he  died  before  me.' 

'  Pygmalion  received  his  Galatea,'  said  Alfred  :  '  yes, 
that 's  what  they  said  in  the  wedding  song.  I  had  once 
really  fallen  in  love  with  the  beautiful  statue,  which  awoke 
to  life  in  my  arms  ;  but  the  kindred  soul  which  Heaven 
sends  down  to  us,  the  angel  who  can  feel  and  sympathize 
with  and  elevate  us,  I  have  not  found  and  won  till  now. 
You  came,  Sophy,  not  in  the  glory  of  outward  beauty, 
though  you  are  fair,  fairer  than  is  needful.  The  chief  thing 
remains  the  chief.  You  came  to  teach  the  sculptor  that 
his  work  is  but  clay  and  dust,  only  an  outward  form  in 
a  fabric  that  passes  away,  and  that  we  must  seek  the 
essence,  the  eternal  spirit.  Poor  Kala  !  ours  was  but 
wayfarers'  life.  Yonder,  where  we  shall  know  each  other 
by  sympathy,  we  shall  be  half  strangers.' 

'That  was  not  lovingly  spoken,'  said  Sophy,  'not 
spoken  like  a  true  Christian.  Yonder,  where  there  is  no 
giving  in  marriage,  but  where,  as  you  say,  souls  attract 
each  other  by  sympathy  ;  there  where  everything  beautiful 
develops  itself  and  is  elevated,  her  soul  may  acquire  such 
completeness  that  it  may  sound  more  harmoniously  than 
mine  ;  and  you  will  then  once  more  utter  the  first  rap- 
turous exclamation  of  your  love,  *  Beautiful — ^most 
beautiful !  " ' 
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Tms  is  a  story  from  the  sand-dunes  of  Jutland  ;  though 
it  does  not  begin  in  Jutland,  but  far  away  in  the  south,  in 
Spain.  The  ocean  is  the  high  road  between  the  nations — 
transport  thyself  thither  in  thought  to  Spain.  There  it  is 
warm  and  beautiful,  there  the  fiery  pomegranate  blossoms 
flourish  among  the  dark  laurels  ;  from  the  mountains  a  cool 
refreshing  wind  blows  down,  upon,  and  over  the  orange 
gardens,  over  the  gorgeous  Moorish  halls  with  their  golden 
cupolas  and  coloured  walls :  th:  jugh  the  streets  go  children 
in  procession,  with  candles  and  with  waving  flags,  and 
over  them,  lofty  and  clear,  rises  the  sky  with  its  gleaming 
stars.  There  is  a  sound  of  song  and  of  castanets,  and 
youths  and  maidens  join  in  the  dance  under  tlw  blooming 
acacias,  while  the  beggar  sits  upon  the  hewn  marble  stone, 
refreshing  himself  with  the  juicy  melon,  and  dreamily 
enjoying  life.  The  whole  is  like  a  glorious  dream.  And 
there  was  a  newly  married  couple  who  completely  gave 
themselves  up  to  its  charm  ;  moreover,  they  jpossessed  the 
good  things  of  this  life,  health  and  cheerfutaess  of  soul 
riches  and  honour.  ' 

'  We  are  as  happy  as  it  is  possible  to  be,'  exclaimed  the 
young  couple,  from  the  depths  of  their  hearts.  They  had 
indeed  but  one  step  more  to  mount  in  the  ladder  of  happmess 
in  the  hope  that  God  would  give  them  a  child— a  son  like 
them  in  form  and  in  spirit. 

The  happy  child  would  be  welcomed  with  rejoicing, 
would  be  tended  with  all  care  and  love,  and  enjoy  every 
advantage  that  wealth  and  ease  possessed  by  an  influential 
family  could  give. 

And  the  days  went  by  like  a  glad  festival. 

•  Life  is  a  gracious  ffit  of  Providence,  an  almost  inap- 
preciable gift ! '  said  the  young  wife,  '  and  yet  they  tell 
us  that  fuUness  of  joy  is  found  only  in  the  future  life,  for 
ever  and  ever.    I  cannot  compass  the  thought.' 

•  ^d  perhaps  the  thought  arises  from  the  arrogance  of 
men,  said  the  husband,  '  It  seems  a  great  pride  to  believe 
that  we  shall  hve  for  ever,  that  we  shall  be  as  gods.    Were 
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th^  not  the  words  of  the  serpent,  the  origin  of  false- 

'Surely  you  do  not  doubt  the  future  life  ? '  exclaimed 
the  young  wife  ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  one  of  the  first  shadows 
flitted  over  the  sunny  heaven  of  her  thoughts. 

Faith  promises  it,  and  the  priests  tell  us  so  I '  replied 
the  man ;  but  amid  aU  my  happiness,  I  feel  that  it  is 
arrogance  to  demand  a  continued  happiness,  another  life 
after  this.    Has  not  so  much  been  given  us  in  this  state  of 

^thltT'  ^^  °"^  ^  ^'  *^*  "^^  *"*"'  ^'  "^"^^^^^^ 
'Yes,  it  has  been  given  to  us,*  said  the  young  wife,  '  but 
to  how  many  thousands  is  not  this  life  one  scene  of  hard 
tnal  ?  How  many  have  been  thrown  into  this  worid,  as 
}1^„7  ^  «^fu  ^"^^"^^  ^""^  «^*°^«  a'^^^  sickness  and  iis- 
!o!5r  lil*^'®  '^^'^  ^°  "^®  *^*er  tWs,  everything  on 
earth  would  be  too  unequally  distributed,  and  the  Almighty 
would  not  be  justice  itself.'  ^luugu^y 

in«Z?^  beggar  'replied  the  man,  *  has  his  joys  which  are 

\^5  fu  ^*i  ^°'  *"™  ^  *^®  ^^«  ^  in  his  rich  palace. 
And  then,  do  you  not  think  that  the  beast  of  burden 
w^ch  suffers  blows  and  hunger,  and  works  itself  to  death' 

«/5f^  •  .  '  ^?^  ^^""^T  *^®  ^^^"^  ""i^*  that  does  not 
aamit  it  into  a  higher  place  of  creation  ' 

«.•!?»  .^^  f'A\i!  ^°  "^y  Father's  house  are  many  man- 
no  ?^:.  i  ^Pi;«d  the  young  wife:  '  heaven  is  immeasurable, 
as  the  love  of  our  Maker  is  immeasurable.  Even  the  dumb 
beast  18  Hw  creature  ;  and  I  firmly  believe  that  no  life  will 
be  lost  but  that  each  will  receive  that  amount  of  happiness 
which  he  can  enjoy,  and  which  is  sufficient  for  him.' 
fl, JS"l-  "^  sufficient  for  me  ! '  said  the  man,  and  he 

lv:?7  I  T^  'P'^^  ^«  beautiful,  amiable  wife,  and 
then  smoked  his  cigarette  on  the  open  balcony,  where  the 
Z  Z.T  f^  ^*^  the  fragrance  of  oranges  and  pinks. 
Ihe  sound  of  music  and  the  clatter  of  castanets  came  up 
from  the  road  the  stars  gleamed  above,  and  two  eyes  fuU 
of  affection,  the  eyes  of  his  wife,  looked  on  him  with  the 
undjnng  glance  of  love. 

'Such  a  moment,'  he  said,  '  makes  it  worth  while  to 
be  bom,  to  enjoy,  and  to  disappear  ! '  and  he  smiled. 
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The  young  wife  raised  her  hand  in  mild  reproach,  and 
the  shadow  passed  away  from  her  world,  ana  they  were 
happy — Quite  happy. 

Everjrtnine  seemed  to  work  together  for  them.  They 
advanced  in  nonour,  in  prosperity,  and  in  joy.  There  was 
a  change,  indeed,  but  only  a  change  of  place  ;  not  in  enjoy- 
ment of  life  and  of  happiness.  The  young  man  was  sent 
by  his  sovereign  as  ambassador  to  the  ^urt  of  Russia. 
This  was  an  honourable  office,  and  his  birth  and  his  acquire- 
ments gave  him  a  title  to  be  thus  honoured.  He  possessed 
a  great  fortune,  and  his  wife  had  brought  him  wealth 
equal  to  his  own,  for  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  rich 
and  respected  merchant.  One  of  this  merchant's  largest 
o.nd  finest  ships  was  to  be  dispatched  during  that  year 
to  Stockholm,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  dear  young 
people,  the  daughter  and  the  son-in-law,  should  travel 
in  it  to  St.  Petersburg.  And  all  the  arrangements  on 
board  were  princely— rich  carpets  for  the  feet,  and  silk 
and  luxury  on  all  sides. 

There  is  an  old  ballad,  which  every  Dane  knows — it  is 
called,  '  The  King's  Son  of  England.'  He  also  sailed  in 
a  gallant  ship,  and  the  anchor  was  gilded  with  ruddy  gold, 
and  each  rope  was  woven  through  with  silk. 

And  this  ship  one  must  cLiak  of  on  seeing  the  one  from 
Spain,  for  here  was  the  same  pomp,  and  the  same  parting 
thought  arose — the  thought : 

God  grant  that  we  all  in  joy 
Once  iuore  may  meet  again. 

And  the  wind  blcM'  fairly  seaward  from  the  Spanish 
shore,  and  the  parting  was  to  be  but  a  brief  one,  for  in 
a  few  weeks  the  voyagers  would  reach  their  destination  ; 
but  when  they  came  out  upon  the  high  seas,  the  wind 
sank,  the  sea  became  calm  and  shining,  the  stars  of  heaven 
gleamed  brightly,  and  they  were  festive  evenings  that  were 
spent  m  the  sumptuous  cabin. 

At  length  the  voyagers  began  to  wish  for  wind,  for 
a  favounng  breeze  ;  but  the  breeze  would  not  blow,  or, 
If  It  did  ansa,  it  was  contrary.  Thus  weeks  passed  away, 
two  full  months  ;  and  then  at  last  the  fair  wind  blew— it 
blew  from  the  south-west .    The  ship  sailed  on  the  high  Pes  s 
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I         ! 


I 


^4 


between  Scotland  and  JuMaid    and  the  wind  \itbna»A 

just  as  m  the  old  song  J  "  TI,,,  King's  Son  Tin^^^ 

And  it  blew  a  sf<  r.n,  and    he  lioude  were  dark. 

Then  forth  they  tmv  tfac^  anchor  m  true. 

But  the  wind  blew    hem  eaHf  t.ow»rd«  Deninark. 
ITus    all    happened    a    long,    .ang    while    affo      Kina 
Christian  VII  tLn  sat  on  the  Danish  throne,  ^d  he  wa! 
still  a  young  man.    Much  has  happened  8m<^  that  tim^ 

Wome^i^KL  7^?^"^  '^^  f^?  meadows,  heath  has 
become  arable  land,  and  in  the  shelter  of  the  West  Jute 
huts  grow  apple  trees  and  rose  bushes,  though  they;  c rtainlv 

weT'^^d  ^I^'t^*/^''  ^  *K^-^  lx>ne:?hYlila^ 
west  wind.     In  Western  Jutland  one  mav  go   back  in 

When  Christian  VII  bore  rule.    As  it  did  then,  in  Jutland 
the  brown  heath  now  also  extends  for  miles    S  ks 

uS^Jn  TT^  •  '"^  ^'^«^«'  ^'^^  ^"^  crossing.^s^dv 
uneven  roads  ;  westward,  where  large  ri.-ulets%unTto 
the  bays  ex  ,  id  marshes  and  meadow  land,  girdl^  ^th 
lofty  sand-hills  which,  like  a  row  of  Alps  raisi  thdr  pe^^ 
summits  towards  the  ocean,  only  broken  by  t^e  Wgh& 
ndges,  from  which  the  waves  year  by  vear  bite  onf  E 
Jf^'J**^"^  «o  that  the  impenLg  shoS  faH  dow  Z% 
Mhnf -.'^  ""^  '"  earthquake.  *?rhus  it  is  .ereT)^ay 
and  thus  it  was  many,  many  years  ago  when  *he  hnmU; 
pair  were  sailing  in  the  gorgebi^  ship  ^^^ 

wi*f  W  '""^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  °1  September,  a  Sundae  .nd  sunny 
weather ;    the  chiming  of  the  church  bells  in^    .e  rTS 

IrSi  T  ""^^^  *'^^«  ^^^  ^  "^^^^  of  so,  4  The 
«to^«  *!fT-,?'^  ^"^^  *^"^^*  «^«^ly  of  hewn  boulder 
stones,  each  like  a  piece  of        k;    tl;e  Nor ih  Sea  m^t 

between  two  beams  in  the  open  iir.    The  serviet  was  ov^ 
and  the  congregation  thren^  out  into  The     W^ 
where  then  as  now,  not  a  tree  nor  a  bush  was    X^.^ 
not  a  single  flower  had  been  plants  th™     -^C. 
vreath  been  laid  upon  the  graves.    Rough  m'     i*^  T? 
where  the  dead  have  been  Lricd.  and  S/^  ^ 
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by  the  wind,  i?rows  'hioklv  owr  tJ  5  whole  churchyard. 

Here  and  fher»  a  grav    had  p-  mnntunaii  to  show,  m  the 

shape  of  a  liaif-*i6cavcd  blotjk   »f     ocwi  T"tdelv  shaped  intt> 

the  f  )rm  of  a  cofRn,  the  said  M»   Ie  I^t- 

the  forest  of  W^   Jutlai'i ; 

is  the  wild  «*©*  it-^^lf,  where 

beams  and  plink'  and  frgmei  ;# 

ashore.    Tk  ^*tn<>  and         sea 

One  of 

and  om 


le 


Hese  &Iof  SB  ha* 
of  thr     men 
steftped  .0  war  is  i  . 
rest    m  the   list^olonre 
wards  iier  hatband  st 
spoke  a  w«5»^,  but  h<^ 
across  the      own  he;.i 
the  h^n<i-hiii»  ,     ir 


been  brougat  fro 
«rt  of  ^Vest  Jntlai. 
>tA  the  hew^ 
"takers  cast 
'  the  wood, 
-lild's  grave, 


ntp 
.  th» 
a  desi 
«n       'ced  on  a 
w'tio  hat.  come  out  of  the  church 
■iQ  stood  still,  and  let  her  giant  ^ 
I  emorial.    A  few  moments  after 
pped  up  to  her.    Neither  of  t 
ok  her  hand,  and  tlwy  wanci 
.  over  moor  and  meadow,  tov 
g  time  they  thus  walked  sllen- 
'  Thai  was  a  g*    d  -ennoT  to-day,'  the  man  said  at  length 
'  If  we  had  not  G    1  *  >  look     ,  we  should  have  nothing  !  ' 
■  \es,'  ^>yeryed    r    worn    1,  *  He  sends  joy  and  sorrow, 
<i    He  ha^  i  right  to  r»end  tiiem.    To-morrow  our  little  boy 
ould  havf    been     ve  years  old,  if  we  had  been  allowed 
>  kt        liii 

'  Yo.   will  j,ain  nothing  by  fretting,  v,l*'^,'  said  the  man. 
Th    boy  is  wf ' '  pK,  ided  for.    He  is  thtio  whither  we  pray 
to  gf  .' 

is  nd  they  sai  liiing  more,  but  went  forward  to  their 
houi»e  among  th  .sand-halls.  Sudden 'y,  in  front  of  one  of 
the  houses,  where  the  ser  grass  did  not  keep  the  sand 
d(  vn,  there  arose  what  appeared  to  be  a  column  of  smoke ; 
i^  vas  a  gust  of  wind  which  swept  in  among  the  hills, 
jrling  the  particles  of  sand  high  in  the  air.  Another, 
md  the  strings  of  fish  hung  up  to  dry  flapped  and  beat 
violently  against  the  wall  of  the  hut ;  and  then  all  was 
still  again,  and  the  sun  shone  down  hotly. 

Man  and  wife  stepped  into  the  house.  They  had  soon 
taken  off  their  Sunday  clothes,  and  then  hurried  away  over 
the  dunes,  which  stood  there  like  huge  waves  of  sand  sud- 
denly arrested  in  their  course,  while  the  sand-weeds  and  the 
dune  grass  with  its  bluish  stalks  spread  a  changing  colour 
over  them.  A  few  neighbours  came  up  and  helped  one 
another  to  draw  the  bowits  higher  up  on  the  sand.    The 
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wind  blew  more  sharply;  it  was  cutting  and  cold :  and  when 
they  went  back  over  the  sand-hills,  sand  and  little  pomted 
stones  blew  into  their  faces.  The  waves  reared  themselves 
up  with  their  white  crowns  of  foam,  and  the  wind  cut  off 
their  crests,  flinging  the  foam  far  around. 

The  evening  came  on.  In  the  air  was  a  swelling  roar 
moaning  and  complaininc  Uke  a  troop  of  despamng  spirits* 
that  sounded  above  the  hoarse  rolling  of  the  sea,  although 
the  fisher's  little  hut  was  on  the  very  margin.  The  sand 
rattled  against  the  window-panes,  and  every  now  and 
then  came  a  violent  gust  of  wind,  that  shook  the  house 
to  Its  foundations.  It  was  dark,  but  towards  midnight  the 
moon  would  rise. 

The  air  became  clearer,  but  the  storm  swept  in  all  its 
force  over  the  perturbed  sea.  The  fisher  people  had  long 
gone  to  bed,  but  in  such  weather  there  was  no  chance  of 
closing  an  eye.  Presently  there  was  a  knocking  at  the 
window,  and  the  door  was  opened,  and  a  voice  said  ; 

*  There  *s  a  great  ship  fast  stranded  on  the  outermost 
reef. 

In  a  moment  the  fisher  people  had  sprung  from  their 
beds  and  hastily  arrayed  themselves. 

The  moon  had  risen,  and  it  was  light  enough  to  make 
the  surrounding  objects  visible  to  those  who  could  open 
their  eyes  for  the  blinding  clouds  of  sand.  The  violence 
of  the  wind  was  terrible,  and  only  by  creeping  forward 
between  the  gusts  was  it  possible  to  pass  among  the  sand- 

while  the  ocean  foamed  like  a  roaring  cataract  towards 
the  beach.  It  required  a  practised  eye  to  descry  the 
vessel  out  in  the  offing.  The  vessel  was  a  noble  brig, 
rhe  oiUows  now  lifted  it  over  the  reef,  three  or  four  cables' 
length  out  of  the  usual  channel.  It  drove  towards  the 
land,  struck  against  the  second  reef,  and  remained  fixed. 

To  render  assistance  was  impossible;  the  sea  rolled 
iMTly  m  upon  the  vessel,  making  a  clean  breach  over  her. 
ihose  on  shore  fancied  they  heard  the  cries  for  help  from 
on  board,  and  could  plainly  descry  the  busy  useless  efforts 
made  by  the  stranded  crew.  Now  a  wave  came  rolling 
onward,  falling  like  a  rock  upon  the  bowsprit  and  tearing 
It  from  the  brig.   The  stem  was  lifted  high  above  the  flood! 
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Two  people  sprang  together  into  the  sea ;  in  a  moment 
more,  and  one  of  the  largest  waves  that  rolled  towards  tlw 
sand-hillb  threw  a  body  upon  the  shore.  It  was  a  woman, 
and  appeared  quite  dead ;  but  some  women  thought  they 
discerned  signs  of  life  in  her,  and  the  stranger  was  carried 
across  the  sand-hills  into  the  fisherman's  hut.  How 
beautiful  and  fair  she  was  !  certainly  she  must  be  a  great 
lady.  They  laid  her  upon  the  humble  bed  that  boasted  not 
a  yard  of  linen  ;  but  tnere  was  a  woollen  coverlet  to  wrap 
her  in,  and  that  would  keep  her  warm. 

Life  returned  to  Ler,  but  she  was  delirious,  and  knew 
nothing  of  what  had  happened  or  where  she  was ;  and  it  wa« 
better  so,  for  everything  she  loved  and  valued  lay  buried 
in  the  sea.  It  was  with  her  ship  as  with  the  vessel  in  the 
song  of  '  The  King's  Son  of  England  ' 

Alas !   it  was  a  grief  to  see 

How  the  gallant  ship  sank  speedily. 

Portions  of  wreck  and  fragments  of  wood  drifted  ashore, 
she  was  the  only  living  thing  among  them  all.  The  wind 
still  drove  howling  over  the  coast.  For  a  few  moments 
the  strange  lady  seemed  to  rest ;  but  she  awoke  in  pain, 
and  cries  of  anguish  and  fear  came  from  her  lips.  She 
opened  her  wonderfully  beautiful  eyes,  and  spoke  a  few 
words,  but  none  understood  her. 

And  behold,  as  a  reward  for  the  pain  and  sorrow  she  had 
undergone,  she  held  in  her  arms  a  new-bom  child,  the  child 
that  was  to  have  rested  upon  a  gorgeous  couch,  surrounded 
by  silken  curtains,  in  the  sumptuous  home.  It  was  to  have 
been  welcomed  with  toy  to  a  life  rich  in  all  the  goods  of 
the  earth  ;  and  now  Providence  had  caused  it  to  be  bom 
in  this  humble  comer,  and  not  even  a  kiss  did  it  receive 
from  its  mother. 

The  fisher's  wife  laid  the  child  upon  the  mother's  bosom, 
and  it  rested  on  a  heart  that  beat  no  more,  for  she  was 
dead.  The  child  who  was  to  be  nursed  by  wealth  and 
fortune,  was  cast  into  the  world,  washed  by  the  sea  among 
the  sand-hills,  to  partake  the  fate  and  heavy  days  of  the 
poor.  And  here  again  comes  into  our  mind  the  old  song  of 
the  English  King's  son,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  the 
customs  prevalent  at  that  time,  when  knights  and  squizes 
plundered  those  who  had  been  saved  from  shipwreck. 
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The  ship  had  been  stranded  some  distance  south  of 
Nissum  Bav.  The  hard  inhuman  days,  in  which,  as  p^Ja 
say.  the  inhabitants  of  the  Jutland  shores  did  e^  M 
sbpwreoked  were  long  past.  Affection  and  sympathy  wad 
fr^;!f^?^^  !?  •  *^^  "^^rtunate  were  to  be  fo^5.  JtSy 
Th«^5f  "^^u  ""^  T"  *»°^e.  i^  many  a  brilliant  examS^ 
1^?J^^  mother  and  the  unfortmiate  child  would  l^ve 

hTnnwr'''"  ""l^i^^K  '^^^'^''^^  *^  ™<i  blew  the  J' 

in  Jh«  w  "I  J?"^^  ^^S  t*^^  ^^^^  "^^'e  ^^^^^  care  thai^ 
m  the  hut  of  the  poor  fisherwife.  who  had  stood  but  yesS^ 

th^f  * V  t"^  ^li^u'  ^i^^  *^^  g'^^^  ^i^oJ^  covert 

S  P^i  '^^^^'^^'^^^^^  ^'^  fi^e  yea"  oW  that  day 
af  God  had  spared  it  to  her.  "^ 

No  one  knew  who  the  dead  stranoer  was  or  where  nhA 
'To  thf;ii^^ ^'^^^ °i wrecksSthinTon th^subj^^' 

fate  nf  fh«^  ^T^  '"^  ®r?  °°  *^*"^  penetrated  of  the 
fate  of  the  daughter  and  the  son-in-law.    They  had  not 
amved  at  their  destined  port,  and  violent  storms  had  raged 
durmg  the  past  weeks.     At  last  the  verdict  waTi^n 
Foundered  at  sea— aU  lost.'  ^      ' 

But  on  the^sand-hiUs  neax  Husby.  in  the  fisherman's  hut 
they  now  had  a  little  boy.  ' 

f^^t^  ^^""T  T*^  t^  ^^'^  *^°'  »  *l»i«i  can  manage 

oi  rhtr%":^;i^;:^  *'^ '^p^^  «^  *^^  -  - --y  -  ^^ 

And  they  called  the  boy  Jflrgen. 

'  it  tzz  swSih^^  *"  '^  ''^^^  ^™''  *»^  p-pi«  -d. 

clergJrTS*'*  ^  *""  ^**^*"  °'  *  Spaniard/  observed  the 

««mr  *°*\fi«l»erwoman  these  three  nations  seemed  the 
S'wt°  K  '^^  cj'^oled  herself  with  the  idea  that  th^ 
child  was  baptized  as  a  Christian 

«« J^u  ^  **^''®-  ^"^  ^°bl®  Wood  in  his  veins  was  warm 
and  he  became  strong  on  his  homely  fare.    He  grew  aS^' 

tL  w  ^"'?^^  ^?^'  *°?  *^^  ^*^«»^  dialect ^keTw 
ti^West  Jutes  became  his  language.    The  poi^^nat^ 

or  west  Jutland.  Such  may  be  a  man's  fate  !  To  this 
home  he  clung  with  the  roots  of  his  whole  S.  He  ™ 
to  have  experience  of  cold  and  hunger,  and  theliisfortun^ 
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and  hardships  that  surrounded  the  humble,  but  he  tasted 
also  of  the  poor  man's  joys. 

Childhood  has  sunny  heights  for  all,  whose  memory 
gleams  through  the  whole  of  later  life.  The  boy  had  many 
opportunities  for  pleasure  and  play.  The  whole  coast, 
for  miles  and  miles,  was  full  of  playthings,  for  i*  v/as 
a  mosaic  of  pebbles,  red  as  coral,  yellow  as  amber,  and 
others  again  white  and  rounded  like  birds'  eggs,  and  all 
smoothed  and  prepared  by  the  sea.  Even  the  bleached 
fish  skeletons,  the  water  plants  dried  by  the  wind,  seaweed, 
white,  gleaming,  and  long  linen-like  bands,  waving  among 
the  stones,  all  these  'seemed  made  to  give  pleasure  and 
amusement  to  the  eye  and  the  thoughts  ;  and  the  boy 
had  an  intelligent  mind — many  and  great  faculties  lay 
dormant  in  him.  How  readily  he  retained  in  his  mind 
the  stories  and  songs  he  heard,  and  how  neat-handed  he 
was  !  With  stones  and  mussel  shells  he  could  put  together 
pictures  and  ships  with  which  one  could  (kcorate  the 
room  ;  and  he  could  cut  out  his  thoughts  wonderf uliy  on 
a  stick,  his  foster-mother  said,  though  the  boy  was  still 
so  young  and  little  !  His  voice  sounded  sweetly  ;  every 
melody  flowed  at  once  from  his  lips.  Many  chords  wei© 
attuned  in  his  heart  which  might  nave  sounded  out  into 
the  world,  if  he  had  been  placed  elsewhere  than  in  the 
fisherman's  hut  by  the  North  Sea. 

One  day  another  ship  was  stranded  there.  Among  other 
things,  a  r  t  of  rare  flower  bulbs  floated  ashore.  Some 
were  put  itc  the  cooking  pots,  for  they  were  thought  to 
be  eatable,  ad  others  lay  and  shrivelled  in  the  sand,  but 
they  did  not  accomplish  their  purpose  or  unfold  the 
richness  of  colour  whose  germ  was  within  them.  Would  it 
be  better  with  Jttrgen  ?  The  flower  bulbs  had  soon  played 
their  part,  but  he  had  still  years  of  apprenticeship  before  him. 
Neither  he  nor  his  friends  remarked  in  what  a  solitary 
and  uniform  way  one  day  succeeded  another,  for  there  was 
plenty  to  do  and  to  see.  The  sea  itself  was  a  great  lesson- 
book,  unfolding  a  new  leaf  every  day,  such  as  calm  and 
breakciB,  breeze  and  storm.  Shipwrecks  were  great  events. 
The  visits  to  the  church  were  festal  visits.  But  among  the 
festal  visits  in  the  fisherman's  house,  one  was  particmarly 
distinguished.    It  was  repeated  twice  in  the  year,  and  was, 
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in  fact  the  visit  of  the  brother  of  Jttrgen's  foster-mother 
the  ee    breeder  from  Fjaltring,  upon  the  neighbourhood 

oni  «n  J*""^*?"  1  •    ?S  "^^  *°  ^°°*®  »^  a  ^'art  ^minted  red 
and  filled  with  eels.    The  cart  was  covered  and  looked  like 
a  box,  and  pamted  all  over  with  blue  and  white  tulips 
.^as  drawn  by  two  dun  oxen,  and  JOrgen  was  aUowed  to 
guide  them. 

The  eel  breeder  was  a  witty  feUow,  a  merry  guest,  and 
brought  a  measure  of  brandy  with  him.  Every  oiie  received 
a  small  glassful  or  a  cupful  when  there  was  a  scarcity  of 
glasses  :  even  Jurgen  had  as  much  as  a  large  thimbleful 
that  he  might  digest  the  fat  eel.  the  eel  brewer  said,  who 
always  told  the  same  story  over  again,  and  when  his 
hearers  laughed  he  immediately  told  it  over  again  to  the 
same  audience.  As  during  his  childhood,  and  even  later 
JUrgen  used  many  expressions  from  this  story  of  the  eei 
breeder  s  and  made  use  of  it  in  various  ways,  it  is  as  well 
that  we  should  hsten  to  it  too.   Here  it  is  : 

'The  eels  went  out  in  the  river;  and  the  mother-eel 
said  to  her  daughters  who  begged  leave  to  go  a  Uttle  way 
u^  the  nver,  "  Don't  go  too  far :  t'  ugly  eel  spearer 
might  come  and  snap  you  all  up."  But  they  went  toTfar  ; 
and  of  eight  daughters  only  three  came  back  to  the  eel- 
mother  and  these  wept  and  said,  "  We  only  went  a  littlo 
way  before  the  door,  and  the  ugly  eel  spearer  came  directly, 
and  stabbed  our  five  sisters  to  death."  "  They'll  come 
again  said  the  mother-eel.  "Oh.  no,"  exclaimed  the 
daushtera,  for  he  skinned  them,  and  cut  them  in  two 
and  fned  them.;;  "  Oh.  they'll  come  aeain,"  the  mother' 
eel  persisted  'No,"  replied  the  daughters,  "  for  he  ate 
them  all  up.''    ''They'll  come  again,"  ripeated  the  mothe? 

StLu*  »  Au'*^  ^^^^y  ^^^^  *^em,"  continued  the 

daughters.       Ah  then  they'll  never  come  back,"  said  the 

SS^erthr^ls.^"  °"*  ""^^'  "  ^* ''  ^^^  ^'^""^^  *^** 

'And  therefore  '  said  the  eel  breeder,  'it  is  always  right 
to  take  brandy  after  eating  eels.' 

And  this  story  was  the  tinsel  thread,  the  most  humorous 
recollection  of  Jttrgen's  life.  He  likewise  wanted  to  go  a 
httle  way  outside  the  door  and  up  the  river-that  is  to  say. 
out  into  the  world  m  a  ship ;  and  his  mother  said,  like  the 
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eel-mother,  *  There  are  so  many  bad  people — eel  spearers  ! ' 
But  he  wished  to  go  a  little  way  past  the  sand-hills,  a  little 
way  into  the  dunes  ;  and  he  succeeded  in  doing  so.  Four 
merry  days,  the  happiest  of  his  childhood,  unrolled  them- 
selves, and  the  whole  beauty  and  splendour  of  Jutland, 
all  the  joy  and  sunshine  of  his  home,  were  concentrated 
in  these.  He  was  to  go  to  a  festival — though  it  was  certainly 
a  burial  feast. 

A  wealthy  relative  of  the  fisherman's  family  had  died. 
The  farm  lay  deep  in  the  country,  eastward,  and  a  point 
towards  the  north,  as  the  saying  is.  JUrgen's  foster-parents 
were  to  go,  and  he  was  to  accompany  them .  From  the  dunes 
across  heath  and  moor,  they  came  to  the  green  meadows 
where  the  river  Skserum  rolls  its  course,  the  river  of  many 
eels,  where  mother-eels  dwell  with  their  daughters,  who 
are  caught  and  eaten  up  by  wicked  people.  But  men  were 
said  sometimes  to  have  acted  no  better  towards  their  own 
fellow  men;  for  had  not  the  knight,  Sir  Bugge,  been 
murdered  by  wicked  people  ?  and  though  he  was  well 
spoken  of,  had  he  not  wanted  to  kill  the  architect,  who  had 
built  for  him  the  castle  with  the  thick  walls  and  tower, 
where  Jiirgen  and  his  parents  now  stood,  and  where  the 
river  falls  into  the  bay  ?  The  wall  on  the  ramparts  still 
remained,  and  red  crumbling  fragments  lay  strewn  around. 
Here  it  was  that  Sir  Bugge,  after  the  architect  had  left 
him,  said  to  one  of  his  men,  '  Go  thou  after  him,  and  say, 
"  Master,  the  tower  leans."  If  he  turns  round,  you  are  to 
kill  him,  and  take  from  him  the  money  I  paid  him  ;  but  if 
he  does  not  turn  round  let  him  depart  in  peace.'  The 
man  obeyed,  and  the  architect  answered, '  The  tower  does 
not  lean,  but  one  day  there  will  come  a  man  from  the  west, 
in  a  blue  cloak,  who  will  cause  it  to  lean  ! '  And  so  it 
chanced,  a  hundred  years  later  ;  for  the  North  Sea  broke 
in,  and  the  tower  was  cast  down,  but  the  man  who  then 
possessed  the  castle,  Prebjorn  Gyldenstjerne,  built  a  new 
castle  higher  up,  at  the  end  of  the  meadow,  and  that  stands 
to  tkis  day,  and  is  called  NOrre  Vosborg. 

Past  this  castle  went  Jiirgen  and  his  foster-parents.  They 
had  told  him  its  story  during  the  long  winter  evenings, 
and  now  he  saw  the  lordly  c^istle,  with  it«  double  moat,  and 
trees,  and  bushes ;    the  wall,  covered  with  foms,  rose 
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lTm^?i5f  ""T^i  ^"*  """"^  beautiful  of  all  were  tLe  lofty 
lime  trees,  which  grew  up  to  the  highest  windows  and 
filled  the  air  with  sweet  fragrance.  In  a  comer  of  the 
garden  towards  the  north-west  stood  a  great  bush  fuU  of 
blossom  like  winter  snow  amid  the  summer's  green  :  it  was 
an  elder  bush,  the  first  that  Jurgen  had  seen  thW  hi  bl  Jm 
He  never  forgot  it.  nor  the  lime  tree  :    the  chi?d'8^ui 

a^denr'^i^r"^'^*"^^^^ 

From  Ndrre  Vosborg,  where  the  elder  blossomed  the 
way  went  more  easily,  for  they  encountered  S^its 
who  were  also  bound  for  the  burial,  and  were  ridSr  S 

fn  ttif  !?  ^lu^®  r«^"'  ^"*  ^^^'^  this  was  preferable 
to  walking,  they  thought.  So  they  pursued  thei>  journey 
m  the  wagon  across  the  rugged  heath.  The  oxen  wSch 
drew  the  vehicle  slipped  every  now  and  then,  where  a  paSh 
of  fresh  grass  appeared  amid  the  heather.  The  sun  Ko 
warm,  and  it  was  wonderful  to  behold  how  in  ?he  fa? 
distance  something  like  smoke  seemed  to  be  rising  and 
yet  this  smoke  was  clearer  than  the  mist ;  it  was  tra^i^rent 
the  ieat^  ^'^"  '^^'  "^  ^'^^'  ^""^"^  and  dancing  a^fo^J 

s.r!^^^  '"  Lokeman  drivmg  his  sheep,'  said  some  one  ■ 
and  this  was  enough  to  excite  the  fancy  of  Jurgen     It 
seemed  to  him  as  if  they  were  now  going  ti  enter  fSand 
though  everything  was  stiU  real.  ^        ' 

How  quiet  it  was  !  Far  and  wide  the  heath  extended 
around  them  like  a  beautiful  carpet.  The  h^her  b^m^ 
and  the  jumper  bushes  and  the  vigorous  oak  saplingTS 
TfrJll  7^^^^'  ^'Tr  *^^  "^'th-     An  inviting  plfce  f^ 

of  which  the  trayellers  spoke,  as  they  did  also  of  the  wolves 
which  formerly  invested  the  place,  fmm  which  cLcumrtancI 
the  region  was  still  called  the  Wolfborg  region,    m  o?d 

Ss"faTher^ti:^p1.  '^'  TIJ  ^^*^  ^«"'  ^"  ^^e  iifetfme  of 
his  father,  the  horses  had  to  sustain  many  a  hard  fieht 

with  the  wild  beasts  that  were  now  extinct ;    and  how  he 

himself,  when  he  went  out  one  morning,  had  foimd  on^  of 

Wl1ed'brth«*S^;:«  ^*^  '^  fore-feet^n  a  wo"f  it  had 
killed,  but  the  flesh  was  quite  oft  the  legs  of  the  horse. 
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The  journey  over  the  heath  and  the  deep  sand  was  only 
too  quickly  aooomplished.  They  stopped  before  the  house 
of  mourning,  where  they  found  plenty  of  guests  within  and 
without.  Wagon  after  wagon  stood  ranged  in  a  row, 
and  horses  and  oxen  went  out  to  crop  the  scanty  pasture. 
Great  sand-hills,  like  those  at  home  by  the  North  Sea, 
rose  behind  the  house  and  extended  far  and  wide.  How 
had  they  come  here,  miles  into  the  interior  of  the  land, 
and  as  large  and  high  as  those  on  the  coast  ?  The  wind  had 
lifted  and  canied  them  hither,  and  to  them  also  a  history 
was  attached. 

Psalms  were  sung,  and  a  few  of  the  old  people  shed  tears ; 
beyond  this,  the  guests  were  cheerful  enough,  as  it  appeared 
to  Jiirgen,  and  there  was  plenty  to  eat  and  drink.  Eels 
there  were  of  the  fattest,  upon  which  brandy  should  be 
poured  to  bury  them,  as  the  eel  breeder  said  ;  and  certainly 
his  maxim  was  here  carried  out. 

Jiirgen  went  to  and  fro  in  the  house.  On  the  third  day 
he  felt  quite  at  home,  just  as  in  the  fisherman's  hut  on  the 
sand-hills  where  he  had  passed  his  early  days.  Here  on  the 
heath  there  was  certainly  an  imheard-of  wealth,  for  the 
flowers  and  blackberries  and  bilberries  wore  to  be  found 
in  plenty,  so  large  and  sweet,  that  when  they  were  crushed 
beneath  the  tread  of  the  passers-by,  the  heath  was  coloured 
with  their  red  juice. 

Here  was  a  grave-mound,  and  yonder  another.  Columns 
of  smoke  rose  into  the  still  air :  it  was  a  ht  "h-fire,  he  was 
told,  that  shone  so  splendidly  in  the  dark  evening. 

Now  came  the  fourth  day,  and  the  funeral  festivities 
were  to  conclude,  and  they  were  to  go  back  from  the 
land-dunes  to  the  sand-dunes. 

'  Ours  are  the  best,'  said  the  old  fisherman,  Jiirgen's 
foster-father  :   '  these  have  no  strength.' 

And  they  sjwko  of  the  way  in  which  the  sand-dunes  had 
come  into  the  country,  and  it  seemed  all  very  intelligible. 

A  corpse  had  been  found  on  the  coast,  and  the  peasants 
had  buried  it  in  the  churchyard  ;  and  from  that  time  the 
sand  began  to  fiy  and  the  sea  broke  in  violently.  A  wise 
man  in  the  parish  advised  them  to  open  the  grave  and  to 
look  if  the  buried  man  was  not  lying  sucking  his  thumb ; 
for  if  so,  he  was  a  man  of  the  sea,  and  the  sea  would  not 
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rest  until  it  had  aot  him  hunt     fi«  ♦!.- 

living,  and  Wows  tobe  e^u^r^T*.  °^  ?  '^«^*"'  ^""^  ^ad 
Spa^Jh  bloSi  Ziti  wS'h?^  *^^  I*.  ™  *«.  ^  h>  noble 
seethed  up  to  hS:'^b„t?t.l^'»i?L^^^^^^^  words 


^.ethedup^l.^^^^ 


thought  ,„,^,„„^,,^ 

up  and  put  into  the  frying-pan. 

»£"£«>»- just  .sisxte'"'  """"^ "'  "««• 

saw  a  iireat  citv     TTrt«r ,,""!/'"'',  *""*Ditant  of  the  dunes, 
full  of  ^ple  ^^ere  ^Si^  1°.^^  ^^  ^^""^  ^J?^'  ^^^  how 

of  bell-harnessed^  and  mul^  in  H?«'  \"^  ^"«"^« 
. .  ii«  uir  was  so  Close,  that  one  seemed  to  be  in 
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an  oven  full  of  beetles,  cockohafen,  bees,  and  flies,  all 

humming  and  buzzing  together.     Jurgen  hardly  knew 

where  he  was  or  which  way  he  went.    Then  he  saw  just  in 

front  of  him  the  mighty  portal  of  the  cathedral ;  the  lights 

were  gleaming  in  the  dark  aisles,  and  a  fragrance  of  incense 

was  wafted  towards  him.  Even  the  poorest  bef^ar  ventured 

up  the  steps  into  the  temple.     The  sailor  with  whom 

Jurgen  went  took  his  way  through  the  church,  and  Jiirgen 

stood  in  the  sanctuary.    Coloured  pictures  gleamed  from 

their  golden  ground.    On  the  altar  stood  the  figure  of  the 

Viigin  with  the  Child  Jesus,  surrounded  by  lights  and 

flowers ;  priests  in  festive  garb  were  chanting,  and  choir 

boys,  beautifully  attired,  swung  the  silver  censer.    What 

splendour,  what  magnificence  did  he  see  here  1   It  streamed 

through  his  soul  and  overpowered  him ;   the  churoh  and 

the  faith  of  his  parents  surrounded  him,  and  touched  a 

chord  m  his  soul,  so  that  the  tears  overflowed  his  eyes 

iVom  the  church  they  went  to  the  market-place.  Here 
a  quantity  of  provisions  were  given  him  to  carry.  The 
way  to  the  harbour  was  long,  and,  tired,  he  rested  for  a  few 
moments  before  a  splendid  house,  with  marble  piUars 
statues,  and  broad  staircases.  Here  he  leaned  his  burden 
against  the  wall.  Then  a  liveried  porter  came  out,  lifted 
up  a  silver-headed  cane,  and  drove  him  away— him,  the 
pndson  of  the  house.  But  no  one  there  knew  that,  and 
he  just  as  little  as  any  one.  And  afterwards  he  went  on 
board  affam,  and  there  were  hard  words  and  cufiEs,  little 
sleep  and  much  work;  such  were  his  experiences.  They 
say  that  it  is  wel  to  suffer  in  youth,-yes,  when  age  brinm 
something  to  make  up  for  it.  * 

«.^  *J°S''^  ^n^^^  ^^^  expired,  and  the  vessel  lay  once 
more  at  Ringk]6bmg.  in  Jutland  :  he  came  ashore  and 
Zfhill^S  to  the  sand-dunes  by  Husby  ;  but  his  foster- 
mother  had  died  while  he  was  away  on  his  voyaee 

A  hard  winter  followed  that  summer.  Snow-storms 
swept  ovOT  land  and  sea,  and  there  was  a  difficulty  in  getting 
fn^si'  ?J.  vanously  things  appeared  to  be  SistributeS 
L*S^  "^^ul '  ^T  bitmg  cold  and  snow-storms,  while  in 
the  Spumsh  land  there  was  burning  sunshine  and  oppressive 
heat  And  yet.  when  here  at  home  there  came  a  clear 
trosty  day,  and  Jurgen  saw  the  swans  fl>ing  in  numbers 
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from  the  sea  towards  the  land,  and  across  to  Vosbonr  it 

JSf"^^*?  ^'"J  ^^^  P~P^«  °<>"^d  breathe  most  f^l? 
here  ;  and  here  too  was  a  splendid  summer  I    In  ima^a 
tion  he  saw  the  heath  bloom  and  grow  purplt^Ji^h^oh 
juicy  hemes,  and  saw  the  elder  tr^  and  tEe  iSe  t^ 

Spring  came  on.  and  the  fishery  began.  Jiirffen  helnerf 
with  this  ;  he  had  grown  in  the  fast  year,  an^  ™  qIS 
at  work.   He  was  full  of  life,  he  understLi  how  toT^    to 

Often  warned  him  to  beware  of  the  shoals  of  mackerel 
which  could  seize  the  best  swimmer,  and  draw  hS^  doZ 
and  devour  him  ;  but  such  was  not  Jiirgen^^  ^ 

^fu  Sf  "^^^Sr^.*^"'  8  o»^  the  dune  was  a  boy  named  Martin 
with  whom  Jurgen  was  very  friendly,  and  the  twTtook 

TZZ^"  "^T.f  P  ^  ?"^*y'  *^^  ^^^  went  togeS 
to  HoUand ;    and  they  had  never  had  anv  quarrel  •   but 

na?"ri?^  T  "^^y  ^"'°«'  '«^  ^h«^*  »  pe^sSnThit  by 
JfitZ  rfi/^""  T^  '*'T«  ^^Pressions,  and  that  is  what 
Jurgen  did  one  day  on  board  when  they  had  a  auarrel 
about  nothing  at  all  They  were  sitting  behkS  theS 
nSd't?^  °"'  ^^  *"  earthenware  nlX  wS  they  h^ 

E  s  SfnS^  rnTlf**^'"-;  '^"'«""  i"^^^  ^  pocket-kntfe  in 
his  hand,  and  lifted  it  against  Martin,  and  at  the  same 

time  became  ashy  pale  in  the  face,  and  his  eyes  had  an 
ugly  look.    Martin  only  said,  ^ 

usi'nftLtifeT'^'"'"  '"'  "^  *^**  ^^  ^^«  ^^  ^-^d  of 
Hardly  were  the  woi-ds  spoken  when  Jiirgen's  hand  sank 
tT^f,  H«  answered  not  a  syllable,  but  went  on^^ 
and  afterwanL  walked  away  to  his  work.  Whenthevwe^ 
resting  agam.  he  stepped  up  to  Martin,  and  S,      ^ 

T  f  J?  TA  !f  ™^  l^**^®  ^^^'^  '    I  have  deserv^  it.    But 
I  feel  as  if  I  had  a  pot  in  me  that  boiled  over.' 
There  let  the  thing  rest,'  replied  Martin. 
And  after  that  they  were  almost  doubly  as  good  friend* 

?^t     f  ?  M    ?^  their  adventures,  this  was  teld  amon«r  th^ 
b^tilc^litlbwT^aM^^^ 
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They  were  both  younff  and  strong,  well  grown  and  stal- 
wart ;*  but  Jiirgen  was  the  cleverer  of  the  two. 

In  Norway  the  peasants  go  up  to  the  mountains,  and 
lead  out  the  cattle  there  to  pasture.  On  the  west  coast  of 
Jutland,  huts  have  been  erected  among  the  sand-hills ; 
they  are  built  of  pieces  of  wreck,  and  roofed  with  turf  and 
heather.  There  are  sleeping-places  around  the  walls,  and 
here  the  fisher  people  live  and  sleep  during  the  early  spring. 
Every  fisherman  has  his  female  helper,  whose  work  consists 
in  baiting  the  hooks,  handing  the  warm  beer  to  the  fishermen 
when  they  come  ashore,  and  getting  their  dinners  cooked 
when  they  come  back  into  the  hut  tired  and  hungry. 
Moreover,  the  girls  bring  up  the  fish  from  the  boats  cut 
them  open,  and  have  generally  a  great  deal  to  do. 

Jiirgen,  his  father,  and  several  other  fishermen  and  their 
helpers  inhabited  the  same  hut  •  Martin  lived  in  the  next 
one. 

One  of  the  girls,  Elsie  by  name,  had  been  known  to  Jurgen 
from  childhood  :  they  got  on  well  with  each  other,  and  in 
many  things  were  of  the  same  mind;  but  in  outward 
appearance  they  were  entirely  opposite,  for  he  was  brown, 
whereas  she  was  pale  and  had  flaxen  hair,  and  eyes  as  blue 
as  the  sea  in  sunshine. 

One  day  as  they  were  tvalking  together,  and  Jurgen 
held  her  hand  m  his  very  firmly  and  warmly,  she  said 
to  him, 

'  Jiirgen,  I  have  something  weighing  upon  my  heart ! 
Let  me  be  your  helper,  for  you  are  like  a  brother  to  me, 
whereas  Martm,  who  has  engaged  me—he  and  I  are  lovers ; 
but  you  need  not  tell  that  to  the  rest.' 

And  it  seemed  to  Jurgen  as  if  the  loose  sand  were  giving 
way  under  his  feet.  He  spoke  not  a  word,  but  only  nodded 
his  head,  which  signified  '  yes  '.  More  waa  not  required  ; 
but  suddenly  he  felt  in  his  heart  that  he  detested  Martin  ; 
and  the  longer  he  considered  of  this— for  he  had  never 
thought  of  Elsie  in  tVls  way  before— the  more  did  it  become 
clear  to  him  that  Martin  had  stolen  from  him  the  only  being 
he  loved  ;  and  now  it  was  all  at  once  plain  to  him  that 
Elsie  was  that  one. 

When  the  sea  is  somewhat  disturbed,  and  the  fishermen 
come  home  in  their  great  boats,  it  is  a  sight  to  behold 
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!h7li?*^*°ir"i!?®*'^5-  P""^  ^'  *^^  *»«»  "t^nds  upright  in 
the  bow  of  the  boat,  and  the  others  watch  him,  sittmjwith 
oar.  m  their  hands.  Outside  the  reef  they  ip^tTbe 
rowing  not  towards  the  land,  but  backing  out  to  sea/ tSu 

the  great  wave  is  coming  which  &  to  float  them  ac^  the 
Sri  ♦wT*?'^'??^^  *^^'^**  ^  lifted-lifted  high  in  the 
«^;,^  *^f  '^t"?^  ?  ^"  ^™°»  *h«  «*»««» ;  and  in  the  next 
minute  the  whole  boat  is  hidden  from  the  eye-neither 
mast  nor  keel  nor  people  can  be  seen,  as  though  the  sS 
had  devoured  them ;  £ut  in  a  few  moments  tl^  em^ 
^1^  tS!?  ^  T°^  climbing  up  the  waves,  and  tfie 
♦^f*i?T  *?  '^  *^^  creature  had  legs.  The  se^nd  and 
the  third  reef  are  passed  in  the  same  ^nner ;  and  now  the 
fishermen  jump  into  the  water ;   every  wave  helps  them 

S?n?Sl*^%*^?*  ^""  '°'^*'^'  «»^*  lenlfchXy  have 
drawn  It  beyond  the  range  of  the  breakers. 

A  wrong  order  given  in  front  of  the  reef— the  sliffhtest 
hesitation-and  the  boat  must  founder.  «"«n^t 

ThJ-^r  **  y^"^^  he  all  over  with  me,  and  Martin  too  I  * 
This  thouffht  struck  Jurgen  while  they  were  out  atsea 
flvr.^^  ?o«t^-f;ther  h^  been  taken  iarZ^y  iU    Thi 
f^m  ^^^^^  5'?--    ^^y  '^^'^  °^y  »  '«^  <Ski'  stroke! 
up  ki  the  W.  *^^"  "P~°«  ^"'"^  *^  ^*  *"^  «*«>o^ 

f^lfifJ'S"!-*  '"^^^'on^®  ! '  he  said  ;  and  his  eye  glanced 
^n?^fwj;  '^  ^^l^^'o^^  the  waves  ;  but  while  every  Zr 
bent  with  the  exertions  of  the  rowers,  as  the  great  wave 
came  towering  towards  them, he  beheld  the  pale^ft^e  oThte 

Wm  •'Sjf  t'f  "°*  °^?  '^^  ^^'  i°»P^  that  htd  iizeS 
fc^??»f  *^.*  ^^""^  ^>^y  ^"^^  ♦'he  reef  to  land,  but 
Sf  if^K^^TK^r"**^'^^^"  his  blood,  and  roused  up  every 

since  he  and  Martin  had  been  comrades.    But  he  coulu  ->oi 

CfIJ/fh'fS^'°f  *??'  "«'  ^'^  he  endeavou^  to  dof. 
He  felt  that  Martin  Lad  deepoUed  him.  and  this  was  enough 
to  make  him  detest  his  ^rmer  friend.  Several  of  tSe 
fishermen  noticed  this,  but  not  Martin,  who  cont  nued  to 
be  obliging  and  talkative-indeed,  a  Uttle  too  tXatl^ 

Jurgen  s  adopted  father  had  to  keep  his  bed    which 
became  his  death-bed,  for  in  the  next  wLk  he^  Tand 
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now  Jurgen  was  installed  as  heir  in  the  little  house  behind 
the  sand-hills.  It  was  but  a  little  bouse,  certainly,  but  still 
it  was  something,  and  Martin  had  nothing  of  the  kind. 

'  You  will  not  take  sea  service  again,  Jtirgen  ? '  observed 

one  of  the  old  fishermen.    '  You  will  always  stay  with  us 

now.'  * 

But  this  was  not  Jurgen's  intention,  for  he  was  just 

thinking  of  looking  about  him  a  little  in  the  world.    The 

eel  breeder  of  Fialtring  had  an  uncle  in  Old  Skageii,  who 

was  a  fisherman,  but  at  the  same  time  a  prosperous  merchant 

who  had  ships  upon  the  sea  ;  he  was  said  to  be  a  good  old 

man,  and  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  enter  his  service.    Old 

Skagen  Uf^n  in  the  extreme  nor  i  o.  Jutland,  as  far  removed 

from  the  ilusby  dunes  as  one  .  an  Suv^l  in  that  country  • 

and  this  is  just  what  pleased  Jiii .  •-  fur  io  did  not  want  to 

remain  tUl  the  wedding  of  Ma"   i  an.j  Elsie,  which  wag 

to  be  celebrated  m  a  few  weeks. 

•Hie  old  fisherman  asserted  that  it  was  foolish  no%v  lo 

Elsie  would  probably  be  mcUned  to  take  him  rather  than 
Jnartm. 

Jiirgen  answered  so  much  at  random,  that  it  was  not 
easy  to  understand  what  he  meant ;  Hut  the  old  man 
brought  Elsie  to  him,  and  she  said, 
•  You  have  a  home  now ;  that  ought  to  be  well  considered.' 
And  Jurgen  thought  of  many  tMngs.  The  sea  has  heavy 
waves,  but  there  are  heavier  waves  in  the  human  heart. 
Many  thoughts,  strong  and  weak,  thronged  throueh 
Jurcen's  bram  ;  and  he  said  to  Elsie,  *^ 

have  i^*"^^^  ^^  *  ^^^^  ^^^^  ™^°®'  ^**°°*  ^°"^^  y°"  '***^®' 

'  But  Martin  has  no  house,  and  cannot  get  one  ' 

^  But  let  us  suppose  he  had  one.* 

'  Why,  then  I  would  certainly  take  Martin,  for  that 's 
what  my  heart  tells  me  ;  but  one  can't  live  upon  that.' 

And  Jurgen  thought  of  these  things  aU  nigVt  through. 
Something  was  wortmc  within  him,  he  coulS  not  undtr- 

*  wTkX^**  ^'^^I',  *?"*^  ^®  ^^  *  **»«"«*»*  *»>ftt  was  stronger 
than  tus  love  for  Elsie ;  and  so  he  went  to  Martin,  and  what 

S?  5f  *1*     did  there  was  well  considered.   He  let  tho  house 
to  Martm  on  the  most  liberal  terms,  saying  that  he  wished 
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to  go  to  8^  again,  because  it  pleased  him  to  do  so.  And 
Elsie  kissed  him  on  the  mouth  when  she  heard  that,  for  she 
loved  Martm  best. 

In  the  early  morning  JUrgen  purposed  to  start.    On  the 
evening  before  his  departure  when  it  was  already  growing 
late,  he  felt  a  wish  to  visit  Martin  once  more  ;  he  started 
and  amoM  the  dunes  the  old  fisher  met  him,  who  was 
angry  at  his  going.    The  old  man  made  jokes  about  Martin 
and  declared  there  must  be  some  magic  about  that  fellow 
of  whom  all  the  girls  were  so  fond.'    Jiirgen  paid  no  heed 
to  this  speech,  but  said  farewell  to  the  old  man,  and  went 
on  towards  the  house  where  Martin  dwelt.    He  heard  loud 
talking  withm.     Martin  was  not  alone,  and  this  made 
Jurgen  waver  in  his  determination,  for  he  did  not  wish  to 
encounter  Elsie ;  and  on  second  consideration,  he  thought 
It  better  not  to  hear  Martin  thank  him  again,  and  therefore 
he  turned  back. 

On  the  foUowing  morning,  before  break  of  day,  he 
fastened  his  knapsack,  took  hU  wooden  provision-box  in 
his  hand,  and  went  away  among  the  sand-hills  towards  the 
coast  path.  That  way  was  easier  to  traverse  than  the 
heavy  sand  road,  and  moreover  shorter ;  for  he  intended 
to  go  in  the  first  instance  to  Fialtring.  by  Bowberg,  where 
the  eel  breeder  lived,  to  whom  he  had  promised  a  visit 

The  sea  lay  pure  and  blue  before  him,  and  mussel  shells 
and  8^  pebbles,  the  playthings  of  his  youth    crunched 
under  his  feet.    WhUe  he  was  thus  marohing  on,  his  nose 
?^7^I^y  ^an,*o  bleed  :    it  was  a  trifling  incident,  but 
little  things  can  have  great  significance.   A  few  large  drops 
of  blood  feU  upon  one  of  his  sleeves.    He  wiped  them  off 
and  stopped  the  bleeding,  and  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  this 
had  cleared  and  lightened  his  brain.    In  the  sand  the  sea 
enngo  wcs  blooming  here  and  there.    He  broke  off  a  stalk 
and  stuck  it  in  his  hat ;  he  determined  to  be  merry  and  of 
good  cheer,  for  ho  was  going  into  the  wide  world—*  a  little 
way  out  of  the  door  and  up  the  river,'  as  the  young  eels 
had  said.      Beware  of  bad  people,  who  will  catch  you  and 
Hay  you,  cut  you  in  two,  and  put  you  in  the  frying-pan !  ' 
he  repeatwi  m  his  mind,  ancf  smiled,  for  he  thougat  he 
should  fand  his  way  through  the  world— good  courage  is 
a  strong  weapon  !  * 
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The  siin  already  stood  high  when  he  approached  the 
narrow  entrance  to  Niasum  Bay.  He  looked  back,  and  saw 
a  couple  of  horsemen  galloppins  a  long  distance  behind 
him,  and  they  were  accompanied  by  other  people.  But  this 
concerned  him  nothing. 

The  ferry  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay.  Jiirgen 
called  to  the  ferryman,  and  when  the  latter  came  over  \nth 
the  boat,  Jiirgen  stepped  in  ;  but  before  they  had  gone 
half-way  across,  the  men  whom  he  had  seen  riding  so  hastily 
behind  him  hailed  the  ferryman  and  summoned  him  to 
return  in  the  name  of  the  law.  Jiirgen  did  not  understand 
the  reason  of  this,  but  he  thought  it  would  be  best  to  turn 
back,  and  therefore  himself  took  an  oar  and  returned 
The  moment  the  boat  touched  the  shore,  the  men  sprang 
on  board,  and,  before  he  was  aware,  they  had  bound  his 
hands  with  a  rope. 

.  t!  ?^y  ^^^l'^  ^^*^  ^^  cost  thee  thy  life,'  thev  said 
•  It  is  well  that  we  caught  thee.'  ^ 

He  was  accused  of  nothing  less  than  murder  !  Martin 
had  been  found  de«i  with  a  knife  thrust  through  his 
neck.  One  of  the  fishermen  had  (late  on  the  previous 
evening)  met  Juigen  going  towards  Martin's  houM ;  and 
this  was  not  the  first  time  Jiirgen  had  raised  his  knife  against 
Martm,  they  knew  ;  so  he  must  be  the  murderer,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  get  him  into  safe  custody.  The  town  in  which 
the  pnson  was  built  was  a  long  way  off,  and  the  wind  was 
contrary  for  going  there ;  but  not  half  an  hour  would  be 
required  to  get  across  the  bay,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
would  bnng  them  from  thence  to  Ntee  Vosborg,  a  great 
building  with  walls  and  ditches.    One  of  Jurgen^s  captors 

^^  u  ^^f'!^''.''  ^^^^^'  °*  ^^«  ^^Ver  of  the  cistle, 
and  he  declared  it  might  be  managed  that  Jurgen  should 
for  the  present  be  put  into  the  dungeon  at  Vosborg. 
where  Long  Margaret  the  gipsy  had  beon  shut  up  till  he^ 
execution.  '^ 

No  attention  was  paid  to  the  defence  made  by  Jiirgen  ; 
the  few  drops  of  blood  upon  his  shirt-sleeve  bore  aeavv 
witness  against  him.  But  Jurgen  was  conscious  of  his 
innocence,  and  as  there  was  no  chance  of  immediately 
righting  himself,  he  submitted  to  his  fate. 

The  party  Unded  just  at  the  spot  where  S-r  Bugge's 
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castle  had  stood  and  where  Jiirgen  had  walked  with  his 

foster-parents  after  the  buriai  feast.during  the  four  happiest 

days  of  his  childhood.   He  was  led  by  the  old  path  over  the 

meadow  to  Vosborc  ;  and  again  the  elder  blossomed  and 

the  lofty  hmes  smelt  sweet,  and  it  seemed  but  yesterday 

that  he  had  left  the  spot.  ^ 

In  the  w'st  wing  of  the  castle  a  staircase  leads  down  to 

a  spot  belo  v  the  entrance,  and  from  thence  there  is  access 

to  a  low  vaulted  cellar.    Here  Long  Margaret  had  been 

imprisoned,  and  hence  she  had  been  led  away  to  the  scaffold 

She  had  eaten  the  hearts  of  five  children,  and  had  been 

under  the  delusion  that  if  she  could  obtain  two  more,  she 

would  be  able  to  fly,  and  to  make  herself  invisible.    In 

the  cellar  wall  was  a  little  narrow  air-hole,  but  no  window. 

ihe  bloommg  lindens  could  not  waft  a  breath  of  comforting 

fraffrance  into  that  abode,  where  &.U  was  dark  and  mouldy 

Only  a  rough  bench  stood  in  the  prison ;    but  '  a  good 

conscience  is  a  soft  pillow  ',  and  consequently  JOrgen  could 

sleep  well. 

The  thick  oaken  door  was  locked,  and  secured  on  the 
outside  by  an  iron  bar ;  but  the  goblin  of  superstition 
can  creep  through  a  key-hole  in  the  baron's  castle  just 
as  into  the  fisherman's  hut ;  and  wherefore  should  he  not 
creep  in  here  where  Jttrgen  sat  thinking  of  Long  Margaret 
and  her  evjl  deeds  ?  Her  last  thought  on  the  mght  before 
her  execution  had  filled  this  space  ;  and  all  the  magio 
came  mto  Jurgen's  mind  which  tradition  asserted  to  have 
been  practised  there  in  the  old  times,  when  Sir  Svanwedel 
dwelt  there.  It  was  well  known  that  the  watch-dog,  which 
nad  Its  place  on  the  drawbridge,  was  found  every  morning 
hanged  m  its  own  chain  over  the  railing.  AU  this  passed 
through  Jttrgen's  mind,  and  made  him  shudder  ;  but  asun- 
beam  from  without  penetrated  his  heart  even  here  :  it  was 
tile  remembrance  of  the  blooming  elder  and  the  fraarant 
lime  trees  * 

He  was  not  left  there  long.    They  carried  him  off  to  the 

aslSrd    ^'^^^'J^^^^^'  "^^^^  ^»  imprisonment  was  just 

Those  times  were  not  like  ours.  Hard  measure  was  dealt 
out  to  tiie  common  '  people  ;  and  it  was  just  after  the 
days  when  farms  were  converted  Iiito  knights'  estates 
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on  which  oooadouB  ooaohmen  and  servanta  were  often 
made  magistrates,  and  had  it  in  their  power  to  sentence 
a  poor  man,  for  a  small  offence,  to  lose  his  property  and  to 
corporal  punishment.    Judges  of  this  kind  were  stiU  to  be 
found  ;  and  in  Jutland,  far  from  the  capital  and  from  the 
enbghtened  well-meaomg  Kovemment,  the  law  was  still 
sometimes  very  loowly  administered ;    and  the  smallest 
giiev^ce  that  Jttrgen  had  was  that  his  case  was  protracted. 
Cold  and  cheerless  was  his  abode— and  when  would  this 
state  of  things  end  !    He  had  innocently  sunk  into  misfor- 
tune and  sorrow— that  was  his  fate.    He  had  leisure  now 
to  TOnder  on  the  difference  of  fortune  on  earth,  and  to 
wonder  why  tlus  fate  had  been  aUotted  to  him ;  and  he 
felt  sure  that  the  question  would  be  answered  in  the  next 

F^u  !.®™*®°°®  *^**  *^*^*«  "8  when  this  is  over.  This 
faith  had  grown  strong  in  him  in  the  poor  fisherman's  hut : 
that  which  hac  never  shone  into  his  father's  mind,  in  ali 
the  nohness  and  sunshine  of  Spain,  was  vouchsafed  as 
a  Lght  of  comfort  to  him  in  colcf  and  darkness-a  sirni  of 
meroy  from  God,  who  never  deceives.  ^ 

The  spring  storms  began  to  blow.     The  rollinff  and 
moaning  of  tie  North  Sea  could  be  heard  for  S  fnland 

iJitin  TS?  '^*?°°*  T'^^J  ¥^  ~»^  ^t*»  »  »nine  beneath: 
*^f^'  T^^  PT?'  ^^e^'?  tl»«^  sounds,  and  it  was  a  reUef 
to  him.  No  melody  could  have  appealed  so  directly  to 
his  heart  as  did  these  sounds  of  the  s^^-the  roUingTaf  th^ 
boundl€»s  sea,  on  which  a  man  can  be  borne  across  the  world 
oefore  the  wind,  carrying  his  own  house  with  him  wherever 
he  18  driven,  just  as  the  snail  carries  his  ;  one  stood  always  on 
one  8  own  gij>und,  on  the  soil  of  home,  even  in  a  strange  land 

f h^fX  *^*^"^?-  ^  ^^"^  ^^P  "loaning,  and  how  the 
thought  arose  m  him-'  Free  !  f rce  !  How  happy  to  be 
free,  even  without  shoes  and  in  ragged  clothes  !'  S^nne- 
times,  when  such  thought*  crossed  his  mind,  the  fierv 

cltc^Tsta"''^"  *""'  ^"'  '^  ^^^  ^^  -"  -^^  ^^ 
Weeks  months,  a  whole  year  had  gone  by,  when  a  vajra- 
bond-Niels.  the  thief,  called  also  tie  ho^  couper-wuB 
aiTest«d  ;  and  no.v  the  better  times  came,  and  it  was  seen 
what  wrong  JUrgen  had  endured. 


•^; 
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In  the  neighbourhood  of  Ringkjdbing,  at  a  beer-house, 
Nielg,  the  thief,  had  met  Martin  on  the  afternoon  before 
Jflrgen's  departure  from  home  and  before  the  murder. 
A  few  glasses  were  drunk — ^not  enough  to  cloud  any  one's 
brain,  but  yet  enough  to  loosen  Martin's  tongue  ;  and  he 
began  to  boast,  and  to  say  that  he  had  obtained  a  house, 
and  intended  to  marry ;  and  when  Niels  asked  where  he 
mtended  to  get  the  money,  Martin  slapped  his  pocket 
proudly,  and  said, 
'  The  money  is  here,  where  it  ought  to  be.' 
This  boast  cost  him  his  life,  for  when  he  went  home, 
Niels  went  after  him,  and  thrust  a  knife  through  his  throat, 
to  take  the  money  from  him. 

This  was  circumstantially  explained  ;    but  for  us  it  is 
enough  to  know  that  Jtirgen  was  set  at  liberty.    But  what 
amends  did  he  get  for  having  been  imprisoned  a  whole 
year,  and  shut  out  from  all  communion  with  men  ?    They 
told  him  he  was  fortunate  in  being  proved  innocent,  and 
that  he  might  go.    The  burgomaster  gave  him  ten  marks 
for  travelling  expenses,  and  many  citizens  offered  him 
provisions  and  beer — ^there  were  still  some  good  men,  not 
all  '  grind  and  flay  '.    But  the  best  of  all  was,  that  the 
merchant  Bronne  of  Skagen,  the  same  into  whose  service 
Jtirgen  had  intended  to  go  a  year  since,  was  just  at  that  time 
on  business  in  the  town  of  Ringkjobing.    Bronne  heard  the 
whole  story ;   and  the  man  had  a  good  heart,  and  under- 
stood what  Jtirgen  must  have  felt  and  suffered.    He  there- 
fore made  up  his  mind  to  make  amends  to  the  poor  lad,  and 
convince  him  that  there  were  still  kind  folks  in  the  world. 
So  Jtirgen  went  forth  from  the  prison  as  if  to  Paradise, 
to  find  freedom,  affection,  and  trust.    He  was  to  travel 
this  road  now  ;   for  no  goblet  of  life  is  all  bitterness  :  no 
good  man  would  pour  out  such  measure  to  his  fellow  man, 
and  how  should  God  do  it,  who  is  love  itself  ? 

'  t«t  all  that  be  buried  and  forgotten,'  said  Bronne  the 
merchant.  '  Let  us  draw  a  thick  line  through  last  year  ; 
and  we  will  even  bum  the  calendar.  And  in  two^days 
we'll  start  for  dear,  friendly,  peaceful  Skagen.  They  call 
it  an  out-of-the-way  comer  ;  but  it 's  a  good  warm  chimney- 
comer,  and  its  windows  open  towards  every  part  of  the 
world.' 


(H 
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That  was  a  iourney  I— it  waa  like  taking  fresh  breath-  - 
out  of  the  cold  dungeon  air  into  the  warm  sunshine  I 
The  heath  stood  blooming  in  its  greatest  pride,  and  the 
herd-boy  sat  on  the  grave-mound  and  blew  his  pipe 
which  he  h«i  carved  for  himself  out  of  the  sheep's  Lm. 
Fata  Morgana,  the  beautiful  aerial  phenomenon  of  the 
desert,  thowed  itself  with  hanging  gardens  and  swaying 
forests;  and  the  wonderful  trembling  of  the  air,  called 
here  tto    Lokemaii  dnvmghig  flock ',  wa^  seen  likewise. 

Up  through  the  land  of  the  Wendels,  up  towards  Skagen. 
they  went  from  whence  the  men  .vith  the  long  be£ds 
(the  Longobardi,  or  Lombetds)  had  emigrated  in  the  days 
when,  in  the  reign  of  Kmg  Snio,  all  the  children  and  the 
old  people  were  to  have  been  killed,  till  the  noble  Dame 
Gambaruk  proposed  that  the  younger  people  had  better 
leave  the  coimtry     AU  this  wis  known  to  jCn_th^ 

ZtnfnTlf^?  \^!^  'u  *"^  «^^"  >f  he  diHot  know 
the  land  of  the  Lombards  bevond  the  high  Alps  he  had  an 
mea  how  it  must  be  thei^  for  in  his  boyhooi^e^d  Seen 

Kmrn^L  '  ^ •***®  red  pomegranate  blossoms  ;  of  the 
hummmg  murmuring,  and  toiling,  in  the  great  bee-hive 
of  a  city  he  had  seen  ;  but,  after  all,  home  is  best^  and 
Jurgen'8  home  was  Denmark.  ' 

At  length  they  reached  '  Wendelskage.'  as  Skacen  is 
called    m    the    old    Norwegian    and    I^lanSc   mifiSg^ 
Then  ah«ady  Old  Skagen,  with  Vesterbv  and  ChS 
extended  for  miles,  Mith  sand-hills  and  arable  luad^fli 
as  the  lighthouse  near  the  Fork  of  Skagen.    Then  is^ow 
houses  and   farms,  were  strewn  amoSg  the  ^Ad-ra"^ 

Tnd  whLre"~S.« T^  "'?V^^  ^^^^  ^^^  witJrSfeTa;^ 
t^^h^i  u}"^  "^"ir  ""^  *h^  seamews  and  the  wild  swan^ 
th«^o  r^'/T.J'o,*^^  ^^^'  ^"  **^«  south-west,  a  mile  frem 
the  sea.  lies  Old  Skagen  ;  and  here  dwelt  merehant  BrsW 
and  here  JUrgen  was  henceforth  to  dwell.    The  great  house 

ZrtCf  J*'.\'"  '  '^'  «'"«"^^  build.ngrh!TlchZ 
tla^ihT,  ^*^  ^'  ^  'r^  '    ^^^  Pig-«ty  had  l,een  put 

M^k"^  ^'"'''  "^  Z^'^-  ^^^"^  ^««  no  f«"ce  here,  for 
indeed  there  was  nothing  to  fence  in  ;  but  long  ro^^i  of 
fishes  were  hung  upon  lines,  one  abov;  the  oZ.T  d^y 
in  the  wind.     The  whole  cou«t  was  strewn  with  n^il^ 
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herrings,  for  there  were  so  many  of  those  fish,  that  a  net 
was  scarcely  thrown  into  the  sea  before  they  were  caught 
by  cartloads ;  there  were  so  many,  that  often  they  were 
thrown  back  into  the  sea  or  left  to  lie  and  rot. 

The  old  man's  wife  and  daughter,  and  his  servants  too, 
came  rejoicingly  to  meet  him.  There  was  a  great  pressing 
of  hands,  and  talking,  and  questioning.  And  the  daughter, 
what  a  lovely  face  and  bright  eyes  she  had  ! 

The  interior  of  the  house  was  roomy  and  comfortable. 
Plates  of  fish  were  set  on  the  table,  plaice  that  a  King 
would  have  called  a  splendid  dish  ;  and  there  was  wine 
from  the  vineyard  of  Skagen — that  is,  the  sea  ;  for  there 
the  grapes  come  ashore  ready  pressed  and  prepared  in 
barrels  and  in  bottles. 

When  the  mother  and  daughter  heard  who  Jlirgen  was, 
and  how  innocently  he  had  suffered,  they  looked  at  him 
in  a  still  more  friendly  way  ;  and  the  eyes  of  the  charming 
Clara  were  the  friendliest  of  all .  JUrgen  found  a  happy  home 
in  Old  Skagen.  It  did  his  heart  good  ;  and  his  heart  had 
been  sorely  tried,  and  had  drunk  the  bitter  goblet  of  love, 
which  softens  or  hardens  according  to  circumstances. 
JUrgen's  heart  was  still  soft — ^it  was  young,  and  there  was 
still  room  in  it ;  and  therefore  it  was  weU  that  Clara  was 
going  in  three  weeks  in  her  father's  ship  to  Christiansand, 
in  Norway,  to  visit  an  aunt  and  to  stay  there  the  whole 
winter. 

On  the  Sunday  before  her  departure  they  all  went  to 
church,  to  the  Holy  Communion.  The  church  was  large 
and  handsome,  and  had  been  built  centuries  before  by 
Scotchmen  and  Hollanders  ;  it  lay  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  town.  It  was  certainly  somewhat  ruinous,  and  the  road 
to  it  was  heavy,  through  the  deep  mnd  ;  but  the  people 
gladly  went  through  the  difficulties  to  get  to  the  house  of 
God,  to  sing  psalms  and  hear  the  sermon.  The  sand  had 
heaped  itself  up  round  the  walls  of  the  church,  but  the  graves 
were  kept  free  from  it. 

It  was  the  largest  church  north  of  the  Limfjord.  The 
Virgin  Mary,  with  the  golden  crown  on  her  head  and 
the  Child  Jesus  in  her  arms,  stood  lifelike  upon  the  altar ; 
the  holy  Apostles  had  been  carved  in  the  choir  ;  and 
on  the  walls  hujig  portraits  of  the  oM  burgomasters  and 
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councillors  of  Skagen ;  the  pulpit  was  of  carved  work.  The 
sun  shone  bnohtly  into  tho  church,  and  its  radiance  fell  on 
the  polished  1>ra8s  chandelier  and  on  the  little  ship  that 
hung  from  the  vaulted  roof.  ^ 

Jttrgen  felt  as  if  overcome  by  a  holy,  childlike  feelinir 

l^  •  ^K*"''**,^^'^  ^™  ^*»«»'  as  a  boy,  he  had 
stood  m  the  splendid  Spanish  cathedral ;    but  here  the 

r^n^gal;'r*'  '"^^  '^^^  ^^"-^«-  o^  ^-«  -  o' 

After  the  sermon  followed  the  Holy  Communion  He 
partook  of  the  bread  and  wine,  and  it  happeZ  that  he 
faielt  bcaiue  Clara ;  but  his  thoughts  were^  fixed  upon 
Heaven  and  the  holy  service,  that  he  did  not  n^c^^" 

;;^g'rri;L':hrk:~"^  *^  ^^^  ^-^  ^^-  ^«  -^^- 

*  ^  &  !f **'  ^*^®  -^^^  '^^^g®"  and  went  to  Norway     He 

m  tne  cnurch,  and  his  eye  rested  on  the  statue  of  i\l 

spot  wnere  uara  had  knelt  beside  Wm,  and  he  thouaht  nf 
her  how  pleasant  and  kind  she  had  been  to  him      ^ 

And  so  the  autumn  and  the  winter  time  na^sed  nwaxr 
l^ZJ"^  ^alth.hei^.  and  a  teal  family  We  ^e^ndoZ' 
to  the  domestic  animals.who  were  allwell  kept.  ThTkiteS 
ghttered  with  copper  and  tin  and  white  plates,  and  fK>m  the 

this  IS  still  to  be  seen  in  many  rich  farms  of  the  west  coast 
of  Jutland  :    plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  clean  dSorS 

SristTnttttr  ^°^^™'  ^"^  iospitality!^-^^ 
Never  since  the  famous  burial  feast  had  Jtiraen  snent  snrh 

In  April  a  ship  was  to  start  for  Norwav   nnH   Tn»««« 
Jurgen  Has  brought  life  into  our  winter  evenings,  and 
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into  you  too,  mother.  Yon  look  younger  this  3rear,  and 
you  seem  well  and  bonny.  But  then  you  were  onoe  the 
prettiest  girl  in  Wiborg,  and  that  'a  saying  a  great  deal, 
for  I  have  always  found  the  Wiborg  girls  the  prettiest 
of  dny.* 

Jargen  said  nothing  to  this,  but  he  thought  of  a  certain 
maiden  of  Skagen  ;  and  he  sailed  to  visit  that  maiden, 
for  the  ship  steered  to  Christiansand  in  Norway,  and 
a  favouring  wind  took  him  there  in  half  a  day. 

One  morning  merchant  Brdnne  went  out  to  the  lighthouse 
that  stands  far  away  from  Old  Skagen  :  the  coal  fire  had 
long  gone  out  and  the  sun  was  already  high  when  he  mounted 
the  tower.  The  sand-banks  extend  under  the  water 
a  whole  mile  from  the  shore.  Outside  these  banks  many 
ships  were  se.  p  Mmt  day  ;  and  with  the  help  of  his  telescope 
the  old  man  '  •  i^^ht  he  descried  his  own  vessel,  the  Karen 
Brdnne. 

Yes,  "Uxciy,  there  she  was  ;  and  the  ship  was  sailing 
up  with  Jiirgen  and  Clara  on  board.  The  church  and  the 
lighthouse  appeared  to  them  as  a  heron  and  a  swan  rising 
from  the  blue  waters.  Clara  sat  on  deck,  and  saw  the  sand- 
hills gradually  looming  forth  :  if  the  wind  held  she  might 
reach  her  home  in  about  an  hour — so  near  were  they  lo 
home  and  its  joys — so  near  were  they  to  death  and  its 
terrors.  For  a  plank  in  the  ship  gave  way,  and  the  water 
rushed  in.  The  c.-ew  flew  to  the  pumps  and  attempt>ed 
to  stop  the  leak,  and  a  signal  of  distress  was  hoisted  ;  but 
they  were  still  a  full  mile  from  the  shore.  Fishing-boata 
were  in  sight,  but  they  were  still  far  distant.  The  wind 
blew  shoreward,  and  the  tide  was  in  their  favour  too; 
but  all  was  insufficient,  for  the  ship  sank.  Jiirgen  threw 
his  right  arm  about  Clara. 

With  wha*  a  look  she  gazed  in  his  face !  As  he  threw 
himself  in  God's  name  into  the  water  with  her,  she  uttered 
a  cry ;  but  still  she  felt  safe,  certain  that  he  would  not  let 
her  sink. 

And  now,  in  the  hour  of  terror  and  danger,  Jtirj-en 
experienced  what  the  old  song  told  : 

And  written  it  stood,  how  the  brave  King's  fcj 
Embi-ooed  the  bride  hiu  valour  had  won. 

How  rejoiced  he  felt  that  he  was  a  good  swimuT?;  !    ITe 
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him  closer  than  eC     Now  anH  /k*"^  ^^  ^"^""^  h^^*  *<> 
them  ;    and  he  ml \tm^  f      ^^?  *.  ^*^^«  »^"et*  "ver 

land,  ken  helJc^metthLtV^^^"'  ^^"^^  ^~»^  t^^" 
But  under  the  wate^-he  coute?^  f "  ^PP~«ching  boat, 
form  gazing  at  C  •  a  wa?f  ifSLi  j!^^^^y-«tood  a  white 
approSche?him  :  h;  feUa  «hi^^  ^a""^'  *"^  *^^«  ^o"» 
everything  vanisUUt  Ws  X    '      ''  ^^  ^*''*'  '^"^ 

anchor,  the  sharp  imn  of  white^5^^^?*"^  ^«*'»«t  «n 
Jflrgen  h^  coSLTn  con^f^'^^'jK^  just  to  the  surface. 

driven  him  agains  it^tTdo^'i  f  ''  ^""V^^  ^^^  ^''^^ 
fainting  with  His  loLl  h^f  f»,f  1  '°'^''-  ^«  «^k  down 
yoonilirl  aloft  ag^n'  ^"'  **^«  "^^  ^^^^  lifted  him  and  the 

boS:'  it'aSSlf'r  "^^  "^*^  *»»--  -to  the 
«eemed  dead  but  ^^^1,?.^/^"  '^*^'»'«  ^^  I  he 
they  were  obli^To  l^^t^l  **f  «''*  ««  tiehtly  'that 
And  Cara  lay  ^e  l^^^l  .^  W  'S  ^  W 
for  the  shore,  ®  ^^t,  that  now  made 

with  a  corpse,  a^rild^erte5twr."""r "«"""««• 
one  ■iho  WM  dead  »»"«<>  himseU  to  exhaustion  for 

«H^a  Ph^eian«ee7d'  tti  tT^^  ttZ^Zti 

uIMd  "o^iL'r  C  "ThaThi'i^'^'i.  ^  «"-■»  "e 
o=d«  ttted  on  hi8  coooh   and  iT  W„^  '^  i'^  '«?^«t  «"<• 

:t^rn;p";:i."-  •*^«'«'- »« « wo^"t  t^T.-^? 
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*  Let  08  pray  that  Ood  may  take  him  to  Himself ;  he 
will  never  be  a  sane  man  again  I ' 

But  life  would  not  depart  from  him — the  thread  would 
not  snap ;  but  the  thread  of  memory  broke  :  the  thread 
of  all  his  mental  power  had  been  cut  throuffh  ;  and,  what 
was  most  terrible,  a  body  remained — a  liiring  healthy 
body. 

JOrgen  remained  in  the  house  of  the  merchant  BrSnne. 

*  He  contracted  his  illness  in  his  endeavour  to  save 
our  child,'  said  the  old  man,  '  and  now  he  is  our  son.' 

Ptople  called  jargen  imbecile  ;  but  that  was  not  the 
right  expression.  He  was  like  an  instrument  in  which  the 
strings  are  loose  and  will  sound  no  more  ;  only  at  times 
for  a  few  minutes  they  regained  their  power,  and  then 
they  sounded  anew :  old  melodies  were  heard,  snatches  of 
son^f ;  pictures  unrolled  themselves,  and  then  disappeared 
again  in  the  mist,  iind  once  more  ho  sat  staring  before 
him,  without  a  thought.  We  may  believe  that  he  did  not 
suffer,  but  his  dark  eyes  lost  their  brightness,  and  looked 
only  like  black  clouded  glass. 

*  Poor  imbecile  Jttrgen  ! '  said  the  pe^tple. 

He  it  was  whose  life  was  to  have  been  so  pleasant  that  it 
would  be  '  presumption  and  pride '  to  expect  or  believe 
in  a  higher  existence  hereafter.  All  his  great  mental 
faculties  had  been  lost ;  only  hard  days,  pain,  and  disap- 
pointment had  been  his  lot.  He  was  like  a  rare  plant 
torn  from  its  native  soil,  and  thrown  upon  the  sand,  to 
wither  there.  And  was  the  image,  fashioned  in  God's 
likenetsd,  to  have  no  better  destination  ?  Was  it  to  be  merely 
the  sport  of  chance  ?  No.  The  all-loving  God  woiil'j 
certamly  repay  him,  in  the  life  to  come,  for  what  he  h».d 
^  uffereH  and  lost  here.  '  The  Lord  is  good  to  all,  and  His 
mercy  is  over  all  His  works.'  These  words  from  the 
Bialrcs  of  David,  the  old  pious  wife  of  the  merchant 
repeated  in  patience  and  hope,  and  the  prayer  of  her  heart 
was  that  JUrgen  might  soon  bo  summoned  to  enter  into 
the  life  ttemal. 

In  the  churchyard  where  the  sand  blows  across  the 
walls,  Clara  lay  buried.  It  seemed  as  if  Jtirgen  knew 
nothing  of  this — it  did  not  come  within  the  compass  of 
his  thoughts,  which  comprised  only  fragments  of  a  past 
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time.  Every  Sunday  he  went  with  the  old  people  to  church 
arid  sat  silent  there  with  vacant  gaze.  One  day,  while  tho 
ftalms  were  being  sung,  he  uttered  a  deep  sigh,  and  his 
eyes  gleamed  :  they  were  fixed  upon  the  altaF,  upon  the 
place  where  he  had  knelt  with  his  friend  who  waV  dead. 
He  uttered  her  name,  and  became  pale  as  death,  and  tcara 
rolled  over  his  cheeks. 

They  led  him  out  of  the  church,  and  he  bau'    o  the  bv- 
standers  that  he  was  well,  and  had  never  been  ill :    he, 

l:!oS^Ui?  **';*??•  *^%  ^.*»f  cast  upon  the  world,  remem- 
bered nothing  of  hi.  sufferings.    An^the  Lord  oui  Creator 

n  T  t""^  i"*^  °*  loving-kindness-who  can  doubt  iU 
Our  heart  and  our  understanding  acknowledge  it,  and  the 
Bible  confinnsit :   'His  mercy  is  over  all  hS^ works.' 

in  spam,  where  the  warm  breezes  blow  over  the  Moorish 
cupolas,  arfiong  the  orange  trees  and  laurels,  where  song 

funJL^''''^  u-^T^^^  *^  *^«*'^'  ^'^t  »n  the  sump* 
tuous  house  a  clu Idless  old  man,  the  richest  merchant  in 
the  place,  while  children  marched  in  procession  through  the 
streets,  with  waving  flags  and  lighted  tapers.    How  much 

hi  A-T^*^  '"*'•"'?  *J?^  f^  ™^  "°*  h*^«  given  to  have 
hiB  children  again  !  his  daughter,  or  her  cfild,  that  had 
perhaps  never  seen  the  light  in  this  world 
Poor  child  ! ' 

V J^'.K^'  «™-*  chOd  still,  and  yet  more  than  thirty 
Skagen      '  *^  '^^^^'^  ^*^  *"^'"^^  »"  ^^^ 

^e  drifting  sand  had  covered  the  graves  in  tho  church- 
yard  onite  up  to  the  walls  of  the  chureh  ;  but  yet  the  dead 
must  be  buried  among  their  relations  and  loved  ones  who 
had  gone  before  them.  Merchant  Bronne  and  his  wife 
now  rested  here  with  their  children,  under  the  white  sand 
wmIiZT  'P^"«:t^nie,  the  season  of  storms.    The  sand-hills 

biK.w^it  '^?"^j'  ^"^u***^  ^^  '^^  h»8h'  ^"d  flocks  of 
birds  flew  like  clouds  m  the  storms,  shrieking  across  the 

dunes  :  and  shipwreck  followed  shipwreck  on  t£  reefo 
from  Skagen  as  far  as  the  Husby  dunes.  One  eveSng 
.Jurgen  was  sitting  alone  in  the  room.  Suddenly  his  mind 
;'Z^^        ^T^®  u!^*'^'*'  ^"^  *  f^l»"«  "^  «n«8t  came 

S  nrll^AT^^'u  '".u''  ^°"P«®''  y^*™  ^  «ft®"  driven  him 
forth  upon  the  heath  and  the  sand-hills 
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.Home  '  »^«r '^^^^Xwerout  of  the  house  towards 
around  him.    He  went  on  iow»ru»  ^i^dows,  but  the 

entrance  was  free  and  easy  to  open  ,  anu  uuxg 

rSle  tempest  1  but  Jiirgen  was  m  the  temple  of  God 

forth  from  the  walls  against  which  they  had  ^J^ 
SnSmes,  and  seated  themselves jn  the  «to..^The  gates 

"mJx';!*  ^p  .1-  w  *™  KS  £,""^3 
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silk,'  as  the  old  song  said.  The  married  pair  went  on  board, 
and  the  whole  congregation  with  them,  for  there  was  room 
and  loyfulness  for  all.  And  the  walls  and  arches  o!  the 
church  bloomed  like  the  elder  and  the  fragrant  lime  trees, 
and  the  leaves  and  branches  waved  and  distributed  coolness ; 
then  they  bent  and  parted,  and  the  ship  sailed  through  the 
midst  of  them,  through  the  sea,  and  through  the  air  ;  and 
every  church  taper  became  a  star,  and  the  wind  sang 
a  psalm  tune,  and  all  sang  with  the  wind  : 

'  In  love,  to  glory— no  life  shall  be  lost.    Full  of  blessed- 
ness and  joy.    Hallelujah  !  '  . 

And  these  worr^s  were  the  last  that  Jurgen  spoke  m 
this  world.  The  tnread  snapped  that  bound  the  immortal 
soul,  and  nothing  but  a  dead  body  lay  in  the  dark  church, 
around  which  the  storm  raged,  covering  it  with  loose  sand. 
The  next  morning  was  Sunday,  and  the  congregation 
and  their  pastor  came  to  the  service.  The  road  to  church 
had  been  heavy  ;  the  sand  made  the  way  almost  impass- 
able ;  and  now,  when  they  at  last  reached  their  goal, 
a  great  hill  of  sand  was  piled  up  before  the  entrance,  and 
the  church  itself  was  buried.  The  priest  spoke  a  short 
prayer,  and  said  that  God  had  closed  the  door  of  this  house, 
and  the  congregation  must  go  and  build  a  new  one  for  Him 
elsewhere. 

So  they  sang  a  psalm,  and  went  back  to  their  homes. 
Jurgen  was  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the  town  of  Skagen, 
or  in  the  dunes,  however  much  they  sought  for  him.    It 
was  thought  that  the  waves,  which  had  rolled  far  up  on 
the  sand,  had  swept  him  away. 

His  body  lay  buried  in  a  great  sepulchre,  in  the  church 
itself.  In  the  storm  the  Lord's  hand  had  thrown  earth  on 
his  coffin  ;  and  the  heavy  mound  of  sand  lay  upon  it,  and 
lies  there  to  this  day. 

The  whirling  sand  had  covered  the  high  vaulted  passages  ; 
white-thorn  and  wild  rose  trees  grow  over  the  church, 
over  vhich  the  wanderer  now  walks  ;  while  the  tower, 
stanuuig  iorth  like  a  gigantic  tombstone  over  a  grave,  is 
to  be  seen  for  miles  around  :  no  King  has  a  more  splendid 
tombstone.  No  one  disturbs  the  rest  of  the  dead  ;  no  one 
knew  ol  this  before  now  :  the  storm  sang  the  tale  to  me 
among  the  sand-hills. 
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On  board  the  steamer  was  an  elderly  man  with  such 
a  merry  face  that,  if  it  did  not  belie  him,  he  must  have 
been  the  happiest  fellow  in  creation.  And,  indeed,  he 
declared  he  was  the  happiest  man ;  I  heard  it  out  of  his 
own  mouth.  He  was  a  Dane,  a  countryman  of  mine,  and 
a  travelling  theatre  director.  He  had  all  his  company 
with  him  in  a  large  box,  for  he  was  proprietor  of  a 
puppet-show.  His  inborn  cheerfulness,  he  said,  had  been 
purified  by  a  Poljrtechnic  candidate,  and  the  experiment 
had  made  him  completely  happy.  I  did  not  at  first  under- 
stand all  this,  but  afterwards  he  explained  the  whole  story 
to  me,  and  here  it  is  : 

*It  was  in  the  little  town  of  Slagelse  I  gave  a  per- 
formance in  the  hall  of  the  post-house,  and  had  a  brilliant 
audience,  entirely  a  juvenile  one,  with  the  exception  of  two 
old  ladies.  All  at  once  a  person  in  black,  of  student-hke 
appearance,  came  into  the  room  and  sat  down ;  he  laughed 
aloud  at  the  telling  parts,  and  applauded  quite  appro- 
priately. That  was  quite  an  unusual  spectator  for  me  ! 
I  felt  anxious  *o  know  who  he  was,  and  I  heard  he  was 
a  candidate  from  the  Pol3rtechnic  Institution  in  Copen- 
hagen, who  had  been  sent  out  to  instruct  the  folks  in  the 
provinces.  At  eight  o'clock  my  performance  closed  ;  for 
children  must  go  early  to  bed,  and  a  manager  must  consult 
the  convenience  of  his  public.  At  nine  o'clock  the  candi- 
date commenced  his  lecture,  with  experiments,  and  now 
I  formed  part  of  his  audience.  It  was  wonderful  to  hear 
and  to  see.  The  greater  part  of  it  went  over  my  head 
and  into  the  clerg3mian's,  as  one  says  ;  but  still  it  made 
me  think  that  if  we  men  cpn  find  out  so  much,  we  must  be 
surely  intended  to  last  longer  than  the  little  span  until 
we  are  hidden  away  in  tne  earth.  They  were  quite 
miracles  in  a  small  way  that  he  showed,  and  yet  altogether 
genuine,  straight  out  of  nature  !  At  the  time  of  Moses  and 
the  prophets  such  a  man  would  have  been  received  among 
the  sages  of  the  land ;  in  the  Middle  Ages  they  would  have 
burned  him  at  a  stake.  All  night  long  I  could  not  go  to 
sleep.    And  the  next  evening,  when  I  gave  another  per- 
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formance,  and  the  candidate  was  again  present,  I  felt 
fairly   overflowing   with   humour.      I   once    heard   from 
a  player  that  when  he  acted  a  lover  he  always  thought 
of  one  particular  lady  among  the  audience  ;    he  only 
played  for  her,  and  forgot  all  the  rest  of  the  house  ;  and 
now  the  Polytechnic  candidate  was  my  "  she,"  my  only 
spectator,  for  whom  alone  I  played.   And  when  the  perform- 
ance was  over,  all  the  puppets  were  called  before  the 
curtain,  and  the  Polytechnic  candidate  invited  me  into 
his  room  to  take  a  glass  of  wine  ;    and  he  spoke  of  my 
comedies,  and  I  of  his  science  ;  and  I  believe  we  were  both 
equally  pleased.    But  I  had  the  best  of  it,  for  there  was 
much  in  what  he  did  of  which  he  could  not  always  give 
me  an  explanation.    For  instance,  that  a  pi'^ce  of  iron  that 
falls  through  a  spiral  should  become  magnetic.    Now,  how 
does  that  happen  ?    The  spirit  comes  upon  it ;  but  whence 
does  it  come  ?    It  is  as  with  people  in  this  world ;  thev  are 
made  to  tumble  through  the  spiral  of  the  time,  and  the 
spirit  comes  upon  them,  and  there  stands  a  Napoleon,  or 
a  Luther,  or  a  person  of  that  kind.    "  The  whole  world  is 
a  series  of  miracles,"  said  the  candidate  ;  "  but  we  are  so 
accustomed  to  them  that  we  call  them  everyday  matters.'* 
And  he  went  on  explaining  things  to  me  imtil  my  skull 
seemed  lifted  up  over  my  brain,  and  I  declared  that  if 
I  were  not  an  old  fellow  I  would  at  once  go  to  the  Poly- 
technic Institution,  that  I  might  learn  to  look  at  the 
seamy  side  of  the  world,  though  I  am  one  of  the  happiest 
of  men.    "  One  of  the  happiest  1  "  said  the  candidate,  and 
he  seemed  to  take  real  pleasure  in  it.    "  Are  you  happy  ?  " 
"  Yes,"  I  replied,   '  and  they  welcome  me  in  all  the  towns 
where  I  come  with  my  company  ;  but  I  certainly  have  one 
wish,  which  sometimes  comes  over  me,  like  a  nightmare, 
and  rides  upon  my  good  humour  :  I  should  like  to  become 
a  real  theatrical  manager,  the  director  of  a  real  troupe  of 
men  and  women  !  "     "  I  see,"  he  said,  "  you  would  like 
to  have  life  breathed  into  your  puppets,  so  that  they 
might  be  real  actors,  and  you  their  director ;   and  v  ould 
you  then  be  quite  happy  ?  "    He  did  not  believe  it ;  but 
I  believed  it,  and  we  talked  it  over  all  manner  of  ways 
without  coming  any  nearer  to  an  agreement ;    but  we 
clinked  our  glasses  together,  and  the  wine  was  excellent. 
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There  was  some  magic  in  it,  or  I  should  certainly  have 
become  tipsy.    But  that  did  not  happen ;   I  retamed  my 
clear  visw  of  things,  and  somehow  there  was  sunshine  in 
the  room,  and  sunshine  beamed  out  of  the  eyes  of  the 
Polytechnic  candidate,    li  made  me  think  of  the  old  gods, 
in  their  eternal  youth,  when  tb.y  stiU  wandered  upon 
earth  ;   and  I  said  so  to  him,  and  he  smiled,  and  I  could 
have  sworn  he  was  one  of  the  ancient  gods  m  disguise,  or 
one  of  the  family  !  and  certainly  he  must  have  Jeen  some- 
thing of  the  kind,  for   ny  highest  wish  was  to  be  fulfilled^ 
the  puppets  were  to  be  gifted  with  life,  and  I  was  to  be 
director  of  a  real  company.    We  drank  to  my  success  and 
cUnked  our  glasses.   He  packed  all  my  dolls  into  a  box 
bound  the  box  on  my  back,  and  then  let  me  faU  through 
a  spiral.    I  can  still  hear  how  I  dumped  down,  and  then  1 
was  lying  on  the  floor— I  know  that  quite  well— and  the 
whole  company  sprang  out  of  the  box.    The  spirit  had  come 
upon  all  of  us  :  all  the  puppets  had  become  distmguished 
artists,  so  they  said  themselves,  and  I  was  the  director.    All 
was  ready  for  the  first  performance  ;   the  whole  company 
wanted  to  speak  to  me,  and  the  public  also.    The  dancmg 
lady  said  the  house  would  fall  down  if  she  did  not  stand 
on  one  leg  ;  for  she  was  the  great  genius,  and  begged  to  be 
treated  as  such.    The  lady  who  acted  the  queen  wished  to 
be  treated  off  the  stage  as  a  queen,  or  else  she  should  get 
out  of  practice.     The  man  who  was  only  employed  to 
deUver  a  letter  gave  himself  just  as  many  airs  as  the  first 
lover,  for  he  declared  the  little  ones  were  just  as  important 
as  the  great  ones,  and  all  were  of  equal  consequence,  con- 
dt'ered  in  an  artistic  whole.    The  hero  would  only  play 
parts  composed  of  nothing  but  points  ;   for  those  brought 
down  the  applause.     The  prima  donna  would  only  play 
in  a  red  light;  for  she  declared   that  a  blue  one  did 
not  suit  her  complexion.    It  was  like  a  company  of  flies 
in  a  bottle  ;  and  I  was  in  the  battle  wioh  them,  for  I  was 
the  director.     My  breath  stopjed  and  my  head  whirled 
round  ;  I  was  as  miserable  as  a  man  can  be.    It  was  qmt« 
a  novel  kind  of  men  among  whom  I  now  found  myself. 
I  only  wished  I  had  them  all  in  the  box  again,  and  that 
I  had  never  been  a  director  at  all ;  so  I  told  them  roundly 
that  after  all  they  were  nothing  but  puppets  ;   and  then 
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thev  killed  me.    I  found  myself  lying  on  my  bed  m  my 
room?  and  how  I  got  there,  and  how  I  got  away  at  all 
^m  the  Polytechnic  candidate,  he  may  Perhaps  know 
for  I  don't.   The  moon  shone  upon  the  flo<>'/^Xr  \^,^ 
lay  open,  and  the  dolls  all  in  a  confusion  togethe^gre^^j 
aifd  small  all  scattered  about ;   but  I  ™  °°\f  J'  ^^l 
of  bed  I  lumped,  and  into  the  box  they  all  had  to  go,  some 
on  their  Crsome  on  their  feet,  and  I  «hut  do^^^^ 
and  seated  myself  upon  the  box.        Now  you  11  just  nave 
?o  strv  tSre  ^  said  T"  and  I  shall  beware  how  I  wish  you 
flesh  W  blood  again."     I  felt  auite  Ught ;  my  good 
humour  had  come  back,  and  I  was  tie  happiest  of  mortals 
ThrpJlytechnic  student  had  fully  purified  me.    I  sat  as 
hnntiv  as  a  kine  and  went  to  sleep  on  the  box.    The  next 
mSgl^trictty  speaking  it  was  noon,  for  I  slept  wonder- 
Slly  late  that  day-I  was  still  sitting  there,  happy  and 
comcioiS  that  my  former  wish  had  been  a  foolish  one. 
iTqS  for  the  Polytechnic  candidate,  l>"the  was  gone 
like  the  Greek  and  Reman  gods  ;  and  f^om  ^hat  time  I    e 
been  the  happiest  of  men.    I  am  a  happy  director  :  none 
of  my  company  ever  grumble,  nor  my  public  either,  for 
?hey  are  always  merry     I  can  put  my  pieces  together  just 
afl  please.    I  take  out  of  every  comedy  what  pleases  me 
best,  and  no  one  is  angry  at  it.    Pieces  that  ai«  neglected 
nowadays  at  the  great  theatres,  but  which  the  Public  use^ 
to  run  after  thirty  years  ago,  and  at  ^^^^.^  »*  ^^^  *°  ^S 
till  the  tears  ran  down  its  cheeks,  theoe  pieces  I  now  take 
UP  •  I  put  them  before  the  little  ones,  and  the  httle  ones 
crV'Ust  as  papa  and  mamma  used  to  cry ;  but  I  shorten 
them,  for  the  youngsters  don't  like  a  long  palaver  of  a  love 
storv  •  what  they  want  is  something  mournful,  but  qmck. 
Now  I  have  travelled  through  all  Denmark  in  every  manner 
of  way  ;  I  know  all  people  and  am  known  m  return  ;  now 
I  am  oA  my  way  to  Sweden,  and  if  I  am  successful  there, 
and  make  money  out  of  it.  I  shall  be  a  zealous  Scandinavian 
—not  otherwise  ;    I  tell  you  that  because  you  are  my 

^^'^dT^ing  his  countryman,  of  course  immediately  tell 
it  again,  just  for  the  pleasure  of  telling  it. 
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On  one  of  the  Danish  islan^d  where  the  old  places  of 
assembly  are  found  in  the  fields,  and  great  trees  tower  in 
the  beech  woods,  there  lies  a  little  town,  whose  low  houses 
are  covered  with  red  tiles.  In  one  of  these  houses  wondrous 
things  were  brewed  over  glowing  coals  on  the  open  hearth  ; 
there  was  a  boiling  in  glasses,  a  mixing  and  a  distilling, 
and  herbs  were  being  bruised  in  mortars,  and  an  elderly 
man  attended  to  all  this. 

'  One  must  only  do  the  right  thing,'  said  he  ;  '  yes,  the 
right  thing.  One  must  learn  the  truth  about  every  created 
particle,  and  keep  close  to  this  truth.' 

In  the  room  with  the  good  housewife  sat  her  two  sons, 
still  small,  but  with  grown-up  thoughts.  The  mother  had 
always  spoken  to  them  of  right  and  justice,  and  had 
exhorted  them  to  hold  truth  fast,  declaring  that  it  was  as 
the  countenance  of  the  Almighty  in  this  world. 

The  elder  of  the  boys  looked  roguish  and  enterprising. 
It  was  his  delight  to  read  of  the  forces  of  nature,  of  the  sun 
and  of  the  stars  ;  no  fairy  tale  pleased  him  so  much  as 
these.  Oh  !  how  glorious  it  must  be,  to  go  out  on  voyages 
of  discovery,  or  to  find  out  how  the  wings  of  birds  coold 
be  imitated,  and  then  to  fly  through  the  air !  yes,  to  find 
that  out  would  be  the  right  thing :  father  was  right,  and 
mother  was  right — ^truth  keeps  the  world  together. 

The  younger  brother  was  quieter,  and  quite  lost  himself 
in  books.  When  he  read  of  Jacob  clothing  himself  in  sheep- 
skins, to  be  like  Esau  and  to  cheat  his  brother  of  his  birth- 
right, his  little  fist  would  clench  in  anger  against  the 
deceiver  :  when  he  read  of  tyrants,  and  of  all  the  wicked- 
ness and  wrong  that  is  in  the  world,  the  tears  stood  in  his 
eyes,  and  he  was  quite  filled  with  the  thoughts  of  the 
right  and  truth  which  must  and  will  at  laot  be  triumphant. 
One  evening  he  already  lay  in  bed,  but  the  curtains  were 
not  yet  drawn  close,  and  the  light  streamed  in  upon  him  : 
he  had  taken  the  book  with  him  to  bed,  because  he  wanted 
to  finish  reading  the  story  of  Solon. 

And  his  thoughts  lifted  and  carried  him  away  marvel- 
lously, and  it  seemed  to  him  that  his  bed  became  a  ship, 
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under  fuU  sail.  Did  he  dream  ?  or  what  was  happening 
to  him  ?  It  gUded  onward  over  the  rolling  watere  and  the 
great  ocean  of  time,  and  he  heard  the  voice  of  Soloiu  In 
a  strange  tongue,  and  yet  intelUgible  to  him,  he  heard  the 
Danish  motto,  '  With  law  the  land  is  ruled.  ^ 

And  the  Genius  of  the  human  race  stood  m  the  humble 
room,  and  bent  down  over  the  bed,  and  printed  a  kiss  on 

the  boy's  forehead.  .  i,„x^i^  „r 

'  Be  thou  strong  in  fame,  and  strong  in  the  battle  of 

life  !    With  the  truth  in  thy  breast,  fly  thou  towards  the 

land  of  truth ! '  .    v    -,     i      *    j  »i.  ♦»,« 

The  elder  brother  was  not  yet  ni  bed  ;  he  stood  at  tne 
window  gazing  out  at  the  mists  that  rose  from  the  meadows. 
They  were  not  elves  dancing  there,  as  the  old  nurse  had 
told  him;  he  knew  better:  they  were  vapoura,  wanner 
"an  the  ah-,  and  consequently  they  mounted.  A  shooting 
•  gleamed  athwart  the  sky,  and  the  thoughts  of  the  boy 
.v'-re  roused  from  the  mists  of  the  earth  to  the  shimng 
meteor.  The  stars  of  heaven  twinkled,  and  golden  threads 
seemed  to  hang  from  them  down  upon  the  earth.  ^ 

'  Fly  with  me  ! '  it  sang  and  sounded  in  the  boy's  heart ; 
and  the  mighty  genius,  swifter  than  the  bird,  than  the 
arrow,  than  anything  that  flies  with  earthlv  means,  earned 
him  out  into  space  where  rays  stretching  from  star  to  star 
bind  the  heavenly  bodies  to  each  other  ;  our  earth  revolved 
in  the  thin  air ;  its  cities  seemed  quite  close  together  ; 
and  through  the  sphere  it  sounded,  'What  is  near,  what 
is  far  to  men,  when  the  mighty  genius  of  mind  hfts 

them  up  1 '  ,  ,         .  J  J  J 

And  again  the  boy  stood  at  the  window  and  gazsed 

forth,  and  the  younger  brother  lay  in  his  bed,  and  their 

mother  called  them  by  their  names,  '  Anders  '  and  '  Hans 

Christian.' 
Denmark  knows  them,  and  the  world  knows  the  two 

brothers — Oeested. 
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THE  OLD  CHURCH  BELL 

In  the  German  land  of  Wurtemberg,  where  the  acacias 
bloom  by  the  high  road,  and  the  apple  trees  and  pear 
trees  bend  in  autumn  under  their  burden  of  ripe  fruit,  lies 
the  little  town  of  Marbach.  Although  this  place  can  only 
be  ranked  among  the  smaller  towns,  it  is  charmingly 
situated  on  the  Neckar  stream,  that  flows  on  and  on, 
hurrying  past  villages  and  old  castles  and  green  vineyards, 
to  pour  its  waters  mto  the  proud  Rhine. 

R  was  late  in  autumn.  The  leaves  still  clung  to  the 
grape-vine,  but  they  were  already  tinged  with  rea.  Rain 
showers  fell,  and  the  cold  wind  incrowded.  It  was  no 
pleasant  time  for  poor  folk. 

The  days  became  dark,  and  it  was  darker  still  in  the 
little  old-fashioned  houses.  One  of  these  houses  was  built 
with  its  gable  end  towards  the  street,  with  low  windows, 
humble  and  poor  enough  in  appearance ;  the  family  was 
poor,  too,  that  inhabited  the  httle  house,  but  good  and 
industrious,  and  rich  in  piety,  in  the  treasury  of  the  heart. 
And  they  expected  that  God  would  soon  give  them  another 
child :  the  hour  had  come,  and  the  mother  lay  in  pain 
and  sorrow.  Then  from  the  church  tower  the  deep  rich 
sound  of  the  l^ell  came  to  her.  It  was  a  solenm  hour,  and 
the  sound  o'  .he  bell  filled  the  heart  of  the  praying  woman 
with  trustfulness  and  faith ;  the  thoughts  of  her  iimost 
heart  soared  upward  towards  the  Almighty,  and  in  the 
same  hour  she  g'^vo  birth  to  a  son.  Then  she  was  filled 
with  a  great  joy,  and  the  bell  in  the  tower  seemed  to  be 
ringing  to  spread  the  news  of  her  happiness  over  town  and 
country.  The  clear  child-eyes  looked  at  her,  and  the 
infant's  hair  gleamed  like  gold.  Thus  was  the  little  one 
ushered  into  the  world  with  the  ringing  of  the  church  bell 
on  the  dark  November  day.  The  mother  and  father  kissed 
it,  and  wrote  in  their  Bible  :  *  On  the  10th  of  November, 
1759,  God  gave  us  a  son  ; '  and  soon  afterwards  the  fact 
was  added  that  the  child  had  been  baptized  imder  the 
name  of  '  Johann  Christoph  Friedrich  '. 

And  what  became  of  the  little  fellow,  the  poor  boy  from 
the  little  town  of  Marbach  ?    Ah,  at  that  time  no  one  knew 
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what  would  become  of  him,  not  even  the  old  church  bell 
that  had  sung  at  his  birth,  hanging  so  high  in  the  tower, 
over  him  who  was  one  day  himself  to  sing  the  beautiful 
'Layof  theBeU'.  ,,  ,.        ,. 

Well,  the  boy  grew  older,  and  the  world  gre\/  older  with 
him.  His  parents  removed  to  another  town,  but  they  had 
left  dear  friends  in  little  Marbach  ;  and  therefore  it  was 
that  mother  and  son  one  day  went  there  on  a  visit.  The 
lad  was  only  six  years  old,  but  he  akeady  knew  many 
things  out  of  the  Bible,  and  many  a  pious  psalm ;  and 
many  an  evening  he  had  sat  on  his  little  stool,  hstening  while 
his  father  read  aloud  from  '  Gellert's  Fables ',  and  the 
poem  about  the  Messiah  ;  and  he  and  his  sister,  who  was 
his  senior  by  two  years,  had  wept  hot  tears  of  pity  for 
Him  who  died  on  the  cross  to  redeem  us  all. 

At  the  time  of  this  first  visit  to  Marbach  the  little  town 
had  not  areatly  changed ;  and  indeed  they  had  not  long 
left  it.  The  houses  stood,  as  before,  with  their  pointed 
gables,  projecting  walls,  and  low  windows  ;  but  there  were 
new  graves  in  the  churchyard ;  and  there,  in  the  grass, 
hard  by  the  wall,  lay  the  old  bell.  It  had  fallen  from  its 
position,  and  had  received  a  crack  and  could  ring  no  more, 
and  accordingly  a  new  bell  had  been  put  in  its  place. 

Mother  and  son  went  into  the  churchyard.  They  stopped  , 
where  the  old  bell  lay,  and  the  mother  told  the  boy  how 
for  centuries  this  had  been  a  very  useful  bell,  and  had  rung 
at  christenings,  at  weddings,  and  at  burials  ;  how  it  had 
spoken  about  feasts  and  rejoicings,  and  alarms  of  fire  ; 
and  how  it  had,  in  fact,  sung  the  whole  life  of  man.  And 
the  boy  never  forgot  what  his  mother  told  him.  It  echoed 
in  his  heart,  until,  when  he  was  grovm  a  man,  he  was 
compelled  to  sing  it.  The  mother  told  him  also  how  the 
bell  had  rung  of  joy  and  comfort  to  her  in  the  time  of 
her  peril,  that  it  had  rung  and  sung  at  the  time  when  he, 
her  little  son,  was  bom.  And  the  boy  gazed,  almost  with 
a  feeling  of  devotion,  at  the  great  old  bell ;  and  he  bent 
over  it  and  kissed  it,  as  it  lay  all  rusty  and  broken  among 
the  long  grass  and  nettles. 

The  old  bell  was  held  in  remembrance  by  the  boy,  who 
grew  up  in  poverty,  tall  and  thin,  with  reddish  hair  and 
freckled  face  ;— yes,  that 's  how  he  looked  ;  but  ho  had 
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a  pair  of  eyes,  clear  and  deep  as  the  deepest  water.  And 
»vhat  fortune  had  he?  Why,  good  fortune,  enviable 
fortune.  We  find  him  graciously  received  into  the  military 
school,  and  even  in  the  department  where  sons  of  people 
in  society  were  taught,  and  that  was  honour  and  fortune. 
He  went  about  with  boots,  a  stiff  collar,  and  a  powdered 
mg,  and  they  educated  him  to  the  words  of  command, 
'  Halt !  march  !  front ! '  and  on  such  a  system  much  might 
be  expected.  , 

The  old  church  bell  would  no  doubt  find  its  way  mto  the 
melting  furnace,  and  what  would  become  of  it  then  ?  It 
was  impossible  to  say,  and  equally  impossible  to  tell  what 
would  come  from  the  bell  within  that  young  heart ;  but 
that  bell  was  of  bronze,  and  kept  sounding  so  loud  that  it 
must  at  last  be  heard  out  in  the  wide  world  ;  and  the 
more  cramped  the  space  within  the  school  walls,  and 
the  more  deafening  the  shout  of  '  March  '.  halt !  front  I  * 
the  louder  did  the  sound  ring  through  the  youth's  breast ; 
and  he  sang  it  in  the  circle  of  his  companions,  and  the 
sound  was  heard  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  land.  But 
it  was  not  for  this  he  had  got  his  schooling,  board,  and 
clothing.  Had  h©  not  been  abready  numbered  and  destined 
to  be  a  certain  wheel  in  the  great  watchwork  to  which  we 
all  belong  as  pieces  of  practical  machinery?  How  im- 
perfectly do  we  understand  ourselves  !  and  how,  then, 
shall  others,  even  the  best  men,  understand  us  ?  But  it 
is  the  pressure  that  forms  the  precious  stone.  There  was 
pressure  enough  here ;  but  would  the  world  be  able, 
some  day,  to  recognize  the  jewel  ? 

In  the  capital  of  the  prince  of  the  country,  a  great 
festival  was  being  celebrated.  Thousands  of  lamps  gleamed, 
and  rockets  glittered.  The  splendour  of  that  day  yet  lives 
through  him,  who  was  trying  in  sorrow  and  tears  to  escape 
unperceived  from  trie  land  :  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
all— mother,  native  country,  those  he  loved— or  perish  in 
the  stream  of  commonplace  things. 

The  old  bell  was  well  off  ;  it  stood  sheltered  beside  the 
church-wall  of  Marbach.  The  wind  whistled  over  it,  and 
might  have  told  about  him  at  whose  birth  the  bell  had 
sound'  and  over  whom  the  wind  had  but  now  blo\\Ti 
cold  ixx  the  forest  of  a  neighbouring  land,  where  he  had 
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sunk  down,  exhausted  by  fatigue,  with  his  whole  weal*  n . 
his  only  hope  for  the  future,  the  written  pages  of  his  trag   t ', 
•  Fiesco  '  :   the  wind  -night  have  told  of  the  youth's  ot 
patrons,  men  w'^o  we  u  artists,  and  who  yet  alunk  away  to 
amuse  themsei  js  ^     skittles  while  his  play  was  being 
read  :  the  wind  could  have  told  of  the  pale  fugitive,  who 
livod  for  weary  weeks  and  months  in  the  wretched  tavern, 
where  the  host  bra^\led  and  drank,  ana  coarse  merriment 
was  going  on  while  he  sang  of  the  ideal.    Heavy  days,  dark 
days  I   The  heart  must  suffer  and  endure  for  itself  the  trials 
it  is  to  sing. 

Dark  days  and  cold  nights  also  passed  over  the  old  bell. 
It  did  not  feel  them,  but  the  bell  wi^^hin  the  heart  of  man  is 
affected  by  gloomy  times.    How  fared  it  with  the  young 
man  ?     How  fared  it  with  t*>e  old  b*     ?     The  bell  was 
carried  far  away,  farther  tha    its  soui)    could  have  been 
heard  from  the  lofty  tower  m  vhioh  it  had  once  hung. 
And  the  youth?    The  bell  in  1^^  beart  sounded  farther 
than  his  eye  should  ever  ^  ?e  or  hib  or»t  should  ever  wander ; 
it  sounded  and  is  sounc'  •  j  on,  over  the  ocean,  round  the 
whole  tiwrth.    But  let  us  first  speak  of  the  belfry  bell.    It 
was  carried  away  from  Marbach,  was  sold  for  old  metal, 
and  destined  for  the  melting  furnace  in  Bavaria.     But 
when  and  how  did  this  happen  ?    Well,  the  bell  itself  must 
tell  about  that,  if  it  can  ;   it  is  not  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance, but  certain  it  is  that  it  came  to  the  capital  of 
Bavaria  ;  many  years  had  passed  since  the  bell  had  fallen 
from  the  tower,  and  now  it  was  to  be  melted  down,  to  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  a  memorial  in  honour  of  one  of 
the  great  ones  of  the  German  pe  .pie  and  land.    And  behold 
how  suitable  this  was — ^how  strangely  and  wonderfully 
things  happen  in  the  world  !    In  Denmark,  on  one  of  those 
green  islands  where  the  beech  tree  grows,  and  the  many 
grave-mounds  are  to  be  seen,  there  was  quite  a  poor  boy. 
He  had  been  accustomed  to  walk  about  in  wooden  shoes, 
and  to  carry  a  dinner  wrapped  in  an  old  handkerchief 
to  his  father,  who  carved  figure-heads  on  the  shipbuilders' 
wharves ;   but  this  poor  lad  had  become  the  pride  of  his 
country.   He  carved  marble  blot  Va  into  such  glorious  shapes 
as  made  the  whole  world  wonder,  and  to  him  had  been 
awarded    the    honourable    commission    that    he    should 
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fashion  of  clay  a  noble  form  that  was  to  be  cast  in  bronze 
—a  statue  of  him  whose  name  the  father  in  Mirbach  had 
inscribed  in  the  old  Bible  as  Johann  Christoph  J^riedrich. 

And  the  glowing  metal  flowed  into  the  mould.  The 
old  church  bell—of  whose  home  and  of  whose  vanish^ 
sounds  no  one  thought— the  bell  flowed  into  the  mould, 
and  formed  the  head  and  bust  of  the  figure  that  was  soon 
to  be  unveiled,  which  now  stands  in  Stuttgart,  before  the 
old  palace— a  representation  of  him  who  once  walked  to  and 
fro  there,  striving  and  suffering,  harassed  by  the  world 
without— he,  the  boy  of  Marbach,  the  pupil  of  the  Karl- 
schule*,  the  fugitive,  Germany's  great  immortal  poet, 
who  sang  of  the  liberator  of  Switzerland  and  of  the  Heaven- 
inspired  Maid  of  Orleans. 

It  was  a  beautiful  sunny  day ;  flags  were  waving  from 
roofs  and  steeples  in  the  royal  city  of  Stuttgart;  the 
bells  rang  for  joy  and  festivity  ;  one  bell  alone  was  silent, 
but  it  gleamed  in  another  form  in  the  bright  sunshine— it 
gleamed  from  the  head  and  breast  of  the  statue  of  honour. 
On  that  day,  exactly  one  hundred  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  day  on  which  the  bell  at  Marbach  had  rung  comfort 
and  peace  to  the  suffering  mother,  when  she  bore  her  son, 
in  poverty,  in  the  humble  cottage— him  who  was  afterwards 
to  become  the  rich  man,  whose  treasures  enriched  the  world, 
the  poet  who  sang  of  the  noble  virtues  of  woman,  who  sang 
of  all  that  was  great  and  glorious— Johann  Christoph 
Friedrich  Schiller. 


TWELVE  BY  THE  MAIL 

It  was  bitterly  cold ;  the  sky  gleamed  with  stars,  and 
not  a  breeze  was  stirring. 

Bump  '  an  old  pot  was  thrown  at  the  neighbours  house 
doors.  Bang !  bang !  went  the  gun ;  for  they  were 
welcoming  the  New  Year.  It  was  New  Year  s  Eve  !  The 
church  clock  was  striking  twelve  1 

Tan-ta-ra-ra  !  the  mail  came  m.  The  great  carnage 
stopped  at  the  gate  of  the  town.  There  were  twelve  persons 
in  it ;  all  the  places  were  taken. 
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«  Hurrah  !  hurrah  ! '  sang  the  people  in  the  houses  of 
the  town,  for  the  New  Year  was  being  welcomed  and  they 
had  just  risen  with  the  filled  glass  in  then:  hand,  to  drink 

success  to  the  new  year.  ^r^f tv  wife 

'  Happy  New  Year  ! '    was  the  cry.  ^   A  pretty  wife, 
nlfintv  of  money,  and  no  sorrow  or  care  I 
^  ThfslnTwas  passed  round,  and  then  glasses  were 

clashed  together  till  they  rang  »gf»"' ^^^Jf.,!'^^*  °^^^^^^ 
town  gate  the  post-carriage  stopped  with  the  strange  guests, 

*Xrl\Vrrfrese  strangers  1  Each  of  them  had  his 
pafTporTanu  his  luggage  with  him ;  .f  ey/J^n  «^ 
presents  for  me  and  for  you  and  for  all  the  people  of  the 
little  town.  Who  are  they?  What  did  they  want  ?  and 
what  did  they  bring  with  them  1 

'Good  mo^ng  I '  they  cried  to  the  sentry  at  the  town 

^''*  Good  morning  1 '    replied  the  sentry,  for  the  clock 

struck  twelve.  ,  ,      .       •    j   « 4.i,«. 

'  Your  name  and  profession  1 '  the  sentry  mquired  of  the 
one  who  alighted  first  from  the  carriage.  ^ 

'See  yourself,  in  the  passport,'  replied  the  man.  1 
am  myself  ! '  And  a  capital  fellow  he  looked,  arrayed  m 
a  bear-skin  and  fur  boots.  '  I  am  the  man  on  whom  many 
persons  fix  their  hopes.  Come  to  me  to-morrow,  and  1 11 
dve  you  a  New  Year's  present.  I  throw  pence  and  dollars 
fmon^g  the  people.  I  even  give  balls,  thirty-one  baUs  ;  but 
I  cannot  devot^  more  than  thirty-one  nights  to  this.  My 
ships  are  frozen  in,  but  in  my  office  it  is  warm  and  com- 
fortable. I'm  a  merchant.  My  name  is  January,  and  1 
onlv  carry  accounts  with  me.' 

Now  the  second  alighted.  He  was  a  merry  companion , 
he  was  a  theatre  director,  manager  of  the  masque  balls, 
and  all  the  amusements  one  can  imagine.     His  luggage 

consisted  of  a  great  tub.  ^    *  -i     +„u  „*  +Uo 

'  We'll  knock  more  than  the  cat  out  of  the  tub  at  the 
Shrovetide  sports.'  said  he.  '  I'll  prepare  a  merry  tune  for 
vou  and  for  myself  too.  I  have  the  shortest  lifetime  of  my 
Whole  family,  for  I  only  become  twenty-eight.  Sometimes 
they  pop  me  in  an  extra  day,  but  I  trouble  myself  very  little 
about  that.    Hurrah  ! ' 
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•  You  must  not  shout  so  ! '  said  the  sentry.  ^ 

'  Certainly,  I  may  shout ! '  retorted  the  man.  I  m 
Prince  Carnival,  traveiUng  under  the  name  of  February  1 

The  third  now  get  out.  He  looked  like  Fasting  itself, 
but  carried  his  nose  very  high,  for  he  was  related  to  the 
•  Forty  Knights ',  and  was  a  weather  prophet.  But  that  s 
not  a  profitable  office,  and  that 's  why  he  praised  fasting. 
In  his  buttonhole  he  had  a  little  bunch  of  violets,  but  they 

were  very  small.  „  ,     .^^      .  •  j 

'  Mabch  !  March  ! '  the  fourth  called  after  him,  and 
slapped  him  on  the  shoulder.  '  Into  the  guard-room  ;  there 
is  punch!    I  can  smell  it.' 

But  it  was  not  true  ;  he  only  wanted  to  make  an  April 
fool  of  him  ;  for  with  that  the  fourth  began  his  career  in 
the  town.  He  looked  very  jovial,  did  little  work,  but  had 
the  more  holidays.  i»     „mi,^. 

•  Up  and  down  it  goes  with  one's  humour  1  said  he, 
'now  rain,  now  sunshine.  I  am  a  kind  of  house  and 
office-letting  agent,  also  a  manager  of  funerals.  1  can 
both  laugh  and  cry,  according  to  circumstances.  Here  in 
this  box  I  have  my  summer  wardrobe,  but  it  would  be  very 
foolish  to  put  it  on.  Here  I  am  now!  On  Sundays  I  go 
out  walking  in  shoes  and  silk  stockings,  and  with  a  muff  I 

After  him,  a  lady  came  out  of  the  carnage.  She  caUed 
herself  Miss  May.  She  wore  a  summer  costume  and  over- 
shoes, a  light  green  dress,  and  anemones  m  her  hau:,  and 
she  was  so  scented  with  woodruff  that  the  sentry  had  to 

'  God  bless  you  ! '  she  said,  and  that  was  her  salutation. 

How  pretty  she  was  !  and  she  was  a  singer,  not  a  theatre 
singer,  but  a  singer  of  the  woods,  for  she  roamed  through  the 
eav  green  forest,  and  sang  there  for  her  own  aniusement. 

'  Now  comes  the  young  dame ! '  said  those  m  the  carnage. 

And  the  young  dame  stepped  out,  delicate,  proud,  and 
pretty.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  she  was  Mistress  June, 
accustomed  to  be  served  by  drowsy  marmots.  She  gave 
a  great  feast  on  the  longest  day  of  the  year,  that  the 
ffuests  might  have  time  to  partake  of  the  many  dishes  at 
her  table  She,  indeed,  kept  her  o^-n  carnage  ;  but  sail 
she  travelled  in  the  mail  with  the  rest,  because  she  wanted 
to  show  that  she  was  not  high-minded.    But  she  was  not 
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without  protection;    her  elder  brother  July  was  with 

her. 

He  was  a  plump  young  fellow,  clad  in  summer  garments, 
and  with  a  Panama  hat.  He  had  but  little  baggage  with 
him,  because  it  was  cumbersome  in  the  great  heat ;  there- 
fore he  had  only  swimming-drawers,  and  those  are  not  much. 

Then  came  the  mother  herself.  Madam  August,  wholesale 
dealer  in  fruit,  proprietress  of  a  large  number  of  fishponds, 
and  land  cultivator,  in  a  great  crinoline  ;  she  was  fat  and 
hot,  could  use  her  hands  well,  and  would  herself  carry  out 
beer  to  the  workmen  in  the  fields. 

'  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread,'  said  she  : 
'  that  is  written  in  the  Book.  Afterwards  one  can  have 
dancing  in  the  greenwood,  and  the  harvest  feasts  ! ' 

She  was  a  thorough  housewife. 

After  her,  a  man  came  out  of  the  coach,  a  painter, 
Mr.  Master-colourer.  The  forest  had  to  receive  him  ;  the 
leaves  were  to  change  their  colours,  but  how  beautifully ! 
when  he  wished  it ;  soon  the  wood  gleamed  with  red,  yellow, 
and  brown.  The  master  whistled  like  the  black  magpie,  was 
a  quick  workman,  and  wound  the  brown  green  hop  plants 
round  Lis  beer-jug.  That  was  an  ornament  for  the  jug, 
and  he  had  a  good  idea  of  ornament.  There  he  stood  with 
his  colour  pot,  and  that  was  his  whole  luggage. 

A  landed  proprietor  followed  him,  one  who  cared  for  the 
plougldng  and  preparing  of  the  land,  and  also  for  field 
sports.  He  brought  his  dog  and  his  gun  with  him,  and  had 
nuts  in  his  game-bag.  '  (>ack  !  crack  ! '  He  had  much 
baggage,  even  an  English  plough  ;  and  he  spoke  of  farming, 
but  one  could  scarcely  hear  what  he  said,  for  the  coughing 
and  gasping  of  his  neighbour. 

It  was  November  who  came.  He  was  very  much  plagued 
by  a  cold,  a  violent  cold,  so  that  he  used  a  sheet  and  not 
a  pocket-handkerchief,  and  yet,  he  said,  he  was  obliged 
to  accompany  the  servant  girls  to  their  new  winter  places. 
He  said  he  should  get  rid  of  his  cold  when  he  went  out 
wood-cutting,  and  had  to  saw  and  split  wood,  for  he  was 
master-sawyer  to  the  firewood  guild.  He  spent  his  evenings 
cutting  the  wooden  soles  for  skates,  for  he  knew,  he  said, 
that  in  a  few  weeks  there  would  be  occasion  to  use  these 
amusing  shoes. 
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At  length  appeared  the  last  passenger,  the  old  Mother 
with  her  firo-stool.  The  old  lady  was  cold,  but  her  eyes 
glistened  like  two  bright  stars.    She  carried  a  flower-pot 

with  a  little  fir  tree.  .,..,.  -^ 

'  This  tree  I  will  guard  and  cherish,  that  it  may  grow 
large  by  Christmas  Eve,  and  may  reach  from  the  ground 
to  the  ceiling,  and  may  rear  itself  upward  with  flaimng 
candles,  golden  apples,  and  little  carved  figure.  The  fire- 
stool  warms  like  a  stove.  I  bring  the  story-book  out  of 
my  pocket  and  read  aloud,  so  that  all  the  children  m  the 
room  become  quite  quiet ;  but  the  little  figures  on  the  trees 
become  lively,  and  the  l.i-tle  waxen  angel  on  the  top  spreads 
out  his  wings  of  gold  leaf,  flies  down  from  his  green  perch, 
and  kisses  great  and  small  in  the  room,  yes,  even  the  poor 
children  who  stand  outside,  singing  the  carol  about  the 
Star  of  Bethlehem. ' 

*  Well,  now  the  coach  may  drive  away  !  said  the  sentry : 
•  we  have  the  whole  twelve.    Let  a  new  chaise  drive  up.' 

'  First  let  all  the  twelve  come  in  to  me,'  said  the  captam 
on  duty,  '  one  after  the  other.  The  passports  I  will  keep 
here.  Each  of  them  is  available  for  a  month  ;  when  that 
has  passed,  I  shall  write  their  behaviour  on  each  passport. 
Mr.  January,  have  the  goodness  to  come  here.' 

And  Mr.  January  stepped  forward. 

When  a  year  is  passed  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  you 
what  the  twelve  have  brought  to  me,  and  to  you,  and  to 
all  of  us.  Now  I  do  not  know  it,  and  they  don't  know  it 
themselves,  probably,  for  we  live  in  strange  times. 
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The  Emperor's  horse  was  shod  with  gold, 
golden  shoe  on  each  of  its  feet. 

And  why  was  this  ?  ^   •  i 

He  was  a  beautiful  creature,  with  delicate  legs,  bnght 
intelligent  eyes,  and  a  mane  that  hung  down  over  Ua  neck 
like  a  veil.  He  had  carried  his  master  through  the  fire  and 
smoke  of  battle,  and  heard  the  bullets  whistling  around  him, 
had  kicked,  bitten,and  taken  part  in  the  fight  whenthoenemy 
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advanced,  and  had  sprung  with  his  master  on  his  back  over 
the  fallen  enemy's  horse,  and  Lad  saved  the  crown  of  red 
gold,  and  the  life  of  the  Emperor,  which  was  more  valuable 
than  the  red  gold ;  and  that  is  why  the  Emperor's  horse 
had  golden  shoes. 


And  a  Beetle  came  creemng  forth. 

'  First  the  great  ones,'  said  he,  *  and  then  the  little  ones  ; 
but  it 's  not  size  that  does  it.'  And  so  saying,  he  stretched 
out  his  thin  legs. 

'  What  do  you  want  ? '  asked  the  smith. 

'  Golden  shoes,'  replied  the  Beetle. 

'  Why,  you  must  be  out  of  your  senses,'  cried  the  smith. 
'  Bo  y  lu  want  to  have  golden  shoef*  too  ?  * 
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'  Grolden  shoes  ! '  said  the  Beetle.  '  Am  I  not  just  as 
good  as  that  big  creature,  that  is  waited  on,  and  brushed, 
and  has  meat  and  drink  put  before  him  ?  Don't  I  belong  to 
the  imperial  stable  1 ' 

*  But  why  is  the  horse  to  have  golden  shoes  ?  Don't  you 
understand  that  ?  '  asked  the  smith. 

•  Understand  ?  I  understand  that  it  is  a  slight  to  me,' 
cried  the  Beetle.  '  It  is  an  insult,  and  therefore  I  am  now 
going  into  the  wide  world.' 

'  Go  along  ! '  said  the  smith. 

•  You're  a  rude  fellow  I '  cried  the  Beetle  ;  and  then  he 
went  out  of  the  stable,  flew  a  little  way,  and  soon  after- 
wards found  himself  in  a  beautiful  flower  garden,  all 
fragrant  with  roses  and  lavender. 

*  Is  it  not  beautiful  here  ? '  asked  one  of  the  little  Lady- 
birds that  flew  about,  with  black  spots  on  their  red 
shield-like  wings.  '  How  sweet  it  smells  here — how  beauti- 
ful it  is  !  ' 

'  I'm  accustomed  to  better  things,'  said  the  Beetle. 
'  Do  you  call  this  beautiful  ?  Why,  there  is  not  so  much  as 
a  dung-heap,' 

Then  he  went  on,  under  the  shadow  of  a  great  stock,  and 
found  a  Caterpillar  crawling  along. 

'  How  beautiful  the  world  is  ! '  said  the  Caterpillar  : 
'  the  sun  is  so  warm,  and  everything  so  enjoyable  !  And 
when  I  go  to  sleep,  and  die,  as  they  call  it,  I  shall  wake  up 
as  a  butterfly.' 

'  How  conceited  you  are ! '  exclaimed  the  Beetle.  *  You 
fly  about  as  a  butterfly,  indeed !  I've  come  out  of  the 
stable  of  the  Emperor,  and  no  one  there,  not  even  the 
Emperor's  favourite  horse,  that  wears  my  cast-off  golden 
shoes,  has  any  such  idea.  To  have  wings  to  fly !  why,  we 
can  fly  now ; '  and  he  spread  his  wings  and  flew  away. 
'  I  don't  want  to  be  annoyed,  and  yet  I  am  annoyed,'  he 
said,  as  he  flew  off. 

Soon  afterwards  he  fell  down  upon  a  great  lawn.  Here 
he  lay  for  a  little,  and  then  he  fell  asleep. 

Suddenly  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  came  falling  from  the 
clouds.  The  Beetle  woke  up  at  the  noise,  and  wanted  to 
escape  into  the  earth,  but  could  not.  He  was  tumbled 
over  and  over :  sometimes  he  was  swimming  on  his  stomach, 
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sometimes  on  his  back,  and  as  for  flying,  that  was  out  of 
the  question  ;  he  doubted  whether  he  should  escape  from 
the  place  with  his  life.    He  therefore  remamed  lying  where 

he  was.  j   i     t.    i.i 

When  the  weather  had  moderated  a  little,  and  the  JJeetle 
had  bUnked  the  water  out  of  his  eyes,  he  saw  something 
white.  It  was  linen  that  had  been  placed  there  to  bleach. 
He  managed  to  make  his  way  up  to  it,  and  crept  into  a  fold 
of  the  da.np  linen.  Certainly  the  place  was  not  so  com- 
fortable to  lie  in  as  the  warm  stable ;  but  there  was  no 
better  to  be  had,  and  therefore  he  remained  lying  there  for 
a  whole  day  and  a  whole  night,  and  the  rain  kept  on  during 
all  the  time.  Towards  mommg  ho  crept  forth  :  he  was 
very  much  out  of  temper  because  of  the  climate. 

On  the  linen  two  Frogs  were  sit+ing.  Their  bright  eyes 
absolutely  gleamed  with  pleasure. 

'  Woncterful  weather  this  ! '  one  of  them  cried.  *  How 
refreshing!  And  the  linen  keeps  the  water  together  so 
beautifuUy.    My  hind  legs  seem  to  quiver  as  if  I  were  going 

to  swim.* 

'  I  should  like  to  know,'  said  the  second, '  if  the  swallow, 
who  flies  so  far  round  in  her  many  journeys  in  foreign 
lands,  ever  meets  with  a  better  climate  than  this.  What 
delicious  dampness  !  It  is  reall-  as  if  one  were  lying  in 
a  wet  ditch.  Whoever  does  not  rejoice  in  this,  certainly 
does  not  love  his  fatherland.' 

*  Have  you  then  never  been  in  the  Emperor's  stable  ?  * 
asked  the  Beetle ;  *  there  the  dampness  is  warm  and 
refreshing.  That 's  the  climate  for  me  ;  but  I  cannot  take 
it  with  me  on  my  journey.  Is  there  never  a  muck-heaj;, 
here  in  the  garden,  where  a  person  of  rank,  like  myself, 
can  feel  himself  at  home,  and  take  up  his  quarters  ? ' 

But  the  Frogs  either  did  not  or  would  not  understand 
him. 

'  I  never  ask  a  question  twice  ! '  said  the  Beetle,  after  he 
had  already  asked  this  one  three  times  without  receiving 
any  answer. 

Then  he  went  a  little  farther,  and  stumbled  against  a 
fragment  of  pottery,  that  certainly  ought  not  to  have  been 
lying  there  ;  but  since  it  was  there,  it  gave  a  good  shelter 
against  wind  and  weather.     Here  dwelt  several  families 
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of  Earwigs  ,  and  these  did  not  require  much  houBe-room. 
but  only  companionship.  The  females  are  specially  gifted 
with  maternal  affection,  and  accordingly  each  one  con- 
sidered her  own  child  the  most  beautiful  and  cleverest  of  all. 

*  Our  son  has  engaged  himself,'  said  one  mother.  '  Dear, 
innocent  boy !  His  greatest  hope  is  that  he  may  creep 
one  day  into  a  clergyman's  ear.  That  is  very  artless  and 
lovable  ;  and  bemg  engaged  will  keep  him  steady.  What 
joy  for  a  mother  ! ' 

'  Our  son,'  said  another  mother,  '  had  scarcely  crept  out 
of  the  egg,  when  he  was  already  off  on  his  travels.  He 's 
all  life  and  spirits ;  he'll  run  his  horns  off !  What  joy 
that  is  for  a  mother  !  Is  it  not  so,  Mr.  Beetle  1 '  for  she 
knew  the  stranger  by  his  shape. 

*  You  are  both  quite  right,'^  said  he  ;  so  they  begged  him 
to  walk  in  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  come  as  far  as  he  could  under 
the  bit  of  pottery. 

'  Now,  you  also  p-^a  my  little  earwig,  observed  a  tmra 
mother  and  a  fourth  ;  '  they  are  lovely  little  things,  and 
highly  amusing.  They  are  never  ill-behaved,  except  when 
they  are  uncomfortable  in  their  inside ;  but  one  is  very 
subject  to  that  at  their  age.' 

Thus  each  mother  spoke  about  her  young  ones  ;  and  the 
young  ones  also  talked,  and  made  use  of  the  little  nippers 
they  have  in  their  tails  to  nip  the  beard  of  the  Beetle. 

'  Yes,  they  are  always  busy  about  something,  the  little 
rogues  I'  said  the  mothers;  and  they  quite  beamed 
with  maternal  pride ;  but  the  Beetle  felt  bored  by  it  all, 
and  therefore  he  inquired  how  far  it  was  to  the  nearest 

muck-heap.  -j     £ 

'  That  is  quite  out  m  the  big  world,  on  the  other  side  ot 
the  ditch,'  answered  an  Earwig.  *  I  hope  none  of  my  chUdren 
will  go  so  far  away,  for  it  would  be  the  death  of  me. 

*  But  I  shall  try  to  get  so  far,'  said  the  Beetle ;  and  he 
went  off  without  taking  formal  leave  ;  for  that  is  considered 
the  polite  thing  to  do.  And  by  the  ditch  he  met  several 
friends  ;  Beetles,  all  of  them.  ,  _^  •.-, 

'  Here  we  live,'  they  said.  *  We  are  very  comfortable 
here.  Might  we  ask  you  to  step  down  into  this  rich  mud  ? 
You  must  be  fatigued  after  yonr  journey.' 

'  Certainly,'  replied  the  Beetle.    *  I  have  been  exposed 
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to  the  rain,  and  have  had  to  lie  upon  linen,  and  cleanlineas 
is  a  thing  that  greatly  exhausts  me.  I  have  also  pains  in 
one  of  my  wings,  from  standing  in  a  draught  under  a  frag- 
ment of  pottery.  It  is  really  quite  refreshing  to  be  among 
one's  companions  once  more.' 
'  Perhaps  you  come  from  a  muck-heap  1 '  observed  the 

oldest  of  them.  ,    „     ,      .x  t        *i. 

'  From  higher  up,'  replied  the  Beetle.  I  come  from  the 
Emperor's  stable,  where  I  was  bom  with  golden  shoes  on 
my  feet.  I  am  travelling  on  a  secret  embassy.  You  must 
not  ask  any  questions,  for  I  may  tell  you  nothing.' 

With  this  the  Beetle  stepped  down  into  the  rich  mud. 
There  sat  three  young  maiden  Beetles  ;  and  they  tittered, 
because  they  did  not  know  what  to  say. 

*  Not  one  of  them  is  engaged  yet,'  said  their  mother ; 
and  the  Beetle  maidens  tittered  again,  this  time  from 
embarrassment.  ^ 

*  I  have  never  seen  greater  beauties  in  the  royal  stables, 
exclaimed  the  travelling  Beetle. 

'Don't  spoil  my  girls,'  said  the  mother;  'and  don't 
talk  to  them,  please,  unless  you  have  serious  intentions. 
But  of  course  your  intentions  are  serious,  and  therefore 
I  give  you  my  blessing.* 

'  Hurrah  ! '  cried  all  the  other  Beetles  together  ;  and 
our  friend  was  engaged.  Immediately  after  the  betrothal 
came  the  marriage,  for  there  was  no  reason  for  delay. 

The  following  day  passed  very  pleasantly,  and  the  next 
in  tolerable  comfort ;  but  on  the  third  it  was  time  to  think 
of  *ood  for  the  wife,  and  perhaps  also  for  children. 

*  I  have  allowed  myself  to  be  taken  in,'  said  our  Beetle 
to  himself.    *  So  I  must  just  take  fhem  xii,  in  turn.* 

So  said,  so  done.  Away  he  went,  and  he  stayed  away 
all  day,  and  stayed  away  all  night ;  and  his  wife  sat  there, 
a  forsaken  widow. 

'  Oh,'  said  the  other  Beetles,  *  this  fellow  whom  we 
received  into  our  family  is  nothing  more  than  a  thorough 
vagabond.  He  has  gone  away,  and  has  left  his  wife  a  burden 
upon  our  hands.' 

'  Well,  then,  she  shall  be  unmarried  again,  and  sit  here 
among  my  daughters,'  said  the  mother.  '  Fie  on  the  villain 
who  forsook  her  ! ' 
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\n  the  meantime  the  Beetle  had  been  journeying  on,  and 
had  sailed  across  the  ditch  on  a  cabbage  leaf.  In  the 
morning  tvo  persons  came  to  the  ditch.  When  they  saw 
him,  they  took  him  up,  and  turned  him  over  and  over ;  they 
were  very  learned,  especially  one  of  them — a  boy. 

*  Allah  sees  the  black  beetle  in  the  black  stone  and  in  the 
black  rock.  Is  not  that  written  in  the  Koran  ? '  Then  he 
translated  the  Beetle's  name  into  Latin,  and  enlarged  upon 
the  creature's  nature  and  history.  The  older  scholar 
voted  against  carr5ring  him  home.  He  said  they  had  just 
as  good  specimens  ;  and  this  seemed  an  uncivil  speech  to 
our  Beetle,  and  in  consequence  he  flew  suddenly  out  of  the 
speaker's  hand.  As  he  had  now  dry  wings,  he  flew  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  reached  a  hothouse,  where  a  sash 
of  the  glass  roof  was  partly  open,  so  he  quietly  slipped  in 
and  burii-xi  himself  in  the  warm  earth. 

'  Very  comfortable  it  is  her   '  said  he. 

Soon  after  he  went  to  sleep,  and  dreamed  that  the 
Emperor's  horse  had  fallen,  and  that  Mr.  Beetle  had  got 
its  golden  shoes,  with  the  promise  that  he  should  have  two 
more. 

That  was  all  vsry  charming.  When  the  Beetle  woke  up, 
he  crept  forth  and  looked  around  him.  What  splendour 
was  in  the  hothouse !  Great  palm  trees  growing  up  on 
high  ;  the  sun  made  them  look  transparent ;  and  beneath 
them  what  a  luxuriance  of  green,  and  of  beaming  flowers, 
red  as  fire,  yellow  as  amber,  or  white  as  fresh-fallen  snow  ! 

'This  is  an  incomparable  show  of  plants,'  cried  the 
Beetle.  *  How  good  they  will  taste  when  they  are  decayed  ! 
A  capital  store-room  this  !  There  must  certainly  be  relations 
of  mine  living  here.  I  will  just  see  if  I  can  find  any  one 
with  whom  I  may  associate.  I'm  proud,  certainly,  and  I'm 
proud  of  being  so.' 

And  so  he  prowled  about  in  the  earth,  and  thought  what 
a  pleasant  dream  that  was  about  the  dead  horse,  and  the 
golden  shoes  he  had  inherited. 

Suddenly  a  hand  seized  the  Beetle,  and  pressed  him,  and 
turned  him  round  and  round. 

The  gardener's  little  son  and  a  companion  were  in  the 
hothouse,  had  espied  the  Beetle,  and  wanted  to  have  their 
fun  with  him.   First  he  was  wrapped  m  a  vine  leaf,  and  then 
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Eut  into  a  warm  trousers-pocket.  He  crept  and  crawled ; 
ut  he  got  a  good  pressing  from  the  boy's  hand  for  this. 
Then  the  boy  went  rapidly  towards  the  great  lake  that  lay 
at  the  end  of  the  garden.  Here  the  Beetle  was  put  in  an 
old  broken  wooden  shoe,  on  which  a  little  stick  was 
placed  upright  for  a  mast,  and  to  this  mast  the  Beetle  was 
bound  wrth  a  woollen  thread.  Now  he  was  a  sailor,  and  had 
to  sail  away.  . 

The  lake  was  very  large,  to  the  Beetle  it  seemed  an 
ocean  ;  and  he  was  so  astonished,  that  he  fell  over  on  his 
back  and  kicked  out  with  his  legs. 

The  little  ship  sailed  away.  The  current  of  the  water 
seized  it ;  but  whenever  it  went  too  far  from  the  shore,  one 
of  the  boys  turned  up  his  trousers  and  went  in  after  it, 
and  brought  it  back  to  the  land.  But  at  length,  just  as  it 
went  merrily  out  again,  the  two  boys  were  called  away,  and 
very  urgently,  so  that  they  hurried  away,  and  left  the 
wooden  shoe  to  its  fate.  Thus  it  drove  away  from  the  shore , 
farther  and  farther  into  the  open  sea :  it  was  terrible  work 
for  the  Beetle,  for  he  could  not  get  away,  in  consequence  of 
being  bound  to  the  mast. 

Then  a  Fly  came  and  -paAd  him  a  visit. 

'  What  beautiful  weather  ! '  said  the  Fly.  '  I'll  rest  here, 
and  sun  myself.    You  have  an  agreeable  time  of  it.' 

'  You  speak  according  to  your  intelligence,'  replied  the 
Beetle.    '  Don't  you  see  that  I'm  a  prisoner  ? ' 

'  Ah  !  but  I'm  not  a  prisoner,'  observed  the  Fly  ;  and 
he  flew  away  accordingly. 

*  Well,  now  I  know  the  world,'  said  the  Beetle  to  himself. 
'  It  is  an  abominable  world.  I'm  the  only  honest  person 
in  it.  First,  they  refuse  me  my  golden  shoes  ;  then  I  have 
to  lie  on  wet  linen,  and  to  stand  in  the  draught ;  and,  to 
crown  all,  they  fasten  a  wife  upon  me.  Then,  when  I've 
taken  a  quick  step  out  into  the  world,  and  found  out  how 
one  can  have  it  there,  and  how  I  wished  to  have  it,  one  of 
those  human  whelps  comes  and  ties  me  up,  and  l-wea  me 
to  the  mercy  of  the  wild  waves,  whiie  the  Emperoi  's  horse 
prances  about  proudly  in  golden  shoes.  That  is  what  annoys 
me  more  than  all.  But  one  musto  not  look  for  sympathy  in 
this  world  !  My  career  has  been  very  interesting ;  but 
what 's  the  use  of  that,  if  nobody  knows  it  ?    The  world 
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does  not  deserve  to  know  it  either,  otherwise  it  would  have 
given  me  golden  shoes,  in  the  Emperor's  stable,  when  his 
favourite  horse  stretched  out  its  legs  and  was  shod.  It 
I  had  received  golden  shoes,  I  should  have  become  an 
ornament  to  the  stable.  Now  the  stable  has  lost  me,  and 
the  world  has  lost  me.  It  is  ail  over  ! '  ,  ^  .. . 
But  all  was  not  over  yet.    There  came  a  boat,  with  some 

young  girls.  #x.      •  i 

'  I^ere  sails  a  wooden  shoe,'  said  one  of  the  girls. 

'  There  's  a  little  creature  bound  fast  to  it,'  said  another. 

The  boat  came  quite  close  to  our  Beetle's  ship,  a^o^^t"® 
young  girls  fished  him  out  of  the  water.  One  of  them 
diew  a  smaU  pair  of  scissors  from  her  pocket,  and  cut  the 
woollen  thread,  without  hurting  the  Beetle ;  and  when 
she  stepped  on  shore,  she  put  him  down  on  the  grass. 

'  Creep,  creep— fly,  fly— if  thou  canst,'  she  said.  Liberty 
is  a  splendid  thing.'  .  ,      ,         .     . 

And  the  Beetle  flew  up,  and  straight  through  the  open 
window  of  a  great  building  ;  there  he  sank  down,  tired  and 
exhausted,  exactly  on  the  fine,  soft,  long  mane  of  the 
Emperor's  favourite  horse,  who  stood  in  the  stable  where 
he  and  the  Beetle  had  their  home.  The  Beetle  clung  fast 
to  the  mane,  and  sat  there  a  short  time  to  recover  himselt. 

'  Here  I'm  sitting  on  the  Emperor's  favounte  horse— 
sitting  Uke  a  knight!'  he  cried.  '  What  is  that  I  am  saymg  ? 
Now  It  becomes  clear  to  me.  That 's  a  good  thought,  and 
quite  correct.  The  smith  asked  me  why  the  golden  shoes 
were  given  to  the  horse.  Now  I'm  quite  clear  about  the 
answer.    They  were  given  to  the  horse  on  my  account. 

And  now  the  Beetle  was  in  a  good  temper  again. 

'  One  becomes  clear-headed  by  travelling,   said  he. 

The  sun  shc-^e  very  beautifully  upon  hina. 

'  The  world  is  not  so  bad,  upon  the  whole,  said  the 
Beetle  ;  'but  one  must  just  know  how  to  take  it.  ihe 
world  was  beautiful,  for  the  Emperor's  horse  had  got 
golden  shoes,  because  the  Beetle  was  to  be  its  rider. 

'  Now  I  shall  go  down  to  the  other  beetles  and  tell  them 
how  much  has  been  done  for  me.  I  shall  tell  them  about  all 
the  advantages  I  have  enjoyed  in  my  foreign  travels  ;  and 
I  shall  say,  that  now  1  am  going  to  stay  at  home  until 
the  horse  has  worn  out  his  golden  shoes. 
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I  WILL  tell  you  a  story  which  was  told  to  me  when  I  was 
a  little  boy.  Every  time  I  thought  of  the  story,  it  seemed 
to  me  to  become  more  and  more  charming ;  for  it  is  with 
stories  as  it  is  with  many  people— they  become  better  as 
they  grow  older. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  have  been  in  the  country, 
and  seen  a  very  old  farm-house  with  p  thatched  roof,  and 
mosses  and  small  plants  growing  wild  upon  the  thatch. 
There  is  a  stork's  nest  on  the  summit  of  the  gable  ;  for  we 
can't  do  without  the  stork.  The  walls  of  the  house  are 
sloping,  and  the  windows  are  low,  and  only  one  of  the  latter 
is  made  so  that  it  will  open.  The  baking-oven  sticks  out 
of  the  wall  like  a  little  fat  body.  The  elder  tree  hangs 
over  the  paling,  where  there  is  a  little  po<  •  of  water  with 
a  duck  or  ducklings,  right  under  the  gnarled  willow  tree. 
There  is  a  yard  dog  too,  who  barks  at  all  comers. 

Just  such  a  farm-house  stood  out  in  the  country  ;  and 
in  this  house  dwelt  an  old  couple — a  peasant  and  his  wife. 
Small  as  was  their  prope.  'y,  there  was  one  article  amo;\g 
it  that  they  could  do  without — ^a  horse,  which  made  a 
living  out  of  the  grass  it  found  by  the  side  of  the  high  road. 
The  old  peasant  rode  into  the  town  on  this  horse ;  and  often 
his  neighbours  borrowed  it  from  him,  and  rendered  the  old 
couple  some  service  in  return  for  the  loan  of  it.  But  they 
thought  it  would  be  best  if  the;*'  "old  the  horse,  or  exchanged 
it  for  something  that  might  be  inore  useful  to  them.  But 
what  might  this  something  be  ? 

'  You'll  know  that  best,  old  man,'  said  the  wife.  *  It  is 
fair-day  to-day,  so  ride  into  town,  and  get  rid  of  the  horse 
for  money,  or  make  a  good  exchange :  whichever  you  do 
will  be  right  to  me.    Ride  off  to  the  fail  ' 

And  she  fastened  his  neckerchief  for  him,  for  she  could  do 
that  better  than  he  could ;  and  she  tied  it  in  a  double 
bow,  for  she  could  do  that  very  prettily.  Then  she  brushed 
his  hat  round  and  round  with  the  palm  of  her  hand,  and 
gave  him  a  kiss.  So  he  rode  away  upon  the  horse  that  was 
to  be  sold  or  to  be  bartered  for  something  else.  Yes,  the 
old  man  knew  what  he  was  about. 
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The  sun  shone  hot,  and  not  a  cloud  was  to  be  seen  in 
the  sky.  The  road  was  very  dusty,  for  many  people  who 
were  all  bound  for  the  fair  were  driving,  or  riding,  or  walking 
upon  it.   There  was  no  shelter  anywhere  from  the  sunbeams. 

Among  the  rest,  a  man  was  trudging  along,  and  driving 
a  cow  to  the  fan:.  The  cow  was  as  beautiful  a  creature  as 
any  cow  can  be. 

'  She  gives  good  milk,  I'm  sure,'  said  the  peasant.  That 
would  be  a  very  good  exchange — ^the  cow  for  the 
horse.' 

'  Hallo,  you  there  with  the  cow  ! '  he  said.  '  Shall  we 
two  not  talk  a  little  together  ?  I  tell  you  what— I  fancy 
a  horse  costs  more  than  a  cow,  but  I  don't  mind  that ; 
a  cow  would  be  more  useful  to  me.  If  you  like,  we'll 
exchange.' 

'  To  be  sure  I  will,'  said  the  man ;  and  they  exchanged 
accordingly. 

So  that  was  settled,  and  the  peasant  might  have  turned 
back,  for  he  had  done  the  business  he  came  to  do  ;  but  as  he 
had  once  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  the  fair,  he  determined 
to  proceed,  merely  to  have  a  look  at  it ;  and  so  he  went  on 
to  the  town  with  his  cow. 

Leading  the  animal,  he  strode  sturdily  on ;  and  after 
a  short  time,  he  overtook  a  man  who  was  driving  a  sheep. 
It  was  a  good  fat  sheep,  with  a  fine  fleece  on  its  back. 

'  I  should  like  to  have  that  fellow,'  said  our  peasant  to 
himself.  '  He  would  find  plenty  of  grass  by  our  palings, 
and  in  the  winter  we  could  keep  him  in  the  room  with  us. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  more  practical  to  have  a  sheep  instead 
of  a  cow.    Shall  we  exchange  ?  ' 

The  man  with  the  sheep  was  quite  ready,  and  the  bargam 
was  struck.  So  our  peasant  went  on  in  the  high  road  with 
his  sheep. 

Beside  a  stile  he  saw  another  man,  carrying  a  great 
goose  under  his  arm. 

' "  at 's  a  heavy  thing  you  have  there.  It  has  plenty  of 
feathers  and  plenty  of  fat,  and  would  look  well  tied  to 
a  string,  and  paddling  in  the  water  at  our  place.  That 
would  be  something  for  my  old  woman  to  collect  peelings 
for.  How  often  she  has  said,  "  If  we  only  had  a  goose  !  " 
Now  bho  can  have  one  ;   and  it  shall  be  hers.    Shall  we 
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exchange  ?     I'll  give  you  my  sheep  for  your  goose,  and 
thank  you  into  the  bargain.' 

The  other  man  had  not  the  least  objection  ;  and  accord- 
ingly they  exchanged,  and  our  peasant  got  the  goose. 

By  this  time  he  was  very  near  the  town.  The  crowd  on 
the  high  road  became  greater  and  greater ;  there  was 
quite  a  crush  of  men  and  cattle.  They  walked  in  the  road, 
and  close  by  the  ditch  ;  and  at  the  barrier  they  even 
walked  into  the  toll-man's  potato-field,  where  his  own  fowl 
was  strutting  about  with  a  string  to  its  leg,  lest  it  should 
take  fright  at  the  crowd,  and  stray  away,  and  so  be  lost. 
This  fowl  had  short  tail-feathers,  and  winked  with  both  its 
eyes,  and  looked  very  well.  '  Cluck,  cluck  ! '  said  the  fowl. 
What  it  thought  when  it  said  this  I  cannot  tell  you  ;  but 
directly  our  good  man  saw  it,  he  thought,  '  That 's  the 
finest  fowl  I've  ever  seen  in  my  life  !  Why,  it 's  finer  than 
our  parson's  brood  hen.  On  my  word,  I  should  like  to  ha  ve 
that  fowl.  A  fowl  can  always  find  a  grain  or  two,  and  can 
almost  keep  itself.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  exchange  if 
I  could  get  that  for  my  goose.' 

'  Shall  we  exchange  1 '  he  asked  the  toll- taker. 

'  Exchange ! '  repeated  the  man  ;  '  well,  that  would  not 
be  a  bad  thing.' 

And  so  they  exchanged;  the  toll-man  at  the  barrier 
kept  the  goose,  and  the  peasant  carried  away  the  fowl. 

Now,  he  had  done  a  good  deal  of  business  on  his  way  to 
the  fair,  and  he  was  hot  and  tired.  He  wanted  something 
to  eat,  and  a  glass  of  brandy  to  drink ;  and  soon  he  was 
in  front  of  the  inn.  He  was  just  about  to  step  in,  when 
the  ostler  came  out,  so  they  met  at  the  door.  The  ostler 
was  carrying  a  sack. 

'  What  have  you  in  that  sack  ?  '  asked  the  peasant. 

'  Rotten  apples,'  answered  the  ostler  ;  '  a  whole  sackful 
for  the  pigs.' 

'  Why,  that 's  a  terrible  quantity  !  I  should  like  my 
old  woman  at  home  to  see  that  sight.  Last  year  the  old 
tree  by  the  turf -house  only  bore  a  single  apple,  and  we  kept 
it  in  the  cupboard  till  it  was  quite  rotten  and  spoiled. 
"  It  was  always  property,"  my  old  woman  said  ;  but  here 
she  could  see  a  quantity  of  property.  Yes,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  show  them  to  her.' 
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*  What  will  you  give  me  for  the  sackful  ?  '  asked  the 

'  What  will  I  give  ?    I  will  give  my  fowl  in  exchange. 

And  he  gave  the  fowl  accordingly,  and  received  the  apples, 
which  he  carried  into  the  guest-room.  He  leaned  the  sack 
carefully  by  the  stove,  ana  then  went  to  the  table.  But 
the  stove  was  hot :  he  had  not  thought  of  that.  Many 
guests  were  present — ^horse-dealers,  cattle-dealers,  and  two 
Englishmen — and  they  are  so  rich  that  their  pockets  are 
bursting  with  gold  coins  ;  and  they  could  bet,  too,  as  you 

Hiss-s-s!  hiss-s-s  !  What  was  that  by  the  stove  ?  The 
apples  were  beginning  to  roast ! 

'  What  is  that  ?  ' 

Well,  they  soon  got  to  know  that,  and  the  whole  story  of 
the  horse  that  he  had  changed  for  a  cow,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it,  down  to  the  apples. 

'  Well,  your  old  woman  will  give  it  you  well  when  you 
get  home  !  '  said  one  of  the  two  Englishmen.  *  There  will  be 
a  disturbance.' 

'  I  will  get  a  kiss  and  not  a  pounding,'  said  the  peasant. 
'  My  wife  will  say,  "  What  the  old  man  does  is  always 
right."  ' 

'  Shall  we  wager  ?  '  said  the  Englishman.  *  We'll  wager 
coined  gold  by  the  bushel — a  hundred  pounds  to  the 
hundredweight !  ' 

'  A  bushel  will  be  enough,'  replied  the  peasant.  '  I  can 
only  set  the  bushel  of  apples  against  it ;  and  I'll  throw 
myself  and  my  old  woman  into  the  bargain — and  I  fancy 
that 's  piling  up  the  measure.' 

'  Done — taken  !  ' 

And  the  bet  was  made.  The  host's  carriage  came  up,  and 
the  Englishmen  got  in,  and  the  peasant  got  in  ;  away  they 
went,  and  soon  they  stopped  before  the  peasant's  hut. 

'  Gk)od  evening,  old  woman.' 

'  Good  evening,  old  man.' 

'  I've  made  the  exchange.' 

'  Yes,  you  understand  what  you're  about,'  said  the 
woman. 

And  she  embraced  him,  and  forgot  both  the  sack  and  the 

strangers. 
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•  I  got  a  cow  in  exchange  for  the  horse,'  said  he. 

■  Heaven  be  thanked  for  the  milk  !  '  said  she.  '  Now 
we  shall  have  milk-food,  and  butter  and  cheese  on  the 
table  !    That  was  a  most  capital  exchange  !  ' 

'  Yes  but  I  changed  the  cow  for  a  sheep.' 

'  Ah  'that 's  better  still ! '  cried  the  wife.    '  You  always 


think  of  everything  :  we  have  just  pasture  enough  for 
a  sheep.  Ewe's  milk  and  cheese,  and  woollen  jackets  and 
stockings  !  The  cow  cannot  give  those,  and  her  hairs  will 
only  come  off.  How  you  think  of  everything  !  ' 
'But  I  changed  away  the  sheep  for  a  goose.' 
'  Then  this  year  we  shall  really  have  a  Martinmas  goose 
to  eat,  my  dear  old  man.     You  are  always  thinking  of 
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something  to  give  me  pleasure .  How  charming  that  is  !  We 
can  let  the  goose  walk  about  with  a  string  to  her  leg,  and 
she'll  grow  fatter  still  before  Martinmas.' 

But  I  gave  away  the  goose  for  a  fowl,'  said  the  man. 
'  A  fowl  ?     That  was  a  good  exchange  !  *  replied  the 
woman.    *  The  fowl  will  lay  eggs  and  hatch  them,  and  we 
shall  have  chickens  :  we  shall  have  a  whole  poultry-yard  ! 
Oh,  that 's  just  what  I  was  wishing  for.' 

•  Yee,  but  I  exchanged  the  fowl  for  a  sack  of  rotten 
apples.' 

'  What ! — I  must  positively  kiss  you  for  that,'  exclaimed 
the  wife.  '  My  dear,  good  husband  !  Now  I'll  tell  you 
something.  Do  you  Imow,  you  had  hardly  left  me  this 
morning  before  I  began  thinking  how  I  could  give  you 
something  very  nice  this  evening.  I  thought  it  should 
b3  pancakes  with  voury  herbs.  I  had  the  eggs  ;  but  I 
wanted  herbs.  So  I  went  over  to  the  schoolmaster's — 
they  have  herbs  there,  I  know — ^but  the  schoolmistress  is 
a  mean  woman.  I  begged  her  to  lend  me  a  handful  of  herbs. 
" Lend !  "  she  answei-ed  me ;  "nothing  at  all  grows  in  our 
garden,  not  even  a  rotten  apple.  I  could  not  even  lend  you 
that."  But  now  /  can  lend  her  ten,  or  a  whole  sackful ; 
that  makes  me  laugh ! '  And  with  that  she  gave  him 
a  sounding  kiss. 

*  1  like  that ! '  exclaimed  both  the  Englishmen  together. 
'  Always  going  down-hill,  and  always  merry ;  that 's  worth 
the  money.' 

So  they  paid  a  hundredweight  of  gold  to  the  peasant, 
who  was  not  scolded,  but  kiss^. 

Yes,  it  always  pays,  when  the  wife  sees  and  always  asserts 
that  her  husband  knows  best,  and  that  whatever  he  docs 
is  right. 

You  see,  that  is  my  story.  I  heard  it  when  I  was  a  child  ; 
and  now  you  have  heard  it  too,  and  know  that  '  What  the 
old  man  does  is  alwajrs  right '. 
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'  It  's  so  beautifully  cold  that  my  whole  body  crackles  ! ' 
said  the  Snow  Man.  '  This  is  a  kind  of  wind  that  can  blow 
life  into  one  ;  and  how  the  gleaming  one  up  yonder  is 
staring  at  me.'  He  meant  the  sun,  which  was  just  about 
to  set.   '  It  shall  not  make  me  wink — I  shall  manage  to  keep 

the  pieces.'  ,      ,      j  •  j 

He  had  two  triangular  pieces  of  tile  in  ms  head  instead 
of  eyes.  His  mouth  was  made  of  an  old  rake,  and  conse- 
quently was  furnished  with  teeth. 

He  had  been  bom  amid  the  joyous  shouts  of  the  boys,  and 
welcomed  by  the  sound  of  sledge  bells  and  the  slashing 
of  whips. 

The  sun  went  down,  and  the  full  moon  rose,  round,  large, 
clear,  and  beautiful  in  the  blue  air. 

*  There  it  comes  again  from  the  other  side,'  said  the  Snow 
Man.  He  intended  to  say  the  sun  is  showing  himself  again. 
'  Ah  !  I  have  cured  him  of  staring.  Now  let  him  hang  up 
there  and  shine,  that  I  may  see  myself.  If  I  only  knew  how 
I  could  manage  to  move  from  this  place,  I  should  like  so 
much  to  move.  If  I  could,  I  would  slide  along  yonder  on 
the  ice,  just  as  I  see  the  boys  slide  ;  but  I  don't  know  how 
to  run.' 

*  Off !  Off ! '  barked  the  old  Yard  Dog.  He  was  some- 
what hoarse.  He  had  got  the  hoarseness  from  the  time 
when  he  was  an  indoor  dog,  and  lay  by  the  fire.  '  The 
tun  will  teach  you  to  run  !  I  saw  that  last  winter  in  your 
predecessor,  and  before  that  in  his  predecessor.  Off !  Off  ! 
— and  they  all  go.' 

*  '  't  understand  you,  comrade,'  said  the  Snow  Man. 
*  Tl  ling  up  yonder  is  to  teach  me  to  run  1  '  He 
meai. .,  v^e  moon.  '  j.  es,  it  was  runnhig  itself,  when  I  looked 
hard  at  it  a  little  while  ago,  and  now  it  comes  creeping  from 
the  other  side.' 

'You  know  nothing  at  all,'  retorted  the  Yard  Dog. 
'  But  then  you've  only  just  been  patched  up.  What  you 
see  yonder  is  the  moon,  and  the  one  that  went  before  was 
the  sun.  It  will  come  again  to-morrow,  and  will  teach 
you  to  run  down  into  the  ditch  by  the  wall.    We  shall 
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soon  have  a  change  of  weather  ;  I  can  feel  that  in  my  left 
hind  leg,  for  it  pricks  and  pains  me :  the  weather  is  going 
to  change.' 

'  I  don't  understand  him,'  said  the  Snow  Man  ;  '  but 
I  have  a  feeling  that  he  's  talking  about  something  disagree- 
able. The  one  who  stared  so  just  now,  and  whom  he  called 
the  sun,  is  not  my  friend.    I  can  feel  that.' 

'  Off !  Off  !  '  barked  the  Yard  Dog  ;  and  he  turned 
round  three  times,  and  then  crept  into  his  kennel  to  sleep. 

The  weather  really  changed.  Towards  morning,  a  thick 
damp  fog  lay  over  the  whole  region ;  later  there  came  a  wind, 
an  icy  wind.  The  cold  seemed  quite  to  seize  upon  one  ; 
but  when  the  sun  rose,  what  splendour  !  Trees  and  bushes 
wore  covered  with  hoar-frost,  and  looked  like  a  complete 
forest  of  coral,  and  every  twig  seemed  covered  with  gleaming 
white  buds.  The  many  delicate  ramifications,  concealed 
in  summer  by  the  wreath  of  leaves,  now  made  their  appear- 
ance :  it  seemed  like  a  lace  work,  gleaming  white.  A 
snowy  radiance  sprang  from  every  twig.  The  birch  waved 
in  the  wind — it  had  life,  like  the  trees  in  sun  mer.  It  was 
wonderfully  beautiful.  And  when  the  sun  shone,  how  it 
all  gleamed  and  sparkled,  as  if  diamond  dust  had  been 
strewn  everjrwhere,  and  big  diamonds  had  been  dropped 
on  the  snowy  carpet  of  the  earth  !  or  one  could  imagine 
that  countless  little  lights  were  gleaming,  whiter  than  even 
the  snow  itself. 

'  That  is  wonderfully  beautiful,'  said  a  young  girl,  who 
came  with  a  young  man  into  the  garden.  They  both  stood 
still  near  the  Snow  Man,  and  contemplated  the  glittering 
trees.  *  Summer  cannot  show  a  more  beautiful  sight,'  said 
she  ;  and  her  eyes  sparkled. 

*  And  we  can't  have  such  a  fellow  as  this  in  summer-time,' 
replied  the  yoiing  man,  and  he  pointed  to  the  Snow  Man. 
'  He  is  capital.' 

The  girl  laughed,  nodded  at  the  Snow  Man,  and  then 
danced  away  over  the  snow  with  her  friend — over  the  snow 
that  cracked  and  crackled  under  her  tread  as  if  she  were 
walking  on  starch. 

'  Who  were  those  two  ?  '  the  Snow  Man  inquired  of  the 
Yard  Dog.  '  You've  been  longer  in  the  yard  than  I.  Do 
you  know  them  ?  ' 
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'  Of  course  I  know  them,'  replied  the  Yard  Dog.  '  She 
has  stroked  me,  and  he  has  thrown  me  a  meat  bone.  I  don't 
bite  those  two.* 

*  But  what  are  they  ?  '  asked  the  Snow  Man. 

•  Lovers ! '  replied  the  Yard  Dog.  '  They  will  go  to  live 
in  the  same  kennel,  and  gnaw  at  the  same  bone.  Off !  Off  I ' 


(sr^' 


'  Are  they  of  as  much  consequence  as  you  and  1 1 ' 

asked  the  Snow  Man.  j    i     ,7  -j 

'  Why,  they  belong  to  the  master,'  retorted  the  Yard 
Dog.  '  People  certainly  know  very  little  who  were  only  bom 
yesterday.  I  can  see  that  in  you.  I  have  age  and  informa- 
tion. I  know  every  one  here  in  the  house,  and  I  know  a  time 
when  I  did  not  lie  out  here  in  the  cold,  fastened  to  a  chain. 
Off !  Off  ! ' 
'  The  cold  is  charming,'  said  the  Snow  Man.    '  Tell  me, 
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tell  me. — But  you  must  not  clank  with  your  chain,  for  it 
jars  within  mo  when  you  do  that.' 

'  Off !  Off ! '  barked  the  Yard  Dog.  *  They  told  me 
I  was  a  pretty  little  fellow  :  then  I  used  to  lie  in  a  chair 
covered  with  velvet,  up  in  master's  house,  and  sit  in  the 
lap  of  the  mistress  of  all.  They  used  to  kiss  my  nose,  and 
wipe  my  paws  with  an  embroidered  handkerchief.  I  was 
called  "  Ami — dear  Ami — sweet  Ami  ".  But  afterwards 
I  grew  too  big  for  them,  and  they  gave  me  away  to  the 
housekeeper.  So  I  came  to  live  in  the  basement  story. 
You  can  look  into  that  from  where  you  are  standing,  and 
you  can  see  into  the  room  where  I  was  master ;  for  I  was 
mooter  at  the  housekeeper's.  It  was  certainly  a  smaller 
place  than  upstairs,  but  I  was  more  comfortable,  and  was 
not  continually  taken  hold  of  and  pulled  about  by  children 
as  I  had  been.  I  received  just  as  good  food  as  ever,  and 
much  more.  I  had  my  own  cushion,  and  there  was  a  stove, 
the  finest  thing  in  the  world  at  this  season.  I  went  under 
the  stove,  and  could  lie  down  quite  beneath  it.  Ah !  I 
still  dream  of  that  stove.    Off  !  Off  ! ' 

'  Does  a  stove  look  so  beautiful  ?  '  asked  the  Snow  Man. 
•  Is  it  at  all  like  me  ? ' 

'  It 's  just  the  reverse  of  you.  It 's  as  black  as  a  crow, 
and  has  a  long  neck  and  a  brazen  drum.  It  eats  firewood, 
so  that  the  fire  spurts  out  of  its  mouth.  One  must  keep 
at  its  side,  or  under  it,  and  there  one  is  very  comfortable. 
You  can  see  it  through  the  window  from  where  you  stand.' 

And  the  Snow  Man  looked  and  saw  a  bright  polished 
thing  with  a  brazen  drum,  and  the  fire  gleamed  from  the 
lower  part  of  it.  The  Snow  Man  felt  quite  strangely  :  an 
odd  emotion  came  over  him,  he  knew  not  what  it  meant, 
and  could  not  account  for  it ;  but  all  people  who  are  not 
snow  men  know  the  feeling. 

'  And  why  did  you  leave  her  ?  '  asked  the  Snow  Man,  for 
it  seemed  to  him  that  the  stove  must  be  of  the  female  sex. 
'  How  could  you  quit  such  a  comfortable  place  ?  ' 

'  I  was  obliged,'  replied  the  Yard  Dog.  *  They  turned 
me  out  of  doors,  and  chained  me  up  here.  I  had  bitten 
the  youngest  young  master  in  the  leg,  because  he  kicked 
away  the  bone  I  was  gnawing.  '"'  Bone  for  bone,"  I  thought. 
They  took  that  very  much  amiss,  and  from  that  time 
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I  have  been  fastened  to  a  chain  and  have  lost  my  voice. 
Don't  you  hear  how  hoarse  I  am  ?  Off  I  Off  !  that  was  the 
end  of  the  affair.' 

But  the  Snow  Man  was  no  longer  listening  to  him. 
He  was  looking  in  at  the  housekeeper's  basement  lodging, 
into  the  room  where  the  stove  stood  on  its  four  iron  legs, 
just  the  same  size  as  the  Snow  Man  himself. 

'  What  a  strange  crackling  within  me  !  '  he  said.  '  Shall 
I  ever  get  in  there  ?  It  is  an  innocent  wish,  and  our  innocent 
wishes  are  certain  to  be  fulfilled.  It  is  my  highest  wish, 
my  only  wish,  and  it  would  be  almost  an  injustice  if  it  were 
not  satisfied.  I  must  go  in  there  and  lean  against  her, 
even  if  I  have  to  break  through  the  window.' 

*  You  will  never  get  in  there,'  said  the  Yard  Dog  ;  '  and  if 
you  approach  the  stove  then  you  are  off  !  off  ! ' 

'  I  am  as  good  as  gone,'  replied  the  Snow  Man.  '  I 
think  I  am  breaking  up.' 

The  vhole  day  the  Snow  Man  stood  looking  in  through 
the  window.  In  the  twilight  hour  the  room  became  still 
more  inviting  :  from  the  stove  came  a  mild  gleam,  not  like 
the  sun  nor  like  the  moon ;  no,  it  was  only  as  the  stove 
can  glow  when  he  has  something  to  eat.  When  the  room 
door  opened,  the  flam  started  out  of  his  mouth  ;  this  was 
a  habit  the  stove  had.  The  flame  fell  distinctly  on  the 
white  face  of  the  Snow  Man,  and  gleamed  red  upon  his 
bosom. 

'  I  can  endure  it  no  longer,'  said  he  ;  '  how  beautiful  it 
looks  when  it  stretches  out  its  tongue  !  ' 

The  night  was  long  ;  but  it  did  not  appear  long  to  the 
Snow  Man,  who  stood  there  lost  in  his  own  charming 
reflections,  crackling  with  the  cold. 

In  the  morning  the  window-panes  of  the  basement 
lodging  were  covered  with  ice.  They  bore  the  most  beauti- 
ful ice -flowers  that  any  snow  man  could  desire  ;  but  they 
concealed  the  stove.  The  window-panes  would  not  thaw  ; 
he  could  not  see  her.  It  crackled  and  whistled  in  him  and 
around  him  ;  it  was  just  the  kind  of  frosty  weather  a  snow 
man  must  thoroughly  enjoy.  But  he  did  not  enjoy  it ; 
and,  indeed,  how  could  he  enjoy  himself  when  he  was 
stove-sick  ? 

'  That 's  a  terrible  disease  for  a  Snow  Man,'  said  the 
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Yard  Dog.  *  I  have  sufifered  from  it  myself,  but  I  got  over 
it.  Off  !  Off  !  '  he  barked  ;  and  he  added,  '  the  weather 
is  going  to  change.' 

And  the  weather  did  change  ;  it  began  to  thaw. 

The  warmth  increased,  and  the  Snow  Man  decreased. 
He  said  nothing  and  made  no  complaint — and  that 's  an 
infallible  sign. 

One  morning  he  broke  down.  And,  behold,  where  he 
had  stood,  something  like  a  broomstick  remained  sticking 
up  out  of  the  ground.  It  was  the  pole  round  which  the 
boys  had  built  nim  up. 

*  Ah  !  now  I  can  understand  why  he  had  such  an  intense 
longing,'  said  the  Yard  Dog.  '  The  Snow  Man  has  had  a 
sto  /e-rake  in  his  body,  and  that 's  what  moved  within 
him.    Now  he  has  got  over  that  too.    Off  !  Off  ! ' 

And  soon  they  had  got  over  the  winter. 

•  Off  1  Off  ! '  barked  the  Yard  Dog  ;  but  the  little  girls 
in  the  house  sang  : 

'  Spring  out,  green  woodruff,  fresh  and  fair ; 
Tny  woolly  gloves,  O  willow,  bear. 
Ck>me,  lark  and  cuckoo,  come  and  sing, 
Already  now  we  greet  the  Spring. 
I  sing  as  well :  twit-twit !  cuckoo ! 
Come,  darling  Sun,  and  greet  us  too.' 

And  nobody  thought  any  more  of  the  Snow  Man. 


IN  THE  DUCK- YARD 

A  DUCK  arrived  from  Portugal.  Some  said  from  Spain, 
but  that 's  all  the  same.  She  was  called  the  Portuguese, 
and  laid  eggs,  and  was  killed  and  cooked,  and  that  was 
her  career.  But  the  ducklings  which  crept  forth  from  her 
eggs  were  afterwards  also  called  Portuguese,  and  there  is 
something  in  that.  Now,  of  the  whole  family  there  was 
only  one  left  in  the  duck-yard,  a  yard  to  which  the  chickens 
had  access  likewise,  and  where  the  cock  strutted  about 
with  infinite  pride. 

'  He  annoys  me  with  his  loud  crowing ! '  observed  the 
Portuguese  Duck.    '  But  he  is  a  handsome  bird,  there  's 
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no  denying  that,  though  he  is  not  a  drake.  He  ought  to 
moderate  himself,  but  that 's  an  art  which  shows  superior 
breeding,  like  that  possessed  by  the  little  singing  birds 
over  in  the  lime  trees  in  the  neighbour's  garden.  How 
charmingly  they  sing !  There  's  something  quite  prettv 
in  their  warbling.  I  call  it  Portugal.  If  I  had  only  such 
a  little  singing  brrd,  I'd  be  a  mother  to  him,  kind  and 
for  that 's  in  my  blood,  my  Portuguese  blood  !  ' 

And  while  she  was  still  speaking,  a  little  Singing  Bird 
came  head  over  heels  from  the  roof  into  the  yard.  The  cat 
was  behind  him,  but  the  Bird  escaped  with  a  broken  wing, 
and  came  tumbling  int/^  the  yard. 

'  That 's  just  like  the  cat,  the  villain  ! '  said  the  Portu- 
guese Duck.  '  I  remember  him  when  I  had  children  of  my 
own.  That  such  a  creature  should  be  allowed  to  live,  and 
to  wander  about  upon  the  roofs  !  I  dou't  think  they  do 
such  things  in  Portugal ! ' 

And  she  pitied  the  little  Singing  Bird,  and  the  other 
Ducks  who  were  not  of  Portuguese  descent  pitied  him  too. 

'  Poor  little  creature  ! '  they  said,  as  one  after  another 
came  up.  *  We  certainly  can't  sing,'  they  said,  '  but  we 
have  an  internal  feeling  for  song,  or  something  of  the  kind, 
within  us  ;  we  can  feel  that,  though  we  don't  talk  of  it.' 

'  But  I  can  talk  of  it,'  said  the  Portuguese  Duck  ;  '  and 
I'll  do  something  for  the  little  fellow,  for  that 's  my  duty  ! ' 
And  she  stepped  into  the  water-trough,  and  beat  her  wings 
upon  the  water  so  heartily,  that  the  little  Singing  Bird  was 
almost  drowned  by  the  bath  he  got,  but  the  Duck  meant 
it  kindly.  *  That 's  a  good  deed,'  she  said  :  '  the  others  may 
ake  example  by  it.* 

'  Piep ! '  said  the  little  Bird  :  one  of  his  wings  was  broken, 
and  he  found  it  difl&cult  to  shake  himself  ;  but  he  quite 
under?'  od  that  the  bath  was  kindly  meant.  '  You  are 
very  kuid-hearted,  madam,'  he  said  ;  but  he  did  not  wish 
for  a  second  bath. 

*  I  have  never  thought  about  my  heart,'  continued  the 
Portuguese  Duck,  '  but  I  know  this  much,  that  I  love  all 
my  fellow  creatures  except  the  cat ;  but  nobody  can  expect 
me  to  love  him,  for  he  ate  up  two  of  my  ducklings.  But 
pray  make  yourself  at  home,  for  one  can  make  oneself 
comfortable.    I  myself  t.m  from  a  strange  country,  as  you 
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may  see  from  my  bearing  and  from  my  feathery  dress. 
My  drake  is  a  native  of  these  parts,  he  's  not  of  my  race  ; 
but  for  all  tL  at  I'm  not  proud  !  If  any  one  here  in  the 
yard  can  understand  you,  I  may  assert  that  /  am  that 
person.' 

'  She  's  q^uite  full  of  Portulak,'  said  a  little  common  Duck, 
who  was  witty  ;  and  all  the  other  common  Ducks  considered 
the  word  Portulak  quite  a  good  joke,  for  it  sounded  like 
Portugal ;  and  they  nudged  each  other  and  said  '  Bapp  ! ' 
It  was  too  witty  !  And  all  the  other  Ducks  now  began  to 
notice  the  little  Singing  Bird. 

'  The  Portuguese  has  certainly  a  greater  command  of 
language,'  they  said.  *  For  our  part,  we  don't  care  to  fill 
our  beaks  with  such  long  words,  but  our  sympatby  is  lo&t 
as  great.  If  we  don't  do  anything  for  you,  we  do  not  say 
anything  about  it ;  and  we  think  that  the  best  thing  we 
can  do.' 

■  You  have  a  lovely  voice,'  said  one  ox  the  oldest.  '  It 
must  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  give  so  much 
pleasure  a.?  you  are  able  to  impart.  I  certainly  am  no 
great  judge  ^f  your  song,  and  consequently  I  keep  my  beak 
shut ;  and  even  that  is  better  than  talking  nonsense  to 
you,  as  others  do.' 

'  Don't  plague  him  so,'  interposed  the  Portuguese  Duck  : 
'  he  requires  rest  and  nursing.  Little  Singing  Bird,  shall  I 
splash  you  again  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  no  !  pray  let  me  be  dry  !  '  he  begged. 

*  The  water  cure  is  the  only  thing  that  helps  me,'  quoth 
the  Portuguese.  '  Amusement  is  beneficial  too.  The  neigh- 
bouring fowls  will  soon  come  to  pay  their  visit.  There  are 
two  Cochin-Chinas  among  them.  They  wear  feathers  on 
their  legs,  are  well  educated,  and  have  been  brought  from 
afar,  that  raises  them  in  my  regard.' 

And  the  Fowls  came,  and  the  Cock  came  ;  to-day  he 
was  polite  enough  to  abstain  from  being  rude. 

'  You  are  a  true  Singing  Bird,'  he  said,  '  and  you  do  as 
much  with  your  little  voice  as  can  possibly  be  done  with 
it.  But  one  requires  a  little  more  shrillness,  that  every 
hearer  may  hear  that  one  is  a  male.' 

The  two  Chinese  stood  quite  enchanted  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Singing  Bird.    He  looked  very  much  rumpled 
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after  his  bath,  ho  that  he  seemed  to  them  to  have  quite 
the  appearance  of  a  little  Cochin-China  fowl. 

'  He  's  charming,'  they  cried,  and  began  a  conversation 
with  him,  speaking  in  whispers,  and  using  the  most  aristo- 
cratic Chinese  dialect. 

*  Wo  are  of  your  race,'  they  continued.  '  The  Ducks, 
even  the  Portuguese,  are  swimming  birds,  as  you  cannot 
fail  to  have  noticed.  You  do  not  know  us  yet ;  very  few 
know  us,  or  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  make  our 
acquaintance — not  even  any  of  the  fowls,  though  we  are 
bom  to  sit  on  a  higher  perch  than  most  of  the  rest.  But 
that  does  not  disturb  us  :  we  quietly  pursue  our  path  amid 
the  others,  whose  principles  are  certainly  not  ours  ;  but 
we  look  at  things  on  the  favourable  side,  and  only  speak  of 
what  is  good,  though  it  k  difficult  sometimes  to  find 
something  when  nothing  exists.  Except  us  two  and  the 
Cock,  there  's  no  one  in  the  whole  poultry-yard  who  is  at 
once  talented  and  polite.  It  cannot  even  be  said  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  duck-yard.  We  warn  you,  little  Singing 
Bird  :  don't  trust  that  one  yonder  Avith  the  short  tail- 
feathers,  for  she  's  cunning.  The  pied  one  there,  with  the 
crooked  stripes  on  her  wings,  is  a  strife-seeker,  and  lets 
nobody  have  the  last  word,  though  she  's  always  in  the 
wrong.  The  fat  duck  yonder  speakis  evil  of  every  one,  and 
that 's  against  our  principles  ;  if  we  have  nothing  good  to 
tell,  we  should  hold  our  beaks.  The  Portuguese  is  the  only 
one  who  has  any  education,  and  with  whom  one  can 
associate,  but  she  is  passionate,  and  talks  too  much  about 
Portugal.' 

'What  a  lot  those  two  Chinese  have  to  whisper,' 
whispered  one  Duck  to  her  friend.  '  They  annoy  me — I 
have  never  spoken  to  them.* 

Now  the  Drake  came  up.  He  thought  the  little  Singing 
Bird  was  a  sparrow. 

'  Well,  I  don't  understand  the  difference,'  he  said  ;  '  and 
indeed  it 's  ail  the  same  thing.  He  's  only  a  plaything, 
and  if  one  has  them,  why,  one  has  them.' 

'  Don't  attach  any  value  to  what  he  says,'  the  Portuguese 
whispered.  *  He  's  very  respectable  in  business  matt-era  ; 
and  with  him  business  takes  precedence  of  everything. 
But  now  I  shall  lie  dovm  for  a  rest.  One  owes  that  to  oneself, 
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that  one  may  be  nice  and  fat  when  one  is  to  be  embalmed 
with  apples  and  prunes.' 

And  accordingly  she  lay  down  in  the  sun,  and  winked 
with  one  eye  ;  and  she  lay  very  comfortably,  and  she  felt 
very  comfortable,  and  she  slept  very  comfortably. 

The  little  Singing  Bird  busied  himself  with  his  broken 
wing.  At  last  he  lay  down  too,  close  to  his  protectress  : 
the  sun  shone  warm  and  bright,  and  he  had  found  a  very 
good  place. 

But  the  neighbour's  fowls  went  about  scratching  up 
the  earth  ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  they  had  paid  the  visit 
simply  and  solely  to  find  food  for  themselves.  The  Chinese 
were  the  first  to  leave  the  duck-yard,  and  the  other  fowls 
soon  followed  them.  The  witty  little  Duck  said  of  the 
Portuguese  that  the  old  lady  would  soon  be  in  her  second 
ducUinghood.  At  this  the  other  Ducks  laughed  and 
cackled  aloud.  '  Second  ducklinghood,'  they  said  ;  '  that 's 
too  witty  ! '  and  then  they  repeated  the  former  joke  about 
Portulak,  and  declared  that  it  was  vastly  amusing.  And 
then  they  lay  down. 

They  had  been  lying  asleep  for  some  time,  when  suddenly 
something  was  thrown  into  the  yard  for  them  to  eat.  It 
came  down  with  such  a  thwack,  that  the  whole  company 
started  up  from  sleep  and  clapped  their  wings.  The  Portu- 
guese awoke  too,  and  threw  herself  over  on  the  other  side, 
pressing  the  little  Singing  Bird  very  hard  as  she  did  so. 

*  Piep ! '  he  cried ;  *  you  trod  very  hard  upon  me,  madam.' 

*  Well,  why  do  you  lie  in  my  way  ? '  the  Duck  retorted. 
'  You  must  not  be  so  touchy.  I  have  nerves  of  my  own, 
but  yet  I  never  called  out  "  Piep  !  "  ' 

'  Don't  be  angry,'  said  the  little  Bird  ;  '  the  "  piep  " 
came  out  of  my  beak  unawares.' 

The  Portuguese  did  not  listen  to  him,  but  began  eating 
as  fast  as  she  could,  and  made  a  good  meal.  When  this 
was  ended,  and  she  lay  down  again,  the  little  Bird  came 
up,  ai  d  wanted  to  be  amiable,  and  sang  : 

Tiny-lilly  lee, 

Of  your  dear  heart 

I'll  sing  so  oft 

As  far  and  wide  I  flee.' 
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'  Now  I  want  to  rest  uito.'  my  dinner,'  said  the  Portuguese. 
'  You  mutt  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  house  while  you're 
here.    I  want  to  sleep  now.' 

The  little  Singing  Bird  was  quite  taken  aback,  for  he  had 
meant  it  kindly.  When  Madam  afterwards  awoke,  he  stood 
before  her  again  with  a  little  com  that  he  had  found,  and 
laid  it  at  her  feet ;  but  as  she  had  not  slept  well,  she  was 
naturally  in  a  very  bad  humour. 

'  Give  that  to  a  chicken  !  '  she  said, '  and  don't  be  always 
standing  in  my  way.' 

'  Why  are  you  angry  with  me  1  *  replied  the  little  Singing 
Bird.    '  What  have  I  done  ? ' 

'  Done  ! '  repeated  the  Portuguese  Duck  :  '  your  mode 
of  expression  is  not  exactly  genteel ;  a  fact  to  which  I  must 
call  your  attention.' 

'  Yesterday  it  was  sunshine  here,'  said  the  little  Bird, 
'  but  to-day  it 's  cloudy  and  grey.' 

'  You  don't  know  much  about  the  weather,  I  fancy,' 
retorted  the  Portuguese.  *  The  day  is  not  done  yet.  Don't 
stand  there  looking  so  stupid.' 

'  But  vou  are  looking  at  me  just  as  the  wicked  eyes  looked 
when  I  fell  into  the  yard  yesterday.' 

*  Impertinent  creature  ! '  exclaimed  the  Portuguese 
Duck,  '  would  you  compare  me  with  the  cat,  that  beast  of 
prey  ?  There  's  not  a  drop  of  malicious  blood  in  me. 
I've  taken  your  part,  and  will  teach  you  good  manners.' 

And  so  saying,  she  bit  off  the  Singing  Bird's  head,  and 
he  lay  dead  on  the  ground. 

*  Now,  what 's  the  meaning  of  this  ?  '  she  said,  '  could 
he  not  bear  even  that  ?  Then  certainly  he  was  not  made 
for  this  world.  I've  been  like  a  mother  to  him,  I  know  that, 
for  I've  a  good  heart.' 

Then  the  neighbour's  Cock  stuck  his  head  into  the  yard, 
and  crowed  with  steam-engine  power. 

*  You'll  kill  me  with  your  crowing  ! '  she  cried.  *  It 's  all 
your  fault.  He  's  lost  his  head,  and  I  am  very  near  losing 
mine.' 

'  There  's  not  much  lying  where  he  fell ! '  observed  the 
Cock. 

'  Speak  of  him  with  respect,'  retorted  the  Portuguese 
Duck,  '  for  he  had  song,  manners,  and  education.    He  was 
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affectionate  and  soft,  and  that 's  as  good  in  animals  as  in 
your  so  called  human  beings.' 

And  all  the  Ducks  came  crowding  round  the  little  dead 
Singing  Bird.  Ducks  have  strong  passions,  whether  they 
feel  envy  or  pity  ;  and  as  there  was  nothing  here  to  envy, 
pity  manifested  itself,  even  in  the  two  Chinese. 

*  We  shall  never  get  such  a  singing  bird  again  ;  he  was 
almost  a  Chinese,'  they  whispered  ;  and  they  wept  with 
a  mighty  clucking  sound,  and  all  the  fowls  clucked  too, 
but  the  Ducks  went  about  with  the  redder  eyes. 

*  We've  hearts  of  our  own,'  they  said  ;  *  nobody  can  deny 
that.' 

*  Hearts  ! '  repeated  the  Portuguese,  *  yes,  that  we  have, 
almost  as  much  as  in  Port  igal.' 

'  Let  us  think  of  getting  something  to  satisfy  our  hunger,' 
said  the  Drake,  *  for  that 's  the  most  important  point.  If 
one  of  our  toys  is  broken,  why,  we  have  plenty  more  !  * 
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THE  MUSE  01'  THE  NEW  CENTURY 

The  Muse  of  the  New  Century,  as  our  children's  children, 
perhaps  even  a  more  distant  generation,  though  not  we, 
shall  know  her,  when  will  she  reveal  herself  ?  In  what 
form  will  she  appeal  ?  What  will  she  sing  ?  What  chords 
of  the  soul  will  she  touch  ?  To  what  elevation  will  she 
lift  the  age  she  lives  in  ? 

So  many  questions  in  our  busy  time  !  a  time  in  which 
Poetry  stands  almost  solitary  and  alone,  and  in  which  one 
knows  with  certainty  that  much  of  the  '  immortal '  verse, 
written  by  poets  jf  the  present  day,  will  perhaps  in  the 
future  exist  only  in  charcoal  inscriptions  on  prison  walls, 
seen  and  read  by  a  few  inquisitive  souls. 

Poetry  must  join  in  the  bustle  too,  at  least  take  some 
share  in  the  war  of  parties,  where  blood  or  ink  flows. 

'  That  is  a  one-sided  opinion,'  many  will  say  ;  '  Poetry 
is  not  forgotten  in  our  time.' 

No,  there  are  still  people,  who  on  their  free  days  feel 
a  desire  for  Poetry  and,  when  they  perceive  this  spiritual 
grumbling  in  the  nobler  part  of  their  being,  certainly  do 
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send  to  the  bookseller  and  buy  a  whole  threepennjrworth 
of  poetry,  of  the  kind  that  is  most  recommended.  Some 
are  quite  content  with  as  much  as  they  can  get  for  nothing, 
or  are  satisfied  with  reading  a  fragment  on  the  paper  bag 
from  the  grocer's  ;  that  is  a  cheaper  way,  and  in  our  busy 
time  some  regard  must  be  paid  to  cheapness.  The  desire 
is  felt  for  what  we  have,  and  that  is  enough  !  The  poetry 
of  the  future,  like  the  music  of  the  future,  belongs  to  the 
stories  of  Don  Quixote  ;  to  speak  about  it  is  just  like 
talking  abont  voyages  of  discovery  in  Uranus. 

The  time  is  too  short  and  valuable  for  the  play  of  fancy ; 
and  if  we  are  to  speak  quite  sensibly,  what  is  Poetry  ? 
These  rhymed  outpourings  of  feelings  and  thoughts  are 
merely  the  movements  and  vibrations  of  the  nerves.  All 
enthusiasm,  ^oy,  pain,  even  the  material  striving,  are — the 
learned  tell  us — vibrations  of  the  nerves.  Each  of  us  is — 
a  stringed  instrument. 

But  who  touches  these  strings  ?  Who  makes  them 
vibrate  and  tremble  1  The  Spirit,  the  invisible  divine 
Spirit,  which  lets  its  emotion,  its  feeling,  sound  through 
them,  and  that  is  understood  by  the  other  stringed  instru- 
ments, so  that  they  also  sound  in  harmonious  tones  or  in 
the  strong  dissonances  of  opposition.  So  it  has  been, 
and  so  it  will  be,  in  the  progress  which  humanity  makes  in 
the  consciousness  of  freedom. 

Every  century,  every  thousand  years,  one  may  say, 
finds  in  Poetry  the  expression  of  its  greatness  ;  bom  in 
the  period  that  is  closing,  it  steps  forward  and  rules  in  the 
period  that  is  coming. 

In  the  midst  of  our  busy  time,  noisy  with  machinery, 
she  is  thus  already  bom,  the  Muse  of  the  New  Century. 
We  send  her  our  greeting.  Let  her  hear  it,  or  read  it  some 
day,  perhaps  among  the  charcoal  inscriptions  we  spoke  of 
above. 

The  rockers  of  her  cradle  stretched  from  the  farthest 
point  which  human  foot  had  trod  on  North  Polar  expedi- 
tions to  the  utmost  limit  of  human  vision  in  the  '  black 
cof '  sack  '  of  the  Polar  sky.  We  did  not  hear  the  sound 
of  the  cradle  for  the  clattering  of  machines,  the  whistling 
of  railway  engines,  the  blasting  of  real  rocks  and  of  the 
old  fetters  of  the  mind. 
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She  has  been  bom  in  the  great  factory  of  the  present  age, 
where  steam  exerts  its  power,  where  *  Master  Bloodless  ' 
and  his  workmen  toil  by  day  and  night. 

She  has  in  her  possession  the  great  loving  heart  of 
woman,  with  the  Vestal's  flame  and  the  fire  of  passion. 
She  received  the  lightning  flash  of  intellect,  endowed  with 
all  the  colours  of  the  prism,  changing  from  century  to 
century,  and  estimated  according  to  the  colour  most  in 
fashion  at  the  time.  The  glorious  swan-plumage  of  fancy 
is  her  ornament  and  strength  ;  science  wove  it,  and  primi- 
tive forces  gave  it  power  to  soar. 

She  is  the  child  of  the  people  on  the  father's  side,  sound 
in  mind  and  thought,  with  seriousness  in  her  eye  and 
humour  on  her  lips.  Her  mother  is  the  nobly-born,  highly 
educated  daughter  of  the  French  refugee  with  recollections 
of  the  gilded  rococo  period.  The  Muse  of  the  New  Century 
has  blood  and  soul  in  her  from  both  of  these. 

Splendid  christening  gifts  were  laid  upon  her  cradle. 
Like  bonbons  were  strewed  there  in  abundance  the  hidden 
riddles  of  Nature,  and  their  answers  ;  from  the  diver's 
bell  were  shaken  marvellous  trinkets  from  the  depths  of 
ocean.  As  a  coverlet  there  was  spread  over  her  a  copy 
of  the  map  of  the  heavens,  that  suspended  ocean  with  its 
myriads  of  islands,  each  of  them  a  world.  The  sun  paints 
pictures  for  her ;  photography  supplies  her  with  pla3rthings. 

Her  nurse  has  sung  to  her  of  Eyvind  Skalda-spiller  and 
Firdusi,  of  the  Minnesingers  and  of  what  Heine  in  youthful 
wantonness  sang  of  his  own  poetic  soul.  Much,  too  much, 
her  nurse  has  told  her  ;  she  knows  the  old  ancestral  mother 
Edda's  horror-waking  sagas,  where  curses  sweep  along  with 
blood-stained  wings.  All  the  Arabian  Nights  she  has 
heard  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

The  Muse  of  the  New  Century  is  still  a  child,  yet  she  has 
leaped  out  of  her  cradle  ;  she  is  full  of  will,  without  knowing 
what  she  desires. 

She  still  plays  in  her  great  nursery,  which  is  full  of  art- 
treasures  and  rococo .  Greek  Tragedy,  and  Roman  Comedy, 
stand  there,  hewn  in  marble  ;  the  popular  songs  of  the 
nations  hang  like  dried  plants  on  the  walls  ;  print  a  kiss 
on  them,  and  they  swell  again  into  freshness  and  fragrance. 
She  is  surrounded  by  eternal  harmonies  from  the  thoughts 
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of  Beethoven,  Gluck,  Mozart,  and  all  the  great  masters, 
expressed  in  melody.  On  her  bookshelf  are  laid  away  many 
who  in  their  time  were  immortal,  and  there  is  still  room 
for  many  more,  whose  names  we  hear  sounding  along  the 
telegraph-wire  of  immortality. 

A  terrible  amount  she  has  read,  far  too  much,  for  she 
has  been  bom  in  our  time  ;  much  must  be  forgotten  again, 
and  the  Muse  will  know  how  to  forget. 

She  thinks  not  of  her  song,  which  will  live  on  into  a  new 
millennium,  as  the  books  of  Moses  live,  and  Bidpai's  fable 
of  the  fox's  craft  and  success.  She  thinks  not  of  her 
mission,  of  her  great  future  ;  she  is  still  at  play,  amid  the 
strife  of  nations  which  shakes  the  air,  which  produces 
sound-figures  with  the  pen  and  with  the  cannon,  runes 
that  are  hard  to  read. 

She  wears  a  Garibaldi  hat,  yet  reads  her  Shakespeare, 
and  thinks  for  a  moment,  *  He  can  still  be  acted  when 
I  am  grown  up !  Let  Calderon  rest  in  the  sarcophagus 
of  his  works,  with  his  inscription  of  fame.'  As  for  Holberg, 
— ^the  Muse  is  cosmopolitan,  she  has  bound  him  up  in  one 
volume  with  Moiiere,  Plautus,  and  Aristophanes,  but  reads 
Moliere  most. 

She  is  free  from  the  restlessness  which  drives  the  chamois 
of  the  Alps,  yet  her  soul  longs  for  the  salt  of  life  as  the 
chamois  does  for  that  of  the  mountain.  There  dwells  in 
her  heart  a  restfulness,  as  in  the  legends  of  Hebrew  anti- 
quity, that  voice  from  the  nomad  on  the  green  plains  in 
nie  still  starry  nights  ;  and  yet  in  song  her  heart  swells 
more  strongly  than  that  of  the  inspired  warrior  from  the 
Thessalian  mountains  in  the  days  of  ancient  Greece. 

How  is  it  with  her  Christian  f-  '^h  ?  She  has  learned 
the  great  and  little  table  of  Philosuphy ;  the  elementary 
substances  have  broken  one  of  her  milk-teeth,  but  she  has 
got  a  new  set  now.  In  her  cradle  she  bit  into  the  fruit  of 
knowledge,  nfe  it  and  became  wise, — so  that  Immortality 
flashed  upon  her  as  the  most  inspired  idea  of  the  human 
mind. 

When  will  the  new  century  of  Poe./fy  arise  ?  When  will 
the  Muse  be  recognized  ?    When  will  she  be  heard  ? 

One  beautiful  momir^'  in  spring  she  will  come  rushing 
on  her  dragon,  the  locomotive,  tlu-ough  tunnels  and  over 
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viaducts,  or  over  the  soft  strong  sea  on  the  snorting  dolphin, 
or  through  the  air  on  the  great  bird  Roc,  and  will  descend 
in  the  land  from  which  her  divine  voice  will  first  hail  the 
human  race.  Where  ?  Is  it  from  the  land  of  Columbus, 
the  land  of  freedom,  where  the  natives  became  hunted 
game  and  the  Africans  beasts  of  burden, — the  land  from 
which  we  heard  the  song  of  Hiawatha  ?  Is  it  from  the 
Antipodes,  the  gold  nugget  in  the  South  Seas — ^the  land  of 
contraries,  where  our  night  is  day,  and  black  swans  sing 
in  the  mimosa  forests  ?  Or  from  the  lend  where  Memnon's 
pillar  rang  and  still  rings,  though  we  understood  not  the 
song  of  the  sphinx  in  the  desert  ?  Is  it  from  the  coal-island, 
where  Shakespeare  is  the  ruler  from  the  times  of  Elizabeth? 
Is  it  from  the  land  of  Tycho  Brahe,  where  he  was  not 
allowed  to  remain,  or  from  it  pi  fairy-land  of  California, 
where  the  Wellingtonia  rears  its  head  as  king  of  the  forests 
of  the  world. 

When  will  the  star  shine,  the  star  on  the  forehead  of  the 
Muse — ^the  flower  on  whose  leaves  are  inscribed  the  cen- 
tury's expression  of  the  beautiful  in  form,  in  colour,  and 
in  fragrance  ? 

'What  is  the  programme  of  the  new  Muse  ? '  say  the  skilled 
parliamentarians  of  our  time.    '  What  does  she  want  to  do  ? ' 

Rather  ask  what  she  does  not  want  to  do  ! 

She  will  not  come  forward  as  the  ghost  of  the  age  that 
is  past.  She  will  not  construct  dramas  out  of  the  cast-off 
glories  of  the  stage,  nor  will  she  conceal  defects  in  dramatic 
archit/jcture  by  means  of  specious  draperies  of  lyric  verse. 
Her  flight  before  our  eyes  will  be  like  passing  from  the  car 
of  Thespis  to  the  amphitheatre  of  marble.  She  will  not 
break  honest  human  talk  in  pieces,  and  patch  it  together 
again  like  an  artificial  chime  of  bells  with  ingratiating 
tinkles  borrowed  from  the  contests  of  the  troubadours. 
She  will  not  set  up  verse  as  a  nobleman  and  prose  as  a 
plebeian  ;  they  stand  equal  in  melody,  in  fullness,  and  in 
strength.  She  will  not  sculpture  the  old  gods  out  of 
Iceland's  saga-blocks  ;  they  are  dead,  there  is  no  feeling 
for  them  in  the  new  age,  no  kinship  with  them.  She  will 
not  invite  the  men  of  her  time  to  lodge  their  thoughts  in 
the  taverns  of  French  novels  :  she  will  not  deaden  them 
with   the   chloroform   of   commonplace   tales.     She   will 
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bring  an  elixir  of  life  ;  her  song  in  verse  and  in  prose  vnW 
be  short,  clear,  and  rich.  The  heart-beats  of  the  nations 
are  each  but  one  letter  in  the  great  alphabet  of  evolution, 
but  she  will  with  equal  affection  take  hold  of  each  letter, 
form  them  into  words,  and  link  the  words  into  rhythms 
for  her  hjmin  of  the  present  time. 

And  when  will  the  fullness  of  time  have  come  ? 

It  is  long  for  us,  who  are  still  behind  here  ;  it  is  short 
for  those,  who  flew  on  ahead. 

Soon  the  Chinese  Wall  will  fall,  the  railways  of  Europe 
reach  the  secluded  cultures  of  Asia — ^the  two  streams  of 
culture  meet.  Then  perhaps  the  waterfall  will  foam  with 
its  deep  resounding  roar ;  we  old  men  of  the  present  will 
shake  at  the  mighty  tones,  and  hear  in  them  a  Ragnarok, 
the  fall  of  the  ancient  gods  ;  we  forget  that  tim^s  and 
races  here  below  must  disappear,  and  only  a  sligh.  'mage 
of  each,  enclosed  in  the  capsule  of  a  word,  will  swun  like 
a  lotus-flower  on  the  stream  of  eternity,  and  tell  us  that 
they  all  are  and  were  flesh  of  our  flesh,  though  in  different 
raiment.    The  image  of  the  Jews  shines  out  from  the  Bible, 

that  of  the  Greeks  from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  ours ? 

Ask  the  Muse  of  the  New  Century,  at  Ragnarok,  when  tho 
new  Griml^  arises  glorified  and  made  intelligible. 

All  the  power  of  steam,  all  the  forces  of  the  present, 
were  levers.  Master  Bloodless  and  his  busy  workmen, 
who  seem  to  be  the  powerful  rulers  of  our  time,  are  only 
servants,  black  slaves  who  adorn  the  palace-hall,  bring 
forth  the  treasures,  lay  the  tables  for  the  great  feast  at 
which  the  Muse,  with  the  innocence  of  a  child,  the  enthu- 
siasm of  a  maid,  and  the  caljaness  and  knowledge  of  a 
matron,  raises  the  marvellous  lamp  of  Poetry,  the  rich, 
full  heart  of  man  with  the  flame  of  God  in  it. 

Hail  to  thee.  Muse  of  the  new  century  of  Poetry.  Our 
greeting  soars  up  and  is  heard,  even  as  the  worm's  hymn 
of  gratitude  is  heard,  the  worm  which  is  cut  asunder  by 
the  ploughshare  when  a  new  spring  dawns  and  the  plough 
cleaves  the  furrows,  cutting  us  worms  asunder,  so  tl  at 
blessing  may  grow  for  the  new  generation  that  is  to  come. 

Hail  to  thee.  Muse  of  the  New  Century  ! 
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Little  Ritd/ 

Lp  us    visit   Switzerland,   and   wander  through   the 
glorious  land  of  mountains,  where  the  forests  cling  to  the 
steep  walls  of  rock  ;  let  us  mount  up  to  the  dazzling  snow- 
fields,  and  then  descend  into  the  green  valleys  through 
which  rivers  and  brooks  are  rushing,  hurrying  on  as  if 
they  could  not  reach  the  sea  and  disapwar  there  quickly 
enough.    The  sun  looks  hotly  down  upon  the  deep  valley, 
and  it  glares  likewise  upon  the  heavy  masses  of  snow,  so 
that  they  harden  in  the  course  of  centuries  into  gleaming 
blocks  of  ice,  or  form  themselves  into  falling  avalanches, 
or  become  piled  up  into  glaciers.    Two  such  glaciers  lie  in 
the  broad  rocky  gorges  under  the  '  Schreckhom '  and  the 
'  Wetterhom  ',  by  the  little  mountain  town  of  Grindelwald  ; 
they  are  wonderful  to  behold,  and  therefore  in  the  summer- 
time mpny  strangers  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to 
see  them.     The  strangers  come  across  the  lofty  snow- 
covered  mountains,  they  come  through  the  deep  valleys  ; 
and  in  this  latter  case  they  must  climb  for  several  hours,' 
and,  as  they  climb,  the  valley  seems  to  be  descending 
behind  them,  deeper  and  deeper,  and  they  look  down 
upon  it  as  out  of  a  balloon.    Above  them  the  clouds  often 
hang  like  thick  heavy  veils  of  smoke  over  the  mountain- 
tops,  while  a  sunbeam  still  penetrates  into  the  valley, 
through  which  the  many  brown  wooden  houses  lie  scattered' 
making  one  particular  spot  stand  forth  in  shining  trans- 
parent green.    Down  there  the  water  hums  and  gushes, 
while  above,  it  purls  and  ripples  and  looks  like  silver 
bands  fluttering  down  the  mountain. 

On  both  sides  of  the  road  that  leads  uphill,  stand 
wooden  houses.  Each  has  its  potato  +ch  ;  and  this  is 
a  necessity,  for  there  are  many  little  mouths  in  those 
cottages— plenty  of  children  are  there,  who  can  eat  up 
their  share  right  heartily.  They  peep  forth  everywhere, 
and  gather  round  the  traveller,  whether  he  be  on  foot  or 
in  a  carriage.    All  the  children  here  carry  on  a  trade  :  the 
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little  peopl  >  ofler  carved  houses  for  sale,  models  of  those 
that  are  built  here  in  the  mountains.  In  rain  or  in  sun- 
shine, there  are  the  children  offering  their  wares. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  a  little  boy  might  often  be 
seen  standing  there,  anxious  to  carry  on  his  trade,  but 
always  standing  a  short  distance  away  from  the  rest.  He 
would  stand  there  with  a  very  grave  face,  holding  his  little 
box  with  the  carved  toys  so  fomly  in  both  hands  that  it 
seemed  as  if  he  would  not  let  it  go  on  any  account.  This 
appearance  of  earnestness,  together  with  the  fact  of  his 
being  such  a  little  fellow,  often  attracted  the  notice  of 
strangers ;  so  that  ne  was  very  frequently  beckoned 
forward,  and  relieved  of  a  great  part  of  his  stock,  without 
himself  knowing  why  this  preference  was  shown  him. 
A  couple  of  miles  away,  in  the  mountains,  lived  his  grand- 
father, who  carved  the  pretty  little  houses  ;  and  in  the  old 
man's  room  stood  a  wooden  cupboard  filled  with  things 
of  that  kind — carved  toys  in  abundance,  nutcrackers, 
knives  ard  f'  :ks,  boxes  adorned  with  carved  lef.ves  and 
with  jumping  chamois,  all  kinds  of  things  that  delight 
children's  eyes  ;  but  the  boy,  Rudy  was  his  name,  looked 
with  greater  longing  at  an  old  rifle  that  hung  from  the 
beam  under  the  ceiling,  for  his  grandfather  had  promised 
him  that  it  should  be  his  one  day,  when  he  should  have 
grown  tall  and  strong  enough  to  manage  it  properly. 

Yoimg  as  the  boy  ^la,  he  had  to  keep  the  goats  ;  and 
if  ability  to  climb  with  his  flock  makes  a  good  goat-herd, 
then  Rudy  was  certainly  an  efficient  one,  for  he  even 
climbed  a  little  higher  than  the  goats  could  mount,  and 
loved  to  take  the  birds'  nests  from  the  high  trees.  A  bold 
and  courageous  child  he  was,  but  he  was  never  seen  to 
smile,  save  when  he  stood  by  the  foaming  waterfall  or 
heard  an  avalanche  crashing  down  the  mountain-side.  He 
never  played  with  the  other  children,  and  only  came  in 
contact  with  them  when  his  grandfather  sent  him  down 
the  mountain  to  deal  in  carved  toys  ;  and  this  was  a  busi- 
ness Rudy  did  not  exactly  like.  He  preferred  clambering 
about  alone  among  the  mountains,  or  sitting  beside  his 
grandfather  and  hearing  the  old  man  tell  stories  of  the  old 
times,  or  of  the  people  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Meir- 
ingen,  his  birthplace.    The  old  man  said  that  the  people 
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who  dwelt  in  that  place  had  not  been  there  from  the 
beginning :  they  had  come  into  the  land  from  the  far 
north,  where  their  ancestors  dwelt,  who  were  called  Swedes. 
And  Rudy  was  very  proud  of  knowing  this.  But  he  had 
others  who  taught  him  something,  and  these  others  were 
companions  of  his  belonging  to  the  animal  creation.  There 
was  a  great  dog,  v.hose  name  was  Ajola,  and  who  had 
belonged  to  Rudy's  father;  and  a  Tom  Cat  was  there 
too ;  this  Tom  Cat  had  a  special  significance  for  Rudy,  for 
it  was  Pussy  who  had  taught  him  to  climb. 

'  Come  with  rai  it  on  the  roof,'  the  Cat  had  said,  quite 
distinctly  and  p^  ^xily,  to  Rudy ;  for,  you  see,  children 
who  cannot  talk  yet,  can  understand  the  language  of  fowls 
and  ducks  right  well,  and  cats  and  dogs  speak  to  them 
quite  as  plainly  as  Father  and  Mother  can  do  ;  but  that 
is  only  when  the  children  are  very  little,  and  then,  even 
Grandfather's  stick  will  become  a  perfect  horse  to  them, 
and  can  neigh,  and,  in  their  eyes,  is  furnished  with  head 
and  legs  and  tail.  With  some  children  this  period  ends 
later  than  with  others,  and  of  such  we  are  accustomed  to 
say  that  they  are  very  backward,  and  that  they  have 
remained  children  a  long  time.  People  are  in  the  habit  of 
saying  many  strange  things. 

•  Come  out  with  me  on  to  the  roof,'  was  perhaps  the  first 
thing  the  Cat  had  said  and  that  Rudy  had  understood. 
'  What  people  say  about  falling  down  is  all  fancy :  one 
does  not  fall  down  if  one  is  not  afraid.  Just  you  come, 
and  put  one  of  your  paws  thus  and  the  other  thus.  Feel 
your  way  with  your  fore -paws.  You  must  have  eyes  in 
your  head  and  nimble  limbs  ;  and  if  an  empty  space  comes, 
jump  over,  and  then  hold  tight  as  I  do.' 

And  Rudy  did  so  too  ;  consequently  he  was  often  found 
seated  on  the  top  of  the  roof  by  the  Cat ;  and  afterwards 
he  sat  with  him  in  the  tree-tops,  and  at  last  was  even  seen 
seated  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  whither  Puss  did  not  go. 

'  Higher  up  ! '  said  Tree  and  Bush.  *  Don't  you  see 
how  we  climb  ?  How  high  we  reach,  and  how  tight  we 
cling,  even  to  the  narrowest,  loftiest  ridge  of  rock  ! ' 

And  Rudy  climbed  to  the  very  summit  of  the  mountain, 
frequently  reaching  the  top  before  the  sun  touched  it,  and 
there  he  drank  his  morning  draught  of  fresh  mountain  air, 
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the  draught  that  the  bountiful  Creator  above  can  prepare, 
and  the  recipe  for  making  ^vhich,  according  to  the  reading 
of  men,  consists  in  mingling  the  fragrant  aroma  of  the 
mountain  herbs  with  thu  scent  of  the  wild  thyme  and  mint 
of  the  valley.  All  that  is  heavy  is  absorbed  by  the  brood- 
ing clouds,  and  then  the  wind  drives  them  along,  and 
rubs  them  against  the  tree-tops,  and  the  spirit  of  fragrance 
is  infused  into  the  aii'  to  make  it  lighter  and  fresher,  ever 
fresher.    And  this  was  Rudy's  morning  draught. 

The  sunbeams,  the  blessing-laden  daughters  of  the  sun, 
kissed  his  cheeks,  and  Giddiness,  who  stood  lurking  by, 
never  ventured  to  approach  him  ;  but  the  swallows,  who' 
had  no  less  than  seven  nests  on  his  grandfather's  roof,  flew 
round  about  him  and  his  goats,  and  sang,  '  We  and  ye*!  we 
and  ye  !  '  They  brought  him  a  greeting  from  home,  even 
from  the  two  fowls,  the  only  birds  in  the  house,  but  with 
whom  Rudy  never  became  at  all  intimate. 

Small  as  he  was,  he  had  been  a  traveller,  and  for  such 
a  little  fellow  he  had  made  no  mean  journey.  T^e  had  been 
bom  over  in  the  Canton  of  Wallis,  and  haa  n  carried 
across  the  high  mountains  to  his  present  r^  .ng.  Not 
long  ago  he  had  made  a  pilgrimage  on  foot  to  i-ne  '  Staub- 
bach  '  or  '  Dust  Fountain  ',  which  flutters  through  the  air 
like  a  silver  tissue  before  the  snow-covered  dazzling  white 
mountain  called  the  '  Jungfrau  '  or  '  Maiden  '.  He  had 
also  been  in  the  Grindelwald,  at  the  great  glacier ;  but 
that  was  a  sad  story.  His  mother  had  met  her  death 
there  ;  and  there,  said  Grandfather,  little  Rudy  had  lost 
his  childlike  cheerfulness.  When  the  boy  was  not  a  year 
old  his  mother  had  written  concerning  him  that  he  laughed 
more  than  he  cried,  but  from  the  time  when  he  sat  in  the 
ice  cleft,  another  spirit  came  upon  him.  His  grandfather 
seldom  talked  of  it,  but  the  people  through  the  whole 
mountain  region  knew  the  story. 

Rudy's  father  had  been  a  postilion.  The  great  dog 
that  lay  in  grandfather's  room  had  always  followed  him 
m  his  journeys  over  the  Simplon  down  to  the  Lake  of 
Geneva.  In  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  in  the  Canton  of 
Wallis,  lived  some  relatives  of  Rudy  on  the  father's  side. 
His  uncle  was  a  first-rate  chamois  hunter  and  a  well-known 
guide.    Rudy  was  only  a  year  old  when  he  lost  his  fatiier, 
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and  the  mother  now  longed  to  return  with  her  child  to  her 

relatives  in  the  Oberland  of  Berne.    Her  father  lived  a  few 

miles   from   Grindelwald ;     he   was   a   wood-carver,   and 

earned  enough  to  live  on.    Thus,  in  the  month  of  June, 

carrying   her  child,   and   accompanied   by  two   chamois 

hunters,  she  set  out  on  her  journey  home,  across  the 

Gemmi  towards  Grindelwald.    They  had  ahready  gone  the 

greater  part  of  the  way,  had  crossed  the  high  ridge  as  far 

as  the  snow-field,  and  already  caught  sight  of  the  valley  of 

home,  with  all  the  well-known  wooden  houses,  and  had 

only  one  great  glacier  to  cross.    The  snow  had  fallen 

freshly,  and  concealed  a  cleft  which  did  not  indeed  reach 

to  the  deep  ground  where  the  water  gushed,  but  was  still 

more  than  six  feet  deep.    The  young  mother,  with  her 

child  in  her  arms,  stuinlbled,  slipped  over  the  edge,  and 

vanished.    No  cry  was  heard,  no  sigh,  but  they  could  hear 

the  crying  of  the  little  child.    More  than  an  hour  elapsed 

before  ropes  and  poles  could  be  brought  up  from  the 

nearest  house  for  the  purpose  of  giving  help,  and  after  much 

exertion  what  appeared  to  be  two  corpses  were  brought 

forth  from  the  icy  cleft.    Every  means  was  tried  ;    and 

the  child,  but  not  the  mother,  was  recalled  to  life  ;   and 

thus  the  old  grandfather  had  a  daughter's  son  brought 

into  his  house,  an  orphan,  the  boy  who  had  laughed  more 

than  he  cried  ;    but  it  seemed  that  a  great  change  had 

taken  place  in  him,  and  this  change  must  have  been 

wrought  in  the  glacier  cleft,  in  the  cold  wondrous  ice  world, 

in  which,  according  to  the  Swiss  peasants'  belief,  the  souls 

of  the  wicked  are  shut  up  until  the  last  day. 

The  glacier  lies  stretched  out,  a  foaming  body  of  water 
stiffened  into  ice,  and  as  it  were  pressed  together  into 
green  blocks,  one  huge  lump  piled  upon  another ;  from 
beneath  it  the  rushing  stream  of  melted  ice  and  snow 
thunders  down  into  the  valley,  and  deep  caverns  and  great 
clefts  extend  below.  It  is  a  wondrous  glass  palace,  and 
within  dwells  the  Ice  Maiden,  the  Glacier  Queen.  She,  the 
death-dealing,  the  crushing  one,  is  partly  a  child  of  air, 
partly  the  mighty  ruler  of  the  river  ;  thus  she  is  also  able 
to  raise  herself  to  the  summit  of  the  pnow  ■tnountain,  where 
the  bold  climbers  are  obliged  to  hew  steps  in  the  ice  before 
they  can  mount ;   she  sails  on  the  slender  fir  twig  down 
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the  rushing  stream  and  springs  from  one  block  to  another, 
with  her  long  snow-whit<3  hair  and  her  blue-green  garment 
fluttering  around  her  and  glittering  like  the  water  in  the 
deep  Swiss  lakes. 

'  To  crush  and  to  hold,  mine  is  the  power  ! '  she  says. 
'  They  have  stolen  a  beautiful  boy  from  me,  a  boy  whom 
I  have  kisov  .:,  but  not  kissed  '♦->  death.  He  is  again 
among  men  :  he  keeps  the  g08  s  ^i  the  mountains,  and 
climbs  upward,  ever  higher,  far  awa^  *rom  the  others,  but 
not  from  me.    He  is  mine,  and  I  will  have  him  !  ' 

And  she  bade  Giddiness  do  her  errand,  for  it  was  too 
hot  for  the  Ice  Maiden,  in  summer,  in  the  green  woods 
where  the  wild  mint  grows  ;  and  Giddiness  raised  herself 
and  came  down  ;  and  her  sisters  went  with  her,  for  she 
has  many  sisters,  a  whole  troop  of  them  ;  and  the  Ice 
Maiden  chose  the  strongest  of  the  many  who  hover  without 
and  within.  These  spirits  sit  on  the  staircase  railing  and 
upon  the  railing  at  the  summit  of  the  tower ;  they  run 
like  squirrels  along  the  rocky  ridge,  they  spring  over 
railing  and  path,  and  tread  the  air  as  a  swimmer  treads 
the  water,  luring  their  victims  forth,  and  hurling  them 
down  into  the  abyss.  Giddiness  and  the  Ice  Maiden  both 
grasp  at  a  man  as  a  polypus  grasps  at  everything  that 
comes  near  it.    And  now  Giddiness  was  to  seize  "upon  Rudy. 

Yes,  but  to  seize  him,'  said  Giddiness,  *  is  more  than 
I  can  do.  The  cat,  that  wretched  creature,  has  taught 
him  her  tricks.  That  child  has  a  particular  power  which 
thrusts  me  away ;  I  am  not  able  to  seize  him,  this  boy, 
when  he  hangs  by  a  bough  over  the  abyss.  How  gladly 
would  I  tickle  the  soles  of  his  feet,  or  thrust  him  head  over 
heels  into  the  air  !     But  I  am  not  able  to  do  it.' 

'We  shall  manage  to  do  it,'  said  the  Ice  Maiden.  *  Thou 
or  I— I  shall  do  it— I !  ' 

'  No,  no  !  '  sounded  a  voice  around  her,  like  the  echo 
of  the  church  bells  among  the  mountains  ;  but  it  was 
a  song;  it  was  the  melting  chorus  of  other  spirits  of 
nature— of  good  affectionate  spirits— the  Daughters  of  the 
bunshine.  These  hover  every  evening  in  a  wreath  about 
the  summits  of  the  mountains  ;  there  they  spread  forth 
their  roseate  wmgs  \vhich  become  more  and  more  fiery  as 
the  sun  sink>   and  gleam  above  the  high  mountains.    The 
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people  call  this  the  '  Alpine  glow  '.  And  then,  when  the 
sun  has  set,  they  retire  into  the  mountain  summits,  into 
the  white  snow,  and  slumber  there  until  the  sun  rises 
again,  when  they  appear  once  more.  They  are  especially 
fond  of  flowers,  butterflies,  and  human  beings ;  and 
among  these  latter  they  had  chosen  Rudy  as  an  especial 
favourite. 

'  You  shall  not  catch  him — ^you  shall  not  have  him/ 
they  said. 

'  I  have  caught  them  larger  and  stronger  than  he,'  said 
the  Ice  Maiden. 

Then  the  Daughters  of  the  Sun  sang  a  song  of  the 
wanderer  whose  mantle  the  storm  carried  away. 

'  The  wind  took  the  covering,  but  not  the  man.  Ye  can 
seize  him,  but  not  hold  him,  ye  children  of  strength.  He 
is  stronger,  he  is  more  spiritual  than  even  we  are.  He  will 
mount  higher  than  the  sim,  our  parent.  He  possesses  the 
magic  word  that  binds  wind  and  water,  so  that  they  must 
serve  him  and  obey  him.  You  will  but  loosen  the  heavy 
oppressive  weight  that  holds  him  down,  and  he  will  rise 
all  the  higher.' 

Gloriously  swelled  the  chorus  that  sounded  like  the 
ringing  of  the  church  bells. 

And  every  morning  the  sunbeams  pierced  through  the 
one  little  window  into  the  grandfather's  house,  and  shone 
upon  the  quiet  child.  The  Daughters  of  the  Sunbeams 
kissed  the  boy  ;  they  wanted  to  niaw  and  remove  the  icy 
kisses  which  the  royal  maiden  of  the  glaciers  had  given 
him  when  he  lay  in  the  lap  of  his  dead  mother  in  the 
deep  ice  cleft,  from  whence  he  had  been  saved  as  if  by 
a  miracle. 


I    » 


n 

The  Journey  to  the  New  Home 

Rudy  was  now  eight  years  old.  His  uncle,  who  dwelt 
beyond  the  mountains  in  the  Rhone  valley,  wished  that 
the  boy  should  come  to  him  to  learn  something  and  get  on 
in  the  world  ;  the  grandfather  saw  the  justice  of  this,  and 
let  the  lad  go. 

Accordingly  Rudy  said  good-bye.    There  were  others 
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besides  his  grandfather  to  whom  he  had  to  say  farewell ; 
and  foremost  came  Ajola,  the  old  dog. 

'  Your  father  was  the  postilion  and  I  was  the  post  dog,* 
said  Ajola  ;    '  we  went  to  and  fro  together ;   and  I  know 
some  dogs  from  beyond  the  mountains,  and  some  people 
too.    I  was  never  much  of  a  talker ;    but  now  that  we 
most  likely  shall  not  be  able  to  talk  much  longer  together, 
I  will  tell  you  a  little  more  than  usual.    I  will  tell  you 
a  story  that  I  have  kept  to  myself  and  ruminated  on  for  a 
long  while.    I  don't  understand  it,  and  you  won't  under- 
stand it,  but  that  does  not  signify :    tins  much  at  least 
I  have  made  out,  that  things  are  not  quite  equally  divided 
in  the  world,  either  for  dogs  or  for  men.    Not  all  are 
destined  to  sit  on  a  lady's  lap  and  to  drink  milk  :  I've  not 
been  accustomed  to  it,  but  I've  seen  one  of  those  little  lap 
dogs,  driving  in  the  coach,  and  taking  up  a  passenger's 
place  in  it;    the  lady,  who  was  its  mistress,  or  whose 
master  it  was,  had  a  little  bottle  of  milk  with  her,  out  of 
which  she  gave  the  dog  a  drink ;    and  she  offered  him 
sweetmeats,  but  he  only  sniffed  at  them,  and  would  not 
even  accept  them,  and  then  she  ate  them  up  herself. 
I  was  running  along  in  the  mud  beside  the  carriage,  as 
hungry  as  a  dog  can  be,  chewing  my  own  thoughts,  that 
this  could  not  be  quite  right ;  but  they  say  a  good  many 
things  are  going  on  that  are  not  quite  right.    Should  you 
like  to  sit  in  a  lady's  lap  and  ride  in  a  coach  ?    I  should 
be  glad  if   you  did.     But  one   can't  manage  that  for 
oneself.     I  nover  could  manage  it,  either  by  barking  or 
howling.' 

These  were  Ajola's  words  ;  and  Rudy  embraced  him 
and  kissed  him  heartily  on  his  wet  nose  ;  then  the  lad  took 
the  Cat  in  his  arms,  but  Puss  struggled,  saying, 

'  You  're  too  strong  for  me,  and  I  don't  like  to  use  my 
claws  against  you  !  Clamber  away  over  the  mountains, 
for  I  have  taught  you  how  to  climb.  Don't  think  that 
vou  can  fall,  and  then  you  will  be  sure  to  maintain  your 
hold.' 

And  so  saying  the  Cat  ran  away,  not  wishing  Rudy  to 
see  that  the  tears  were  in  his  eyes. 

The  Fowls  were  strutting  about  in  the  room.  One  of 
them  had  lost  it«  tail.    A  traveller  who  wanted  to  be  a 
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sportsman  had  shot  the  Fowl's  tail  away,  looking  upon  the 
bird  as  a  bird  of  prey. 

*  Rudy  wants  to  go  across  the  mountains/  said  one  of 
the  Fowls. 

'  He  's  always  in  a  hurry,'  said  the  other,  '  and  I  don't 
hke  sajdng  good-bve.' 

And  with  this  they  both  tripped  away. 

To  the  Goats  he  also  said  farewell;  and  they  bleated 
*  Meek  !  meek  ! '  which  mode  him  feel  very  sorrowful. 

Two  brave  guides  from  the  neighbouihood,  who  wanted 
to  go  across  the  mountains  to  the  other  side  of  the  Gemmi, 
took  him  with  them,  and  he  followed  them  on  foot.  It 
was  a  tough  march  for  such  a  little  fellow,  but  Rudy  was 
a  strong  boy,  and  his  coiirage  never  gave  way. 

The  Swallows  flew  with  them  for  a  little  distance.  '  We 
and  ye  !  we  and  ye  ! '  sang  they.  The  road  led  across  the 
foaming  Liitschine,  which  pours  forth  in  many  little 
streams  from  the  black  cleft  of  the  Grindelwald  glacier 
and  fallen  trunks  of  trees  and  blocks  of  stone  serve  for 
a  bridge.  When  they  had  reached  the  forest  opposite, 
they  began  to  ascend  the  slope  where  the  glacier  had 
slipped  away  from  the  mountain,  and  now  they  strode 
across  and  around  ice  blocks  over  the  glacier.  Rudy  some- 
times  had  alternately  to  crawl  and  to  walk  for  some  dis- 
tance :  his  eyes  gleamed  with  delight,  and  he  trod  so 
firmly  in  his  spiked  climbing-shoes  that  it  seemed  as  if  he 
wished  to  leave  a  trace  behind  him  at  every  footstep. 
The  black  earth  which  the  mountain  stream  had  strewn 
over  the  glacier  gave  the  great  mass  a  swarthy  look,  but 
the  bluish-green  glassy  ice  nevertheless  peered  through. 
They  had  to  make  circuits  round  the  numerous  little  lakes 
which  had  formed  among  the  great  blocks  of  ice,  and  now 
and  then  they  passed  close  to  a  great  stone  that  lay  totter- 
ing on  the  edge  of  a  crack  in  the  ice,  and  sometimes  the 
stone  would  overbalance,  and  roll  crashing  down,  and 
a  hollow  echo  sounded  forth  from  the  deep  dark  fissures 
in  the  glacier. 

Thus  they  continued  climbmg.  The  glacier  itself  ex- 
tended upwards  like  a  mighty  river  of  piled-up  ice  masses, 
shut  in  by  steep  rocks.  Rudy  thought  for  a  moment  of 
the  tale  they  had  t^ld  him,  how  he  and  his  mother  had 
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lain  in  one  of  these  deep,  cold-breathing  fissures  ;  but  soon 

all  such  thoughts  vanished  from  him,  and  the  tale  seemed 

to  him  only  like  many  others  of  the  same  kind  which  he 

had  heard.    Now  and  then,  when  the  men  thought  the 

way  too  toilsome  for  the  little  lad,  they  would  reach  him 

a  hand  ;    but-  he  did  not  grow  tired,  and  stood  on  the 

smooth  ice  as  safely  as  a  chamois.    Now  they  stepped  on 

the  face  of  the  rock,  and  strode  on  among  the  rugged 

stones  ;  sometimes,  again,  they  marcb-d  among  the  pine 

trees,  and  then  over  the  pasture  grounds,  ever  seeing  new 

and  changing  landscapes.    Around  them  rose  snow-clad 

mountains,  whose  names  the  '  Jungfrau  ',  the  *  Monch  ' 

the    Eiger ',  were  known  to  every  child,  and  consequently 

to  Rudy  too.    Rudy  had  never  yet  been  so  high  ;  he  had 

never  yet  stepped  on  the  outspread  sea  of  snow  :  here  it 

lay  with  Its  motionless  snowy  billows,  from  which  the  wind 

every  now  and  then  blew  off  a  flake,  as  it  blows  the  foam 

from  the  waves  of  the  sea.    The  glaciers  stand  here,  so  to 

speak  ^nd  in  hand ;  each  one  is  a  glass  palace  for  the 

Ice  Maiden,  whose  might  and  whose  desire  it  is  to  catch 

and  to  bury.    The  sun  shone  warm,  the  snow  was  dazziingly 

vhite  and  seemed  strewn  with  bluish  sparkling  diamonds 

Numberless  insects,  especially  butterflies  and  bees,  lay  dead 

upon  the  snow  ;  they  had  ventured  too  high,  or  the  wind 

bad  earned  them  up  until  they  perished  in  the  frosty  air. 

Above  the  Wetterhom  hung,  like  a  bundle  of  fine  black 

wool,  a  threatening  cloud  ;  it  bowed  down,  teeming  with 

the  weight  It  bore,  the  weight  of  a  whirlwind,  irresistible 

when  once  It  bursts  forth.    The  impressions  of  this  whole 

journey— the  night  encampment  in  these  lofty  regions,  the 

further  walk,  the  deep  rocky  chasms,  where  the  water  has 

pierced  through  the  blocks  of  stone  by  a  labour,  at  the 

thought  of  whose  duration  the  mind  stands  still— all  this 

was  indehbly  impressed  upon  Rudy's  recollection. 

A  deserted  stone  building  beyond  the  snow  sea  offered 
them  a  shelter  for  the  night.  Here  they  found  fuel  and 
pine  branches,  and  soon  a  fire  was  kindled,  and  the  bed 
arranged  for  the  night  as  comfortably  as  possible.  Then 
tbe  men  seated  themselves  round  the  fire,  smoked  their 
pipes,  and  drank  the  warm  refreshing  drink  they  had 
prepared  for  themselves.    Rudy  received  his  share  of  the 
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supper;  and  then  the  men  began  tellmg  stories  of  the 
mysterious  beings  of  the  Alpine  land  :  of  the  strange 
gigantic  serpents  that  lay  coiled  in  the  deep  lakes  ;  of  the 
marvellous  company  of  spirits  that  had  been  known  to 
carry  sleeping  men  by  night  through  the  air  to  the  wonder- 
ful floating  city,  Venice  ;  of  the  wild  shepherd  who  drove 
his  black  sheep  across  the  mountain  pastures,  and  how, 
though  no  man  had  seen  him,  the  sound  of  the  bell  and  the 
ghostly  bleating  of  the  flock  had  been  heard  by  many. 
Rudy  listened  attentively,  but  without  any  feeling  of  fear, 
foi  he  knew  not  what  fear  meant ;  and  while  he  listened 
he  seemed  to  hear  the  hollow,  unearthly  bleating  and 
lowing ;  and  it  became  more  and  more  audible,  so  that 
presently  the  men  heard  it  too,  and  stopped  in  their  talk 
to  listen,  and  told  Rudy  he  must  not  go  to  sleep. 

It  was  a  •  Fohn  ',  the^  mighty  whirlwind  that  hurls  itself 
from  the  mountains  into  the  valley,  cracking  the  trees  in 
its  strength  as  if  they  were  feeble  reeds,  and  carrying  the 
wooden  houses  from  one  bank  of  a  river  to  the  other  as  we 
move  the  figures  on  a  chessboard. 

After  the  lapse  of  about  an  hour,  they  told  Rudy  it  was 
all  over,  and  he  might  go  to  sleep  ;  and  tired  out  with  his 
long  march,  he  went  to  sleep  i.  j  at  the  word  of  command. 

Very  early  next  morning  they  resumed  their  journey. 
This  day  the  sun  shone  on  new  mountains  for  Rudy,  on 
fresh  glaciers  and  new  fields  of  snow :  they  had  entered 
the  Canton  of  Wallis,  and  had  proceeded  beyond  the  ridge 
which  could  be  seen  from  the  Grindelwald  ;  but  they  were 
still  far  from  the  new  home.  Other  chasms  came  in  view, 
new  valleys,  forests,  and  mountain  paths,  and  new  houses 
also  came  into  view,  and  other  people.  But  what  strange- 
looking  people  were  these  !  They  were  deformed,  and  had 
fat,  sallow  faces  ;  and  from  their  necks  hung  heavy,  ugly 
lumps  of  flesh,  like  bags  :  they  were  critins,  dragging 
themselves  languidly  along,  and  looking  at  the  strangers 
with  stupid  eyes  ;  the  women  especially  were  hideous  in 
appearance.    Were  the  people  in  his  new  home  like  these  1 
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III 

Uncle 
ITiank  Heaven  !  the  people  in  the  house  of  Rudy's 
uncle,  where  the  boy  was  now  to  live,  looked  like  those  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  see  ;  only  one  of  them  was  a 
trii^n,  a  poor  idiotic  lad,  one  of  those  pitiable  creatures 
who  wander  in  their  loneliness  from  house  to  house  in  the 
Canton  of  Wallis,  staying  a  couple  of  months  with  each 
family.  Poor  Saperli  happened  to  be  at  Rudy's  uncle's 
when  the  boy  arrived. 

Uncle  waa  still  a  stalwart  huntsman,  and,  moreover 
understood  the  craft  of  tub-making  ;  his  wife  was  a  little 
hvely  woman  with  a  face  like  a  bird's.    She  had  eyes  Hke 
an  eagle,  and  her  neck  was  covered  with  a  fluffy  down 

Eveiything  here  was  new  to  Rudy— costume,  manners, 
and  habits,  and  even  the  language ;  but  to  the  latter  the 
child  s  ear  would  soon  adapt  itself.  There  was  an  appear- 
ance of  wealth  here,  compared  with  grandfather's  dwelling 
The  rooni  waa  larger,  the  walls  were  ornamented  with 
chamois  horns,  among  which  hung  polished  rifles,  and 
over  the  door  was  a  picture  of  the  Madonna,  with  fresh 
Alpme  roses  and  a  lamp  burning  in  iront  of  it. 

Ab  ah»ady  stated,  uncle  was  one  of  the  best  chamois 
Hunters  in  the  whole  country,  and  one  of  the  most  trusted 
gmd^.  In  this  household  Rudy  was  now  to  become  the 
pet  child.  There  was  one  pet  here  akeady  in  the  person 
of  an  old  bUnd  and  deaf  hound,  who  no  longer  went  out 
hunting  as  he  had  been  used  to  do ;  but  his  good  qualities 
of  former  days  had  noc  been  forgotten,  and  therefore  he 
was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  family  and  carefully  tended. 
Kudy  stroked  the  dog,  who,  however,  was  not  willing  to 
make  acquaintance  with  a  stranger ;  but  Rudy  did  not 
long  remain  a  stranger  in  that  house. 

'  It  is  not  bad  living,  here  in  the  Canton  of  Wallis,'  said 
Uncle  ;  and  we  have  chamois  here,  who  don't  die  out  so 
quickly  as  the  steinbock  ;  and  it  is  much  better  here  now 
tnan  in  former  days.  They  may  say  what  they  like  in 
honour  of  the  old  times,  but  ours  are  better,  after  all  • 
the  bag  has  been  opened,  and  a  fresh  wind  blows  through 
our  sequestered  valley.    Something  better  always  comes 
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up  when  the  old  is  worn  out,'  he  continued.  And  when 
uncle  was  in  a  very  communicative  mood,  he  would  tell 
of  his  youthful  years,  and  of  still  earlier  times,  the  strong 
times  of  his  father,  when  Wallis  was,  as  he  expressed  it, 
a  closed  bag,  full  of  sick  people  and  miserable  critina. 

*  But  the  French  soldiers  came  in,'  he  said,  '  and  they  were 
the  proper  doctors,  for  they  killed  the  disease  at  once,  and 
they  killed  the  people  who  had  it  too.  They  knew  all 
about  fighting,  did  the  French,  and  they  could  fight  in 
more  than  one  way.  Their  girls  could  make  conquests 
too,'  and  then  uncle  would  laugh  and  nod  to  his  wife,  who 
was  a  Frenchwoman  by  birth.  '  The  French  hammered 
away  at  our  stones  in  famous  style  !  They  hammered  the 
Simplon  road  through  the  rocks — such  a  road  that  I  can 
now  say  to  a  child  of  three  years,  "  Go  to  Italy,  only  keep 
to  the  high  road,"  and  the  child  will  arrive  safely  in  Italy 
if  it  does  not  stray  from  the  road.' 

And  then  uncle  would  sing  a  French  song,  and  cry 

*  Hurrah  for  Napoleon  Bonaparte  ! ' 

Here  Eudy  for  the  first  timo  heard  them  tell  of  France 
and  Lyons,  the  great  town  on  the  Rhone,  where  his  uncle 
had  been. 

Not  many  years  were  to  elapse  before  Rudy  should 
become  an  expert  chamois  hunter ;  his  uncle  said  he  had  the 
stuff  for  it  in  him,  and  accordingly  taught  him  to  handle 
a  rifle,  to  take  aim,  and  shoot ;  and  in  the  hunting  season 
he  took  the  lad  with  him  into  the  mountains  and  let  him 
drink  the  warm  blood  of  the  chamois,  which  cures  the 
huntsman  of  giddiness  ;  he  also  taught  him  to  judge  of 
the  various  times  when  the  avalanches  would  roll  down 
the  mountains,  at  noon  or  at  evening,  according  as  the 
sunbeams  had  shone  upon  the  place  ;  he  taught  him  to 
notice  the  way  the  chamois  sprang,  that  Rudy  might 
learn  to  come  down  firmly  on  his  feet ;  and  told  him  that 
where  the  rocky  cleft  gave  no  support  for  the  foot,  a  man 
must  cling  by  his  elbows,  hips,  and  legs,  and  that  even  the 
neck  could  be  used  as  a  support  in  case  of  need.  The 
chamois  were  clever,  he  said — they  posted  sentinels  ;  but 
the  hunter  should  be  more  clever  still — keep  out  of  the  line 
of  scent,  and  lead  them  astray  ;  and  one  day  when  Rudy 
was  out  hunting  with  uncle,  the  latter  hung  his  coat  and 
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hat  on  the  alpenstock,  and  the  chamois  took  the  coat  for 
a  man. 

The  rocky  path  was  narrow  ;  it  was,  properly  speaking 
not  a  path  at  all^  but  merely  a  narrow  shelf  beside  the 
yawmng  abyss  The  snow  that  lay  here  was  half  thawed 
the  stone  cnimbled  beneath  the  tread,  and  therefore  uncle 
laid  himself  down  and  crept  forward.  Every  fragment 
that  crumbled  away  from  the  rock  fell  down,  jumping  and 
rolhM  from  one  ledge  of  rock  to  another  until  it  wa!  lost 
to  sight  m  the  darkness  below.  About  a  hundred  paces 
behind  his  uncle,  stood  Rudy,  on  a  firm  projectinfpoiK 

A  \1r  ^^:^  i^  '^*^"''  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^'  vultu^  dreling 
nfi^^  A  I  T  ,¥!®"^«  over  uncle,  whom  it  evidently 
intended  to  hurl  into  the  abyss  with  a  blow  of  its  win»f 
that  It  niight  make  a  prey  of  him.  Uncle's  whole  attenSfn 
was  absorbed  by  the  chamois,  which  was  to  be  seen  with 
ite  young  one,  on  the  other  side  of  the  cleft.    rX'  Spt 

to  dT«nH  '^'  5i^- ,  ^"  ^I""  ^^^*  *t«  ^ture  intended 
to  do,  and  accordingly  stood  with  his  rifle  ready  to  fire  • 
when  suddenly  the  chamois  leaped  up :  LdrLl,^d 
the  creature  fell  pierced  by  the  deaSy  bullet ;  but  the 
young  one  sprang  away  as  if  it  had  been  accustomed  all  Ss 

the^^hfT^^^"'-  Startled  by  the  sound  of  Serifl^ 
the  great  bud  soared  away  m  another  direction,  and  uncle 

heard  a  pecuhar  noise  not  far  from  them ;  they  looS 
around,  and  there  on  the  decUvity  of  the  mo^ta^  the 
snowy  covering  suddenly  rose,  and  began  toTZTnp  and 
doym,  hke  a  piece  of  Imen  stretehed  on  a  field  whenX 
wind  passes  beneath  it.  The  snow  waves,  which  had  been 
smooth  and  hard  as  marble  slabs,  now  broke  tTpieceT 
and  the  roar  of  waters  sounded  like  rumbling  thunde?' 
An  avalanche  was  fallmg,  not  over  Rudy  and  Lcle  but* 
near  where  they  stood,  not  at  all  far  from  them  ' 

stren^h.'  ^^  '  '  °"^  ''°''^^'  *  ^""^^  ^^'*  ^'^*^  ^"  y«»r 

c}^t^f^'  ''^''^  *\^>^  *^^^  "^  *^^  "^^"'^t  tree.    Uncle 
clambered  up  above  him,  and  the  avalanche  roUed  past, 
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many  feet  from  them  ;  but  the  concussion  of  the  air,  the 
stormy  wings  of  the  avalanche,  broke  trees  and  shrubs  all 
around  as  if  they  had  been  frail  reeds,  and  scattered  the 
fragments  headlong  down.  Rudy  lay  crouched  upon  the 
earth,  the  trunk  of  the  tree  to  which  he  clung  was  split 
through,  and  the  orown  hurled  far  away  ;  and  there  among 
the  broken  branch<)s  lay  imcle,  with  his  head  shattered  : 
his  hand  was  still  warm,  but  his  face  could  no  longer  be 
recognized.  Rudy  stood  by  him  pale  and  trembling ;  it 
was  the  first  fright  of  his  life — the  first  time  he  felt  a 
shudder  run  through  him. 

Late  at  night  he  brought  the  sorrowful  news  into  his 
home,  whioh  was  now  a  ho\ise  of  mourning.  The  wife 
could  find  no  words,  no  tears  for  her  grief  ;  at  last,  when 
the  corpse  was  brought  home,  her  sorrow  found  utterance. 
The  poor  cretin  crept  into  his  bed,  and  was  not  seen  during 
the  whole  of  the  next  day ;  but  at  last,  towards  evening, 
he  stole  up  to  Rudy. 

*  Write  a  letter  for  me,'  he  said.  '  Saperli  can't  write, 
but  Saperli  can  carry  the  letter  to  the  post.' 

'  A  letter  from  you  ? '  asked  Rudy.    *  And  to  whom  ? ' 

'  To  the  Lord.' 

'  To  wfumi  do  you  say  ?  ' 

And  the  simpleton,  as  they  called  the  critin,  looked  at 
Rudy  with  a  moving  glance,  folded  his  hands,  and  said 
solemnly  and  slowly, 

*  To  the  Saviour  !  Saperli  will  send  Him  a  letter,  and 
beg  that  Saperli  may  lie  dead,  and  not  the  man  in  the 
house  here.' 

Rudy  pressed  his  hand,  and  said, 

'  The  letter  would  not  arrive,  and  it  cannot  restore  him 
to  us.' 

But  it  was  very  difficult  to  make  poor  Saperli  believe 
that  this  was  imx)ossible. 

'  Now  thou  art  the  prop  of  this  house,'  said  the  widow  ; 
and  Rudy  became  that. 
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IV 

Babette 
Who  is  the  best  marksman  in  the  Canton  of  Wallis  ? 
The  chamois  knew  well  enough,  and  said  to  each  other 

•  Beware  of  Rudy.'    Who  is  the  handsomest  marksman  « 

•  Why,  Rudy,'  said  the  girls ;  but  they  did  not  add, '  Beware 
^         of  Rudy.'    Nor  did  even  the  grave  mothers  pronounce 

such  a  warmng,  for  Rudy  nodded  at  them  just  as  kindly 
as  at  the  young  maidens.  How  quick  and  merry  he  was  » 
His  cheeks  were  browned,  his  teeth  regular  and  white,  and 
his  eyes  black  and  shinmg  ;  he  was  a  handsome  lad,  and 
only  twenty  years  old.  The  icy  water  could  not  harm 
him  when  ho  swam ;  he  could  turn  and  twist  in  the  water 
like  a  fish,  and  climb  better  than  any  man  in  the  moun- 
tarns;  he  could  cling  like  a  snail  to  the  rocky  ledge  for  he 
had  good  sinews  and  muscles  of  his  own  ;  and  he  showed 
that  in  his  power  of  jumping,  an  art  he  had  learned  first 
from  the  Cat  and  afterwards  from  the  goats.  Rudy  was 
the  safest  guide  to  whom  any  man  could  trust  himself 
and  might  have  amassed  a  fortune  in  that  calling  •  his 
uncte  had  also  taught  him  the  craft  of  tub-making ;'  but 
he  did  not  take  to  that  occupation,  preferring  chamois 
hunting,  which  also  brought  in  money.  Rudy  was  what 
might  be  called  a  good  match,  if  he  did  not  look  higher 
than  his  station.  And  he  was  such  a  dancer  that  the 
girls  dreamed  of  him,  and  indeed  more  than  one  of  them 
carried  the  thought  of  him  into  her  waking  hours. 

'  He  kissed  me  once  at  the  dance  ! '  said  the  school- 
master's daughter  Annette  to  her  dearest  girl-friend  ;  but 
she  should  not  have  said  that,  even  to  her  dearest  friend 
A  secret  of  that  kind  is  hard  to  keep— it  is  like  sand  iii 
a  sieve,  sure  to  run  out ;  and  soon  it  was  known  that  Rudy 
honest  lad  though  he  was,  kissed  his  partner  in  the  dance  ; 
and  yet  he  had  not  kissed  the  one  whom  he  would  have 
liked  best  of  all  to  kiss. 

'  Yes,'  said  an  old  hunter,  '  he  has  kissed  Annette.  He 
has  begun  with  A,  and  will  kiss  his  way  through  the  whole 
alphabet.' 

A  kiss  at  the  dance  was  all  that  the  busy  tongues  could' 
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•ay  against  him  until  now:    he  had  certainly  kissed 
Annette,  but  she  was  not  the  beloved  one  of  his  heart. 

Down  in  the  valley  near  Bex,  among  the  great  walnut 
trees,  by  a  little  brawling  mountain  stream,  lived  t^  rich 
miller.  The  dwellmg-house  was  a  great  building,  three 
stories  high,  with  little  towers,  roofed  with  planks  and 
covered  with  plates  of  metal  that  shone  in  the  sunlight 
and  in  the  moonlight ;  the  principal  tower  was  surmounted 
by  a  weather-vane,  a  flashing  arrow  that  had  pierced  an 
apple— an  emblem  of  Toll's  famous  feat.  The  mill  looked 
pleasant  and  comfortable,  and  could  be  easily  drawn  and 
described  ;  but  the  miller's  daughter  could  neither  be 
drawn  nor  described— «>,  at  least,  Rudy  would  have  said  ; 
and  yet  she  was  portrayed  in  his  heart,  where  her  eyes' 
gleamed  so  brightly  that  they  had  lighted  up  a  fire.  This 
had  burst  out  quite  suddenly,  as  other  fires  break  forth  • 
and  the  strangest  thing  of  all  was,  that  the  miller's  daughter,' 
pretty  Babette,  had  no  idea  of  the  conquest  she  had  made| 
for  she  and  Budy  had  never  exchanged  a  word  together.  * 

The  miller  was  rich,  and  this  wealth  of  his  made  Babette 
very  difficult  to  get  at.  But  nothing  is  so  high  that  it  may 
not  be  reached  if  a  man  will  but  climb  ;  and  he  will  not 
fall  if  he  is  not  afraid  of  fallmg.  That  waa  a  lesson  Rudy 
had  brought  from  his  first  home. 

Now  it  happened  that  on  one  occasion  Rudy  had  some 
business  to  do  in  Bex.  It  was  quite  a  journey  thither, 
for  in  those  days  the  railway  had  not  yet  been  completed! 
From  the  Rhone  glacier,  along  the  foot  of  the  Simplon, 
away  among  many  changing  mountain  heights,  the  proud 
valley  of  Wallis  extends,  with  its  mighty  river  the  Rhone 
which  often  overflows  its  banks  and  rushes  across  the  fields 
and  high  roads,  carrying  destruction  with  it.  Between 
the  little  towns  of  Sion  and  St.  Maurice  the  valley  makes 
a  bend,  like  an  elbow,  and  becomes  so  narrow  below 
St.  Maurice  that  it  only  affords  room  for  the  bed  of  the 
river  and  a  narrow  road.  An  old  tower  here  stands  as 
a  sentinel  at  the  boundary  of  the  Canton  of  Wallis,  which 
ends  here.  The  tower  looks  across  over  the  stone  bridgi- 
at  the  toll-house  on  the  opposite  side.  There  commences 
the  Canton  of  Waud,  and  at  a  little  distance  is  the  first 
town  of  that  Canton,  Bex.    At  every  step  the  signs  of 
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fertility  and  plenty  increase,  and  the  traveller  aeems  to  be 
joumeving  through  a  garden  of  walnut  trees  and  chest- 
nuts ;  here  and  there  cypresses  appear,  and  blooming  pome- 
granates ;    and  the  climate  has  the  southern  warmth  of 

Rudy  duly  arrived  in  Bex,  and  concluded  his  business 
there  ;  then  he  took  a  turn  in  the  town  ;  but  not  even 
a  miller's  lad,  much  less  Babette,  did  he  see  there.  That 
was  not  as  it  should  be. 

Evemnff  came  on  ;   the  air  was  fuU  of  the  fragrance  of 

the  wild  thyme  and  of  the  blooming  lime  trees  ;  a  gleaming 

bluish  veil  seemed  to  hang  over  the  green  mountains  •  far 

around  reigned  a  silence— -not  the  silence  of  sleep  or  of 

death,  but  a  stiUness  as  if  all  nature  held  its  breath,  as  if  it 

were  waiting  to  have  its  picture  photographed  upon  the 

blue  sky.    Here  and  there  among  the  trees  on  the  green 

meadows  stood  long  poles,  supporting  the  telegraph  wires 

that  had  been  drawn  through  the  quiet  valley ;   against 

one  of  these  leaned  an  object,  so  motionless  that  it  might 

have  been  taken  for  the  trunk  of  a  tree  ;  but  it  was  Rudy 

who  stood  as  quiet  and  motionless  as  aU  nature  around 

him.    He  did  not  sleep,  nor  was  he  dead  by  any  means  ; 

but  just  as  the  records  of  great  events  sometimes  fly  alone 

the  telegraph— me  si  jes  of  vital  importance  to  those  whom 

they  concern   while  the  wire  gives  no  sign,  by  sound  or 

movement,  of  what  is  passing  over  it— so  there  was  passing 

through  the  mind  of  Rudy  a  thought  which  was  to  be  the 

Imppmess  of  his  whole  life  and  his  one  absorbing  idea  from 

that  moment,    ffis  ^^yes  were  fixed  on  one  point— on  a 

light  that  gleamed  out  among  the  trees  from  the  chamber 

of  the  miller  where  Babette  dwelt.    So  motionless  did 

Kudy  stand  here,  one  might  have  thought  he  was  taking 

aim  at  a  chamois,  a  creature  which  sometimes  stands  as  if 

carved  out  of  the  rock,  till  suddenly,  if  a  stone  should  roll 

down,  It  spnngs  away  in  a  headlong  career.    And  some- 

thing  of  this  kind  happened  to  Rudy— suddenly  a  thought 

rolled  into  his  mind.  ^ 

•  Never  falter  ! '  he  cried.  '  Pay  a  visit  to  the  mill,  say 
god  evemng  to  the  miller  and  good  evening  to  Babetto. 
He  does  not  fall  who  is  not  afraid  of  falling.  Babette  must 
see  me,  sooner  or  later,  if  I  am  to  be  her  husband  ' 
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And  Rudy  laughed   ic ;  he  was  of  good  courage,  and  he 

strode  away  toT.a;-ds  ihe  nill.    He  knew  what  he  wanted  • 

he  wanted  to  h  v  o  Bohjtte  ' 

The  river,  with  H^  yv  (owiah  Led,  foam6d  along,  and  the 

willows  and  limr  trees  hung  over  the  hurrying  waters: 

Rudy  strode  alon^  the  p,M^      But,  as  the  children's  song 

has  it :  * 

Nobodv  was  at  home  to  jqreet  him, 

Only  t)ic  house  cat  came  to  meet  him. 

The  house  cat  stood  on  the  step  and  said  'Miaou  ',  and 
arched  her  back  ;  but  Rudy  paid  no  attention  to  this 
addresw.  He  knocked,  but  no  one  heard  him,  no  <  ie 
opened  the  door  to  him.  '  Miaou  ! '  said  the  cat.  If  Rud y 
had  been  still  a  child,  he  would  have  understood  her  lan- 
guage, and  have  known  that  the  c.it  was  saying  'There 's 
nobody  at  home  here  !  '  but  now  he  must  fain  go  over 
to  the  miU  to  make  inquiries,  and  there  he  heard  the  news 
that  the  miller  had  gone  far  away  to  Interlaken,  and 
itebette  with  him :  a  great  shooting  match  was  to  come 
ott  there ;  it  wouA  begin  to-morrr  w,  and  last  a  full  Wf  k 
and  ,  jople  from  all  the  German  Cantons  were  to  be  pros  at 
at  it.  '^ 

Poor  Rudy !  he  might  be  said  to  have  chosen  an  unhic  icy 
day  for  his  visit  to  Bex,  and  now  he  might  go  home  He 
turned  about  accordingly,  and  marched  ovei  St.  Maurice 
and  Sion  towards  ms  own  valley  an^  ihe  mountains  of  his 
home  ;  but  he  was  not  discouraged.  When  the  sun  i<  o 
next  morning  his  good  humour  akeadv  stood  high  for  st 
had  never  set.  ' 

'  Babette  is  at  Interlaken,  many      .ys'  ioumey  from 
here,    he  said  to  himself.     '  It  is  a  h    t'  way  thith  r    ? 
man  travels  along  the  broad  high  road,  but  it  is     at 
far  if  one  takes  the  ^hmrt  cut  \cross  ^he  mountains  a  d  t 
chamois  hunter's  path  is  straight  forw  rd      I'vf  beei   ^h 
way  already :   yonder  is  my  early  home,  whei^  I  livei 
a  child  m  grandfathf r's  house,  and    here's  s   s^ootj 
match  at  Interlaken.    I'll  be  there  ' 
shot ;    and  I'll  be  with  Babette  toe 
made  her  acquaintance.* 

With  a  light  knapsack  containing  h 
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Rudy  motm?  d  th.  hill  bv  ^'-e  short  cat,  whicn  was,  never- 
theless, toler  hly  lonij;   bu.  th*  shooting  match  had  onlv 


b'^RUii  that  day,  en 
they  had  told  him  ♦ 
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could  be  se*  n.     Rudy  knew  every  peak 

-aight  tov      8  the  Schreckhom,  that  rai^ 
p*  *'dered,  gii  ay  finger  up  into  the  blue  air. 

i,  last  hf  rad  crossed  the  ridge.    The  gr 
sloped  -own  towrrds  the  valley  of  his  old  home 
was  ligl     a  d  his      irits  were  light.    Mountain  ?* 
bloomea         with    ordure  and  with  flowers,  and  .u.  «.»x. 
vva^.  filled   uith  tl      feeling  of  youth,  that  recks  not  of 
coiimg  aire  or  of  death.    To  live,  to  conquer,  to  enjoy. 
tn     as  a  bird!— and  light  as  a  bird  he  felt.    And  the 

'Tm^^'^^i^^ Tx^P*^*  J"""'  ^""^  ««''-'  *»  t^^^y  liad  sang  in  hi« 
childhood,  We  and  ye  I  we  &nn  ye  ! '  and  all  seemed  joy 
and  1    >id  motion.  "•  "^ 

Bel  ^   the  summer-ffreen  meadow,  studded  with 

brown  Kien  houses,  with  the  Ltitschine  rushing  and 
humming  among  tl  em.  He  saw  the  glacier  with  the  grass- 
green  borders  ana  the  clouded  snow;  he  looked  into  the 
deep  crevasses,  and  beheld  the  upper  and  the  lower  glacier. 
Ihe  church  bells  sounded  across  to  him,  as  if  they  were 
nnging  to  welcome  him  into  the  valley  of  home  ;  and  his 
^^1?.*  .-^^^T^'  and  swelled  so,  that  for  a  moment 
Babette  entirely  disappeared,  so  large  did  his  heart  become, 
and  so  full  of  recollections. 

He  went  along  again,  up  on  the  mountam  where  he  had 
stood  as  a  child  with  other  little  children,  offering  carved 
houses  for  sale.  There  among  the  pine  trees  stood  the 
hoiwe  of  his  grandfather  ;  but  ntrangers  mhabited  it  now. 
Children  came  rumung  along  the  road  towards  him  to  sell 
their  wares,  and  one  of  them  offered  him  an  Alpine  rose 
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which  Bndy  looked  upon  as  a  good  omen,  and  thought  of 
Babette.  Soon  he  had  crossed  the  bridge  where  the  two 
branches  of  the  Ltitschine  join  ;  the  woods  became  thicker 
here  and  the  walnut  trees  gave  a  friendly  shade.  Now 
he  saw  the  waving  flags,  the  flags  with  the  white  cross  in 
a  red  field,  the  national  emblem  of  the  Switzer  and  the 
Dane,  and  Interlaken  lay  before  him. 

This  was  certainly  a  town  without  equal,  according  to 
Rudy's  estimate.    It  was  a  little  Swiss  town  in  its  Sunday 
dress.    It  did  not  look  like  other  places,  a  heavy  mass  of 
stone  houses,  dismal  and  pretentious ;  no.  here  the  wooden 
houses  looked  as  if  they  had  run  down  into  the  valley 
from  the  hills,  and  placed  themselves  in  a  row  beside  the 
clear  river  that  ran  so  gaily  by ;  they  were  a  little  out  of 
order,  but  nevertheless  they  formed  a  kind  of  street; 
and  the  prettiest  of  all  the  streets  was  one  that  had  grown 
up  since  Rudy  had  been  here  in  his  boyish  days ;  and  it 
looked  to  him  as  if  it  had  been  built  of  all  the  natty  little 
houses  his  grandfather  had  carved,  and  which  used  to  be 
kept  in  the  cupboard  of  the  old  house.    A  whole  row  of 
such  houses  seemed  to  have  grown  up  here  like  strong 
chestnut  trees ;   each  of  them  was  called  an  hotel,  and 
had  carved  work  on  the  windows  and  doors,  and  a  pro- 
jecting roof,  prettily  and  tastefully  built,  and  in  front  of 
each  was  a  garden  separating  it  from  the  broad  mac- 
adamized road.     The  houses  only  stood  on  one  side  of  the 
road,  so  that  they  did  not  hide  the  fresh  green  pastures, 
in  which  the  cows  were  walking  about  with  bells  round 
their  necks  like  those  which  sound  upon  the  lofty  Alps. 
The  pasture  was  surrounded  by  high  mountains,  which 
seemed  to  have  stepped  aside  in  the  middle,  so  that  the 
sparkling  snow-covered  mountain,  the   '  Jungfrau  *,  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  the  Swiss  peaks,  could  be  plainly  seen. 
What  a  number  of  richly  dressed  ladies  and  gentlemen 
from  foreign  lands  !    what  a  crowd  of  people  from  the 
various   Cantons !    Every  marksman   wore   his   number 
displayed  in  a  wreath  round  his  hat.    There  was  music 
and  singing,  barrel  organs  and  trumpts,  bustle  and  noise. 
Houses  and  bridges  were  adorned  with  verses  and  eiiblems ; 
flags  and  banners  were  waving ;  the  rifles  cracked  merrily 
now  and  again  ;  and  in  Rudy's  ears  the  sound  of  the  shots 
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was  the  sweetest  music ;  and  in  the  bustle  and  tumult  he  had 
quite  forgotten  Babette,  for  whose  sake  he  had  come. 

And  now  the  marksmen  went  crowding  to  shoot  at  the 
target.  Rudy  soon  took  up  his  station  among  them,  and 
proved  to  be  the  most  skilful  and  the  most  fortunate  of 
all — each  time  his  bullet  struck  the  black  spot  in  the  centre 
of  the  target. 

'  Who  may  that  stranger,  that  young  marksman  be  ?  ' 
asked  many  of  the  bystanders.  '  He  speaks  the  French 
they  talk  in  the  Canton  of  Wallis.' 

'He  can  also  make  himself  well  understood  in  our 
German,'  said  others. 

'They  sav  he  lived  as  a  child  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Grindelwald,'  observed  one  of  the  marksmen. 

And  he  was  full  of  life,  this  stranger  youth.  His  eyes 
gleamed,  and  his  glance  and  his  arm  were  sure,  and  that 
IS  why  he  hit  the  mark  so  well.  Fortune  gives  courage, 
but  Rudy  had  courage  enough  of  his  own.  He  had  soon 
assembled  a  circle  of  friends  round  him,  who  paid  him 
honour,  and  showed  respect  for  him  ;  and  Babette  was 
almost  forgotten  for  the  moment.  Then  suddenly  a  heavy 
hand  clapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  a  deep  voice 
addressed  him  in  the  French  tongue  : 

'  You're  from  the  Canton  of  Wallis  ? ' 

Rud^  turned  round,  and  saw  a  red  good-humoured  face, 
belonging  to  a  portly  person.  The  speaker  was  the  rich 
miller  of  Bex ;  and  his  broad  body  almost  eclipsed  the 
pretty  delicate  Babette,  who,  however,  soon  peeped  forth 
from  behind  him  with  her  bright  dark  eyes.  It  pleased 
the  rich  miller  that  a  marksman  from  his  Canton  should 
have  shot  best,  and  have  won  respect  from  all  present. 
Well,  Rudy  was  certainly  a  fortunate  youth,  for  the  person 
for  whose  sake  he  had  come,  but  whom  he  had  forgotten 
after  his  arrival,  now  came  to  seek  him  out. 

When  fellow  countrjrmen  meet  at  a  long  distance  from 
home,  they  are  certain  to  converse  and  to  make  acquain- 
tance with  one  another.  By  virtue  of  his  good  shooting, 
Rudy  had  become  the  first  at  the  marksmen's  meeting, 
just  as  the  miller  was  the  first  at  home  in  Bex  on  the 
strength  of  his  money  and  his  good  mill ;  and  so  the  two 
men  shook  hands,  a  thing  they  had  never  done  before ; 
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Babette  also  held  out  her  hand  frankly  to  Rudy,  who 
pressed  it  so  warmly  and  gave  her  such  an  earnest  look 
that  she  blushed  crimson  to  the  roots  of  her  hair. 

The  miller  talked  of  the  long  distance  they  had  come, 
and  of  the  many  huge  towns  they  had  seen  ;  according  to 
his  idea,  they  had  made  quite  a  long  journey  of  it,  having 
travelled  by  railway,  steamboat,  and  diligence. 

'  I  came  the  shortest  way,'  observed  Rudy.  '  I  walked 
across  the  mountains.  No  road  is  so  high  but  a  man  may 
get  over  it.' 

And  break  his  neck,'  quoth  the  miller.  '  You  look  just 
the  fellow  to  break  your  neck  one  of  these  days,  so  bold 
as  you  are,  too.' 

*  Oh,  a  man  does  not  fall  unless  he  is  afraid  of  falling ' 
observed  Rudy. 

The  relatives  of  the  miller  in  Interlaken,  at  whose  house 
he  and  Babette  were  staying,  invited  Rudy  to  visit  them, 
since  he  belonged  to  the  same  Canton  as  the  rich  miller. 
That  was  a  good  offer  for  Rudy.  Fortune  was  fa-  curable 
to  him,  as  she  always  is  to  any  one  who  seeks  to  win  by  his 
own  energy,  and  remembers  that  '  Providence  provides  us 
with  nutf ,  but  leaves  us  to  crack  them '. 

Rudy  sat  among  the  miller's  ielatives  like  one  of  the 
family.  A  glass  was  emptied  to  the  health  of  the  best 
marksman,  and  Babette  clinked  her  glass  with  the  rest, 
and  Rudy  returned  thanks  for  the  toast. 

Towards  evening  they  all  took  a  walk  on  the  pretty  road 
by  the  prosperous  hotels  under  the  old  walnut  trees,  and  k) 
naany  people  were  there,  and  there  was  so  much  pushing, 
that  Rudy  was  obliged  to  offer  Iiis  arm  to  Babette.  He 
declared  he  was  very  glad  to  have  met  people  from  Waud, 
for  Waud  and  Wallis  were  good  neighbour  Cantons.  He 
expressed  his  joy  so  heartily,  that  Babette  could  not  help 
giving  him  a  grateful  pressure  of  the  hand.  They  walked 
on  together  as  if  they  had  been  old  friends,  and  she  talked 
and  chattered  away ;  and  Rudy  thought  how  charmingly 
she  pointed  out  the  ridiculous  and  absurd  points  in  the 
costumes  and  manners  of  the  foreign  ladies ;  not  that  she 
did  It  to  make  game  of  them,  for  they  might  be  very 
pod  honourable  people,  as  Babette  well  knew,  for  was  not 
her  own  godmother  one  of  these  grand  English  ladies  « 
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Eighteen  years  ago,  when  Babette  was  christened,  this 
lady  had  been  residing  in  Bex,  and  had  given  Babette  the 
costly  brooch  the  girl  now  wore  on  her  neck.  Twice  the 
lady  had  written,  and  this  year  Babette  had  expected  to 
meet  her  and  her  two  daughters  at  Interlaken.  'The 
daughters  were  old  maids,  nearly  thirty  years  old,'  added 
Babette  ;   but  then  she  herself  was  only  eighteen. 

The  sweet  little  mouth  never  rested  for  a  moment ;  and 
everything  that  Babette  said,  sounded  in  Rudy's  ears  like 
a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance ;  and  he,  on  his  part, 
told  all  he  had  to  tell— how  often  he  had  been  at  Bex, 
how  well  he  knew  the  mill,  and  how  often  he  had  seen 
Babette,  though  she  had  probably  never  noticed  him  ; 
and  how,  when  he  had  lately  called  at  the  mill,  full  of 
tiioughtsthat  he  could  not  express,  she  and  her  father  had 
been  absent — had  gone  far  away,  but  not  so  far  that  a  man 
might  not  climb  over  the  wall  that  made  the  way  so  long. 

He  said  all  that  and  a  great  deal  more.  He  said  how 
fond  he  was  of  her,  and  that  he  had  come  hither  on  her 
account,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  the  marksmen's  meeting. 

Babette  was  quite  still  while  he  said  all  this  ;  it  almost 
seemed  to  her  as  if  he  entrusted  her  with  too  great  a  secret. 

And  as  they  wandered  on,  the  sun  sank  down  behind 
the  high  rocky  wall.  The  *  Jungfrau  '  stood  there  in  full 
beauty  and  splendour,  surrounded  by  the  green  wreath  of 
the  forest-clad  hills.  Every  one  stood  still  to  enjoy  the 
gl  vi-»U8  sight,  and  Fudy  and  Babette  rejoiced  in  it  too. 

\t  s  nowhere  more  beautiful  than  here  ! '  said  Babette. 
^      N  wrhere ! '   cried  Rudy,  and  he  looked  at  Babette. 
To  morrow  I  must  return  home,'  he  said,  after  a  silence 
of  a  few  moments. 

*  Come  and  see  us  at  Bex,'  whispered  Babette  ;  '  it  will 
please  my  father.' 


On  THJ5  Way  Homf. 

Oh,  what  a  load  Rudy  had  to  carry  when  he  went  home* 

ward  across  the  mountains  on  the  following  day  I    Yes, 

he  had  three  silver  goblets,  two  handsome  rifles,  and  a  silver 

coffee-pot.    The  coffee-pot  would  be  uaefui  when  ho  set 
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up  housekeeping.  But  that  was  not  all  he  had  to  carry : 
he  bore  something  mightier  and  weightier,  or  rather  it 
bore  him,  carrying  him  homewards  across  the  high  moun- 
tains. The  weather  was  rough,  grey,  rainy,  and  heavy; 
the  clouds  floated  down  upon  the  mountain  heights  like 
funereal  crape,  concealing  the  sparkling  summits.  From 
the  woodland  valleys  the  last  strokes  of  the  axe  sounded 
upward,  and  down  th»^  declivities  of  the  mountains  rolled 
trunks  of  trees,  which  looked  like  thin  sticks  from  above, 
but  were  in  reality  thick  enough  to  serve  as  masts  for  the 
largest  ships.  The  Liitschine  foamed  along  with  its 
monotonous  song,  the  wind  whistled,  the  clouds  sailed 
onward.  Then  suddenly  a  young  girl  appeared,  walking 
beside  Rudy :  he  had  not  noticed  her  till  now  that  she 
was  quite  close  to  him.  She  wanted,  like  himself,  to  cross 
the  mountain.  The  maiden's  eyes  had  a  peculiar  power : 
you  were  obliged  to  look  at  them,  and  they  were  strange 
to  behold,  clear  as  glass,  and  deep,  unfathomable. 

'  Have  you  a  sweetheart  ?  '  asked  Rudy,  for  his  thoughts 
all  ran  on  that  subject. 

'  I  have  none,'  replied  the  'nrl,  with  a  laugh ;  but  she 
did  not  seem  to  be  speaking  ,  true  woirl.  *  Don't  !et  us 
make  a  circuit,'  she  said.  *  We  must  keep  more  to  the  left, 
then  the  way  will  be  shorter.' 

'  Yes,  and  we  shall  fall  into  an  ice  cleft/  said  Rudy. 
'  You  want  to  be  a  guide,  and  you  don't  know  the  way 
better  than  that !  ' 

•  I  know  the  way  well,'  the  girl  replied,  *  and  my  thoughts 
are  not  wandering.  Yours  are  down  in  the  valley,  but 
up  here  one  ought  to  think  of  the  Ice  Maiden :  she  does 
not  love  the  human  race — so  people  say.' 

'  I'm  not  afraid  of  her,'  cried  Rudy.  '  She  was  obliged 
to  give  me  up  when  I  was  still  a  child,  and  I  shall  not  give 
myself  up  to  her  now  that  I  am  older.' 

And  the  darkness  increased,  the  rain  fell,  and  the  snow 
came,  and  dazzled  and  blinded. 

'  Reach  me  your  hand,'  said  the  girl  to  Rudy  ;  *  I  will 
help  you  to  climb.' 

And  he  felt  the  touch  of  her  fingers  icy  cold  upon  him. 

•  You  help  me  ! '  cried  Rudy.  '  I  don't  want  a  woman's 
help  to  show  me  how  to  climb.* 
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And  he  went  on  faster,  away  from  her.  The  driving 
snow  closed  round  him  like  a  mantle,  the  wind  whistled, 
and  behind  him  he  heard  the  girl  laughing  and  singing  in 
a  strange  way.  He  felt  sure  she  was  a  phantom  in  the 
service  of  the  Ice  Maiden.  Rudy  had  heard  tell  of  such 
apparitions  when  he  passed  the  night  on  the  mountains  in 
his  bo3dsh  days,  during  his  journey  from  his  grandfather's 
house. 

The  snow-fall  abated,  and  the  cloud  was  now  below  him. 
He  looked  back,  but  nobody  was  to  be  seen  ;  but  he  could 
hear  laughter  and  whooping  that  did  not  seem  to  proceed 
from  a  human  voice. 

When  Rudy  at  last  reached  the  highest  mountain  plateau, 
whence  the  path  led  downward  into  the  Rhone  valley,  he 
saw  in  the  direction  of  Chamoniz,  in  a  strip  of  pui©  blue 
sky,  two  bright  stars  which  glittered  and  twinkled  ;  and 
he  thought  of  Babette,  of  himself,  and  of  his  good  fortune, 
and  the  thought  made  him  quite  warm. 


VI 

The  Visit  to  the  Mill 

'  What  magnificent  things,  you  have  brought  home  !  * 
exclaimed  the  old  aunt ;  and  her  strange  eagle's  eyes 
flashed,  and  her  thin  neck  waved  to  and  fro  faster  than 
ever  in  strange  contortions.  '  You  have  luck,  Rudy  I 
I  must  kiss  you,  my  darling  boy  ! ' 

And  Rudy  allowed  himself  to  be  kissed,  but  with  an 
expression  in  his  face  which  told  that  he  submitted  to  it 
as  a  necessary  evil,  a  little  domestic  infliction. 

*  How  handsome  you  are,  Rudy  !  '  said  the  old  woman. 

*  Don't  put  nonsense  into  my  head,'  repli^  Rudy,  with 
a  laugh  ;  but  still  he  was  pleased  to  hear  her  say  it. 

1 1  repeat  it,'  she  cried.    '  Good  luck  attends  upon  you ! ' 
'  Perhaps  you  are  right,'  he  observed  ;   and  he  thought 
of  Babette. 

Never  had  he  felt  such  a  longing  to  go  down  into  the 
deep  valley. 

*  They  must  have  returned,'  he  said  to  himself.    *  It  is 
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two  dajm  beyond  the  time  when  they  werp  to  have  been 
back.    I  must  go  to  Bex.' 

Accordingly  Rudy  journeyed  to  Bex,  and  the  people  of 
the  mill  were  at  home.    He  was  well  received,  and  the 
people  at  Interlaken  had  sent  a  kind  message  of  remem- 
brance to  him.    Babette  did  not  say  much:    she  had 
grown  very  silent,  but  her  eyes  spoke,  and  that  was  quite 
enough  for  Rudy.    It  seemed  as  if  the  miller,  who  was 
accustomed  to  lead  the  conversation,  and  who  always 
expected  his  hearers  to  laugh  at  his  ideas  and  jokes  because 
he  was  the  rich  miller— it  seemed  as  if  he  would  never  tire 
of  hearing  Rudy's  hunting  adventures ;   and  Rudy  spoke 
of  the  dangers  and  difficulties  the  chamois  hunters  have  to 
encounter  on  the  high  mountains,  how  they  have  to  cling, 
how  they  have  to  clamber  over  the  frail  ledges  of  snow, 
that  are,  as  it  were,  glued  to  the  mountain-side  by  frost 
and  cold,  and  to  clamber  across  the  bridges  of  anow  that 
stretch  across  rocky  chasms.    And  the  eyes  of  the  brave 
Rudy  flashed  while  he  told  of  the  hunter's  life,  of  the 
cunning  of  the  chamois  and  its  perilous  leaps,  of  the  mighty 
whiriwind  and  the  rushing  avalanches.    He  noticed  clearly 
enough,  that  with  every  fresh  narrat.'ve  he  enlisted  the 
miller  more  and  more  in  his  favour  ;  and  the  old  man  felt 
especially  interested  in  what  the  young  hunter  told  about 
the  vultures  and  the  royal  eagles. 

Not  far  off,  in  the  Canton  of  Wallis,  there  was  an  eagle's 
nest  built  very  cleverly  under  a  steep  overhanging  rock, 
and  in  the  nest  was  an  eaglet  which  could  not  be  captured! 
An  Englishman  had  a  few  days  before  offered  Rudy  a  hand- 
ful of  gold  pieces  if  he  could  procure  him  the  eaglet  alive. 

'  But  there  is  a  limit  in  all  things,'  said  Rudy :  '  that 
eaglet  is  not  to  be  taken ;  it  would  be  folly  to  make  the 
attempt.' 

And  the  wine  flowed  and  conversation  flowed ;  but  the 
evening  appeared  far  too  short  for  Rudy,  although  it  was 
past  midnight  when  he  set  out  to  go  home  after  his  first 
visit  to  the  mill. 

The  lights  still  gleamed  for  a  short  time  through  the 
windows  of  the  mill  among  the  green  trees,  and  the  Parlour 
Cat  came  forth  from  the  open  loophole  in  the  roof,  and  met 
the  Kitchen  Cat  walking  along  the  rain-spout. 
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'  Do  you  know  the  news  in  the  mill  ?  '  asked  the  i»a  our 
Cat.  '  There  's  a  silent  engagement  going  on  in  the  house. 
Father  knows  nothing  about  it.  Rudy  and  Babette  were 
treading  on  each  other's  paws  under  the  table  all  the 
evening.  They  trod  upon  me  twice,  but  I  would  not  mew 
for  fear  of  exciting  attention.' 

•  /  should  have  mewed,'  said  the  Kitchen  Cat. 

•  What  will  pass  in  the  kitchen  would  never  do  for  the 
parlour,'  retorted  the  other  Cat ;  *  but  I  'm  curious  to 
know  what  the  miller  will  think  about  it  when  he  hears 
of  the  alffair.' 

Yes,  indeed,  what  would  the  miller  say  ?  That  is  what 
Rudy  would  have  Uked  to  know  too  ;  and,  moreover,  he 
could  not  bear  to  remain  long  in  suspense  without  knowing 
It.  ^x5ordmgly,  a  few  days  afterwards,  when  the  omnibus 
rattled  across  the  Rhone  bridge  between  Wallis  and  Waud, 
Rudy  sat  in  the  vehicle,  in  good  spirits  as  usual,  and 
already  basking  in  the  sunny  prospect  of  the  consent  he 
hoped  to  gain  that  very  evening. 

And  when  the  evening  came,  and  the  omnibus  was 
making  its  way  back,  Rudy  once  more  sat  in  it  as  a  pas- 
senger ;  but  in  the  mill  the  Parlour  Cat  had  some  important 
news  to  tell. 

'  I^  you  know  it,  you  there  out  of  the  kitchen  ?  The 
miller  has  been  told  all  about  it.  There  was  a  fine  end  to 
2  all.  Rudy  came  here  towards  evening,  and  he  and 
Babette  had  much  to  whisper  nnd  to  tell  each  other 
standing  in  the  passage  outside  th  miller's  rwm.  I  was 
lying  at  their  feet,  but  they  had  neither  eyes  nor  thoughts 
for  ipe.  "I  shall  go  to  your  father  without  more  ado," 
said  Rudy  ;  "  that 's  the  honest  way  to  do  it."  "  Shall 
I  go  with  you  ?  "  asked  Babette  ;  "  it  will  give  you 
courage."  "  I've  courage  enough,"  replied  Rudy  ;  "  but 
if  you  are  present  he  must  be  kind,  whether  he  likes  it  or 
not."  And  they  went  in  together.  Rudv  trod  upon  my 
tail  most  horribly.  He  's  a  very  awkward' fellow,  is  Rudy. 
I  called  out,  but  neither  he  nor  Babett«  had  ears  to  hear 
me.  They  opened  the  door,  and  both  went  in,  and  I  went 
on  before  thom  ;  but  I  sprang  up  on  the  back  of  a  chair, 
for  I  could  not  know  where  Rudv  would  kick.  But  it 
was  the  miller  who  kicked  this  time,  and  it  was  a  good 
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fack  too !  out  St  the  door  and  up  to  the  mountain  among  the 
chamois  ;  and  he  may  take  aim  at  them  now.  may  Rudv 
and  not  at  our  Babetto/  •^' 

!  5S*  ^  j*J  ^^^  *^®y  "^y  ' '  ^^^  *^®  Kitehen  Cat. 

What  did  they  say  ?    Why,  they  said  everything  that 

people  are  accustomed  to  say  when  they  come  a-wooing 

I  love  her  and  she  lolres  me,  and  if  there  's  milk  enough 

in  the  pail  for  one,  there  's  enough  for  two."    "  But  she  's 

perched   too   high   for  you,"   said   the   miller.     "She's 

perehed  on  grist,  on  golden  grist,  as  you  very  well  know 

and  you  can't  reach  up  to  her."    "  Nothing  is  so  high 

that  a  man  can't  reach  it,  if  he  has  the  will,"  said  Rudy 

for  he  18  a  bold  fellow.     "  But  you  can't  reach  the  eaglet 

you  said  so  yourself  the  other  day,  and  Babette  is  higher 

than  that ''    "I  shall  take  both  of  them,"  exclaimed 

Kudy.       Ill  give  you  Babette  when  you  give  me  the 

young  eaglet  alive,"  said  the  miller,  and  he  laughed  till 

the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks.    "  But  now  I  must  thank 

you  for  your  visit.    Call  again  to-morrow,  and  you'll  find 

nobody  at  home.    Good-bye  to  you,  Rudy."    And  Babette 

said  good-bye  too,  as  pitifully  as  a  little  kitten  that  can't 

^  its  mother  yet.    "Your  word  is  your  bond,"  cried 

?^^-n,  v^?  *  *^y'  ^^**®  '•  I'"  ^"ng  you  the  eaglet ! " 
«    °^}c  ^^at  yo«r  neck  first,  I  hope,"  said  the  miUer, 

and  then  we  shall  be  rid  of  your  dangling  here  I "  IT  *■  'a 
what  I  call  a  capital  kick  ! 

'And  now  Rudy  is  gone,  and  Babette  sits  and  weeMS. 
but  the  miller  sings  German  songs  that  he  has  learned  on 
his  late  journey.  I  don't  like  to  be  downhearted  about  it. 
for  that  can  do  no  good  ! '  ♦ 

•  Well  after  all,  there  's  some  prospect  for  him  still  * 
observed  the  Kitehen  Cat.  ' 

VII 

TiiB  Eagle's  Nest 
Down  from  the  rocky  path  sounded  a  fresh  song,  merry 
and  strong,  indicating  courage  and  good  spirits  ;  and  the 
singer  was  Rudy,  who  came  to  seek  his  friend  Vesinand 

You  must  help  me  !     We  Tvill  have  Ragli  with  us. 
1  want  to  take  the  eaglet  out  of  the  nest  on  the  rock  ' 
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'  Would  you  not  like  to  take  the  black  spots  out  of 
moon  first  ? '  replied  Vesinand.     '  That  would  be  jusi 
easy.    You  seem  to  be  in  a  merry  mood.' 

'  Certainly  I  am,  for  I  hope  to  be  married  soon.  But 
let  us  speak  seriously,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is  all 
about.' 

And  soon  Vesinand  and  Ragli  knew  what  Rudy  wanted. 

•  You're  a  headstrong  fellow,'  they  said.  '  It  can't  be 
done  :  you  will  break  your  neck  over  it.' 

'  A  man  does  not  fall  who  's  not  afraid  of  falling,'  Rudy 
persisted. 

At  midnight  they  set  out  with  poles,  ladders,  and  ropes ; 
their  way  led  through  forest  and  thicket,  over  loose  rolling 
stones,  ever  upwan*.,  upward,  through  the  dark  night. 
The  water  rushed  beneath  them,  water  dripped  down  from 
above,  and  heavy  clouds  careered  through  the  air.  The 
hunters  reached  the  steep  wall  of  rock.  Here  it  was 
darker  than  ever.  The  opposite  sides  of  the  chasm  almost 
touched,  and  the  sky  could  only  be  seen  through  a  small 
cleft  above  them,  and  around  them  and  beneath  them  was 
the  great  abyss  with  its  foaming  waters.  The  three  sat 
on  the  rock  waiting  for  the  dawn,  when  the  eagle  should 
fly  forth,  for  the  old  bird  must  be  shot  before  they  could 
think  of  capturing  the  young  one.  Rudy  sat  on  the  ground, 
as  silent  as  if  he  were  a  piece  of  the  stone  on  which  he 
crouched ;  his  rifle  he  helci  before  him  ready  cocked  ;  his 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  upper  cleft  beneath  which  the  eagle's 
nest  lay  concealed  against  the  rock.  And  a  long  time 
those  three  hunters  had  to  wait ! 

Now  there  was  a  rushing,  whirring  sound  above  them, 
and  a  great  scaring  object  darkened  the  air.  Two  guns 
were  pointed,  as  the  black  form  of  the  eagle  arose  from  the 
nest.  A  shot  rang  sharoly  out,  for  a  moment  the  out- 
stretched wings  contmued  to  move,  and  then  the  bird  sank 
slowly  down,  and  it  seemed  with  its  outstretched  wings  to 
fill  up  the  chasm,  and  threatened  to  bear  down  the  hunters 
in  its  fall.  Then  the  eagle  sank  down  into  the  abyss, 
breaking  off  twigs  of  trees  and  bushes  in  its  descent. 

And  now  the  hunters  began  operations.  Three  of  the 
longest  ladders  were  bound  together — those  would  reach 
high  enough  ;    they  wero  reared  on  end  on  the  last  firm 
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•  foothold  on  the  margin  of  the  abyss  ;    but  they  did  not 
reach  far  enough ;    and  higher  up.  where  the  nest  lay 
concealed  under  the  shelter  of  the  projecting  crag,  the  rock 
was  as  smooth  as  a  wall.    After  a  short  council  the  men 
determmed  that  two  ladders  should  be  tied  together  and 
let  down  from  above  into  the  cleft,  and  that  these  should 
be  attached  to  the  three  that  had  been  fastened  together 
below.    With  great  labour  the  two  ladders  were  dragged 
up  and  the  rope  made  fast  above  ;  then  the  ladders  v^re 
passed  over  the  margin  of  the  projecting  rock,  so  that  they 
hung  dangling  above  the  abyss.    Rudy  had  already  taken 
bis  place  on  the  lowest  step.    It  was  an  icyKsold  mominff  • 
misty  clouds  were  rising  from  the  dark  chasm.    Budy  sat 
as  a  fly  sits  on  a  waving  wheat-straw  which  some  nest- 
building  bird  has  deposited  on  the  edge  of  a  factory  chim- 
ney ;   only  the  fly  can  spread  its  wings  and  escape  if  the 
wheat-straw  gives  way,  while  Rudy  had  nothing  for  it 
m  such  a  case,  but  to  break  his  neck.    The  wind  whistled 
about  him,  and  below  in  the  abyss  thundered  the  waters 
from  the  melting  glacier,  the  palace  of  the  lee  Maiden. 

Now  he  imparted  a  swaying  motion  to  the  ladders,  just 
as  a  spider  sways  itself  to  and  fro,  when,  hanging  at  the 
end  of  Its  thread,  it  wishes  to  seize  upon  an  object ;  and 
when  Rudy  for  the  fourth  time  touched  the  top  of  the 
ladder,  the  highest  of  the  three  that  had  been  bound 
together,  he  seized  it  and  held  it  firmly.  Then  he  bound 
the  other  two  ladders  with  a  strong  hand  to  the  first  three 
but  they  still  rattled  and  swayed  as  if  they  had  loose 
hinges. 

The  five  long  ladders  thus  bound  together,  and  standing 
perpendicularly  against  the  rocky  wall,  looked  like  a  long 
8wa\nng  reed  ;  and  now  came  the  most  dangerous  part 
of  the  business.  There  was  climbing  to  be  done  as  the  cat 
climbs  ;  but  Rudy  had  learned  to  climb,  and  it  waa  the 
C^t  who  had  taught  him.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  Spirit 
of  Giddiness  who  stood  treading  the  air  behind  him,  and 
stretching  out  long  arms  towards  him  like  the  feelers  of 
a  polypus.  Now  he  stood  upon  the  highest  step  of  the 
topmost  ladder,  and  perceived  that  after  all  it  was  not 
high  enough  to  let  him  look  into  the  nest ;  he  could  only 
reach  up  into  it  with  his  hand.    He  felt  about  to  test  the 
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firmness  of  the  thick  plaited  branches  that  formed  the 
lower  part  of  the  nest,  and  when  he  had  secured  a  thick 
steady  piece  he  swwig  himself  up  by  it  from  the  ladder, 
and  leaned  against  the  branch,  so  that  his  head  and 
shoulders  were  above  the  level  of  the  nest.  A  stifling 
stench  of  carrion  streamed  towards  him,  for  in  the  nest  lay 
chamois,  birds,  and  lambs,  in  a  putrid  state.  The  Spirit  of 
Giddiness,  that  had  no  power  over  him,  blew  the  poisonous 
vapour  into  his  face,  to  make  him  sick  and  trouble  his 
senses  ;  and  below,  in  the  black  yawning  gulf,  on  the 
rushing  waters,  sat  the  Ice  Maiden  herself,  with  her  long 
whitish-green  hair,  and  stared  at  him  with  cold  deathlike 
eyes. 

'  Now  I  shall  catch  you  !  '  she  thought. 
In  a  comer  of  the  nest  he  saw  the  young  one,  which 
was  not  yet  fledged,  sitting  large  and  stately.  Rudy  fixed 
his  eyes  upon  it,  held  himself  fast  with  all  the  strength  of 
one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  threw  the  noose  over  the 
young  eagle.  It  was  caught — caught  alive  !  Its  legs  were 
entangled  in  the  tough  noose,  and  Rudy  threw  the  cord 
and  the  bird  across  his  shoulder,  so  that  tho  creature  hung 
some  distance  beneath  him,  while  he  held  fast  by  a  rope 
they  had  lowered  down  to  assist  him,  till  his  feet  touched 
the  topmost  round  of  the  ladder. 

'  Hold  fast !  Don't  fancy  you're  going  to  fall,  and  you 
won't  fall ! '  It  was  the  old  maxim,  and  he  followed  it ; 
he  held  fast  and  climbed,  was  convinced  that  he  should 
not  fall,  and  accordingly  he  did  not  fall. 

And  now  a  whoop  resounded,  strong  and  jubilant,  and 
Rudy  stood  safe  and  sound  on  the  firm  rock  with  the 
captured  eaglet. 

\  m 

What  News  the  Parlour  Cat  had  to  Tell 

*  Here  is  what  you  wished  for !  *  said  Rudy,  as  he 
entered  the  house  of  the  miller  at  Bex. 

He  set  down  a  gi-eat  basket  on  the  ground,  and  lifted  the 
cloth  that  covered  it.  Two  yellow  eyes  bordered  with 
black  stared  forth  ;  they  seemed  to  shoot  forth  sparl^, 
and  gleamed  burning  and  savage,  as  if  they  would  bum 
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and  bite  al!  they  :  oked  at.    The  short  strong  beak  was 
open,  ready  to  snap,  and  the  neck  was  red  and  downy. 

*  The  young  eagle  ! '  cried  the  miller. 

Babette  screamed  aloud  and  started  back,  but  she  could 
not  turn  her  eyes  from  Rudy  or  from  the  eagle. 

'  You're  not  to  be  frightened  off,'  observed  the  miller. 

'And  you  always  keep  your  word/  answered  Rudy. 
'  Every  man  has  his  own  character.' 

'  But  why  did  you  not  break  your  neck  ?  '  asked  the 
miller. 

'  Because  I  held  fast,'  replied  Rudy ;  *  and  I  do  that 
still.    I  hold  Babette  fast ! ' 

'  First  see  that  you  :  ^  her,'  said  the  miller ;  and  he 
laughed.  But  his  laug  v,.  »•  ,,^8  a  good  sign,  and  Babette 
knew  it. 

'  We  must  have  him  c  j 
enough  to  drive  one  me.  ' 
get  at  him  ? ' 

And  Rudy  had  to  relate  the  adventure,  at  v*<ich  the 
miller  opened  his  eyes  wider  and  wider. 

•With  your  courage  and  good  fortune  you  may  gain 
a  living  for  three  wives,'  cried  the  miller  at  last. 

*  Thank  you  ! '  said  Rudy. 

'  Still,  you  have  not  Babette  >t5t,*  continued  tha  miller  ; 
and  he  slapped  the  young  huntsman  playfully  on  the 
shoulder. 

'  Do  you  know  the  latest  news  from  the  mill  ? '  the 
Pariour  Cat  inquired  of  the  Kitchen  Cat.  'Rudy  has 
brought  us  Hio  eaglet,  and  is  going  to  take  Babette  away 
in  exchange.  They  have  kissed  each  other,  and  let  the 
old  man  see  it.  That 's  as  good  as  a  betrothal.  The  old 
man  didn't  kick ;  he  ^Irew  in  his  claws,  and  took  his  nap, 
and  let  the  two  young  ones  sit  together  and  purr.  TTiey've 
so  much  to  tell  each  other  that  they  won't  have  don«  till 
Christmas.' 

And  they  had  not  done  till  Christmas.  The  wind  tossed 
up  the  brown  leaves  ;  the  snow  whirled  through  the  valley 
and  over  the  high  mountains  ;  the  Ice  Maiden  sat  in  her 
proud  castle,  which  increases  in  size  during  the  winter ; 
the  rocky  walls  were  covered  with  a  coating  of  ice,  and 
icicles  thick  as  pine  trunks  and  heavy  as  elephants  hung 
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down,  where  in  the  summer  the  mountain  stream  spread 
its  misty  veil ;  garlands  of  ice  of  whimsical  forms  hung 
sparkling  on  the  snow-powdered  fir  trees.  The  Ice  Maiden 
rode  on  the  rushing  wind  over  the  deepest  valleys.  The 
snowy  covering  reached  almost  down  to  Bex,  and  the  Ice 
Maiden  came  thither  also,  and  saw  Rudy  sitting  in  the 
mill :  this  winter  he  sat  much  more  indoors  than  was  his 
custom— he  sat  by  Babette.  The  wedding  was  to  be  next 
summer ;  their  ears  often  buzzed,  their  friends  spoke  so 
much  about  it.  In  the  mill  there  was  sunshine — ^the 
lovell38t  Alpine  rose  bloomed  there,  the  cheerful  smiling 
Babette,  beautiful  as  the  spring,  the  spring  that  makes  all 
the  birds  sing  of  summer  and  of  marriage  feasts. 

'How  those  two  are  always  sitting  together — close 
together  !  *  said  the  Parlour  Cat.  *  I've  heard  enough  of 
their  mewing.' 

IX 

The  Ice  Maiden 

Spring  had  unfolded  its  fresh  green  garland  on  the 
walnut  and  chestnut  trees  extending  from  the  bridge  at 
St.  Maurice  to  the  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  along  the 
Rhone  that  rushes  along  with  headlong  speed  from  its 
source  beneath  the  green  glacier,  the  ice  palace  where  the 
Ice  Maiden  dwells,  and  whence  she  soars  on  the  sharp 
wind  up  to  the  loftiest  snow-field,  there  to  rest  upon  her 
snowy  couch  :  there  she  sat,  and  gazed  with  far-seeii^ 
glance  into  the  deep  vallej^,  where  the  men  ran  busily  to 
and  fro,  like  ants  on  the  stone  that  glitters  in  the  sun. 

'  Ye  spirit  powers,  as  the  Children  of  the  Sun  call  you,' 
said  the  Ice  Maiden,  '  ye  are  but  worms.  Let  a  snowball 
roll  from  the  mountain,  and  you  and  your  houses  and 
towns  are  crushed  and  swept  away  ! ' 

And  higher  she  lifted  her  haughty  head,  and  gazed  out 
far  and  wide  with  deadly  flashing  eyes. 

But  from  the  valley  there  arose  a  rumbling  sound. 
They  were  blasting  the  rocks.  Human  work  was  going  on. 
Roads  and  tunnels  for  railways  were  being  constructed. 

•  They're  playing  like  moles  !  '  she  said.  *  They're 
digging  passages  under  the  earth,  and  thence  come  these 
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sounds  like  thio  firing  of  guns.  When  I  remove  one  of  my 
castles,  it  sounds  louder  than  the  thunder's  roar.' 

Out  of  the  valley  rose  a  smoke  which  moved  forward 
like  a  fluttering  veil :  it  was  the  waving  steam  plume  of 
the  engine,  which  on  the  lately  opned  road  dragged  the 
train,  the  curling  snake,  each  of  whose  joints  is  a  carriage. 
Away  it  shot,  swift  as  an  arrow. 

"niey're  playing  at  being  masters  down  yonder,  the 
spirit  powers,'  said  the  Ice  Maiden,  '  but  the  power  of  the 
forces  of  nature  is  greater  than  theirs.' 

And  she  laughed  and  sang  till  the  valley  echoed. 

*  Yonder  rolls  an  avalanche  ! '  said  the  people. 

But  the  Children  of  the  Sun  sang  louder  still  of  human 
THOUGHT,  the  powerful  agent  that  places  barriers  against 
the  sea,  and  levels  mountains,  and  fills  up  valleys— of 
human  thought,  that  is  master  of  the  powers  of  nature. 
And  at  this  time  there  marched  across  the  snow-field  where 
the  Ice  Maiden  rules,  a  company  of  tra/ellers.  The  men 
had  bound  themselves  to  one  another  with  ropes,  that  thev 
might,  as  it  were,  form  a  heavier  body  here  on  the  slippeiy 
surface  of  ice  on  the  margin  of  the  deep  chasms. 

*  Insects  that  you  are  !  '  cried  the  Ice  Maiden.  *  You 
the  nilers  of  the  powers  of  nature ! ' 

And  she  turned  away  from  the  company,  and  looked 
contemptuously  down  into  the  deep  valley,  where  the  long 
tram  of  carriages  was  rushing  along. 

'  There  they  sit,  those  thoughts  !  there  they  sit,  in  the 
power  of  the  forces  of  nature  !  I  see  them,  each  and  all 
of  them  !  One  of  them  sits  alone,  proud  as  a  King,  and 
yonder  they  sit  in  a  crowd.  Half  of  them  are  asleep.  And 
when  the  steam  dragon  stops,  they  alight  and  go  their 
ways.    The  thoughts  go  abroad  into  the  world.' 

And  she  laughed  again. 

*  There  rolls  another  avalanche  ! '  said  the  ptople  in  the 
valley.  '^    ^ 

*  It  will  not  reach  us,'  said  two  who  sat  behind  the  steam 
dragon.  •  Two  hearts  that  beat  like  one,'  as  the  song  has 
It.  These  two  were  Babette  and  Rudy ;  and  the  miller 
was  with  them  too. 

'  I  go  as  baggage  !  '  he  said.  '  I  am  here  as  a  necessarv 
appendage. 
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There  those  two  sit,'  g&id  the  Ice  Maiden.    *  Many  a 
chamois  have  I  crushed,  millions  of  Alpine  roses  have  I 
broken  to  pieces,  not  even  sparing  the  roots.    I'll  wipe 
them  out,  these  thoughts— these  spirit  powers.* 
And  she  laughed  again. 

'There  roUs  another  avalanche  ! '  said  the  people  in  the 
valley  below.  *^  *^ 


Babbtte's  Godmother 

At  Montreux,  the  first  of  the  towns  which  with  Clarens, 
Vemex,  and  Ciin  form  a  garland  round  the  north-eastern 
portion  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  lived  Babette's  godmother 
a  high-born  English  lady,  with  her  daughters  and  a  young 
mae  relative.     They  had  only  lately  arrived,  but  the 
miller  had  already  waited  upon  them  to  tell  them  of 
Babette's  betrothal,  and  the  story  of  Rudy  and  the  eaglet 
and  of  his  visit  tx)  Interlaken— in  short,  the  whole  story! 
And  the  visitors  were  much  pleased  to  hear  it,  and  showed 
themselves  very  friendly  towards  Rudy,  Babette,  and  the 
miller,  who  were  all  three  urgently  inWted  to  come  and  see 
them,  and  came  accordingly.     Babette  was  to  see  her  god- 
mother, and  the  lady  to  make  acquaintance  with  Babette. 
By  the  httlo  town  of  Villeneuve,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  lay  the  steamship  which  in  a  half-hour's 
tnp  goes  from   there   to   Vemex  just  below  Montreux. 
The  coast  here  has  been  sung  by  poets  ;   here,  under  the 
walnut  trees,  by  the  deep  bluish-green  lake,  sat  Byron 
and  wrote  his   melodious   verses  of  the  prisoner  in  the 
gloomy  rocky   fortress   of   Chillon.     Yonder,   where   the 
weeping  willows  of  Qarens  are  clearly  mirrored  in  the 
water,   Rousseau    wandered,   dreaming  of  H6Ioise.    The 
Rhone  rolls  onward  among  the  loftv  snow -clad  mountains 
of  Savoy :    here,  not  far  from  its  mouth,  lies  in  the  lake 
a  httle  island,  so  small  that  seen  from  the  coast  it  appears 
hke  a  ship  upon  the  waters.    It  is  a  rock  which,  about 
a  century  ago,  a  lady  caused  to  be  walled  round  with  ntone 
and  coated   with  earth,  wherein  three  acacia  trees  were 
planted,  which  novv  overshadow  the  whole  island. 
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Babette  was  quite  delighted  with  this  spot,  which  seemed 
to  her  the  prettiest  point  of  all  their  journey,  and  she 
declared  that  they  must  land,  for  it  must  be  charming 
there     But  the  steamer  gUded  past,  and  was  moored 
according  to  custom,  at  Vemex. 

The  little  party  wandered  from  here  among  the  white 
sunny  walls  which  surround  the  vineyards  of  Montreux, 
where  the  fig  tree  casts  its  shadow  over  the  peasants'  hut« 
and  laurels  and  cypresses  grow  in  the  gardens.  Half-way 
up  the  hill  was  situated  the  hot«jl  in  which  the  English  ladv 
was  staying.  ^ 

The  reception  was  very  hearty.  The  English  lady 
was  very  fnendly,  with  a  round  smiling  face  :  in  her 
childhood  her  head  must  have  been  like  one  of  Raphael's 
angels  ;  but  she  had  an  old  angel's  head  now,  surrounded 
by  curls  of  silverv  white.  The  daughters  were  tall,  slender, 
good-looking,  lady-like  girls.  The  young  cousin  whom  they 
had  brought  with  them  was  dressed  in  white  from  head 
to  foot.  He  had  yellow  hair,  and  enough  of  yellow  whisker 
to  have  been  shared  among  three  or  four  gentlemen. 
He  immediately  showed  the  very  greatest  attention  to 
iiabette. 

Richly  bound  volumes,  music-books,  and  drawings  lav 
strewn  about  upon  the  large  table;  the  balcony  door 
stood  open,  and  they  could  look  out  upon  the  beauti- 
ful far-spreading  lake,  which  lay  so  shining  and  still 
that  the  mountains  of  Savoy,  with  their  to^v'ns,  forest* 
and  snowy  peaks,  were  most  accurately  reproduced  on  its 
surface.  ^      x-  « 

Rudy,  who  was  generally  frank,  cheerful,  and  readv 
felt  very  uncomfortable  here,  and  he  moved  as  if  he  were 
walknig  on  peas  spread  over  a  smooth  surface.    How  lone 
and  wearisome  the  time  neemed  to  him  !     He  could  have 
fancied  himself  on  a  treadmill  !     And  now  thev  oven  went 
out  to  walk  together  ;  that  wa«  just  as  slow  aivl  wearisome 
as  the  rest.    Rudy  might  have  taken  one  step  backward 
to  every  two  he  made  forward,  and  yet  have  kept  up  with 
the  others     They  went  down  to  Chillon,  the  old  gloomy 
castle  on  the  rocky  island,  to  see  the  instruments  of  torture 
the  clcudly  dungeons,  the  rusty  chains  fastened  to  the  walls 
the  stone  benches  on  which  men  condemned  to  death  had 
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sat,  the  trap-door  through  which  the  unhappy  wretches 
were  hurled  down  to  be  impaled  below  upon  tipped  iron 
stakes  in  the  water.  They  called  it  a  pleasure  to  see  all 
this.  It  was  a  place  of  execution  that  had  been  lifted  by 
Byron's  song  into  the  domain  of  poetry.  Rudy  only 
associated  the  prison  feeling  with  it.  He  leaned  against 
one  of  the  great  stone  ^vindow-frames,  and  looked  out 
into  the  deep  bluish-green  water  and  over  at  the  little 
island  wth  the  three  acacias  ;  thither  he  wished  him- 
self transported,  to  be  froe  from  the  whole  chattering 
•^onipany.  But  Babette  was  in  unusually  good  spirits, 
bho  declared  she  had  enjoyed  herself  immensely,  and 
told  Rudy  she  considered  the  young  cousin  a  complete 
gentleman. 

'  A  complete  booby  !  '  cried  Rudy. 

And  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  said  anything  she  did 
not  like.  The  Englishman  bad  given  her  a  little  book 
m  remembrance  of  Chillon.  It  was  Byron's  poem,  *  The 
Prisoner  of  Chillon,'  translated  into  French,  so  that 
Babette  could  read  it. 

'The  book  may  be  good,'  said  Rudy,  *  but  I  don't  like 
the  combed  and  curled  fellow  who  gave  it  you.' 

*  He  looked  to  me  like  a  flour-sack  without  any  flour,' 
said  the  miller  ;  and  he  laughed  at  his  own  joke. 

Rudy  laughed  too,  and  said  that  was  just  his  own 
opinion. 

XI 
The  Cousin 

A  few  days  after  these  events,  when  Rudy  went  to  pay 
a  visit  at  the  mill,  he  found  the  young  Englishman  there, 
and  Babette  was  just  about  to  offer  her  visitor  some  boiled 
trout— which  she  certainly  must  have  decorated  with 
pai-sley  with  her  own  hands,  so  tempting  did  they  look, 
~-a  thmg  that  was  not  at  all  necessary.  What  did  the 
Mghshman  want  here  ?  And  what  business  had  Babette 
to  treat  him  and  pet  him  ?  Rudy  was  jealous  ;  and  that 
pleased  Babette,  for  she  liked  to  "become  acquainted  with 
all  the  point*!  of  his  character,  the  weak  as  well  as  the 
strong.     Love  was  still  only  a  game  to  her.  and  she  played 
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with  Rudy's  whole  heart ;  yet  he  was,  we  must  confess, 
her  happiness,  her  whole  life,  her  constant  though*,  the  best 
and  most  precious  possession  she  had  on  earth ;  but,  for 
all  that,  the  darker  his  glance  became,  the  more  did'  her 
eyes  laugh,  and  she  would  have  liked  to  kiss  the  fair 
Englishman  with  the  yellow  beard,  if  her  doing  this  would 
have  made  Rudy  wild  and  sent  him  raging  away  ;  for  that 
would  show  how  much  he  loved  her.  Now,  this  was  not 
right  of  Babette  ;  but  she  was  only  nineteen  years  old. 
She  did  not  think  mucn,  and  least  of  all  did  she  think  that 
her  conduct  might  be  misinterpreted  by  the  young  English- 
man mto  something  very  unworthy  of  the  respectable 
amanced  miller's  daughter. 

The  mill  stood  just  where  the  high  road  from  Bex  leads 
down  under  the  snow-covered  mountain  height,  which  in 
the  langimge  of  the  country  is  called  '  Diablerets  '.    It  was 
not  far  from  a  rushing  mountain  stream,  whose  waters 
were  whitish-grey,  like  foaming  soapsuds  :  it  was  not  this 
stream  that  worked  the  mill ;    a  smaller  stream  drove 
round  the  great  wheel-one  which  fell  from  the  rock  some 
way  beyond  the  main  river,  and  whose  power  and  fall  were 
increased  by  a  stone  dam,  and  bv  a  long  wooden  trough 
which  earned  it  over  the  level  of  the  great  stream.     This 
trough  was  so  full  that  the  water  poured  over  its  margin  • 
this  wooden  margin  offered  a  narrow  slippery  path  for 
those  who  chose  to  walk  along  it,  that  they  might  get  to 
the  mill  by  the  shortest  cut ;  and  to  whom,  of  all  TOople, 
should  the  idea  of  reaching  the  mill  by  this  road  occur 
but  to  the  young  Englishman  !    Dresses  in  white,  like  a 
miller  8  man  he  climbed  over  at  night,  guided  by  the  light 
that  shone  from  Babette 's  chamber  window  ;    but  he  had 
not  learned  how  to  climb  like  Rudy,  and  consequently  was 
near  upon  falling  headlong  into  the  stream  below,  but  he 
escaped  with  a  pair  of  wet  coat  sleeves  and  soiled  trousers  • 
TU!l''f'  '^:*'*  *^"^  }>08pattered  with  mud,  he  came  below 
Bai)ette  s  window.     Here  he  climbed  into  the  old  elm  tree, 
and  tegan  to  imitate  the  voice  of  the  owl,  the  only  bird 
wim^  cry  he  could   manage.     Ba]>ett^   heard  the  noise, 
und  lc>oke<l  out  of  her  window  through  the  thin  curtain ; 
l»ut  when  she  saw  the  white  form,  and  conjectured  who  it 
was,  her  heart  Ijeat  with  fear  and  with  anger  also.     She 
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put  not  the  light  in  s  hurry,  saw  that  all  the  bolts  of  the 
windows  were  well  secured,  and  then  let  him  whoop  and 
tu-whoo  to  his  heart's  content. 

It  would  be  dreadful  if  Rudy  were  in  the  mill  just  now  ! 
But  Rudy  was  not  in  the  mill  ;  no — what  was  worse  still, 
he  stood  just  under  the  elm  tree.  Presently  there  were 
loud  and  angry  voices,  and  there  might  be  a  fight  there, 
and  even  murder.  Babette  opened  the  window  in  a  fright, 
and  called  Rudy  by  name,  begging  him  to  go,  and  declaring 
that  she  would  not  allow  him  to  remain. 

*  You  won't  allow  me  to  remain  ?  '  he  shouted.  '  Then 
it 's  a  planned  thing !  You  expect  good  friends,  better 
men  than  I !     For  shame,  Babette  !  ' 

'  You  are  odious  !  '  cried  Babette.  '  I  hate  you  !  Go, 
go!' 

'  I  have  not  deserved  this,'  he  said,  and  went  awav,  his 
face  burning  like  fire,  and  his  heart  burning  as  fiercely. 

Babette  threw  herself  on  her  bed  and  wept. 

•  So  dearly  as  I  love  you,  Rudy  !  And  that  you  should 
think  evil  of  me  I ' 

Then  she  broke  out  in  anger ;  and  that  was  good  for  her, 
for  otherwise  she  would  have  suffered  too  much  from  her 
grief  ;  and  now  she  could  sleep— «ould  sleep  the  strengthen- 
ing sleep  of  health  and  youth. 


XII 
Evil  Powers 

Rudy  quitted  Bex  and  took  the  way  towards  his  home  ; 
he  went  up  the  mountain,  into  the  fresh  cool  air,  where 
the  snow  lay  on  the  ground,  vhere  the  Ice  Maiden  ruled. 
The  leafy  trees  stood  far  Hnlow  him  and  looked  like  field 
plants  ;  the  pines  and  bushes  all  looke<l  tiny  from  here ; 
the  Alpine  roses  grew  benide  the  snow,  that  lay  in  long 
patches  like  linen  Iving  to  bleach.  A  blue  gentian  that 
stood  by  his  path  he  crushed  with  a  blow  of  his  rifle - 
stock. 

Higher  up  still  two  chamois  came  in  view.  Rudy's  eyes 
brightened  and  his  thoughts  took  a  new  direction  ;  but 
he  was  not  near  enough  to  be  sure  of  his  aim,  so  he  nmurtte<l 
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higher,  where  nothing  but  scanty  grass  grew  among  the 
blocks  of  stone.  The  chamois  were  straying  quietly  along 
on  the  snow-field.  He  hastened  his  steps  till  the  veil  of 
clouds  began  to  encompass  him,  and  suddenly  he  found 
himself  in  front  of  a  steep  wall  of  rock  ;  and  now  the  rain 
began  to  pour  down. 

He  felt  a  burning  thirst,  his  head  was  hot,  his  limbs 
were  cold.    He  took  his  hunting  flask,  but  it  was  empty- 
he  had  not  thought  of  filling  it  when  he  rushed  out  uiwn 
the  mountains.    He  had  never  been  ill  in  his  life,  but  now 
he  had  wammgs  of  such  a  condition,  for  he  was  weary, 
ajid  had  an  inclination  to  lie  down,  a  longing  to  go  to  sleep' 
though  the  rain  was  pouring  all  around.    He  tried  to 
collect  his  faculties,  but  all  objects  danced  and  trembled 
strangely  before  his  eyes.    Then  suddenly  he  beheld  what 
he  had  never  seen  in  that  spot  before— a  new  low-browed 
house,  that  leaned  against  the  rock.    At  the  door  stood 
a  voung  girl,  and  she  almost  appeared  to  him  like  the 
schoolmaster's  daughter  Annette,  whom  he  had  once  kissed 
at  the  dance  ;    but  it  was  not  Annette,  though  he  felt 
certain  he  b^d  seen  this  girl  before  ;   perhaps  at  Grindel- 
waid  on  that  evening  when  he  returned  from  the  marks- 
men s  feast  at  Interlaken. 

•  Whence  do  you  come  ?  '  he  asked. 

•  I  am  at  home  here.  I  am  keeping  my  flock,'  was  the 
reply. 

•Your  flock!  Where  does  it  graze  ?  Here  there  is  only 
snow  and  rocks,'  *^ 

'Much  you  know  about  what  is  here,'  retorted  the  girl, 
with  a  laugh.  '  Behind  us,  lower  down,  is  a  glorious 
wsture  :  my  goate  graze  there.  I  tend  them  carefully. 
ISot  one  of  them  do  I  lose,  and  what  is  once  mine  remains 
mine. 

'  You  ore  bold,'  said  Rudy. 
^  And  you  too,'  replied  the  girl. 

'If  you  have  any  milk  in  the  house,  pray  give  rue  some 
to  dnnk  ;   I  am  insufferably  thirsty.' 

•  I've  something  l)ettor  than  milk,'  said  the  girl,  'and 
I  A^ill  give  you  that.  Yesterday  some  travellers  were  here 
with  their  guide,  who  forgot  a  bottle  of  Mine  of  a  kind 
you  have  probably  never  tasted.     They  ^*nll  not  come  back 
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to  take  it  away,  and  I  do  not  drink  it,  therefore  you  must 
drink  it.' 

And  tho  girl  brought  the  wine,  and  poured  it  into  a 
wooden  cup,  which  she  gave  to  Rudy. 

*  That  M  good  wine,'  said  he.  '  I've  never  tasted  any  so 
strong  or  so  fiery  1 ' 

And  his  eyes  glistened,  and  a  glowing,  lifelike  feeling 
streamed  through  him,  as  if  every  care,  every  pressure, 
had  melted  into  air,  and  the  fresh  bubblmg  human  nature 
stirred  within  him. 

'Why,  this  must  be  Annette  I'  he  cried.   '  Give  me  a  kiss.* 

*  Then  give  me  the  beautiful  ring  that  you  wear  on  your 
finger.' 

'  My  betrothal  ring  ?  * 

*  Yes,  that  very  one,'  said  the  girl. 

/» .  '{  again  she  poured  wine  in  the  cup,  and  she  put  it  to 
hu  u,^^,  and  he  drank.    The  joy  of  life  streamed  into  his 
>>iood  ;  the  whole  world  seemed  to  be  his,  and  why  should 
he  mourn  ?    Everything  is  made  for  us  to  enjoy,  that  it 
may  make  us  happy.    The  stream  of  life  is  the  stream  of 
enjoyment,  and  to  be  carried  along  by  it  is  happiness. 
He  looked  at  the  young  girl— it  was  Annette,  and  yet  not 
Annette  ;    still  less  did  it  seem  like  the  phantom,  the 
goblin  as  he  called  it,  which  had  met  him  at  lirindelwald. 
The  girl  hei  3  on  the  mountain  looked  fresh  as  the  white 
snow,  blooming  as  an  Alpine  rose,  and  swift-footed  as 
a  kid  ;    but  still  she  looked  as  much  a  mortal  as  Rady 
himself.    And  he  looked  in  her  wonderfully  clear  eves, 
only  for  a  moment  he  looked  into  them,  and— who  shali 
describe  it  ?— in  that  moment,  whether  it  was  the  life  of 
the  spirit  or  death  that  filled  him,  he  was  borne  upward, 
or  else  he  sank  into  the  deep  and  deadly  ice  cleft,  lower 
and  lower.    He  saw  the  icy  walls  gleaming  like  blue  gretn 
gkss,  fathomless  abysses  yawned  around,  and  the  water 
dropped  tinkling  down  like  shining  bells,  clear  as  pearls, 
glowing  with  pale  blue  flames.    The  Ice  Maiden  kissed 
him— a  kiss  which  sent  a  shudder  from  n^  k        brow ; 
a  cry  of  pain  escaped  from  him  ;    he  tore  h-msclf  aw  iv'* 
staggered,  and— it  was  night  before  his  eyes  ;    btit  poon 
he  opened  them  again.    Evil  power  j  haf   be^  n  iian't 
their  sport  with  him. 
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Vanished  was  the  Alpine  girl,  vanished  the  sheltering 
hut ;  the  water  poured  down  the  naked  rockv  wall,  and 
snow  lay  all  around.  Rudy  trembled  with  cold  :  he  was 
wet  to  the  skin,  and  his  ring  was  gone — the  betrothal  ring 
which  Babette  had  given  him.  His  rifle  lay  near  him  in 
the  snow  :  he  took  it  up  and  tried  to  fiie  it,  but  it  missed. 
Damp  clouds  hovered  like  masses  of  snow  over  the  abyss, 
and  Giddiness  was  there,  lying  in  wait  for  the  powerless 
prey  ;  and  below,  in  the  deep  abyss,  there  was  a  sound  as 
if  a  block  of  stone  were  falling,  crushing  in  it<j  descent 
everything  that  tried  to  arrest  its  progress. 

But  Babette  sat  in  the  mill  and  wept.  Rudy  had  not 
been  there  for  six  days— he  who  was  in  the  wrong,  and  who 
ought  to  come  and  beg  her  pardon,  and  whom  she  loved 
with  her  whole  heart. 

xni 

In  thb  Mill 

•  What  a  strange  thing  it  is  with  those  people  ! '  said 
the  Parlour  Cat  to  the  Kitchen  Cat.  *  They're  parted  now, 
Babette  and  Rudy.  She  's  weeping  ;  and  he,  I  suppose, 
does  not  think  any  more  about  ner.' 

'  I  don't  like  that,'  said  the  Kitchen  Cat. 

'  Nor  do  I,'  observed  the  Parlour  Cat ;  '  but  I  won't 
take  it  to  heart.  Babette  may  betroth  herself  to  the 
red-beard.  But  he  has  not  been  here  either  since  that 
night  when  he  wanted  to  climb  on  the  roof.' 

Evil  powers  sport  with  us  and  in  us  :  Rudy  had  experi- 
enced that,  and  had  thought  much  of  it.  What  was  all 
that  which  had  happened  to  him  and  around  him  on  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  ?  Were  they  spirits  he  had  seen, 
or  had  he  had  a  feverish  vision  ?  Never  until  now  had  he 
suffered  from  fever  or  any  other  illness.  But  in  judging 
Babette,  he  had  looked  into  his  cwn  heart  also.  He  had 
traced  the  wild  whirlwind,  the  hot  wind  that  had  raged 
there.  Would  he  be  able  to  confess  to  Babette  every 
thought  he  h.id  had — thoughts  that  might  become  actions 
in  the  hour  of  temptation  ?  He  had  loat  her  ring,  and 
through  this  loss  she  had  won  him  again.    Would  she  be 
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able  to  confess  to  him  ?  He  felt  a«  if  his  heart  would 
bunt  when  he  thought  of  her.  What  a  number  of  zecol< 
lections  arose  within  him!  He  saw  her,  as  if  she  weie 
standing  bodily  before  him,  laughing  like  a  wayward  child. 
Many  a  sweet  word  she  had  spoken  out  of  the  fullness  of 
her  heart  now  crept  into  his  breast  liko  a  sunbeam,  and 
soon  there  was  nothing  but  sunshine  within  him  when  he 
thought  of  Babette. 

Yes,  she  would  be  able  to  confess  to  him,  and  she  should 
do  so.  Accordingly  he  went  to  the  mill,  and  the  con- 
fession began  with  a  kiss,  and  ended  in  the  fact  that  Rudy 
was  declared  to  be  the  sinner.  His  great  fault  had  been 
that  he  had  doubted  Babetto's  fidelity— it  was  quite  wicked 
of  him.  Such  distrust,  such  headlong  anger,  might  bring 
sorrow  upon  thera  both.  Yee,  certainly  they  could ;  and 
accordingly  Bahotte  read  him  a  short  lecture,  to  her  own 
great  contentment,  and  with  charming  grace.  But  in  one 
point  she  agreed  with  Rudy :  the  nephew  of  her  godmother 
was  a  booby,  and  she  would  bum  the  book  he  had  given 
her,  for  she  would  not  keep  the  slightest  thing  that  reminded 
her  of  him. 

•  That 's  all  past  and  gone,'  said  the  Parlour  Cat.  *  Rudy 
is  here  again,  and  they  understand  one  another,  and  that 's 
the  greatest  happiness,  they  say.' 

'  I  heard  from  the  rats  last  night,'  observed  the  Kitehen 
Cat,  *  that  the  greatest  happiness  was  to  eat  tallow  candles 
and  to  have  plenty  of  rancid  bacon.  Now,  whom  is  one  to 
believe,  the  rats  or  the  lovers  ?  * 

■  Neither,'  said  the  Parlour  Cat ;  '  that 's  always  the 
safest  way.' 

The  greatest  happiness  of  Rudy  and  Babelt-j— t'e  fairest 
day,  as  they  called  it — ^the  wedding  day,  no\^  approached 
liipjdly. 

But  the  wedding  was  not  to  be  celebrated  at  the  church 
at  Bex  and  in  the  mill.  Babette's  godmother  wished  her 
godchild  to  be  married  from  her  house,  and  the  service 
was  to  be  read  in  the  beautiful  little  church  at  Montreux. 
The  miller  insisted  upon  having  his  way  in  this  matter. 
He  alone  knew  what  were  the  English  lady's  intentions 
with  respect  to  her  godchild,  and  declared  "that  the  lady 
intended  making  such  a  wedding  present  that  they  were 
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bound  to  show  aome  senue  of  oblisation.  The  day  was 
fixed.  On  the  evening  before  it,  they  were  to  travel  to 
Villeneuve,  so  that  they  might  drive  over  early  to  Montreux, 
that  the  young  English  ladies  might  dress  the  bride. 

'  I  suppose  there  will  be  a  wedding  feast  here  in  the 
house  1  '  said  the  Parlour  Cat :  '  if  not,  I  wouldn't  give 
a  mew  for  the  whole  affair.' 

•  Of  course  there  will  be  a  feast  here,'  n^plied  the  Kitchen 
Cat.  *  Ducks  and  pigeons  have  be^;  Luind,  and  a  whole 
buck  is  hanging  against  the  wall.  My  mouth  waters  when 
I  think  of  it.    To-morrow  the  journey  will  begin.' 

Yes,  to  morrow.  And  on  this  evening  Rudy  and  Babette 
sat  for  the  last  time  together  in  the  mill  as  a  betrothed  pair. 

Without,  the  Alps  were  glowing,  the  evening  bells 
sounded,  and  the  Daughters  of  the  Sunbeams  sang,  *  Let 
that  happen  which  is  best.' 


XIV 

Visions  of  the  Night 

The  sun  had  gone  down  and  the  clouds  lowered  among 
the  high  mountains  in  the  Rhone  valley  ;  the  wind  blew 
from  the  south — a  wind  from  Africa  was  passing  over  the 
lofty  Alps,  a  whirlwind  that  tore  the  clouds  asunder ;  and 
when  it  had  passed  by,  all  was  still  ior  a  moment ';  the 
rent  clouds  hung  in  fantastic  forms  among  the  forest-clad 
mountains  and  over  the  hurrying  Rhone  ;  they  hung  in 
shapes  like  those  of  the  sea  monsters  of  the  primaeval  world, 
like  the  soaring  eagles  of  the  air,  like  the  leaping  frogs  of 
the  marshes  ;  they  came  down  towards  the  rushing  stream, 
sailing  upon  it,  and  yet  suspended  in  air.  The  river  carried 
down  with  it  an  uprooted  pine  tree,  and  bubbling  eddies 
rushed  on  in  front  of  the  mass  ;  they  were  Spirits  of 
Giddiness,  more  than  one  of  them,  that  whirled  along  over 
the  foaming  stream.  The  moon  lit  up  the  snow  on  the 
mountain-tops,  the  dark  woods,  and  the  wonderful  white 
clouds— the  nightly  visions,  the  spirits  of  the  powers  of 
nature.  The  uwellers  in  tho  mountains  saw  them  through 
the  window-panes  sailing  on  in  troops  in  front  of  the  Ice 
Maiden,  who  came  out  of  her  glacier  palace,  and  sat  on 
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the  frail  ship,  the  uprooted  pine  tree  :  she  was  carried  by 
the  glacier  water  down  the  river  into  the  open  sea. 

*  The  wedding  guests  are  coming  !  *  she  said  ;  and  she 
sang  the  news  to  the  air  and  to  the  water. 

Visions  without,  visions  within.  Babette  was  dreaming 
a  wonderful  dream. 

It  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  were  married  to  Rudy,  and 
had  been  his  wife  for  many  years.  He  was  absent,  chamois 
hunting,  but  she  was  sitting  at  home  in  her  dwelling,  and 
the  young  Englishman,  he  with  the  yellow  beard,  was 
sitting  by  her.  His  eyes  WGrv-*  so  eloquent,  his  words  had 
such  magic  power,  that  when  he  stretched  out  his  hand 
to  her,  she  was  forced  to  follow  him.  They  went  away 
together  from  her  home.  On  they  went,  ever  downwards ; 
and  it  seemed  to  Babette  as  though  there  lay  on  her  heart 
a  weight  that  grew  heavier  and  heavier,  and  this  weight 
was  a  sin  against  Heaven  and  a  sin  against  Rudy.  Aiid 
suddenly  she  stood  forsaken,  and  her  dress  was  torn  by 
the  thorns,  and  her  head  had  turned  grey  :  she  looked 
upwards  in  her  misery,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  rock  she 
caught  sight  of  Rudy  :  she  ptre+ohed  out  her  arms  to  him, 
but  did  not  dare  to  call  or  to  beseech  him  to  help  her  ; 
and,  indeed,  that  would  have  availed  her  nothing,  for  soon 
she  saw  that  it  was  not  he,  but  only  his  hunting  coat  and 
his  hat,  hanging  up  on  the  alpenstock  in  the  fashion 
adopted  by  the  hunters  to  deceive  the  chamois.  And  in 
her  boundless  agony  Babette  moaned  out, 

'  Oh  that  I  had  died  on  my  wedding  day,  the  happiest 
day  of  my  life  !  That  would  have  been  a  mercy,  a  great 
happiness  !  Then  all  would  have  happened  for  the  best ! 
the  best  that  could  happen  to  me  and  to  Rudy ;  for  no 
one  knows  what  the  future  will  bring  !  ' 

And  in  her  Grod-forsaken  despair  she  threw  herself  into 
the  abyss,  and  a  string  seemed  to  burst,  and  a  sorrowful 
note  resounded  through  the  mountains  ! 

Babette  awoke:  the  drep^n  was  past  and  effaced  from 
her  mind,  but  she  knew  that  she  had  dreamed  something 
terrible,  and  that  it  was  about  the  young  Englishman, 
whom  she  had  not  seen,  whom  she  had  not  even  thought 
of,  for  months  past.  Could  he  be  in  Montreux  1  Should 
she  see  him  at  her  wedding  ?    A  light  shade  passed  over 
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her  delicate  mouth  and  her  eyebrows  contracted  to  a  frown, 
but  soon  there  was  a  amile  on  her  lips  and  beams  of  gladness 
shot  from  her  eyes  ;  for,  without,  the  sun  was  shimng 
brightly,  and  it  was  morning,  and  she  was  to  be  mamed 

Rudy  was  already  in  the  sitting-room  when  she  entered 
it  and  now  they  started  for  Villeneuve.  They  were  both 
supremely  happy,  and  so  was  the  miller  likewise.  He 
laughed,  and  his  face  beamed  with  good  humour.  A  kmd 
father  he  was,  and  an  honest  man. 

'  Now  we  are  the  masters  of  the  house  !  said  the 
Parlour  Cat. 

XV 

.Conclusion 

It  was  not  yet  evening  when  the  three  happy  people 
entered  Villeneuve,  where  they  dined.  Thereupon  the 
miller  sat  in  the  arm-chair,  smoked  his  pipe,  and  took 
a  short  nap.  The  betrothed  pair  went  arm  in  arm  out  of 
the  town :  they  walked  along  the  road,  under  the  green-clad 
rocks,  beside  the  deep  blue-green  lake  ;  the  grey  walls  and 
heavy  towers  of  gloomy  Chillon  were  mirrored  in  the  clear 
flood  ;  the  little  island  of  the  three  acacias  lay  still  nearer 
to  them,  looking  like  a  nosegay  in  the  lake. 

'  It  must  be  charming  there  ! '  said  Babette. 

She  felt  the  greatest  desire  to  go  there  ;  and  this  wish 
might  be  immediately  fulfilled,  for  by  the  shore  lay  a  »oat, 
and  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  loosen  the  rope  by  which  it 
was  fastened.  No  one  was  to  be  seen  of  whom  permission 
could  be  asked,  and  so  they  borrowed  the  boat  without 
ceremony,  for  Rudy  was  an  expert  rower. 

The  oars  cut  like  fins  into  the  yielding  water—the  water 
that  is  so  pliant  and  yet  so  strong— that  has  a  back  to 
bear  burdens  and  a  mouth  to  devour— that  can  smile, 
the  very  picture  of  mildness,  and  yet  can  terrify  and 
crush.  The  water  glistene  !  in  the  wake  of  the  boat, 
which  in  a  few  minutes  ha^  ct.Aed  the  two  over  to  the 
island,  where  they  stepped  ashore.  There  was  not  more 
room  on  the  spot  than  two  persons  would  require  for  a 
dance. 
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Rudy  danced  round  it  twice  or  thrice  with  Babette  ; 
then  they  sat  down,  hand  in  hand,  upon  the  bench  under 
the  drooping  acacias,  looked  into  each  other's  eyes  ;  and 
everything  glowed  in  the  radiance  of  the  setting  sun. 
The  pine  woods  on  the  mountains  were  bathed  in  a  lilac 
tint,  like  that  of  the  blooming  heather ;  and  where  the 
trees  ended  and  the  naked  rock  was  shown,  it  glowed  as 
if  the  stone  had  been  ansparent ;  the  clouds  in  the  sky 
were  like  red  fire,  and  the  whole  lake  lay  like  a  fresh 
blushing  rose  leaf.  Gradually  the  shadows  crept  up  the 
snow-covered  mountains  of  Savoy,  painting  them  blue- 
black  ;  but  the  highest  summit  gleamed  like  red  lava,  and 
seemed  to  give  a  picture  from  the  early  history  of  the 
mountains'  formation,  when  these  masses  rose  glowing 
from  the  depths  of  the  earth  and  had  not  yet  cooled. 
Rudy  and  Babette  declared  they  "had  never  yet  beheld 
such  a  sunset  in  the  Alps.  The  snow-covered  Dent  du  Midi 
was  tipped  with  a  radiance  like  that  of  the  full  moon  when 
she  first  rises  above  the  horizon. 

'  So  much  beauty  !  So  much  happiness  ! '  they  both 
exclaimed. 

*  This  earth  has  nothing  more  to  give,'  said  Rudy. 
*  An  evening  like  this  seems  to  comprise  a  whole  life  ! 
How  often  have  I  felt  my  happiness  as  I  feel  it  now,  and 
have  thought,  "  If  everything  were  to  end  this  moment, 
how  happily  I  should  have  lived  !  How  glorious  is  this 
world  !  "  And  then  the  day  would  end,  and  another 
began,  and  the  new  day  seemed  more  beautiful  to 
me  than  the  last !  How  immeasurably  good  is  God, 
Babette  !  ' 

*  I  am  happy  from  the  very  depth  of  my  heart !  '  she 
said. 

'  This  earth  can  offer  me  nothing  more,'  said  Rudy. 

And  the  evening  bells  begj^n  to  sound  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Savoy  and  from  the  Swiss  hills,  and  in  the  west 
rose  the  black  Jura  range,  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  gold. 

*  May  Heaven  grant  to  thee  what  is  happiest  and  best !  ' 
murmured  Babette. 

'  It  will,'  replied  Rudy.  '  To-morrow  I  shall  have  it. 
To-morrow  you  will  be  mine  entirely.  My  own  sweet 
wife  !  ' 
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'  Tho  boat ! '  exclaimed  Babette,  suddenly. 

The  little  skiff  in  vhich  they  were  to  return  had  broken 
loose  and  was  drifting  away  from  the  island. 

'  I  will  bring  it  back,'  said  Rudy. 

And  he  threw  aside  Ids  coat,  pulled  off  his  boots,  jumped 
into  the  lake,  and  swam  with  powerful  strokes  towards 

the  boat. 

C!old  and  deep  was  the  clear  blue-green  ice  water  from 
the  glacier  of  the  mountain.    Rudy  looked  down  into  its 
depths — one  glance — and  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  saw 
a  golden  ring,  rolling,  shining,  sparkling  :    he  thought  of 
his  ring  of  betrothal — and  the  ring  grew  larger,  and  widened 
into  a  sparlding  circle  into  which  the  gleaming  glacier 
shone  :  deep  abysses  yawned  around,  and  the  water-drops 
rang  like  the  chiming  of  bells,  and  glittered  with  white 
flames.    In  a  moment  he  beheld  all  this  that  it  has  taken 
many  words  to  describe.    Young  hunters  and  yoimg  girls, 
men  and  women  who  had  at  different  times  sunk  down 
into  the  crevasses  among  the  glaciers,  stood  her©  living, 
with  smiling  mouths,  and  deep  below  them  sounded  the 
church  bells  of  sunken  cities.    The  congregation  knelt 
beneath  the  church  roof,  the  organ  pipes  were  formed  of 
great  icicles,  and  beneath  all  the  Ice  Maiden  sat  on  the 
clear   transparent   ground.    She   raised   herself   towards 
Rudy  and  kissed  his  feet ;  then  a  cold  death-like  numbness 
poured  through  his  limbs,  and  an  electric  shock — ^ice  and 
fire  mingled  !    There  is  no  difference  to  be  felt  between 
a  sudden  touch  of  these  two. 

'  Mine  !    mine  ! '   sounded  around  him  and  within  him. 

I  kissed  thee  when  thou  wert  little,  kissed  thee  on  thy 

mouth.  Now  I  kiss  thy  feet,  and  thou  art  mine  altogether ! ' 

And  he  disappeared  beneath  the  clear  blue  water. 

All  was  silent ;  the  chime  of  the  church  bells  ceased, 
the  last  echoes  died  away  with  the  last  ruddy  tints  of  the 
evening  clouds. 

'  Thou  art  mine  ! '  sounded  from  the  depths.  *  Thou 
art  mine  ! '  sounded  from  the  heights,  frcm  the  regions  of 
the  Infinite. 

Glorious  !  from  love  to  love — ^to  fly  from  earth  to 
heaven ! 

A  chord  broke,  a  sound  of  mourning  was  heard  ;  the  icy 
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kiss  of  Death  conquered  that  which  was  to  pass  away  ; 
the  prologue  ended  that  the  true  drama  of  life  might  begin, 
and  discord  was  blended  into  harmony. 

Do  you  call  that  a  sorrowful  story  ? 

But  poor  Babette.  Her  anguish  "was  unspeakable.  The 
boat  dr'ted  farther  and  farther  away.  No  one  on  the 
mainlana  knew  that  the  betrothed  pair  had  gone  over  to 
the  little  island.  The  sun  went  down  and  it  became  dark. 
She  stood  alone,  weeping — despairing.  A  storm  came  on  : 
flash  after  flash  lit  up  the  Jura  mountains,  Switzerland  and 
Savoy ;  flash  upon  flash  on  all  sides,  the  rolling  thunder- 
clap mingling  with  clap  for  minutes  together.  The  gleams 
of  lightning  were  sometlnes  bright  as  the  sun,  showing 
every  separate  vine  as  at  noonday,  and  the  next  moment 
all  would  be  shrouded  in  darkness.  The  flashes  were 
forked,  ring-shaped,  wavy;  they  darted  into  the  lake 
and  glittered  on  every  side,  while  the  rolling  of  the  thunder 
was  redoubled  by  the  echo.  On  the  mainland,  people 
drew  the  boats  high  up  on  the  shore  ;  everything  that  had 
life  hastened  to  get  under  shelter ;  and  now  the  rain  came 
pouring  down. 

'  Where  can  Rudy  and  Babette  be  in  this  tempest  ?  ' 
said  the  miller. 

Babette  sat  with  folded  hands,  her  head  on  her  knees, 
speechless  with  grief  ;  she  no  longer  moaned  or  wept. 

'  In  the  deep  waters  ! '  was  the  one  thought  in  her 
mind.    *  He  is  far  down  in  the  lakes  as  if  under  the  glacier.' 

And  then  arose  in  her  the  remembrance  of  what  Rudy 
had  told  concerning  the  death  of  his  mother  and  his  own 
rescue  ;  how  he  had  been  borne  forth,  like  a  corpse,  from 
the  depths  of  the  glacier. 

'  The  Ice  Maiden  has  got  !iim  again  !  ' 

And  a  flash  of  lightning  glared  like  sunshine  over  the 
white  snow.  Babette  started  up.  The  whole  lake  was  at 
this  moment  like  a  shining  glacier  ;  and  there  stood  the 
Ice  Maiden,  majestic,  with  a  bluish-white  light  upon  her, 
and  at  her  feet  lay  Rudy's  corpse. 

'  Mine  ! '  she  said. 

And  again  there  was  darkness  all  aroimd,  and  the  crash 
of  falling  waters. 

'  How  cruel !  '    groaned  Babette.     '  Why  must  he  die 
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when  the  day  of  our  happiness  was  about  to  dawn  ? 
O  Lord,  enlighten  my  understanding!  Send  Thy  light 
into  my  heart !  I  understand  not  Thy  ways.  I  grope 
in  darkness,  amid  the  behests  of  Thy  power  and  Thy 

wisdom  ! ' 

And  the  light  for  which  she  prayed  was  given  to  her. 
A  gleam  of  thought,  a  ray  of  light,  her  dream  of  the  mst 
night  in  its  living  reality,  flashed  through  her.  She 
remembered  the  words,  the  wish  she  had  uttered,  con- 
cjeming  what  would  be  '  the  best  '  for  her  and  for  Rudy. 

*  Woe  is  me  !  Was  it  the  germ  of  sin  within  my  heart  ? 
Was  my  dream  a  vision  of  a  future  life,  whose  strings  must 
be  snapped  asunder  that  I  might  be  saved  ?    Wretched 

that  I  am ! '  mi.        i. 

And  she  sat  there  in  the  dark  night,  lamenting.  Through 
the  thick  darkness  Rudy's  words  seemed  to  sound,  the  last 
words  he  had  spoken  on  earth,  '  The  earth  has  nothing 
more  to  give  me  ! '  They  had  sounded  in  the  fullness  of 
joy  ;  they  echoed  now  through  the  depths  of  distress. 

And  years  have  lljwn  by  since  that  time.  The  lake 
smiles  and  its  shores  smile ;  the  giape-vine  is  covered  with 
swelling  branches;  steamboats  with  waving  flags  glide 
along  ;  pleasure-boats  with  full  sails  flit  across  the  mirror 
of  waters  like  white  butterflies;  the  railway  has  been 
opened  past  Chillon,  and  leads  deep  into  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone.  At  every  station  strangers  alight,  with  red-bound 
guide-books  in  their  hands,  and  they  read  of  the  sights 
they  have  corns  to  see.  They  visit  Chillon,  and  m  the 
lake  they  behold  the  little  island  with  three  acacias,  and 
in  the  book  they  read  about  the  betrothed  pair  who,  on  an 
evening  of  the  year  1856,  sailed  across  thither,  and  of  the 
death  of  the  bridegroom,  and  how  the  despairing  cries  of 
the  bride  were  not  heard  on  the  shore  till  the  ne:ct  morning. 

But  the  guide-book  has  nothing  to  tell  concerning  the 
quiet  life  of  Babette  m  her  father's  house— not  in  the  mill, 
for  other  people  live  there  now,  but  in  the  beautiful  house 
near  the  station,  from  whose  windows  she  looks  on  many 
an  evening  across  over  the  chestnut  trees  towards  the 
snowy  mountains  on  which  Rudy  once  wandered  ;  in 
the  evening  she  marks  the  Alpine  glow — ^the  Children  of  the 
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Sun  recline  on  the  lofty  mountains,  and  renew  the  song 
of  the  wanderer  whose  cloak  the  whirlwind  once  tore  away 
taking  the  garment  but  not  the  man. 

There  is  a  rosy  gleam  on  the  snow  of  the  mountair^ 
a  rosy  gleam  in  every  heart  in  which  dwells  the  thought,' 
God  lets  that  happen  which  is  best  for  us  !  '    But  the 
cause  is  not  always  revealed  to  us,  as  it  was  revealed  to 
Babette  in  her  dream. 
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THE  BUTTERFLY 

The  Butterfly  wished  for  a  bride  ;  naturally,  he  wanted 
a  very  pretty  one  from  among  the  flowers  ;  so  he  looked 
at  them,  and  found  that  every  flower  sat  quietly  and 
demurely  on  her  stalk,  just  as  a  maiden  ought  to  sit  before 
^u  *l®?g*8®^ '  ^^^  tliere  were  a  great  many  of  them,  and 
the  choice  threatened  to  become  wearisome.  The  Butterfly 
did  not  care  to  take  much  trouble,  and  so  he  flew  off  to 
the  daisy.  The  French  call  this  floweret  *  Marguerite  ', 
and  they  know  that  Marguerite  can  prophesy,  when  lovers 
pluck  off  its  leaves,  and  ask  of  every  leaf  they  pluck  some 
question  concerning  their  lovers.  '  Heartily  ?  Painfully « 
Loves  me  much  ?  A  little  ?  Not  at  all  ?  '  and  so  on. 
Every  one  asks  in  his  own  langriage.  The  Butterfly  also 
came  to  inquire ;  but  he  did  not  pluck  off  her  leaves :  he 
kissed  each  of  them,  for  he  considered  that  most  is  to  be 
done  with  kindness. 

'Darling  Marguerite  daisy ! '   he  said  to  her,  ' you  are 
the  wisest  woman  among  the  flowers.    Pray,  pray  tell  me 
shall  I  get  this  one  or  that  ?    Which  will  be  my  bride  ? 
When  1  know  that,  I  will  directly  fly  to  her  and  propose 
for  her.' 

^ut  Marguerite  did  not  answer  him.  She  was  angry  that 
he  had  called  her  a  *  woman  ',  when  she  was  yet  a  girl ; 
and  there  is  a  great  difference.  He  asked  for  the  second  and 
for  the  third  time,  and  when  she  remained  dumb,  and 
answered  him  not  a  word,  he  would  wait  no  longer,  but  flew 
away  to  begin  his  wooing  at  once. 
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It  was  in  the  beginning  of  spring  ;  the  crocus  and  the 
snowdrop  were  blooming  around.  nuo^inc 

'  They  arc  very  pretty,'  thought  the  Buttertiy.  Charming 
littleTaLs.  but  a  little  too  much  of  the  «foolgirl  about 
them.'    like  all  young  lads,  he  looked  out  for  the  elder 

^  Then  he  tlew  off  to  the  aner^ones.  These  were  a  little 
too  bitter  for  his  taste ;  the  violet  somewhat  too  sentimental ; 
the  tuUps  too  showy;  the  eastern  lilies  too  plebeian;  the 
Ume  blossoms  were  too  small,  and  moreover  they  had 
too  many  relations;  the  apple  blossoms— they  looked 
like  roses,  but  they  bloomed  to-day,  to  fall  off  to-morrow 
to  fall  beneath  the  first  wind  that  blew  ;  and  he  thought 
that  a  marriage  with  them  would  last  too  short  a  time. 
The  Pease  BloSsom  pleased  him  best  of  all :  she  was  white 
and  red,  and  graceful  and  delicate,  and  belonged  to  the 
domestic  maider.  'r  look  well,  and  at  the  same  time 
are  useful  in  th  x     He  was  just  about  to  make 

his  offer,  when  cic       y  the  maiden  he  saw  a  pod  at  whose 
end  hung  a  withe^d  flower. 
'  Who  is  that  ?  '  he  asked. 
'  That  is  my  sister,'  replied  the  Pease  Blossom. 
'  Oh,  indeed ;  and  you  will  get  to  look  hke  her !     he  said. 
An-i  away  he  flew,  for  he  felt  quite  shocked. 
The  honeysuckle  hung  forth  blooming  from  the  hedge, 
but  there  were  a  number  of  girls  like  that  with  long  faces 
and  sallow  complexions.    No,  he  did  not  hke  her. 

But  which  one  did  he  like  ?  ^        ^    •* 

The  spring  went  by,  and  the  summer  drew  towards  its 
close  ;  it  was  autumn,  but  he  was  still  undecided. 

And  now  the  flowers  appeared  in  their  most  gorgeous 
robes,  but  in  vain— they  had  lost  the  fresh  fragrant  air  of 
youth.  But  the  heart  demands  fragrance,  even  when  it  is 
no  longer  young,  and  there  is  very  little  of  that  to  be  found 
among  the  dahlias  and  dry  chrysanthemums,  therefore  the 
Butterfly  turned  to  the  Mint  on  the  ground. 

This  plant  has  no  blossom  ;  but  mdeed  it  is  blossom  all 
over,  full  of  fragrance  from  head  to  foot,  with  flower  scent 

in  every  leaf. 

'  I  shall  take  her,'  said  tl  ^  Butterfly. 
And  he  made  an  offer  to  her. 
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But  the  Mint  stood  silent  and  stiff,  listening  to  him. 
At  last  she  said, 

*  Friendship,  but  nothing  more.  I  am  old,  and  you  are 
old,  we  may  very  well  live  for  one  another ;  but  as  to 
manyinff — ^no— don't  let  us  appear  ridiculous  at  our  age.' 

And  thus  it  happened  aat  the  Butterfly  had  no  wife  at 
all.  He  had  been  too  long  choosing,  and  that  is  a.  bad 
plan.   So  the  Butterfly  became  what  we  call  an  old  bachel  r. 

It  was  late  in  autumn,  with  rain  and  cloudy  weather. 
The  wind  blew  cold  over  the  backs  of  the  old  willow  trees, 
so  that  they  creaked  again.  It  was  no  weather  to  be  flying 
about  in  summer  clothes,  nor,  indeed,  was  the  Butterfly  in 
the  open  air.  He  had  got  under  shelter  by  chance,  where 
there  was  fire  in  the  stove  and  the  heat  of  summer.  He 
could  Uve  well  enough,  but  he  said, 

'  It 's  not  enough,  merely  to  live.  One  must  have  freedom, 
sunshine,  and  a  little  flower,' 

And  he  flew  against  the  window-frame,  and  was  seen  and 
admired,  and  then  stuck  upon  a  pin  and  placed  in  the 
box  of  curiosities  ;  they  could  not  do  more  for  him. 

'  Now  I  am  perched  on  a  stalk,  like  the  flowers,'  said  the 
Butterfly.  *  It  certainly  is  not  very  pleasant.  It  must  be 
something  like  being  married,  for  one  is  stuck  fast.' 

And  he  consoled  himself  with  that  thought. 

'  That 's  very  poor  comfort,'  said  the  potted  Plants  in 
the  room. 

*  But,'  thought  the  Butterfly,  '  one  cannot  well  trust 
these  potted  Plants.  They've  had  too  much  to  do  with 
mankind.' 


THE  PSYCHE 

In  the  fresh  morning  dawn  there  gleams  in  the  rosy  air 
a  great  Star,  the  brightest  Star  of  the  morning.  His  rays 
tremble  on  the  white  wall,  as  if  he  wished  to  write  down  on 
it  what  he  can  tell,  what  he  has  seen  there  and  elsewhere 
during  thousands  of  years  of  our  rolling  world.  Let  us  hear 
one  of  his  stories. 

'  A  short  time  ago  '—the  Star's  '  short  time  ago  *  is 
called  among  men  '  centuries  ago  '— '  my  rays  followed 
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a  young  artist.  It  was  in  the  city  of  the  Pbpes,  in  the 
world-city  Rome.  Much  has  been  changed  there  in  the 
course  of  time,  but  the  changes  have  not  come  so  quickly 
as  the  change  from  youth  to  old  age.  Then  already  the 
palace  of  the  Caesars  was  a  ruin,  as  it  is  now  ;  fig  trees 
and  laurels  grew  among  the  fallen  marble  columns,  and  in 
the  desolate  bathing-halls,  where  the  gilding  still  clings  to 
the  wall ;  the  Coliseum  was  a  ruin  ;  the  church  bells 
sounded,  the  incense  sent  up  its  fragrant  cloud,  and  through 
the  streets  marched  processions  with  flaming  tapers  and 
glowing  canopies.  Holy  Church  was  there,  and  art  was 
held  as  a  high  and  holy  thing.  In  Rome  lived  the  greatest 
paiiter  in  the  world,  Raphael ;  there  also  dwelt  the  first  of 
scidptors,  Michael  Angelo.  Even  the  Pope  paid  homage  to 
these  two,  and  honoured  them  with  a  visit :  art  was 
recognized  and  honoured,  and  was  rewarded  also.  But,  for 
all  that,  everything  great  and  splendid  was  not  seen  and 
known. 

'  In  a  narrow  lane  stood  an  old  house.  Once  it  had  been 
a  temple ;  a  young  sculptor  now  dwelt  there.  He  was 
young  and  quite  unknown.  He  certainly  had  friends, 
young  artists,  like  himself,  young  in  spirit,  young  in  hopes 
and  thoughts  ;  they  told  him  he  was  rich  in  talent,  and 
an  artist,  but  that  he  was  foolish  for  having  no  faith  in 
his  own  power  ;  for  he  always  broke  what  he  had  fashioned 
out  of  clay,  and  never  completed  anything ;  and  a  work 
must  be  completed  if  it  is  to  be  se^  ;  and  to  bring  money. 

'  "  You  are  a  dreamer,"  they  went  on  to  say  to  him, 
"  and  that 's  your  misfortune.  But  the  reason  of  this  is, 
that  you  have  never  lived,  you  have  never  tasted  life,  you 
have  never  enjoyed  it  in  great  wholesome  draughts,  as  it 
ought  to  be  enjoyed.  In  youth  one  must  mingle  one's 
own  personality  with  life,  that  they  may  become  one. 
Look  at  the  great  master  P^aphael,  whom  the  Pope  honours 
and  the  world  admires :  he  's  no  despiser  of  wine  and  bread ." 

*  "  And  he  even  appreciates  the  baker's  daughter,  the 
pretty  Fornarina,"  added  Angelo,  one  of  tbe  merriest  of 
the  young  friends. 

•  Yes,  they  said  a  good  many  things  of  the  kind,  according 
to  their  age  and  intelligence.  They  wanted  to  draw  the 
young  artist  out  with  them  into  the  merry  mid  life,  the 
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mad  life  as  it  might  be  called  ;  and  at  certain  times  he  felt 
aa  inclination  for  it.  He  had  warm  blood,  a  strong  imagina- 
tion, and  could  take  part  in  the  merry  chat,  and  laugh  aloud 
with  the  rest ;  but  what  they  called  "  Raphael's  merry  life  " 
disappeared  before  him  like  a  vapour  when  he  saw  the  divine 
radiance  that  beamed  forth  from  the  pictures  of  the  great 
master  ;  and  when  he  stood  in  the  Vatican,  before  the  forms 
of  beauty  which  the  masters  had  hewn  out  of  marble, 
thousands  of  years  since,  his  breast  swelled,  and  he  felt 
within  himself  something  high,  something  holy,  something 
elevating,  great,  and  good,  and  he  wished  that  he  could 
produce  similar  forms  from  the  blocks  of  marble.  He  wished 
to  make  a  picture  of  that  which  was  within  him,  stirring 
upward  from  his  heart  to  the  realms  of  the  infinite  ;  but 
how,  and  in  what  form  ?  The  soft  clay  was  fashioned  under 
his  fingers  into  forms  of  beauty,  but  the  neart  day  he  broke 
what  he  had  fashioned,  according  to  his  wont. 

'  One  day  he  walked  past  one  of  those  rich  palaces  of  which 
Rome  has  many  to  show.  He  stopped  before  the  great  open 
portal,  and  beheld  a  garden  surrounded  by  cloistered 
walks.  The  garden  bloomed  with  a  goodly  show  of  the 
fairest  roses.  Great  white  lilies  with  green  juicy  leaves 
shot  upward  from  the  marble  basin  in  wblch  the  clear 
water  was  splashing  ;  and  a  form  glided  past,  a  young  girl, 
the  daughter  of  the  princely  house,  graceful,  delicate, 
and  wonderfully  fair.  Such  a  form  of  female  loveliness 
he  had  never  before  beheld— yet,  stay :  he  had  seen  it, 
painted  by  Raphael,  painted  as  a  Pisyche,  in  one  of  the 
Roman  palaces.  Yes,  there  she  was  painted  ;  but  here 
she  walked  alive. 

*  The  remembrance  lived  in  his  thoughts,  in  his  heart. 
He  went  home  to  his  humble  room,  and  modelled  a  Psyche 
of  clay.  It  was  the  rich  young  Roman  girl,  the  noble  maiden ; 
and  for  the  first  time  he  looked  at  his  work  with  satisfaction. 
It  had  a  meaning  for  him,  for  it  was  she.  And  the  friends 
who  saw  his  work  shouted  aloud  for  joy ;  they  declared 
that  this  work  was  a  manifestation  of  his  artistic  power, 
of  which  they  had  long  been  aware,  and  that  now  the 
world  should  be  made  aware  of  it  too. 

'  The  clay  figure  was  lifelike  and  beautiful,  but  it  had  not 
the  whiteness  or  the  durability  of  mn^'  3,   So  they  declared 
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that  the  Psyche  must  henceforth  live  in  marble.  Healre^  y 
possessed  a  costly  block  of  that  stone.  It  had  been  lying  lor 
years,  the  property  of  his  parents,  in  the  courtyard.  Frag- 
ments of  glass,  fennel  tops,  and  remains  ol  artichokes  had 
gathered  about  it  and  bUllied  its  p  rity :  but  under  the 
surface  the  block  was  as  white  as  the  aov  tain  snow  ;  and 
from  this  block  the  Psyche  was  to  arise. 

Now,  it  happened  oc?  morning — ^the  bright  Star  tells 
nothing  about  this,  but  we  know  it  occurred— that  r-  noble 
Roman  company  came  into  the  narrow  lane.  The  carriage 
stopped  a  little  way  off,  the  company  came  to  inspect  the 
young  sculptor's  work,  for  they  had  heard  it  spoken  of  by 
chance.  And  who  were  these  distinguished  guests  1  Poor 
young  man  !  or  fortunate  young  man  he  might  be  called. 
The  young  girl  stood  in  the  room  and  smiled  radiantly 
when  her  father  said  to  her,  '  It  is  your  living  image  '  That 
smile  could  not  be  copied,  any  more  than  the  loo  :  could 
be  reproduced,  the  wonderful  look  which  she  cast  upon  the 
young  artist.  It  was  a  look  that  seemed  at  once  to  ele^'ate 
and  to  crush  him.  ,  .j     • 

'The  Bsyche  must  be  e.' ^uted  in  marl.  ,  said  tue 
wealthy  patrician.  And  those  were  words  of  life  for  the 
dead  clay  and  tht>  heavy  block  of  marble,  and  words  of 
life  likcAvise  for  the  deeply-moved  artist.  '  When  the 
work  is  finished  I  will  purchase  it,'  continued  the  rich 

noble.  J-       T-x 

A  new  era  seemed  to  have  arisen  in  the  poor  studio.  Ldie 
and  cheerfulness  gleamed  there,  and  busy  industry  plied 
its  work.  The  beaming  Morning  Star  beheld  how  the  work 
progressed.  The  clay  itself  seemed  inspired  since  sh^  had 
been  there,  and  moulded  itself,  in  heightened  beauty,  to 
a  likeness  of  the  well-known  features. 

*  Now  I  know  what  life  is,'  cried  the  artist  rejoicingly ; 
*  it  is  Love  !  It  is  the  lofty  abandonment  of  self  for  the 
dawning  of  the  beautiful  in  the  soul !  What  my  friends 
call  life  and  enjoyment  is  a  passing  shadow  ;  it  is  like 
bubbles  among  seething  dregs,  not  the  pure  heavenly 
wine  that  consecrates  us  to  life.' 

The  marble  block  was  reared  in  its  place.  The  chisel 
struck  great  fragments  from  it ;  the  measurementt  w^re 
taken,  points  and  l^es  were  made,  the  mechanical  part  was 
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executed,  till  gradually  the  stone  assumed  a  human  female 
form,  a  shape  of  beauty,  and  became  converted  into  the 
ftyche,  fair  and  glorious— a  divine  being  in  human  shape. 
The  heavy  stone  appeared  as  a  gliding,  dancing,  airy  Pbyche, 
with  the  heavenly  innocent  smile— the  smile  that  had 
mirrored  itself  in  the  soul  of  the  young  artist. 

The  Star  of  the  roseate  dawn  beheld  and  understood 
what  was  stirring  within  the  young  man,  and  could  read 
the  meaning  of  the  changing  colour  of  his  cheek,  of  the  light 
that  Cashed  from  his  eye,  as  he  stood  busily  working, 
reproducing  what  had  been  put  into  his  soul  from  above. 

'  Thou  art  a  master  like  those  masters  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,'  exclaimed  his  delighted  friends  :  '  soon  shall  the 
whole  world  admire  thy  Psyche.' 

•  My  Psyche  ! '  he  repeated.  '  Yes,  mine.  She  must  be 
mine.  I,  too,  am  an  artist,  like  those  great  men  who  are 
gone.  Providence  has  granted  me  the  boon,  and  has 
made  me  the  equal  of  that  lady  of  noble  birth.' 

And  he  knelt  down  and  breathed  a  prayer  of  thankfulness 
to  Heaven,  and  then  he  forgot  Heaven  for  her  sake— for 
the  sake  of  her  picture  in  stone— for  the  P&yche  which  stood 
there  as  if  formed  of  snow,  blushing  in  the  morning  dawn. 

He  was  to  see  her  in  reality,  the  living  graceful  Psyche, 
whose  words  sounded  like  music  in  his  ears.  He  could  now 
carry  the  news  into  the  rich  palace  that  the  marble 
Psyche  was  finished.  He  betook  himself  thither,  strode 
through  the  open  courtyard  where  the  waters  ran  splashing 
from  the  dolphin's  jaws  into  the  marble  basins,  where  the 
snowy  lilies  and  the  fresh  roses  bloomed  in  abundance. 
He  stepped  into  the  great  lofty  hall,  whose  walls  and  ceilings 
shone  with  gilding  and  bright  colours  and  heraldic  devices. 
Gaily  dressed  serving-men,  adorned  with  trappings  like 
sleigh  horses,  walked  to  and  fro,  and  some  reclined  at  their 
ease  upon  the  carved  oak  seats,  as  if  they  were  the  masters 
of  the  house.  He  told  them  his  errand,  and  was  conducted 
up  the  shining  marble  staircase,  covered  with  soft  carpets 
and  adorned  with  many  a  statue.  Then  he  went  on  through 
richly  furnished  chambers,  over  mosaic  floors,  amid 
gorgeous  pictures.  All  this  pomp  and  luxury  seemed  to 
weary  him  ;  but  soon  he  felt  relieved,  for  the  princely  old 
master  of  the  house  received  him  most  graciously,  almost 
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heartily  ;  and  when  he  took  his  leave  he  was  requested  to 
step  into  the  Signora's  apartment,  for  she,  too,  wished  to 
see  him.  The  servants  led  him  through  more  luxurious 
halls  and  chambers  into  her  room,  where  she  appeared  the 
chief  and  leading  ornament. 

She  spoke  to  him.    No  hymn  of  siipplication,  no  holy 
chant  could  melt  his  soul  like  the  sound  of  her  voice.    He 
took  her  hand  and  lifted  it  to  his  lips  :  no  rose  was  softer, 
but  a  fire  thrUled  through  him  from  this  rose — a  feeling  of 
power  came  upon  him,  and  words  poured  from  his  tongue 
— ^he  knew  not  what  he  said.   Does  the  crater  of  the  volcano 
know  that  glowing  lava  is  pourino-  from  it  ?    He  confessed 
what  he  felt  for  her.    She  stood  before  him  astonished, 
offended,  proud,  with  contempt  in  her  face,  an  expression 
as  if  she  had  suddenly  touched  a  wet,  clammy  frog ;  her 
cheeks  reddened,  her  hps  grew  white,  and  her  eyes  flashed 
fire,  though  they  were  dark  as  the  blackness  of  night 
•  Madman  ! '  she  cried,  '  away  !  begone  ! ' 
And  she  turned  her  back  upon  him.    Her  beautiful  face 
wore  an  expression  like  that  of  the  stony  countenance 
with  the  snaky  locks. 

Like  a  stricken,  fainting  man,  he  tottered  down  the  stair 
and   out  into  the  street.    like  a  man  walking  in  his 
sleep,  he  found  his  way  back  to  his  dwelling.    Then  he 
woke  up  to  madness  and  agony,  and  seized  his  hammer, 
swung  it  high  in  the  air,  and  rushed  forward  to  shatter 
the  beautiful  marble  image.    But,  in  his  pain,  he  had  not 
noticed  that  his  friend  Angelo  stood  beside  him  ;    and 
Angelo  held  back  his  arm  with  a  strong  grasp,  crying, 
'  Are  you  mad  ?    What  are  you  about  1  ' 
They  struggled  together.    Angelo  was  the  stronger ;  and 
with  a  deep  sigh  of  exhaustion,  the  young  artist  threw 
himself  into  a  chair. 

•  What  has  happened  ? '  asked  Angelo,  *  Command 
yourself.    Speak ! ' 

But  what  could  he  say  ?  How  could  he  explain  ?  And 
as  Angelo  could  make  no  sense  of  his  friend's  incoherent 
words,  he  forbore  to  question  him  further,  and  merely 
said, 

'  Your  blood  grows  thick  from  your  eternal  dreaming. 
Be  a  man,  as  all  others  are,  and  don't  go  on  living  in  ideals* 
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for  that  is  what  drives  r^en  crazy.  A  jovial  feast  will  make 
you  sleep  quietly  and  hcj/pily.  Believe  me,  the  time  will 
come  when  you  will  be  old,  and  your  sinews  will  shrink, 
and  then,  on  some  fine  sunshiny  day,  when  everything  is 
laughing  and  rejoicing,  you  will  lie  there  a  faded  plant, 
that  will  grow  no  more.  I  do  not  live  in  dreams,  but  in 
reality.    Come  with  me  :  be  a  man  ! ' 

And  he  drew  the  artist  away  with  him.  At  this  moment  he 
was  able  to  do  so,  for  a  fire  ran  in  the  blood  of  the  young 
sculptor ;  a  change  had  taken  place  in  his  soul ;  he  felt 
a  longing  to  tear  himself  away  from  the  old,  the  accustomed 
— ^to  forget,  if  possible,  his  own  individuality ;  and  therefore 
it  was  that  he  followed  Angelo. 

In  an  out-of-the-way  suburb  of  Rome  lay  a  tavern  much 
visited  by  artists.  It  was  built  on  the  ruins  of  some  ancient 
baths.  The  great  yellow  citrons  hung  down  among  the 
dark  shining  leaves  and  covered  a  part  of  the  old  reddish- 
yellow  walls.  The  tavern  consisted  of  a  vaidted  chamber, 
almost  like  a  cavern,  in  the  ruins.  A  lamp  burned  there 
before  the  picture  of  the  Madonna.  A  great  fire  gleamed 
on  the  hearth,  and  roasting  and  boiling  was  going  on  there  ; 
without,  under  the  citron  trees  and  laurels,  stood  a  few 
covered  tables. 

The  two  artists  were  received  by  their  friends  with  shouts 
of  welcome.  Little  was  eaten,  but  much  was  drunk,  and 
the  spirits  of  the  company  rose.  Songs  were  sung  and 
ditties  were  played  on  the  guitar ;  presently  the  SaUardlo 
sounded,  and  the  merry  dance  began.  Two  young  Roman 
girls,  who  sat  as  models  to  the  artists,  took  part  in  the 
dance  and  in  the  festivity.  Two  charming  Bacchantes 
were  they ;  certainly  not  Psyches — ^not  delicate  beautiful 
roses,  but  fresh,  hearty,  glowing  carnations. 

How  hot  it  was  on  that  day  1  Even  after  sundown  it 
was  hot :  there  was  fire  in  the  blood,  fire  in  every  glance, 
fire  everywhere.  The  air  gleamed  with  gold  and  roses, 
and  life  seemed  like  gold  and  roses. 

*  At  last  you  have  joined  us,  for  once,'  said  his  friends. 
*  Now  let  yourself  be  carried  by  the  waves  within  and  around 
you.' 

'  Never  yet  have  I  felt  so  well,  so  merry !  '  cried  the 
young  artist.    *  You  are  right,  you  are  all  of  you  right. 
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I  was  a  fool,  a  dreamer— man  belongs  to  reality,  and  not 

to  fancy.'  ,  .        .,  i 

With  song  and  with  soundmg  gmtars  the  young  people 
returned  that  evening  from  the  tavern,  through  the  narrow 
streets;  the  two  glowing  carnations,  daughters  of  the 
Campagna,  went  with  them.  ,    ,   x  i. 

In  Angelo's  room,  among  a  litter  of  coloured  sketches, 
studies,  and  glowing  pictures,  the  voices  sounded  mellower 
but  not  less  merrily.  On  the  ground  lay  many  a  sketch 
that  resembled  the  daughters  of  the  Campagna,  in  their 
fresh  comeUness,  but  the  two  originals  were  far  handsomer 
than  their  portraits.  All  the  burners  of  the  six-armed  lamp 
flared  and  flamed  ;  and  the  human  flamed  up  from  within, 
and  appeared  in  the  glare  as  if  it  were  divine. 

•Apollo!  Jupiter!  I  feel  myself  raised  to  your  heaven, 
to  your  glory  !  I  feel  as  if  the  blossom  of  life  were  unfolding 
itself  in  my  veins  at  this  moment  1  *  j  ,  „ 

Yes,  the  blossom  unfolded  itself,  and  then  burst  and  fell, 
and  an  evil  vapour  arose  from  it,  blinding  the  sight,  leading 
astray  the  fancy— the  firework  of  the  senses  went  out,  and 

He  was  again  in  his  own  room ;  there  he  'sat  down  on  his 
bed  and  collected  his  thoughts.  ,  .      . 

*  Fie  t  .  thee  !  '—these  were  the  words  that  sounded  out 
of  his  mouth  from  the  depths  of  his  heart.  '  Wretched  man, 
Ko,  begone ! '    And  a  deep  painful  sigh  burst  from  his  bosom. 

'  Away  !  begone  ! '  These,  her  words,  the  wor(^  of  the 
living  Psyche,  echoed  through  his  heart,  escaped  from  his 
lips.  He  buried  his  head  in  the  pillows,  his  thoughts  grew 
confused,  and  he  fell  a«leep.  .      „    ^  j  u- 

In  the  morning  dawn  he  started  up,  and  collected  his 
thoughts  anew.    What  had  happened  ?    Had  all  the  past 
been  a  dream  ?    The  visit  to  her,  the  feast  at  the  tavern 
the  evening  with  the  purple  carnations  of  the  Campagna^ 
No.itwas  all  real—a  reality  he  had  never  before  expenenced. 

In  the  purple  air  gleamed  the  bright  Star,  and  its  beams 
fell  upon  him  and  upon  the  marble  Psyche.  He  trembled  as 
he  looked  at  the  picture  of  immortality,  and  his  glance 
seeired  impure  to  him.  He  threw  the  cloth  over  the  statue, 
and  then  touched  it  once  more  to  unveil  the  form— but  he 
was  not  able  to  look  again  at  his  own  work. 
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Gloomy,  quiet,  absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts,  he  sat  there 
through  the  long  day  ;  he  heard  nothing  of  what  was  going 
on  around  him,  and  no  man  guessed  what  was  passing  in 
this  human  soul. 

And  days  and  weeks  went  by,  but  the  nights  passed  more 

slowly  than  the  days.    The  flashing  Star  beheld  him  one 

morning  as  he  rose,  pale  and  trembling  with  fever,  from  his 

sad  couch  ;  then  he  stepped  towards  the  statue,  threw  back 

the  covering,  took  one  long  sorrowful  gaze  at  his  work, 

and  then,  almost  sinking  beneath  the  burden,  he  dragged 

the  statue  out  into  the  garden.    In  that  place  was  an  old 

dry  well,  now  nothing  but  a  hole :   into  this  he  cast  the 

Psyche,  threw  earth  in  above  her,  and  coverec.  up  the  spot 

with  twigs  and  nettles. 

'  Away  !  begone  !  '   Such  was  the  short  epitaph  he  spoke. 

The  Star  beheld  all  this  from  the  pink  morning  sky, 

and  its  beam  trembled  upon  two  great  tears  on  the  pale 

feverish  cheeks  of  the  young  man  ;   and  soon  it  was  said 

that  he  was  sick  unto  death,  and  he  lay  stretched  upon 

a  bed  of  pain. 

The  monk  Ignatius  visited  him  as  a  physician  and  a 
friend,  and  brought  him  words  of  comfort,  of  religion,  and 
spoke  to  him  of  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  Church, 
of  the  sinfulness  of  man,  of  rest  and  mercy  to  be  found  in 
heaven. 

And  the  words  fell  like  warm  sunbeams  upon  a  teeming 
soil.  The  soil  smoked  and  sent  up  clouds  of  mist,  fantastic 
pictures,  pictures  in  which  there  was  reality ;  and  from  these 
floating  islands  he  looked  across  at  human  life.  He  found 
it  vanity  and  delusion— and  vanity  and  delusion  it  had 
been  to  him.  They  told  him  that  art  was  a  sorcerer, 
betraying  us  to  vanity  and  to  earthly  lusts ;  that  we  are 
false  to  ourselves,  unfaithful  to  our  friends,  unfaithful 
towards  Heaven ;  and  that  the  serpent  was  always  repeating 
within  us,  *  Eat,  and  thou  shait  become  as  God.' 

And  it  appeared  to  him  as  if  now,  for  the  first  time,  he 
knew  himself,  and  had  found  the  way  that  leads  to  truth 
and  to  peace.  In  the  Church  was  the  light  and  the  bright- 
ness of  God— in  the  monk's  cell  he  should  find  the  rest 
through  which  the  tree  of  human  life  might  grow  on 
into  eternity. 
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Brother  Ignatius  strengthened  his  \ongings  and  the 
determination  became  firm  within  him.  A  child  of  the  >  rorld 
becam**  a  servant  of  the  Church— the  young  artist  renounced 
the  world,  and  retired  into  the  cloister. 

The  brothers  came  forward  affectionately  to  v^lcome 
him  and  his  inauguration  was  as  a  Sunday  foast.    Heaven 
seemed  to  him  to  dwell  in  the  sunshine  of  the  church,  and 
to  beam  upon  him  from  the  holy  pictures  and  from  the 
cross.    And  when,  in  the  evening,  at  the  sunset  hour,  he 
stood  in  his  little  cell,  and,  opening  the  window,  looked  out 
UT)on  old  Rome,  upon  the  desolated  temples,  and  the  great 
dead  Coliseum— when  he  saw  all  this  in  its  spring  garb,  when 
the  acacias  bloomed,  and  the  ivy  was  fresh,  and  roses  bi^t 
forth  everywhere,  and  the  citron  and  orange  were  in  the 
height  of  their  beauty,  and  the  palm  trees  waved  their 
branches— then  he  felt  a  deeper  emotion  than  had  ever  yet 
thrilled  through  him.    The  quiet  open  Campagna  spread 
itself  forth  towards  the  blue  snow-covered  mountains, 
which  seemed  to  be  painted  in  the  air ;   all  the  outlines 
melting  into  each  other,  breathing  peace  and   beauty, 
floating,  dreaming— and  all  appearing  like  a  dream  '• 

Yes,  this  world  was  a  dream,  and  the  dream  lasts  for 
hours,  and  may  return  for  hours ;  but  convent  life  is  a  life 
of  years- long  years,  and  many  years. 

From  within  comes  much  that  renders  men  impure. 
He  felt  the  truth  of  this.  What  flames  arose  m  him  at 
times  !  What  a  source  of  evil,  of  that  winch  he  womd  not, 
welled  up  continually !  He  mortified  his  body,  but  the 
evil  came  from  witmn. 

One  day,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  he  met  Angelo, 

who  recognized  him.  .  ,      a-4. 

•Man!'  exclaimed  Angelo.  'Yes,  it  is  thou  I  Art 
thou  happy  now  ?  Thou  hast  sinned  against  God,  and  cast 
away  His  boon  from  thee— hast  neglected  thy  mission  in 
this  world  !  Read  the  parable  of  the  talents!  The  Mas'TBR, 
who  spoke  that  parable,  spoke  truth !  What  hast  thou 
gained  ?  what  hast  thou  found  ?  Dost  thou  not  fashion 
for  thyself  a  religion  and  a  dreamy  life  after  thine  own  idea, 
as  almost  all  do  ?  Suppose  all  this  is  a  dream,  a  fair 
delusion  t  ' 
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•  Get  thee  away  from  me,  Satan  ! '  said  the  monk  :  and 
he  qmtted  Angelo. 

'  There  is  a  devil,  a  personal  devil !  This  day  I  have  seen 
him!  said  the  monk  to  himself.  'Once  I  extended 
a  finger  to  him,  and  he  took  my  whole  hand.  But  no  ' 
he  sighed,  the  evil  is  within  me,  and  it  is  in  yonder  man  : 
but  It  does  not  bow  him  down  :  he  goes  abroad  with  head 
erect,  and  enjoys  his  comfort ;  and  I  grasped  at  comfort 
m  the  consolations  of  religion.  If  it  were  nothing  but 
a  consolation  ?  Supposing  everything  here  were,  like  the 
world  I  have  quitted,  only  a  beautiful  fancy,  a  delusion 

;*  !»,  "i.^^^'XmJ  *^®  ^^^'^'^^  °^o"<^'  ^^^  tlie  misty  blue 
of  the  distant  hills  1— when  you  approach  them,  they  are 
very  different !  O  eternity  I  Thou  actest  like  the  great 
calm  ocean,  that  beckons  us,  and  fills  us  with  expectation 
—and  when  we  embark  upon  thee,  we  sink,  disappear, 
and  cease  to  be.    Delusion  !  away  with  it !  begone  ' ' 

And  tearless,  but  sunk  in  bitter  reflection,  he  sat  upon  his 
hard  couch,  and  then  knelt  down— before  whom  ?  Before 
the  stone  cross  fastened  to  the  wall  ?— No,  it  was  only  habit 
that  made  him  take  this  position. 

ui^®  Tili.'^^P^T  ^®  ^^^^  i»*o  Ws  o^  heart  the 
blacker  did  the  darkness  seem.  '  Nothing  within,  nothing 
without— this  life  squandered  and  cast  away !  '  And  this 
tnought  rolled  and  grew  like  a  snowball,  until  it  seemed  to 
crush  him. 

'I  can  confide  my  griefs  to  none.  I  may  speak  to  none 
?/t  1  !  flawing  worm  within.  My  secret  is  my  prisoner; 
if  I  let  the  captive  escape,  I  shall  be  his  ! ' 

And  the  godlike  power  that  dwelt  within  him  suffered 
and  strove. 

'0  Lord,  my  Lord  ! '  he  cried  in  his  despair,  *  be  merciful, 
and  grant  me  faith.  I  threw  away  the  gift  thou  hadst 
vouchsn  '1  to  me,  I  left  my  mission  unfulfilled.  I  lacked 
strength,  ^  strength  thou  didst  not  give  me.  Immortality 
-the  Psyciie  in  my  breast— away  with  it !— it  shall  be 
buried  hke  that  Psyche,  the  best  gleam  of  my  life  ;  never 
will  it  arise  out  of  its  grave  ! ' 

The  Star  glowed  in  the  roseate  air,  the  Star  that  shall 
surely  be  extmgmshed  and  pass  away  while  the  soul  stiU 
lives  on  ;    its  trembling  beam  fell  upon  the  white  wall 
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but  it  wrote  nothing  there  upon  being  made  perfect  m  God, 
nothing  of  th(  hope  of  mercy,  of  the  rehance  on  the  divine 
love  that  thrills  through  the  heart  of  the  believer. 

•The  P&yche  within  can  never  die.  Shall  it  live  m  ^n- 
Bciousness  ?  Can  the  incomprehensible  happen  ?  les, 
yes.  My  being  is  incomprehensible.  Thou  art  unfathom- 
able O  Lord  Thy  whole  world  is  incomprehensible— 
a  wonder-work  of  power,  of  glory,  and  of  Icye.' 

His  eyes  gleamed,  and  then  closed  in  death.  The  tolling 
of  the  church  bell  was  the  last  sound  that  echoed  above 
him,  above  the  dead  man  ;  and  they  buned  him,  covenng 
him  with  earth  that  had  been  brought  from  Jerusalem,  ana 
in  which  was  mingled  the  dust  of  many  of  th.  pious  dead 

When  years  had  gone  by  Ws  skeleton  was  dug  up  as  the 
skeletons  of  the  monks  who  had  died  before  him  bad  been 
it  was  clad  in  a  brown  frock,  a  rosary  was  put  into  tae 
bony  hand,  and  the  form  was  placed  among  the  ranks  of 
other  skeletons  in  the  cloisters  of  the  convent.  And  the 
sun  shone  without,  while  within  the  censers  were  waved 
and  the  Mass  was  celebrated. 

And  years  rolled  by.  .    ,  j  ^*u  «*u««, 

The  bones  fell  asunder  and  became  mingled  with  others. 
Skulls  were  piled  up  till  they  formed  an  outer  wall  around 
thrchurch  ;  and  there  lay  also  his  head  in  the  burning  .un, 
for  many  dead  were  there,  and  no  one  Imew  their  names 
and  his  name  was  forgotten  also.     And  see,  something 
™  moving  in  the  sunshine,  in  the  sightless  cavernous 
eZ  f^^at  might  that  be  1    A  sparkling  lizard  moved 
Xui  iTthe  skull,  gliding  in  and  out  through  the  sightless 
holes     The  lizard  now  represented  all  the  life  left  m  that 
head   in  which,  once,  great  thoughts,  bright  dreams  the 
fove  if  art  and  of  the'glorious  had  arisen,  whence  hot  tears 
had  rolled  down,  where  hope  and  immortabty  had  bad  their 
being.    The  lizard  sprang  away  and  disappeared,  and  tne 
skull  itself  crumbled  to  pieces  and  b^ame  dust  among  d^t. 
(Sturies  passed  away.   The  bright  Star  gleamed  unaltered, 
mdiant  an^  large,  as  it  had  deamed  for  thousands  of  yeara 
and  the  air  glowed  red  with  tints  fresh  as  roses,  cnmson 

*  There,  where  once  had  stood  the  narrow  lane  containing 
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the  ruins  of  tbj  temple,  a  nunnery  was  now  built ;  a  grave 
was  being  dug  in  the  convent  garden,  for  a  young  nun  had 
died,  and  was  to  bo  laid  in  the  earth  this  monSng  The 
spade  strucK  against  a  stone  that  shone  dazzling  white 
A  block  of  marble  soon  appeared,  a  rounded  shoulder  was 
laid  bare,  and  now  the  spade  was  plied  with  a  more  careful 
hand,  and  presently  a  female  head  was  seen,  and  butter- 
flies wings.  Out  of  the  grave  in  which  the  young  nun  was 
to  be  laid  they  lifted,  in  the  rosy  morning,  a  wonderful 
statue  of  a  Psyche  carved  in  white  marble. 

How  beautiful,  how  perfect  it  is  ! '  cried  the  spectators. 
A  rehc  of  the  best  period  of  art.' 

And  who  could  the  sculptor  have  been  ?  No  one  knew 
no  one  remembered  him,  except  the  bright  Star  that  had 
gleamed  for  thousands  of  years.  The  Star  had  seen  the 
course  of  that  life  on  earth,  and  knew  of  the  man's  trials,  of 
his  weakness— in  fact,  that  he  had  been  but  human  The 
man  s  life  had  passed  away,  his  dust  had  been  scattered 
abroad  as  dust  is  destined  to  be  ;  but  the  result  of  his 
noblest  striving,  the  glorious  work  that  gave  token  of  the 
divine  element  within  him— the  Psyche  that  never  dies. 
!ii  ??  beyond  posterity— the  brightness  even  of  this 
earthly  Psyche  remained  here  after  him,  and  was  seen  and 
acknowledged  and  appreciated. 

Thr  bright  Morning  Star  in  the  roseate  air  threw  its 
glancing  ray  downward  upon  the  Psyche,  and  upon  the 
radian  countenances  of  the  admiring  spectators,  who  here 
beheld  the  tmage  of  the  sovl  portrayed  in  marble. 

What  is  earthly  will  pass  away  and  be  forgotten,  and  the 
btar  m  the  vast  firmament  knows  it.  What  is  heavenlv 
will  shine  brightly  through  posterity ;  and  when  the  ages  of 
postei  cy  are  past,  the  Psyche— the  soul— will  still  live  on  I 
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Abound  the  garden  ran  a  hedge  of  hajsels  ;  beyond  this 
hedge  lay  fields  and  meadows,  with  cows  and  sheep ;  but 
in  the  imdst  of  the  garden  stood  a  blooming  Itose  Tree  ; 
and  mider  it  lived  a  Snail,  who  had  a  good  deal  m  his  shell- 
namely,  himself.  . ,     ,  ,    ,    ,,  j 

'  Wait  till  my  time  comes  ! '  he  said  :  I  shaU  do  some- 
thing more  than  produce  roses  and  bear  nuts  ;  or  give  milk, 
like  the  cows  and  the  sheep  !  '    ,     . ,   .    _       ^         ,  ^. 

*  I  expect  a  great  deal  of  you,'  said  the  Rose  Tree.  JJui 
may  I  ask  when  it  will  appear  V  .  ,,    ,        , 

'I  take  my  time,'  replied  the  Snail.  '  Yim'ie  always 
in  such  a  hurry.     You  don't  rouse  people  s  interest  by 

suspense.'  ,  ,    .     ..  „ 

Next  year  the  Snail  lay  almost  in  the  same  sppt,  in  the 
sunshine  under  the  Rose  Tree,  which  again  bore  buds  that 
bloomed  into  roses,  always  fresh,  always  new  And  the 
Snail  crept  half-way  out,  put  out  its  horns  and  then  drew 

them  in  again.  _,        ,      , 

'  Everything  looks  just  like  last  year.  There  has  been  no 
progress.  The  Rose  Tree  sticks  to  roses  ;  it  gets  no  farther. 
The  summer  passed,  the  autumn  came  ;  the  Rose  iree 
had  always  flowers  and  buds,  until  the  snow  fell  and  the 
weather  became  raw  and  cold ;  then  the  Rose  Tree  bowed 
its  head  and  the  Snail  crept  into  the  ground. 

A  new  year  began  ;   and  the  roses  came  out,  and  the 

Snail  came  out  also.  .j  ^i.    o     -i     « v«« 

'  You're  an  old  Rose  Ti^e  now  !  said  the  Snail.  You 
must  make  haste  and  come  to  an  end,  for  you  have  given 
the  world  all  that  was  in  you  :  whether  it  was  of  any  use 
is  a  question  that  I  have  had  no  time  to  consider  ;  but  so 
much  is  clear  and  plain,  that  you  have  done  nothing  at 
all  for  your  own  development,  or  you  would  have  produced 
something  else.  How  can  you  answer  for  that  ?  In  a  little 
time  you  will  be  nothing  at  all  but  a  stick.    Do  you  under- 

stand  what  I  say  ? '  ,    ,     „        m  <  t  «^^or 

« You  alarm  me  ! '    repUed  the  Rose  Tree.      I  never 

thought  of  that  at  all.'  , . 

*  No,  you  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  consider  anything. 
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Have  you  ever  given  an  account  to  yourself,  why  you 
bloomed,  and  how  it  is  that  your  blooming  comes  about — 
why  it  is  thus,  and  not  otherwise  ? ' 

'  No,'  answered  the  Rose  Tn...  '  I  bloomed  in  gladness, 
because  I  could  not  do  anything  else.  The  sun  was  so 
warm,  and  the  air  so  refreshing.  I  drank  the  pure  dew 
and  the  fresh  rain,  and  I  lived,  I  breathed.  Out  of  the  earth 
there  arose  a  power  within  me,  from  above  there  came  down 
a  strength  :  I  perceived  a  new  ever-increasing  happiness, 
and  consequently  I  was  obliged  to  bloom  over  and  over 
again;  that  was  my  life  ;  I  could  not  do  otherwise.' 

*  You  have  led  a  very  pleasant  life,'  observed  the  Snail. 

*  Certainly.  Everything  was  given  to  me,'  said  the  Rose 
Tree.  '  But  more  still  was  given  to  you.  You  are  one  of 
those  deep  thoughtful  characters,  one  of  those  highly  gifted 
spirits,  which  will  cause  the  world  to  marvel.' 

'  I've  no  intention  of  doing  anything  of  the  kir  *  cried 
the  Snail.  *  The  world  is  nothing  to  me.  What  have  I  to 
do  with  the  world  ?    I  have  enough  of  myself  and  in  myself.' 

*  But  must  we  not  all,  here  on  earth,  give  to  others  the 
best  that  we  have,  and  offer  what  lies  in  our  power  ?  Cer- 
tainly I  have  only  given  roses.  But  you — ^you  who  have 
been  so  richly  gifted— what  have  you  given  to  the  world  ? 
what  do  you  intend  to  give  ? ' 

*  What  have  I  given— what  do  I  intend  to  give  ?  I  spit 
at  it.  It 's  worth  nothing.  It 's  no  business  of  mine. 
Continue  to  give  your  roses,  if  you  like  :  you  can't  do  any- 
thing better.  Let  the  hazel  bush  bear  nuts,  and  the  cows 
and  ewes  give  milk  :  they  have  their  public  ;  but  I  have 
mine  within  myself— I  retire  within  myself,  and  there 
I  remain.    The  world  is  nothing  to  me.' 

And  so  the  Snail  retired  into  his  house,  and  closed  up 
the  entrance  after  him. 

'  That  is  very  sad  ! '  said  the  Rose  Tree.  '  I  cannot 
creep  into  myself,  even  if  I  wish  it— I  must  continue  to 
produce  roses.  They  drop  their  leaves,  and  are  blown 
away  by  the  wind.  But  I  saw  how  a  rose  was  laid  in  the 
matron's  hymn-book,  and  one  of  my  roses  had  a  place  on 
the  bosom  of  a  fair  young  girl,  and  another  was  kissed  by  the 
lips  of  a  child  in  the  full  joy  of  life.  That  did  me  good  ;  it 
was  a  real  blessing.    That 's  my  remembrance — my  life  ! ' 
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And  the  Rose  Tree  went  on  blooming  in  innocence 
while  the  Snail  lay  idly  in  his  house— the  world  did  not 
concern  him. 
And  years  rolled  by.  j  xu    t>^  - 

The  Snail  had  become  dust  in  the  dust,  and  the  Rose 
Tree  was  earth  in  the  earth ;  the  rose  of  remembrance 
in  the  hymn-book  was  faded,  but  in  the  garden  bloomed 
fresh  rose  trees,  in  the  garden  grew  new  snails  ;  and  these 
still  crept  into  their  houses,  and  spat  at  the  woria,  tor  it 

did  not  concern  them.  j  u  -;«v,* 

Suppose  we  begin  the  story  agam,  and  read  it  rigni 

through.     It  will  never  alter. 

'THE  WILL-O'-THE-WISPS  ARE  IN  THE  TOWN,' 
SAYS  THE  MOOR-WOMAN 

Theeb  was  a  man  who  once  knew  many  stories,  but  they 
had  slipped  away  from  him— so  he  said  ;  the  Story  that 
used  to  visit  him  of  its  own  accord  no  longer  came  and 
knocked  at  his  door  :  and  why  did  it  come  no  longer  ?  It 
is  true  enough  that  for  days  and  years  the  man  had  not 
thought  of  it,  had  not  expected  it  to  come  and  knock  ; 
but  it  certainly  had  not  been  there  either,  for  outside  there 
was  war,  and  within  was  the  care  and  sorrow  that  war 

"tS  Sork  and  the  swallows  came  back  ^ ron^  t^^ir  long 
journey,  for  they  thought  of  no  danger;  and  behold, 
when  they  arrived,  the  nest  was  burnt,  the  habitations  of 
men  were  burnt,  the  gates  were  all  in  disorder,  and  even 
quite  gone,  and  the  enemy's  horses  trampled  on  the  old 
^aves     Those  were  hard,  gloomy  times,  but  they  came 

to  an  end.  ,  ,       .  j     „„  j 

And  now  they  were  past  and  gone,  so  people  said  ,  ana 

yet  no  Story  came  and  knocked  at  the  door,  or  gave  any 

tidings  of  its  presence.  , 

'  I  suppose  it  must  be  dead,  or  gone  away  with  many  other 

things, '  said  the  man. 

But  the  Story  never  dies.  And  more  than  a  whole  year 
went  by,  and  he  longed— oh,  so  very  much !— for  the 
Story. 
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*  I  wonder  if  the  Story  will  ever  come  back  again,  and 
knock  ? ' 

And  ho  remembered  it  8o  well  in  all  the  various  forms  in 
which  it  had  come  to  him,  sometimes  young  and  charminff, 
like  spring  itself,  sometimes  as  a  beautiful  maiden,  with 
a  wreath  of  woodruff  in  her  hair,  and  a  beechen  branch 
in  her  hand,  and  with  eyes  that  gleamed  like  deep  woodland 
lakes  in  the  bright  sunshine. 

Sometimes  it  had  come  to  him  in  the  guise  of  a  pedlar, 
and  had  opened  its  pack  and  let  silver  ribbon  come  fluttering 
out,  with  verses  and  inscriptions  of  old  remembrances. 

But  it  was  most  charming  of  all  when  it  came  as  an  old 
grandmother,  with  silvery  hair,  and  such  large  sensible 
eyes  :  she  knew  so  well  how  to  tell  about  the  oldest  times, 
long  before  the  Princesses  span  with  the  golden  spindles, 
and  the  dragons  lay  outside  the  castles,  guarding  them. 
She  told  with  such  an  air  of  truth,  that  black  spots  danced 
before  the  eyes  of  all  who  heard  her,  and  the  floor  became 
black  with  human  blood  ;  terrible  to  see  and  to  hear,  and 
yet  so  entertaining,  because  such  a  long  time  had  passed 
since  it  all  happened. 

'  Will  she  ever  knock  at  my  door  again  ? '  said  the  man  ; 
and  he  gazed  at  the  door,  so  that  black  spots  came  before 
his  eyes  and  upon  the  floor  ;  he  did  not  faiow  if  it  was  blood, 
or  moiuming  crape  from  the  dark  heavy  days. 

And  as  he  sat  thus,  the  thought  came  upon  him,  whether 
the  Story  might  not  have  hidden  itself,  like  the  Princess 
in  the  old  tale  ?  And  he  would  now  go  in  search  of  it :  if 
he  found  it,  it  would  beam  in  new  splendour,  lovelier  than 
ever. 

'  Who  knows  ?  Perhaps  it  has  hidden  itself  in  the  straw 
that  balances  on  the  margin  of  the  well.  Carefully,  care- 
fully !  Perhaps  it  lies  hidden  in  a  withered  flower— that 
flower  in  one  of  the  great  books  on  the  bookshelf.' 

And  the  man  went  and  opened  one  of  the  newest  books, 
to  gain  information  on  this  point ;  but  there  was  no 
flower  to  he  found.  There  he  read  about  Holger  the  Dane  ; 
and  the  man  read  that  the  whole  tale  had  been  invented 
and  put  together  by  a  monk  in  France,  that  it  was  a  romance, 
*  translated  into  Danish  and  printed  in  that  language ' ; 
that  Holger  the  Dane  had  never  really  lived,  and  conse- 
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quently  could  never  come  again,  as  we  have  uung,  and  would 
have  so  much  liked  to  believe.  It  was  just  the  same  with 
Holger  the  Dane  as  with  William  Tell,  mere  idle  legend, 
not  to  be  depended  on,  and  all  this  was  written  in  the  book, 
with  great  learning. 

•  Well,  I  shall  believe  what  I  believe ! '  said  the  man ; 
'  there  grows  no  plantain  where  no  foot  has  trod.' 

And  he  closed  the  book  and  put  it  back  in  its  place,  and 
wont  to  the  fresh  flowers  at  the  window  :  perhaps  the 
Story  might  have  hidden  itself  in  the  red  tulips,  with  the 
golden  yellow  edges,  or  in  the  fresh  rose,  or  in  the  strongly- 
coloured  camellia.    The  sunshine  lay  among  the  flowers, 

but  no  Story.  ,        .      ,     ^    ,   .      1.1 

The  flowers  which  had  been  here  m  the  dark  troublous 
time  had  been  much  more  beautiful ;  but  they  had  been  cut 
off,  one  after  another,  to  be  woven  into  wreaths  and  placed 
in  coflfins,  and  the  flag  had  waved  over  them  1  Perhaps  the 
Story  had  been  buried  with  the  flowers  ;  but  then  the 
flowers  would  have  known  of  it,  and  the  coflfin  would  have 
heard  it,  and  every  little  blade  of  grass  that  shot  forth 
would  have  told  of  it.    The  Story  never  dies. 

Perhaps  it  has  been  here  once,  and  has  k-ocked— but 
who  had  eyes  or  ears  for  it  in  those  times  ?  People  looked 
darkly,  gloomily,  and  almost  angrily  at  the  sunshine  of 
spring,  at  the  twittering  birds,  and  all  the  cheerful  green  ; 
the  tongue  could  not  even  bear  the  old,  merry,  popular 
songs,  and  they  were  laid  in  the  coffin  with  so  much  that 
our  heart  held  dear.  The  Story  may  have  knocked 
without  obtaining  a  hearing;  there  was  none  to  bid  it 
welcome,  and  so  it  may  have  gone  away. 

'  I  will  go  forth  and  seek  it  !  Out  in  the  country  !  out 
in  the  wood  !  and  on  the  open  sea  beach  ! ' 

Out  in  the  country  lies  an  old  manor  house,  with  red 
walls,  pointed  gables,  and  a  flag  that  floats  on  the  tower. 
The  nightingale  sings  among  the  finely-fringed  beech-leaves, 
looking  at  the  blooming  apple  trees  of  the  garden,  and 
thinking  that  they  bear  roses.  Here  the  bees  are  busy  in 
the  summer-time,  and  hover  round  their  queen  with  their 
humming  song.  The  autumn  has  much  to  tell  of  the  wild 
chase,  of  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  and  of  the  races  of  men 
that  are  passing  away  together.    The  wild  swans  sing  at 
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Christmas-time  on  the  open  water,  while  in  the  old  hall 
the  guests  by  the  fire-side  gladly  listen  to  songs  and  to 
old  legends. 

Down  into  the  old  part  of  the  garden,  where  the  great 
avenue  of  wild  chestnut  trees  lures  the  wanderer  to  tread 
its  shades,  went  the  man  who  was  in  search  of  the  Story  ; 
for  here  the  wind  had  once  murmured  something  to  him 
of  '  Waldemar  Daa  and  his  Daughters  '.  The  Dryad  in 
the  tree,  who  was  the  Story-mother  herself,  had  here 
told  him  the  *  Last  Dream  of  the  old  Oak  Tree  '.  Here,  in 
grandmother's  time,  had  stood  clipped  hedges,  but  now  only 
ferns  and  stinging-nettles  grew  there,  hiding  the  scattered 
fragments  of  old  sculptured  figures  ;  the  moss  is  growing 
in  their  eyes,  but  they  could  see  as  well  as  ever,  which  was 
more  than  the  man  could  do  who  was  in  search  of  the 
Story,  for  he  could  not  find  it.    Where  could  it  be  ? 

The  crows  flew  over  him  by  hundreds  across  the  old 
trees,  and  screanaed,  '  Krah  !  da  ! — Krah  !  da  ! ' 

And  he  went  out  of  the  garden,  and  over  the  grass-plot 
of  the  yard,  into  the  alder  grove  ;  there  stood  a  little  six- 
sided  house,  with  a  poultry-yard  and  a  duck-yard.  In  the 
middle  of  the  room  sat  the  old  woman  who  had  the  manage- 
ment of  the  whole,  and  who  knew  accurately  about  every 
egg  that  was  laid,  and  about  every  chicken  that  could 
creep  out  of  an  egg.  But  she  was  not  the  Story  of  which 
the  man  was  in  search  ;  that  she  could  attest  with  a 
certificate  of  Christian  baptism  and  of  vaccination  that  lay 
in  her  drawer. 

Without,  not  far  from  the  house,  is  a  mound  covered  with 
red-thorn  and  laburnum  :  here  lies  an  old  gravestone, 
which  was  brought  many  years  ago  from  the  churchyard 
of  the  provincial  town,  a  remembrance  of  one  of  the 
most  honoured  councillors  of  the  place ;  his  wife  and  his 
five  daughters,  all  with  folded  hands  and  stifE  ruffs,  stand 
round  him.  One  could  look  at  them  so  long,  that  it  had 
an  effect  upon  the  thoughts,  and  these  reacted  upon  the 
stone,  so  that  it  told  of  oL  imes  ;  at  least  it  had  been  so 
with  the  man  who  was  in  search  of  the  Story. 

As  he  came  nearer,  he  noticed  a  living  butterfiy  sitting 
on  the  forehead  of  the  sculptured  councillor.  The  butterfly 
flapped  its  wings,  and  flew  a  little  bit  farther,  and  settled 
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again  close  by  the  gravestone,  as  if  to  point  out  what  grew 
there.  Four-leaved  clover  grew  there  ;  there  were  seven 
of  them.  When  fortune  comes,  it  comes  in  a  heap.  He 
plucked  the  clover  leaves,  and  put  them  in  his  pocket. 

'  Fortune  is  as  good  as  ready  money,  but  a  new,  charming 
story  would  be  better  still,'  thought  the  man  ;  but  he 
could  not  find  it  here. 

And  the  sun  went  down,  red  and  large  ;  the  meadow  was 
covered  with  vapour  :  the  Moor-woman  was  at  her  brewing. 

It  was  evening  :  he  stood  alone  in  his  room,  and  looked 
out  upon  the  sea,  over  the  meadow,  over  moor  and  coast. 
The  moon  shone  bright,  a  mist  was  over  the  meadow, 
making  it  look  like  a  great  lake  ;  and,  indeed,  it  was 
once  so,  as  the  legend  tells— and  in  the  moonlight  there  was 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  story. 

Then  the  man  thought  of  what  he  had  been  reading  in 
the  town,  that  William  Tell  and  Holger  the  Dane  never 
really  lived,  but  yet  live  in  popular  story,  like  the  lake 
yonder,  a  living  evidence  for  such  myths.  Yes,  Holger 
the  Dane  will  return  again  ! 

As  he  stood  thus  and  thought,  something  beat  qmte 
strongly  against  the  window.  Was  it  a  bird,  a  bat,  or  an  owl  ? 
Those  are  not  let  in,  even  when  they  knock.  The  window 
flew  open  of  itself,  and  an  old  woman  looked  in  at  the  man. 
*  What 's  your  pleasure  ?  '  said  he.  *  Who  are  you  ? 
You're  looking  in  at  the  first  floor  window.  Are  you  stand- 
ing on  a  ladder  ?  '  i      >    u 

'  You  have  a  four-leaved  clover  in  your  pocket,  she 
replied.  'Indeed,  you  have  seven,  and  one  of  them  is 
a  six-leaved  one.' 

'  Who  are  you  ?  '  asked  the  man  again. 
'The  Moor-woman,'  she  replied.  'The  Moor-woman 
who  brews.  I  was  at  it.  The  bung  was  in  the  cask,  but 
one  of  the  little  moor-imps  pulled  it  out  in  his  mischief, 
and  flung  it  up  into  the  yard,  where  it  beat  against  the 
window  ;  and  now  the  beer  's  running  out  of  the  cask, 
and  that  won't  do  good  to  anybody.' 

'  Pray  tell  me  some  more  !  *  said  the  man. 
'  Ah,  wait  a  little,'  answered  the  Moor-woman.     '  I've 
something  else  to  do  just  now.'    And  she  was  gone. 
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The  man  was  going  to  shut  the  window,  when  the 
woman  stood  before  him  again. 

*  Now  it 's  done,'  she  said  ;  '  but  I  shall  have  half  the 
beer  to  brew  over  again  to-morrow,  if  the  weather  is  suitable. 
Well,  what  have  you  to  ask  me  ?  I've  come  back,  for 
I  always  keep  my  word,  and  you  have  seven  fo'tt-leaved 
clovers  in  your  pocket,  and  one  of  them  is  a  six-loaved  one. 
That  inspires  respect,  for  that 's  a  decoration  that  grows 
beside  the  high-way ;  but  every  one  does  not  find  it. 
What  have  you  to  ask  me  ?  Don't  staiid  there  like  a 
ridiculous  oaf,  for  I  must  go  back  again  directly  to  my 
bung  and  my  cask.' 

And  the  man  asked  about  the  Story,  and  inquired  if  the 
Moor-woman  had  met  it  in  her  joumeyings. 

*  By  the  big  brewing-vat ! '  exclaimed  the  woman, 
'  haven't  you  got  stories  enough  ?  I  really  believe  that 
most  people  have  enough  of  them.  Here  are  other  things 
to  take  notice  of,  other  things  to  look  after.  Even  the 
children  have  gone  beyond  that.     Give  the  little  boy  a 

igar,  and  the  little  girl  a  new  crinoline  ;  they  like  that  much 
setter.  To  listen  to  stories  !  No,  indeed,  there  are  more 
important  things  to  be  done  here,  and  other  things  to 
attend  to  !  ' 

*  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  '  asked  the  man,  '  and 
what  do  you  know  of  the  world  ?  You  don't  see  anything 
but  frogs  and  will-o'-the-wisps  ! ' 

*  Yes,  beware  of  the  will-o'-the-wisps,'  said  the  Moor- 
woman,  '  for  they're  out — ^they're  let  loose — that 's  what 
we  must  talk  about !  Come  to  me  in  the  moor,  where 
my  presence  is  necessary,  and  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it ; 
but  you  must  make  haste,  and  come  while  your  seven 
four-leaved  clovers,  of  which  one  has  six  leaves,  are  still 
fresh,  and  the  moon  stands  high  !  ' 

And  the  Moor-woman  was  gone. 

It  struck  twelve  on  the  church-clock,  and  before  the  last 
stroke  had  died  away,  the  man  was  out  in  the  yard,  out  in 
the  garden,  and  stood  in  the  meadow.  The  mist  had 
vanished,  and  the  Moor-woman  stopped  her  brewing. 

*  You've  been  a  long  time  coming  !  '  said  the  Moor- 
woman.  *  Witches  get  forward  faster  than  men,  and  I'm 
glad  that  I  belong  to  the  witch  folk  !  ' 
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'  What  have  you  to  say  to  me  now  ?  '  asked  the  man. 
'  Is  it  anything  about  the  Story  ?  '  ,     .    .u  *  , . 

'  Can   you   never   get    beyond    askmg    about    that  < 
retorted  the  woman. 

'Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the  poetry  of  the 
future  ?  '  resumed  the  man. 

'Don't  get  on  yoi  r  stilts,'  said  the  crone,  and  111 
answer  you.  You  think  of  nothing  but  poetry,  and  only 
ask  about  that  Story,  as  if  she  were  the  lady  of  the  whole 
troop.  She 's  the  oldest  of  us  all,  but  she  always  passes  for 
the  youngest.  I  know  her  well.  I've  been  young,  too,  and 
she  's  no  chicken  now.  I  was  once  quite  a  pretty  elf- 
maiden,  and  have  danced  in  my  time  with  the  others  in 
the  moonlight,  and  have  heard  the  nightingale,  and  have 
gone  into  the  forest  and  met  the  Story-maiden,  who  was 
always  to  be  found  out  there,  running  about.  Sometimes 
she  took  up  her  night's  lodging  in  a  half-blown  tulip,  or 
in  a  field  flower ;  sometimes  she  would  slip  into  the  church, 
and  wrap  herself  in  the  mourning  crape  that  hung  down 
from  the  candles  on  the  altar.' 

'  You  are  capitally  well  informed,'  said  the  man. 
'  I  ought  at  least  to  know  as  much  as  you,'  answered 
the  Moor-woman.  '  Stories  and  poetry— yes,  they're  like 
two  yards  of  the  same  piece  of  stuff  :  they  can  go  and  he 
down  where  they  like,  and  one  can  brew  all  their  prattle, 
and  have  it  all  the  better  and  cheaper.  You  shall  have 
it  from  me  for  nothing.  I  have  a  whole  cupboardful  of 
poetry  in  bottles.  It  makes  essences  ;  and  that 's  the 
best  of  it— bitter  and  sweet  herbs.  I  have  everything 
that  people  want  of  poetry,  in  bottles,  so  that  I  can  put  a 
little  on  my  handkerchief,  on  holidays,  to  smell.'  ^ 

'  Why,  these  are  wonderful  things  that  you're  telling ! 
said  the  man.    '  You  have  poetry  in  bottles  ? ' 

'  More  than  you  can  stand,'  said  the  woman.  '  I  suppose 
you  know  the  history  of  "  the  Girl  who  trod  on  the  Loaf, 
so  that  she  might  not  soil  her  ne  ^  Shoes  "  ?  That  has  been 
written,  and  printed  too.' 

'  I  told  that  story  myself,'  said  the  man. 
'  Yes,  then  you  must  know  it ;  and  you  must  know  also 
that  the  girl  sank  into  the  earth  directly,  to  the  Moor- 
woman,  just  as  Old  Bogey's  grandmother  was  paying  her 
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morning  visit  to  inspect  the  brewery.  She  saw  the  girl 
gliding  down,  and  asked  to  have  her  as  a  remembrance 
of  her  visit,  and  got  her  too  ;  while  I  received  a  present 
that 's  of  no  use  to  me — a  travelling  druggist's  shop — 
a  whole  cupboardful  of  poetry  in  bottles.  Grandmother 
told  me  where  the  cupboard  was  to  be  placed,  and  there 
it 's  standing  still.  Just  look  !  You've  your  seven  four- 
leaved  clovers  in  your  pocket,  one  of  which  is  a  six-leaved 
one,  and  so  you  will  be  able  to  see  it.' 

And  really  in  the  midst  of  the  moor  lay  something  like 
a  great  knotted  block  of  alder,  and  that  was  the  old  grand- 
mother's cupboard.  The  Moor-woman  said  that  this  was 
always  open  to  her  and  to  every  one  in  all  lands  and  at  all 
times,  if  they  only  knew  where  the  cupboard  stood.  It 
could  be  opened  either  at  the  front  or  at  the  back,  and  at 
every  side  and  comer — a  perfect  work  of  art,  and  yet  only 
an  old  alder  stump  in  appearance.  The  ets  of  all  lands, 
and  especially  those  of  our  own  country,  had  been  arranged 
here  ;  the  spirit  of  them  had  been  extracted,  refined, 
criticized  and  renovated,  and  then  stored  up  in  bottles. 
W'th  what  may  be  called  great  aptitude,  if  it  was  not  genius, 
the  grandmother  had  taken  as  it  were  the  flavour  of  this 
and  of  that  poet,  and  had  added  a  little  devilry,  and  then 
corked  up  the  bottles  for  use  during  all  future  times. 
'  Pray  let  me  see,'  said  the  man. 

*  Yes,  but  there  are  more  important  things  to  hear,' 
replied  the  Moor-woman. 

'  But  now  we  are  at  the  cupboard  !  '  said  the  man.  And 
he  looked  in.  '  Here  are  bottles  of  all  sizes.  What  is  in 
this  one  ?  and  what  in  that  one  yonder  ?  ' 

'  Here  is  what  they  call  may-balm,'  replied  the  woman  : 
*  I  have  not  tried  it  myself,  but  I  know  that  if  one  sprinkles 
ever  so  little  of  it  on  the  floor,  there  immediately  appears 
a  beautiful  woodland  lake,  with  water-lilies,  and  calla  and 
wild  mint.  One  need  only  pour  two  drops  on  an  old 
exercise-book,  even  one  from  the  lowest  class  at  school, 
and  the  book  becomes  a  whole  drama  of  perfume,  which 
one  may  very  well  perform  and  fall  asleep  over,  the  scent 
of  it  is  so  powerful.  It  is  intended  as  a  compliment  to  me 
that  the  label  on  the  flask  bears  the  words,  '  The  Moor- 
woman's  Brewing  '. 
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Here  stands  the  Scandal-Bottle.  It  looks  as  if  there 
were  only  dirty  water  in  it,  and  it  is  dirty  water,  but  with 
an  effervescing  power  of  town-gossip,  three  ounces  of  lies 
and  two  grains  of  truth,  stirred  about  with  a  birch-twig, 
not  one  that  has  been  steeped  in  brine  and  used  on  a 
criminal's  back,  nor  yet  a  piece  of  a  schoolmaster's  birch- 
rod,  but  one  taken  (firect  from  the  broom  with  which  the 
gutter  bf»8  been  swept. 

Here  aiands  the  bottle  with  pious  poetry,  written  to 
psalm-tunes.  Each  drop  has  a  terrifying  ring  about  it, 
and  it  is  made  from  the  blood  and  sweat  of  punishment. 
Some  say  it  is  only  dove's  gall ;  but  doves  are  most  innocent 
creatures,  and  have  no  gall ;  so  say  those  who  do  not  know 
natural  history. 

Here  stood  the  greatest  bottle  of  all ;  it  occupied  half  of 
the  cupboard, — ^the  bottle  of  Every-day  Stories.  Its  mouth 
was  covered  both  with  bladder  and  with  pigskin,  so  that  it 
might  lose  none  of  its  strength.  Each  nation  could  get  its 
own  soup  here  ;  it  came  according  as  one  turned  about 
the  bottle.  Here  was  old  German  blood-soup  with  robber- 
dumplings  in  it ;  also  thin  peasant-soup  with  real  privy 
coimcillors  swimming  in  it.  There  was  English  governess- 
soup  and  French  potage  d  la  Kock,  made  from  cocks'  legs 
and  sparrows'  eggs  ;  but  the  best  soup  of  all  was  the 
Copenhagen.    So  the  family  said. 

Here  stood  Tragedy  in  a  champagne  bottle  ;  it  could 
pop,  and  so  it  ought.  Comedy  looked  like  fine  sand  to  throw 
in  people's  eyes — that  is  to  say,  the  finer  Comedy ;  the 
coarser  was  also  in  a  bottle,  but  consisted  only  of  theatre- 
bills,  on  which  the  name  of  the  piece  was  tiie  strongest  item. 

The  man  fell  quite  into  a  reverie  over  this,  but  the 
Moor-woman  looked  fa'"*'  »•  ahead,  and  wished  to  make 
an  end  of  the  matter. 

'  Now  you  have  seen  e  enough  vf  'he  old  cupboard,' 
she  said,  '  and  know  what  is  in  it ;  but  the  more  important 
matter  which  you  ought  to  know,  you  do  not  know  yet. 
The  Will-o'-the-Wisps  are  in  the  town  !  That 's  of  much 
more  consequence  than  poetry  and  stories.  I  ought,  indeed, 
to  hold  my  tongue  ;  but  there  must  be  a  necessity — a  fate — 
a  something  that  sticks  in  my  throat,  and  that  wants  to 
come  out.    Take  care,  you  mortals  ! ' 
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'  I  don't  understand  a  word  of  all  this  ! '  cried  the  man. 

•  Be  kind  enough  to  seat  yourself  on  that  cupboard,'  she 
retorted,  '  but  take  care  you  don't  fall  through  and  break 
the  bottles— you  know  what 's  inside  them.  I  must  tell  of 
the  great  event.  It  occurred  no  longer  ago  than  yesterday. 
It  did  not  happen  earlier.  It  has  now  three  hundred  and 
sixty-four  days  to  run  about.  I  suppose  you  know  how 
many  days  there  are  in  a  year  ?  ' 

And  this  is  what  the  Moor-woman  told  : 

*  There  was  a  great  commotion  yesterday  out  here  in  the 
marsh  !  There  was  a  christening  feast  1  A  little  Will-o'- 
the-Wisp  was  bom  here— in  fact,  twelve  of  them  were 
bom  all  together ;  and  they  have  permission,  if  they  choose 
to  use  it,  to  go  abroad  among  men,  and  to  move  about  and 
command  among  them,  just  as  if  they  were  bom  mortals. 
That  was  a  great  event  in  the  marsh,  and  accordingly  all 
the  Will -o' -the- Wisps  went  dancing  liko  little  lights  across 
the  moor,  both  male  and  female,  for  there  are  some  of  them 
of  the  female  sex,  though  they  are  not  usually  spoken  about. 
I  sat  there  on  the  cupboard,  and  had  all  the  twelve  little 
ne\  jom  Will-o'-the-Wisps  upon  my  lap  :  they  shone  like 
glow-worms ;  they  akeady  began  to  hop,  and  increased  in 
size  every  moment,  so  that  before  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
had  elapsed,  each  of  them  looked  just  as  large  as  his  father 
or  his  imcle.  Now,  it 's  an  old-established  regulation  and 
privilege,  that  when  the  moon  stands  just  as  it  did  yesterday, 
and  the  wind  blows  just  as  it  blew  then,  it  is  allowed  and 
accorded  to  all  Will-o'-the-Wisps— that  is,  to  all  those  who 
are  bom  at  that  minute  of  time — to  become  mortals,  and 
individually  to  exert  their  power  for  the  space  of  one  year. 

'  The  Will-o'-the-Wisp  may  run  about  in  the  country  and 
through  the  world,  if  it  is  not  afraid  of  falling  into  the  sea, 
or  of  being  blown  out  by  a  heavy  storm.  It  can  enter  into 
a  person  and  speak  for  him,  and  make  all  the  movements 
it  pleases.  The  Will-o'-the-Wisp  may  take  whatever  form 
he  likes,  of  man  or  woman,  and  can  act  in  their  spirit  and 
in  their  disguise  in  such  a  way  that  he  can  effect  whatever 
he  wishes  to  do.  But  he  must  manage,  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  to  lead  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  people  into 
a  wrnng  way,  and  in  a  grand  style,  too  :  to  ]ead  them 
away  from  the  right  and  the  truth  ;  and  then  he  reaches 
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the  highest  point  that  a  Will-o'-the-Wisp  can  attain— to 
become  a  runner  before  the  devil's  state  coach  ;  and  then 
he'll  wear  clothes  of  fiery  yellow,  and  breathe  forth  flames 
out  of  his  throat.    That 's  enough  to  make  a  timple  Will- 
o'-the-Wisp  smack  his  lips.    But  there  's  some  danger  m 
this,  and  a  great  deal  of  work  for  a  Will-o'-the-Wisp  who 
aspires  to  play  so  distinguished  a  part.    If  the  eyes  of  the 
man  are  opened  to  what  he  is,  and  if  the  man  can  then  blow 
him  away,  it 's  all  over  with  him,  and  he  must  come  back 
into  the  marsh  ;  or  if,  before  the  year  is  up,  the  Will-o'-the 
Wisp  is  seized  with  a  longing  to  see  his  family,  and  so 
returns  to  it  and  gives  the  matter  up,  it  is  over  ^vith  him 
likewise,  and  he  can  no  longer  bum  clear,  and  soon  becomes 
extinguished,  and  cannot  be  lit  up  again ;  and  when  the 
year  has  elapsed,  and  he  has  not  led  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  people  away  from  the  truth  and  from  all  that  is 
grand  and  noble,  he  is  condemned  to  be  imprisoned  in 
decayed  wood,  and  to  lie  glimmering  there  without  bemg 
able  to  move  ;   and  that 's  the  most  terrible  punishment 
that  can  be  inflicted  on  a  lively  Will-o'-the-Wisp. 

'  Now,  all  this  I  knew,  and  all  this  I  told  to  the  twelve 
little  Will-o'-the-Wisps  whom  I  had  on  my  lap,  and  who 
seemed  quite  crazy  with  joy. 

'  I  told  them  that  the  safest  and  most  convenient  course 
was  to  give  up  the  honour,  and  do  nothing  at  all ;  but  the 
little  flames  would  not  agree  to  this,  and  akeady  fancied 
themselves  clad  in  fiery  yellow  clothes,  breathing  flames 
from  their  throats. 

'  •'  Stay  with  us,"  said  some  of  the  older  ones. 

'  "  Carry  on  your  sport  with  mortals,"  said  the  others. 

'  "The  mortals  are  drying  up  our  meadows ; ^^they've 
taken  to  draining.    What  will  our  successors  do  ? ' 

"'We  want  to  flame  ;  we  will  flame— flame  I  cned 
the  new-bom  Will-o'-the-Wisps. 

'  And  thus  the  affair  was  settled. 

'  And  now  a  ball  was  given,  a  minute  long  ;  it  could  not 
well  be  shorter.  The  little  elf-maidens  whirled  round  three 
times  with  the  rest,  that  they  might  not  appear  proud,  but 
they  prefer  dancing  with  one  another. 

'  And  now  the  sponsors'  gifts  were  presented,  and  presents 
were  thrown  them.    These  presents  flew  like  pebbles  across 
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the  swamp-water.  Each  of  the  elf -maidens  gave  a  little 
piece  of  her  veil. 

'  "  Take  that,"  they  said,  "  and  then  you'll  know  the 
higher  dance,  the  most  difficult  turns  and  twist«— that  is  to 
say,  if  you  should  find  them  necessary.  You'll  know  the 
proper  deportment,  and  then  you  can  show  yourself  in  the 
very  pick  of  society." 

'  The  night  raven  taught  each  of  the  young  Will-o'-the- 
Wisps  to  say,  "  Goo— goo— good,"  and  to  say  it  in  the 
right  place  ;  and  that 's  a  great  gift,  which  brings  its  own 
reward. 

*  The  owl  and  the  stork  also  made  some  remarks — ^but 
they  said  it  was  not  worth  mentioning,  and  so  we  won't 
mention  it. 

*  King  Waldemar's  ivild  chase  was  just  then  rushing  over 
the  moor,  and  when  the  great  lords  heard  of  the  festivities 
that  were  going  on,  they  sent  as  a  present  a  couple  of 
handsome  dogs,  which  hunt  with  the  speed  of  the  wind, 
and  can  well  bear  two  or  three  of  the  Will-o'-the-Wisps! 
A  couple  of  old  Nightmares,  spirits  who  support  themselves 
with  riding,  were  also  at  the  feast ;   and  from  these  the 
young  Will-o'-the-Wisps  learned  the  art  of  slipping  through 
every  key-hole,  as  if  the  door  stood  open  before  them. 
These  offered  to  carry  the  youngsters  to  the  town,  with 
which  they  were  well  acquainted.  They  usually  rode  through 
the  air  on  their  own  back  hair,  which  is  fastened  into 
a  knot,  for  they  love  a  hard  seat ;  but  now  they  sat  astride 
on  the  wild  hunting  dogs,  took  the  young  Will-o'-the-Wisps 
in  then*  laps,  who  wanted  to  go  into  the  town  to  mislead 
and  entice  mortals,  and,  whisk  !   away  they  were.    Now, 
this  is  what  happened  last  night.    To-day  the  Will-o'-the- 
Wisps  are  in  the  town,  and  have  taken  the  matter  in  hand- 
but  where  and  how  ?    Ah,  can  you  tell  me  that  ?    Still, 
I've  a  lightning-conductor  in  my  great  toe,  and  that  will 
always  tell  me  something.' 

I  Why,  this  is  a  complete  story,'  exclaimed  the  man. 

'  Yes,  but  it  is  only  the  beginning,'  replied  the  woman. 
Can  you  tell  me  how  the  Will-o'-the-Wisps  deport  them- 
selves, and  how  they  behave  ?  and  in  what  shapes  they 
have  appeared  in  order  to  lead  people  into  crooked  paths  ?  ' 

*  I  believe,'  replied  the  man,  '  that  one  could  tell  quite 
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a  romance  about  the  Will-o' -the- Wisps,  in  twelve  parts ; 
or,  better  still,  one  might  make  quite  a  popular  play  of 

•  You  might  write  that,'  said  the  woman,  '  but  it 's  best 

let  alone.*  ,,    ,.,  ,•  j 

•  Yes,  that 's  better  and  more  agreeable,  the  man  replied, 
'  for  then  we  shall  escape  from  the  newspapers,  and  not 
be  tied  up  by  them,  which  is  just  as  uncomfortable  as  for 
a  Will-o'-the-Wisp  to  lie  in  decaying  wood,  to  have  to 
gleam,  and  not  be  able  to  stir.* 

*I  don't  care  about  it  either  way,*  cried  the  woman. 
'  Let  the  rest  write,  those  who  can,  and  thpse  who  cannot 
likewise.  I'll  give  you  an  old  tap  from  my  cask  that  will 
open  the  cupboard  where  poetry  is  kept  in  bottles,  and  you 
may  take  from  that  whatever  may  be  wanting.  But  you, 
my  good  man,  seem  to  have  blackened  your  hands  suffi- 
ciently with  ink,  and  to  have  come  to  that  age  of  sedateness, 
that  you  need  not  be  running  about  every  year  for  stories, 
especially  as  there  are  much  more  important  things  to  be 
done.    You  must  have  understood  what  is  going  on  ?  ' 

•  The  Will-o'-the-Wisps  are  in  the  town,*  said  the  man. 
'  I've  heard  it,  and  I  have  understood  it.  But  what  do 
you  think  I  ought  to  do  ?  I  should  be  thrashed  if  I  were 
to  go  to  the  people  and  say,  "  Look,  yonder  goes  a  Will-o'- 
the-Wisp  in  his  best  clothes  !  "  ' 

•  They  also  go  in  undress,*  replied  the  woman.  '  The 
Will-o'-the-Wisp  can  assume  all  kinds  of  forms,  and  appear 
in  every  place.  He  goes  into  the  church,  but  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  service ;  and  perhaps  he  may  enter  into  one 
or  other  of  the  priests.  He  speaks  at  the  elections,  not 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  but  only  for  himself.  He  's 
an  artist  with  the  colour-pot  as  well  as  in  the  theatre ; 
but  when  he  geta  all  the  power  into  his  own  hands,  then  the 
pot 's  empty  !  I  chatter  and  chatter,  but  it  must  come  out, 
what 's  sticking  in  my  throat,  to  the  disadvantage  of  my 
own  family.  But  I  must  now  be  the  woman  that  will 
save  a  good  many  people.  It  is  not  done  with  my  goodwill, 
or  for  the  sake  of  a  medal.  I  do  the  most  insane  things 
I  possibly  can,  and  then  I  tell  a  poet  about  it,  and  thus 
the  whole  town  gets  to  know  of  it  directly.' 

'The  town  will  not  take  that  to  heart,'  observed  the 
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"?f"i!  1*****  ^^^^  "°*  disturb  a  single  person  ;  for  they  will 
all  think  I'm  only  telling  them  a  story  when  I  say  with 
the  greatest  seriousness,  "  The  Will-o'-the- Wisps  are  in  the 
town,  says  th©  Moor-woman.    Take  care  of  yourselves  1  "  ' 
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THE  WINDMILL 

A  Windmill  stood  upon  the  hill,  proud  to  look  at,  and 
it  was  proud  too. 

•  I  am  not  proud  at  all,'  it  said,  '  but  I  am  very  much 
enlightened  without  and  within.    I  have  sun  and  moon  for 
my  outward  use,  and  for  inward  use  too  ;    and  into  the 
bargain  I  have  stearine  candles,  train  oil  lamps,  and  tallow 
candles;    I  may  well  say  that  I'm  enlightened.     I  am 
a  thinking  being,  and  so  well  constructed  that  it 's  quite 
delightful.    I  have  a  good  set  of  millstones  in  my  chest 
and  I  have  four  wings  that  are  placed  outside  my  head' 
just  beneath  my  hat ;  the  birds  have  only  two  wings,  and 
are  obliged  to  carry  them  on  their  backs.   I  am  a  Dutchman 
by  birth,  that  may  be  seen  bymy figure— a  flying  Dutchman. 
They  are  considered  supernatural  beings,  I  know,  and  yet 
I  am  quitj  natural.    I  have  a  gallery  round  mv  chest  and 
house-room  beneath  it ;  that 's  where  my  thoughts  dwell. 
My  strongest  thought,  who  rules  and  reigns,  is  called  by 
the  others  "  the  man  in  the  mill ".     He  knows  what  he 
wants,  and  is  lord  over  the  meal  and  the  bran ,   but  he 
has  his  companion  too,  and  she  is  called  *'  Mother  ".    She 
18  the  very  heart  of  me.    She  does  not  run  about  stupidly 
and  awkwardly,  for  she  knows  what  she  wants,  she  knows 
what  she  can  do,  she  's  as  soft  as  a  zephyr  and  as  strong  as 
a  storm  ;   she  knows  how  to  begin  a  thing  carefully  and 
to  have  her  own  way.    She  is  my  soft  temper,  and  the  father 
IS  my  hard  one  :  they  are  two,  and  yet  one  ;  they  each  call 
the  other  "  My  half  ".    These  two  have  some  little  boys 
young  thoughts,  that  can  grow.     The  little  ones  keep 
everything  stirring.    When,  lately,  in  my  wisdom,  I  let 
the  father  and  the  boys  examine  the  millstones  and  the 
wheels  in  my  chest,  to  see  what  was  going  on  there— for 
something  in  me  was  out  of  order,  and  it 's  well  to  examine 
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oneself— the  little  ones  made  a  tremendous  noise,  which 
is  not  a  becoming  thing  when  one  stands  on  a  hill  as  I  do  ; 
there  one  must  remem^r  that  one  stands  in  a  strong  light — 
that  of  public  opinion.  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  the  young 
ones  made  a  terrible  nrise.  The  youngest  jumped  up  into 
my  hat,  and  shouted  there  so  that  it  tickled  me.  The  little 
thoughts  may  grow  ;  I  know  that  very  well ;  and  out  in 
the  world  thoughts  come  too,  and  not  only  of  my  kind, 
for  as  far  as  I  can  see  I  cannot  discern  anything  like  myself ; 
but  the  wingless  houses,  whose  throats  make  no  noise,  have 
thoughts  too,  and  these  come  to  my  thoughts,  and  make 
love  to  them,  as  it  is  called.  It 's  wonderful  enough — yes, 
there  are  many  wonderful  things.  Somethir '  has  come  over 
me,  or  into  me, — something  has  changed  in  the  mill-work  : 
it  ^ms  ay  if  the  one-half,  the  father,  had  altered,  and  had 
received  a  better  temper  and  a  more  affectionate  helpmate 

so  young  and  good,  and  yet  the  same,  only  more  gentle 

and  good  through  the  course  of  time.    What  was  bitter 
has  passed  away,  and  the  whole  is  much  more  comfortable. 

*  The  days  go  on,  and  the  days  come  nearer  and  nearer  to 
clearness  and  to  joy  ;  and  then  a  day  will  come  when  it 
will  be  over  with  me  ;  but  not  over  altogether.  I  must 
be  pulled  down  that  I  may  be  built  up  again  ;  I  shall 
cease,  but  yet  shall  live  on.  To  become  quite  a  different 
being,  and  yet  remain  the  same  !  That 's  difficult  for  me  to 
understand,  however  enlightened  I  may  be  with  sun,  moon, 
stearine,  train  oil,  and  tallow.  My  old  wood-work  and  my 
old  brick-work  will  rise  again  from  the  dust ! 

'  I  will  hope  that  I  may  keep  my  old  thoughts,  the  father 
in  the  mill,  and  the  'nother,  great  ones  and  little  ones — the 
family  ;  for  I  call  them  all,  great  and  little,  the  company  of 
thoughts,  because  I  must,  and  cannot  refrain  from  it. 

*  And  I  must  also  remain  "  myself  ",  with  my  throat  in 
my  chest,  my  wings  on  w  head,  the  gallery  round  my 
body ;  else  I  should  not  know  myself,  nor  could  the  others 
know  me,  and  say,  "  There  's  the  mill  on  the  hill,  proud  to 
look  at,  and  yet  not  proud  at  all."  * 

That  is  what  the  mill  said.  Indeed,  it  said  much  more, 
but  that  is  the  most  important  part. 

And  the  days  came,  and  the  days  went,  and  yesterday 
was  the  last  day. 
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Then  the  mill  caught  fire.  The  flames  rose  up  high,  and 
beat  out  and  in,  and  bit  at  the  beams  and  planks,  and  ate 
them  up.  The  mill  fell,  and  nothing  remained  of  it  but 
a  heap  of  ashes.  The  smoke  drc  ve  across  the  scene  of  the 
conflagration,  and  the  wind  carried  it  away. 

Whatever  had  been  alive  in  the  mill  remained,  and  lost 
nothmg  bv  that  event ;  it  actually  gained  by  it. 

The  miller's  family— one  soul,  many  thoughts,  and  yet 
only  one— built  a  new,  a  splendid  mill,  which  answered  its 
purpose.  It  was  quite  like  the  old  one,  and  people  said 
Why  yonder  is  the  mill  on  the  hill,  proud  to  look  at ! ' 
But  this  mill  was  better  arranged,  more  up  to  date  than 
the  last,  so  that  progress  might  be  made.  The  old  beams 
had  became  worm-eaten  and  spongy— they  lay  in  dust  and 
ashds.  The  body  of  the  mill  did  not  rise  out  of  the  dust 
as  they  had  believed  it  would  do  :  they  had  taken  the 
words  literally,  and  all  things  are  no<  to  be  taken  literally. 


THE  SILVER  SHILLING 

Thebe  was  once  a  Shilling.  He  came  out  quite  bright 
from  the  Mint,  and  sprang  up,  and  rang  out, '  Hurrah  !  now 
I'm  off  into  the  wide  world.*  And  into  the  wide  world  he 
went. 

The  child  held  him  with  warm  hands,  and  the  miser  with 
cold  clammy  hands  ;  the  old  man  turned  it  over  and  over 
many  times,  while  youth  rolled  him  lightly  away.  The 
Shilling  was  of  silver,  and  had  very  little  copper  about  him  : 
he  had  been  now  a  whole  year  in  the  world— that  is  to  say, 
in  the  country  in  which  he  had  been  struck.  But  one  day 
he  started  on  his  foreign  travels  ;  he  was  the  last  native  coin 
m  the  purse  borne  by  his  travelling  master.  The  gentleman 
was  himself  not  aware  that  he  still  had  this  coin  until  it 
came  among  his  fingers. 

^   '  Why,  1       's  a  shilling  from  home  left  to  me,'  he  said. 
Well,  he  ako  the  journey  with  mo.' 

And  the  ^     ung  rattled  and  jumpjed  for  joy  as  it  was 
thrust  back  into  the  purse.    So  here  it  lay  among  strange 
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companions,  who  came  and  went,  each  making  room  for  a 
ZT^T  ;  but  the  ShUUng  from  home  always  remained 
in  f he  baff  •   which  was  a  distmction  for  it. 

^ver^weeks  had  gone  by.  and  the  ShUling  had  traveUed 
far^ut  into  the  world  without  exactly  knowing  where  he 
was  though  he  learned  from  the  other  coins  that  they  were 
Freioh  or  ItaUan.  One  said  they  were  in  such  and  such 
a  town,  another  that  they  had  reached  such  and  such  a 
8t)ot-  but  the  Shillmg  could  form  no  idea  of  aU  this.  He 
vJho  has  his  head  in  a  bag  sees  nothing  ;  and  this  was  the 
case  with  the  Shilling.  But  one  day,  as  he  lay  there,  ho 
noticed  that  the  purse  was  not  shut,  and  so  he  crept  forward 
to  the  opening,  to  take  a  look  around.  He  ought  not  to 
have  done  so  ;  but  he  was  inquisitive,  and  people  often 
have  to  pay  for  that.  He  sUpped  out  into  the  fob  :  and 
when  the  purse  was  taken  out  at  night  the  Shidmg  remained 
behind,  and  was  sent  out  into  the  passage  with  the  clotnes. 
There  he  fell  upon  the  floor :  no  one  heard  it,  no  one  saw  it. 

Next  morning  the  clothes  were  carried  back  into  the  room ; 
the  gentleman  put  them  on,  and  continued  hU  journey, 
while  the  Shilling  remained  behind.  The  coin  was  found, 
and  was  required  to  go  into  service  again,  so  he  was  sent 
out  with  three  other  coins. 

•  It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  look  about  one  m  the  world, 
thought  the  Shilling, '  and  to  get  to  know  other  people  and 
other  customs.'  . ,    ^  ^, 

•  What  sort  of  a  shilling  is  that  ?     was  said  at  the  same 
moment ;  '  that  is  not  a  com  of  the  country,  it  is  false,  it  s 

of  no  use.'  .    ,     „,  .„.  x  u  u 

And  now  begins  the  history  of  the  ShiUing,  as  told  by 

himself.  „     mi  j 

'  "Away  with  him,  he's  bad— no  use."  These  words 
went  through  and  through  me,'  said  the  Shilling.  I  knew 
I  was  of  good  silver,  sounded  well  and  had  been  properly 
coined.  The  people  were  certainly  mistaken.  They  could 
not  mean  me!  but,  yes.  they  did  mean  me.  I  was  the  one 
of  whom  they  said,  "  He 's  bad— he 's  no  good.  I  must 
get  rid  of  that  fellow  in  the  dark,"  said  the  man  who  had 
deceived  me ;  and  I  was  passed  at  night,  and  abused  in  the 
daytime.  "  Bad— no  good  !"  was  the  cry  :  '  we  must 
make  haste  and  get  rid  of  him." 
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And  I  trembled  in  the  fingers  of  the  holder  each  time 
^«n.  secretly  passed  on  as  a  coin  of  the  country 

What  a  miserable  shiUmg  I  am  !  Of  what  use  is  my 
silver  to  me,  my  value,  my  coinage,  if  all  these  things  are 
looked  on  as  worthless  ?  In  the  eyes  of  the  world  one  has 
only  the  value  f)he  world  chooses  to  put  upon  one.  It  must 
be  terrible  indeed  to  have  a  bad  conscience,  and  to  creep 
along  on  evil  ways,  if  I,  who  am  quite  innocent,  can  feel  so 
badly  because  I  am  only  thought  guilty. 

'Each  time  I  was  brought  out  I  shudder^  at  the  thought 
of  the  eyes  that  would  look  at  me,  for  I  knew  that  I  should 
be  rejected  and  flung  back  upon  the  table,  like  an  impostor 
and  a  cheat.  Once  I  came  into  the  hands  of  a  poor  old 
woman,  to  whom  I  was  paid  for  a  hard  day's  work,  and  she 
could  not  get  rid  of  me  at  all.  No  one  would  accept  me. 
*  «  «  t'^u^  *  perfect  worry  to  the  old  dame. 
*!-•  1?,.  ^  certainly  be  forced  to  deceive  some  one  with 
this  shilling,  she  said;  "  for  I  cannot  afford  to  hoard  up 
a  false  shiUing.  The  rich  baker  shaU  have  him  ;  he  will  be 
able  to  bear  the  loss— but  it 's  wrong  in  me  to  do  it,  after  all." 
.  „  A"J  {  ?i"st^  1; .,  heavy  on  that  woman's  conscience 
too,  ^  sighed  I.       Am  I  really  so  much  changed  in  my  old 

'  And  the  woman  went  her  way  to  the  rich  baker  ;  but  he 
knew  too  well  what  kind  of  shiUings  were  current,  and  he 
threw  me  back  at  the  woman,  who  got  no  bread  for  me. 
And  I  felt  miserably  low  to  think  that  I  should  be  the  cause 
of  distress  to  others— I  who  had  been  in  my  young  days  so 
proudly  conscious  of  my  value  and  of  the  correctness  of  my 
mintage.  I  became  as  miserable  as  a  poor  shiUing  can  be 
whom  no  one  will  accept ;  but  the  woman  took  me  home 
again,  and  looked  at  me  with  a  friendly,  hearty  face,  and 
said, 

•  "  No,  I  will  not  deceive  any  one  with  thee.  I  will  bore 
a  hole  through  thee,  that  every  one  may  see  thou  art  a  false 
tmng  And  yet— It  just  occurs  to  me— perhaps  this  is 
a  lucky  shilhng  ;  and  the  thought  comes  so  strongly  upon 
me  that  I  am  sure  it  must  be  true  !  I  will  make  a  hole 
through  the  shilling,  and  pass  a  string  through  the  hole 
and  hang  the  com  round  the  neck  of  my  neijrhbour's  little 
boy  for  a  lucky  shilling." 
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'  So  she  bored  a  hole  through  na.  It  is  certainly 
agreeable  to  have  a  hole  bored  thio  ij^li  '^  ?e  • 
things  can  be  borne  when  the  intention  is  good, 
was  passed  through  the  hole,  a^d  I  became  a  kind  of  medal, 
and  was  hung  round  the  neck  of  the  little  child  ;  and  the 
child  smiled  at  me,  and  kissed  me,  and  I  slept  all  night  on 
its  warm,  innocent  neck. 

'  When  the  morning  came,  the  child  s  mother  took  me 
up  in  her  fingers  and  looked  at  me,  and  she  had  her  own 
thoughts  about  me,  I  could  feel  that  very  well.  She  brought 
out  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  cut  the  string  through. 

'  "  A  lucky  shilling  !  "   she  said.    "  Well,  we  shall  soon 

see  that."  ,      ., 

'  And  she  laid  me  in  vinegar,  so  that  I  turned  quite  green. 
Then  she  plugged  up  the  hole,  rubbed  me  a  little,  and 
carried  me,  in  the  evening  twilight,  to  the  lottery  collector, 
to  buy  a  lottery  ticket  that  should  bring  her  luck. 

'  How  miserably  wretched  I  felt  I  There  was  a  heavy 
feeling  in  me,  as  if  I  should  break  in  two.  I  knew  that  I 
should  be  called  false  and  thrown  down — and  before  a  crowd 
of  shillings  and  other  coins,  too,  who  lay  there  with  an 
image  and  superscription  of  which  they  might  be  proud. 
But  I  escaped,  for  there  were  many  people  in  the  collector's 
room — he  had  a  great  deal  to  do,  and  I  went  rattling  down 
into  the  box  among  the  other  coins.  Whether  my  ticket 
won  anything  or  not  I  don't  know ;  but  this  I  do  know, 
that  the  very  next  morning  I  was  recognized  as  a  bad  shil- 
ling, and  was  sent  out  to  deceive  and  deceive  again.  That 
is  a  very  trying  thing  to  bear  when  one  knows  one  has  a  good 
character,  and  of  that  I  am  conscious. 

'  For  a  year  and  a  day  I  thus  wandered  from  house  to 
house  and  from  hand  to  hand,  always  abused,  always  un- 
welcome ;  no  one  trusted  me  ;  and  I  lost  confidence  in  the 
world  and  in  myself.  It  was  a  heavy  time.  At  last,  one 
day  a  traveller,  a  strange  gentleman,  arrived,  and  I  was 
passed  to  him,  and  he  was  innocent  enough  to  accept  nie 
for  current  coin  ;  but  he  wanted  to  pass  me  on,  and  again 
I  heard  the  cry,  "  No  use — ^false  !  " 

'  "  I  received  it  as  a  good  coin,"  said  the  man,  and  he 
looked  closely  at  me  :  suddenly  he  smiled  all  over  his  face  ; 
and  I  had  never  seen  that  expression  before  on  any  face 
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that  looked  at  me.  "  Why,  whatever  is  that  ?  "  he  said. 
That 's  one  of  our  own  country  coins,  a  good  honest  shiUing 
from  my  home,  and  they've  bored  a  hole  through  him,  and 
they  call  him  false.  Now,  this  is  a  curious  circumstance. 
1  must  keep  him  and  take  him  home  with  me." 

*  A  glow  of  joy  thriUed  through  me  when  I  heard  myself 
called  a  good  honest  shilling  ;  and  now  I  was  to  be  taken 
home,  where  each  and  every  one  would  know  me,  and  be 
sure  that  I  was  real  silver  and  properly  coined.  I  could 
have  thrown  out  sparks  for  very  gladness  ;  but,  after  all. 
It  8  not  in  my  nature  to  throw  out  sparks,  for  that 's  the 
property  of  steel,  not  of  silver. 

'  I  was  wrapped  up  in  clean  white  paper,  so  that  I  should 
not  be  confounded  with  the  other  coins,  and  spent ;  and 
on  festive  occasions,  when  fellow  countrymen  t  let  together, 
I  was  shown  about,  and  they  spoke  very  well  of  me  :  they 
said  I  was  interesting— and  it  is  wonderful  how  interesting 
one  can  be  without  saying  a  single  word. 

'And  at  last  I  got  home  again.  All  my  troubles  were 
ended,  joy  came  back  to  me,  for  I  was  of  good  silver,  and 
had  the  right  stamp,  and  I  had  no  more  disagreeables  to 
endure,  though  a  hole  had  been  bored  through  me,  as  through 
a  false  com ;  but  that  does  not  matter  if  one  is  not  really 
false.  One  must  wait  for  the  end,  and  one  will  be  righted 
at  last— that 's  my  belief,'  said  the  Shilling. 


THE  BISHOP  OF  BORGLUM  AND  HIS  KINSMEN 

Now  we  are  up  in  Jutland,  quite  beyond  the '  wild  moor '. 
We  hear  what  is  called  the  *  Western  wow-wow'— the  roar  of 
the  North  Sea  as  it  breaks  against  he  western  coast  of 
Jutland— and  we  are  quite  near  to  it,  but  before  us  rises 
a  great  mound  of  sand— ^  mountain  we  have  long  seen,  and 
towards  which  we  are  wending  our  way,  driving  slowly 
along  through  the  deep  sand.  On  this  mountain  of  sand 
is  a  lofty  old  bmldmg— the  convent  of  Borglum.  In  one 
of  Its  wings  (the  larger  one)  there  is  still  a  church.  And  at 
this  we  amve  in  the  late  evening  hour  ;  but  the  weather  is 
clear  m  the  bright  June  night  around  us,  and  the  eye  can 
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range  far,  far  over  field  and  moor  to  the  Bay  of  Aalborg, 
over  heath  and  meadow,  and  far  across  the  sea. 

Now  we  are  there,  and  roll  past  between  bams  and  other 
farm  buildings  ;  and  at  the  left  of  the  gate  we  turn  aside 
to  the  old  Castle  Farm,  where  the  lime  trees  stand  in  lines 
along  the  walls,  and,  sheltered  from  the  wind  and  weather, 


grow  so  luxuriantly  that  their  twigs  and  leaves  almost 
conceal  the  windows. 

We  mount  the  winding  staircase  of  stone,  and  march 
through  the  long  passages  under  the  heavy  roof-beams. 
The  wind  moans  very  strangely  here,  both  within  and  with- 
out. It  is  hardly  known  how,  but  the  people  say — yes, 
people  say  a  great  many  things  when  they  are  frightened  or 
want  to  frighten  othe'i — they  say  that  the  old  dead  canons 
glide  silently  past  us  into  the  church,  where  mass  is  sung. 
They  can  bo  heard  in  the  rushiiig  of  the  storm,  and  their 
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singing  brings  up  strange  thoughts  in  the  hearers— thoughts 
of  the  old  times  into  which  we  are  carried  back. 

On  the  coast  a  ship  is  stranded  ;  and  the  bishop's  warriors 
are  there,  and  spare  not  those  whom  the  sea  has  spared. 
The  sea  washes  away  the  blood  that  has  flowed  from  the 
cloven  skulls.  The  stranded  goods  belong  to  the  bishop, 
and  there  is  a  store  of  goods  here.  The  sea  casts  up  casks 
and  barrels  filled  with  costly  wine  for  the  convent  cellar, 
and  in  the  convent  is  already  good  store  of  beer  and  mead. 
There  is  plenty  in  the  kitchen — dead  game  and  poultry, 
hams  and  sausages  ;  and  fat  fish  swim  in  the  ponds  without. 

The  Bishop  of  Borglum  is  a  mighty  lord.  He  has  great 
possessions,  but  still  he  longs  for  more— everything  must 
bow  before  the  mighty  Olaf  Glob.  His  rich  cousin  at 
Thyland  is  dead.  'Kinsman  is  worst  to  kinsman': 
his  widow  will  find  this  saying  true.  Her  husband  has 
possessed  all  Thyland,  with  the  exception  of  the  Church 
property.  Her  son  was  not  at  home.  In  his  boyhood  he 
had  akeady  been  sent  abroad  to  learn  foreign  customs,  as  it 
was  his  wish  to  do.  For  years  there  had  been  no  news  of 
him .  Perhaps  he  had  long  been  laid  in  the  grave,  and  would 
never  come  back  to  his  home,  to  rule  where  his  mother  then 
ruled. 

'  What  has  a  woman  to  do  with  rule  ? '  said  the  bishop. 

He  summoned  the  widow  before  a  law  court ;  but  what 
did  he  gain  thereby  ?  The  widow  had  never  been  dis- 
obedient to  the  law,  and  was  strong  in  her  just  rights. 

Bishop  Olaf  of  Borglum,  what  dost  thou  purpose  ?  What 
writest  thou  on  yonder  smooth  parchment,  sealing  it  with 
thy  seal,  and  entrusting  it  to  the  horsemen  and  servants, 
who  ride  away— far  away— to  the  city  of  the  Pope  ? 

It  is  the  time  of  falling  leaves  and  of  stranded  ships,  and 
soon  icy  winter  will  come. 

Twice  had  icy  winter  returned  before  the  bishop  welcomed 
the  horsemen  and  servants  back  to  their  home.  They  came 
from  Rome  with  a  papal  decree—^  ban,  or  bull,  against  the 
widow  who  had  dared  to  offend  the  pious  bishop.  '  Cursed 
be  she  and  all  that  belongs  to  her.  Let  her  be  expelled 
from  the  congregation  and  the  Church.  Let  no  man  stretch 
forth  a  helping  hand  to  her,  and  let  friends  and  relations 
avoid  her  as  a  plague  and  a  pestilence  ! ' 
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'  What  will  not  bend  must  break,'  said  the  Bishop  of 

Borglum. 

And  all  forsake  the  widow  ;  but  she  holds  fast  to  her  God. 
He  is  her  helper  and  defender. 

One  servant  only — an  old  maid — remained  faithful  to 
her  •  and,  with  the  old  servant,  the  widow  herself  followed 
the  plough  ;  and  the  crop  grew,  although  the  land  had  been 
cursed  by  the  Pope  and  by  the  bishop. 

'  Thou  child  of  perdition,  I  will  yet  carry  out  my  pur- 
pose ! '  cried  the  Bishop  of  Borglum.  '  Now  will  I  lay  the 
hand  of  the  Pope  upon  thee,  to  summon  thee  before  the 
tribunal  that  shall  condemn  thee  !  ' 

Then  did  the  widow  yoke  the  two  last  oxen  that  remained 
i  to  her  to  a  wagon,  and  mounted  up  on  the  wagon,  with 
her  old  servant,  and  travelled  away  across  the  heath  out 
of  the  Danish  land.  As  a  stranger  she  came  into  a  foreign 
country,  where  a  strange  tongue  was  spoken  and  where  new 
customs  prevailed.  Farther  and  farther  she  journeyed, 
jJ  to  where  green  hills  rise  into  mountains,  and  the  vine  clothes 

m  their  sides.  Strange  merchants  drive  by  her,  and  they 
look  anxiously  after  their  wagons  laden  with  merchandise. 
I  They  fear  an  attack  from  the  armed  followers  of  the  robber- 
knights.  The  two  poor  women,  in  their  humble  vehicle 
drawn  by  two  black  oxen,  travel  fearlessly  through  the 
dangerous  sunken  road  and  through  the  darksome  forest. 
And  now  they  were  in  France.  And  there  met  them  a 
stalwart  knight,  with  a  train  of  twelve  armed  followers. 
He  paused,  gazed  at  the  strange  vehicle,  and  questioned  the 
women  as  to  the  goal  of  their  journey  and  the  place  whence 
they  came.  Then  one  of  them  mentioned  Thyland  in 
Denmark,  and  spoke  of  her  sorrows — of  her  woes — which 
were  soon  to  cease,  for  so  Divine  Providence  had  wiD"  ^  it. 
For  the  stranger  knight  is  the  widow's  son  !  He  seizeu  iier 
hand,  he  embraced  her,  and  the  mother  wept.  For  years 
she  had  not  been  able  to  weep,  but  had  only  bitten  her  lips 
till  the  blood  started. 

It  is  the  time  of  falling  leaves  and  of  stranded  shii 
The  sea  rolled  wine-casks  to  the  shore  for  the  bishop's 
cellar.    In  the  kitchen  the  deer  roasted  on  the  spit  before 
the  fire.    At  Borglum  it  was  warm  and  .heerful  in  the 
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heated  rooms,  while  coH  winter  raged  without,  when  a 
piece  of  news  was  brought  to  the  bishop  :  '  Jens  Glob,  of 
nfW -^    ^  ^^'"f  .^*°^'  *"^  ^^8  mother  with  him.'    Jens 

Sm  h«/nr«*f^»f°?'*'"*  T^"!*  *>  ^^«^«P'  *"d  summoned 
^"^nTT^J^^  temporal  and  the  spiritual  court. 
«ff  fir     2^"  ^^ai^H"^  little,'  said  the  bishop.     '  Best  leave 
oflf  thy  efforts,  knight  Jens.' 

.   Again  it  is  the  time  of  falling  leaves,  of  stranded  ships- 
icy  winter  comes  agam,  and  the  '  white  bees  '  are  swarming 
and  sting  tho  traveller's  face  till  they  melt  ^*^«^'"«' 

Keen  weather  to-day  1 '  say  the  people,  as  they  step  in. 

idtZ^     '**.u^'  ^^  *^^^P'  ^  ^^P^y  ^'*PPed  in  thought 
that  he  singes  the  skirt  of  his  long  garment.  ^ 

Ihou  Borglura  bishop,'  he  exclaims,  '  I  shall  subdue 

thee  after  all !  Under  the  shield  of  the  Pope  the  law  annot 

reach  thee ;   but  Jens  Glob  shall  reach  th^ef' 

Ihen  he  writes  a  letter  to  his  brother-in-law.  Olaf  Hase 

m  Salhngland,  and  prays  that  knight  to  meet  him  on 

Christmas-eve  at  matins,  in  the  chu?ch  at  Widberg.    The 

bishop  himself  IS  to  say  the  mass,  and  consequentlv  wiH 

JerGib"""       '^^"^  *"  ^^^^"^^  '  ^"^  '^^  Hno^  to 
Moorland  and  meadow  are  covered  with  ice  and  snow 
The  marsh  will  bear  horse  and  rider,  the  bishop  with  hTs 

?£othThl  r^.f  2^^-     ?«y  "^^  *he  sho^t  wa^ 

w"*^.!?®  k""^^  l^^'  ^^^™  *^«  ^i°d  moans  sadly.  ^ 

Blow  thy  brazen  trumpet,  thou  trumpeter  clad  in  fox- 

skm  !  It  sounds  merrily  in  the  clear  air."^  So  they  rfde  on 

over  heath  and  moorland-over  M^hat  is  the  garden  o^ 

S  Widte^*"'  ^°  '^'  ^°*  ^""^°^^^'  *^^*^^  th^e  chSrch 

and  hlr'der'^  ''wi  kT'""^  ^''  ^'T^^  too-blowing  it  harder 
fnolatl  ^}°'^^  "P  *  «torm-a  terrible  storm-that 

increases  more  and  more.    Towards  the  church  thev  ride 

fir^*  W%^^.^"^  *^'""S^  '^'  «*«^«^-    The  church  ItS 
S'  and  sta.       ""  ''*'^'' ''''  °''^'*  ^^^^  ^""^  moorland,  over 

Borglum's  bishop  reaches  the  church;  but  Olaf  Hase  will 
scarce  do  so,  hard  as  he  mav  ride.  He  journevs  wTthTk 
warrior,  on  the  farther  side  bf  the  bay,  ti  hS^'^Jens  Glot 
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now  that  the  bishop  is  to  be  summoned  before  the  judgement 
seat  of  the  Highest. 

The  church  is  the  judgement  hall ;  the  altar  is  the  council 
table.  The  lights  bum  clear  in  the  heavy  brass  candelabra. 
The  storm  reads  out  the  accusation  and  the  sentence, 
resounding  in  the  air  over  moor  and  heath,  and  over  the 
rolling  waters.  No  ferry-boat  can  sail  over  the  bay  in  such 
weather  as  this. 

Olaf  Hase  makes  halt  at  Ottesund.  There  he  dismisses 
his  warriors,  presents  them  with  their  horses  and  harness, 
and  gives  them  leave  to  ride  home  and  greet  his  wife.  He 
intends  to  risk  his  life  alone  in  the  roaring  waters  ;  but  they 
are  to  bear  witness  for  him  that  it  is  not  his  fault  if  Jens 
Glob  stands  without  reinforcement  in  the  church  at  Wid- 
berg.  The  faithful  warriors  will  not  leave  him,  but  follow 
him  out  into  the  deep  waters.  Ten  of  them  are  carried 
away ;  but  Olaf  Hase  and  two  of  the  youngest  men  reach 
the  farther  side.    They  have  still  four  miles  to  ride. 

It  is  past  midnight.  It  is  Christmas.  The  wind  has 
abated.  The  church  is  lighted  up  ;  the  gleaming  radiance 
shines  through  the  window-panes,  and  pours  out  over 
meswiow  and  heath.  The  mass  has  long  been  finished, 
silence  reigns  in  the  church,  and  the  wax  is  heard  dropping 
from  the  candles  to  the  stone  pavement.  And  now  Olaf 
Hase  arrives. 

In  the  forecourt  Jens  Glob  greets  him  kindly,  and  says, 

'  I  have  just  made  an  agreement  with  the  bishop.' 

*  Sayest  thou  so  ?  '  replied  Olaf  Hase.  '  Then  neither 
thou  nor  the  bishop  shall  quit  this  church  alive.' 

And  the  sword  leaps  from  the  scabbard,  and  Olaf  Hase 
deals  a  blow  that  makes  the  panel  of  the  church  door,  which 
Jens  Glob  hastily  closes  between  them,  fly  in  fragments. 

'  Hold,  brother  !  First  hear  what  the  agreement  was  that 
I  made.  I  have  slain  the  bishop  and  his  warriors  and 
priests.  They  will  have  no  word  more  to  say  in  the  matter, 
nor  will  I  speak  again  of  all  the  wrong  that  my  mother  has 
endured.' 

The  long  wicks  of  the  altar  lights  glimmer  red  ;  but  there 
is  a  redder  gleam  upon  the  pavement,  where  the  bishop  lies 
with  cloven  skull,  and  his  dead  warriors  around  him*  in  the 
quiet  of  the  holy  Christmas  night. 
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And  four  days  afterwards  the  bells  toll  for  a  funeral  in  the 
convent  of  Borglum.    The  murdered  bishop  and  the  slain 
warriors  and  priests  are  displayed  under  a  black  canopy, 
surrounded  by  candelabra  decked  with  crape.    There  lies 
the  dead  man,  in  the  black  cloak  wrought  with  silver  ;  the 
crosier  in  the  powerless  hand  that  was  once  so  mijrhty. 
The  incense  rises  in  clouds,  and  the  monks  chant  the  funeral 
hymn.    It  sounds  like  a  wail — it  sounds  like  a  sentence  of 
wrath  and  condemnation  that  must  be  heard  far  over  the 
land,  carried  by  the  wind — sung  by  the  wind — ^the  wail  that 
sometimes  is  silent,  but  never  dies  ;  for  ever  again  it  rises 
in  song,  singiiig  even  into  our  own  time  this  legend  of  the 
Bishop  of  Borglum  and  his  hard  nephew.    It  is  heard  in  the 
dark  night  by  the  frightened  husbandman,  driving  by  in 
the  heavy  sandy  road  past  the  convent  of  Borglum.    It  is 
heard  by  the  sleepless  listener  in  the  thickly-walled  rooms 
at  Borglum.    And  not  only  to  the  ear  of  superstition  is 
the  sighing  and  the  tread  of  hurrying  feet  audible  in  the 
long  echoing  passages  leading  to  the  convent  door  that  has 
long  been  locked.    The  door  still  seems  to  open,  and  the 
lights  seem  to  flame  in  the  brazen  candlesticks  ;  the  fra- 
grance of  incense  arises  ;     '  e  church  gleams  in  its  ancient 
splendour  ;  and  the  monks  sing  and  say  the  mass  over  the 
slain  bishop,  who  lies  there  in  the  black  silver-embroidered 
mantle,  with  the  crosier  in  his  powerless  hand  ;  and.  on  his 
pale  proud  forehead  gleams  the  red  wound  like  fire,  and 
there  bum  the  worldly  mind  and  the  wicked  thoughts.  .  . . 
Sink  down  into  his  grave — ^into  oblivion — ^ye  terrible 
shapes  of  the  times  of  old  ! 

Hark  to  the  raging  of  the  angry  wind,  sounding  above 
the  rolling  sea  !  Outside  a  storm  approaches,  calling  aloud 
for  human  lives.  The  sea  has  not  put  on  a  new  mind  with 
the  new  time.  This  night  it  is  a  horrible  pit  to  devour  up 
lives,  and  to-morrow,  perhaps,  it  may  be  a  glassy  mirror — 
even  as  in  the  old  time  that  we  have  buried.  Sleep  sweet ' 
if  thou  canst  sleep  ! 

Now  it  is  morning. 

The  new  time  flings  sunshine  into  the  room.  The  wind 
still  keeps  up  mightily.  A  wreck  is  announced — as  in  the 
old  time. 
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During  the  night,  down  yonder  by  Lokken,  the  little 
fishing  village  with  the  red-tiled  roof «^we  can  see  it  up 
here  from  the  window— a  ship  has  come  ashore.    It  has 
struck,  and  is  fast  embedded  in  the  sand ;   but  the  rocket 
apparatus  has  thrown  a  rope  on  board,  and  formed  a  bridge 
from  the  wreck  to  the  mainland ;  and  all  on  board  are  saved, 
and  reach  the  land,  and  are  wrapped  in  warm  blankets  ; 
and  to-day  they  are  invited  to  the  farm  at  the  convent  of 
Borglum.    In  comfortable  rooms  they  encounter  hospitahty 
and  friendly  faces.    They  are  addressed  in  the  language  of 
their  country,  and  the  piano  sounds  for  them  with  melodies 
of  their  native  land  ;  and  before  these  have  died  away,  the 
chord  has  been  struck,  the  wire  of  thought  that  reaches  to 
the  land  of  the  sufferers  announces  that  they  are  rescued. 
Then  their  anxieties  are  dispelled ;  and  in  the  evening  they 
join  in  the  dance,  at  the  feast  given  in  the  great  hall  at 
Borglum.     Waltzes  and  other  dances  will  be  danced,  and 
songs  will  be  sung  of  Denmark  and  of  '  The  Gallant  Soldier ' 
of  the  present  day.  ,     ,         ,  . 

Blessed  be  thou,  new  time  !  Sp*  ik  thou  of  summer  and 
of  purer  gales!  Send  thy  sunbeams  gleaming  into  our 
hearts  and  thoughts  !  On  thy  glowing  canvas  let  them  be 
painted— the  dark  legends  of  the  rough  hard  times  that  are 
past ! 

IN  THE  NURSERY 

Father,  and  mother,  and  brothers,  and  sisters,  were 
gone  to  the  play ;  only  little  Anna  and  her  godfather  were 
left  at  home.  . 

•  We'll  have  a  play  too,'  he  said ;      and  it  may  begin 

immediately.' 

•  But  we  have  no  theatre,'  cried  little  Anna,  and  we 
have  no  one  to  act  for  us  :  my  old  doll  cannot,  for  she  is 
a  fright,  and  my  new  one  cannot,  for  she  must  not  rumple 
her  new  clothes.' 

'  One  can  always  get  actors  if  one  makes  use  of  what  one 
has,'  observed  Godfather. 

•  Now  we  build  the  theatre.  Here  we  will  put  up  a  book, 
there  another,  and  there  a  third,  in  a  sloping  row.  Now 
three  on  the  other  side  ;  so,  now  we  have  the  side-scenes. 
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The  old  box  that  lies  yonder  may  be  the  background  ;  and 
we  11  turn  the  bottom  outwards.  The  stage  represents  a 
room,  as  every  one  may  see.  Now  we  want  the  actors, 
l^t  us  see  what  we  can  find  in  the  play-box.  First  the 
personages,  and  then  we  will  get  the  play  ready  :  one  after 
the  other,  that  will  be  capital !  Here's  a  pipe-head,  and 
yonder  an  odd  glove  ;  they  will  do  very  well  for  father  and 
daughter. 

•But  those  are  only  two  characters,'  said  little  Anna. 
Here  s  my  brother's  old  waistcoat— could  not  that  plav  in 
our  piece,  too  ?  *  ^   ■^ 

i.'n*u®  ?u*  enough,  certainly,'  re.  --d  Godfather.  'It 
shall  be  the  lover.  There's  nothin^  .n  the  pockets,  and 
that  8  very  interesting,  for  that's  half  of  an  unfortunate 
attachment.  And  here  we  have  the  nut-crackers'  boots 
with  spurs  to  them.  Row,dow,dow!  how  they  can  stamp 
and  strut !  They  shall  represent  the  unwelcome  wooer, 
whom  the  lady  doos  not  like.  What  kind  of  play  will  vou 
have  now  ?    Shall  it  be  a  tragedy,  or  a  domestic  drama  ? ' 

A  domestic  drat!  .,  please,'  said  little  Anna  ;  '  for  the 
others  are  so  fond  of  that.    Do  you  know  one  « ' 

I  know  a  hundred,'  said  Godfather.  '  Those  that  are 
most  m  favour  are  from  the  French,  but  they  are  not  good 
lor  little  girls.  In  the  meantime,  we  may  take  one  of  the 
prettiest,  for  mside  they're  all  very  much  alike.  Now  I 
shake  the  pen  !   Cock-a-lorum !   So  now,  here  's  the  plav 

A  "^^??"^P*"  "®^ '   ^*^^  ^^^*®"  ^  *^®  play-bill.' 
And  Godfather  took  a  newspaper,  and  read  as  if  he  were 
reading  from  it : 

THE  PIPE-HEAD  AND  THE  GOOD  HEAD 
A  Family  Drama  in  one  Act 

CHARACTBRS 

mL^^'^'"'''^"'/'^"!'^'"-  M«-  Waistcoat,  a  lover. 

Miss  Glove,  a  daughter.  Mr.  de  Boots,  a  suitor. 

'  And  now  we're  going  to  begin.  The  curtain  rises  :  we 
have  no  curtain,  so  it  has  risen  abeady.  All  the  characters 
are  there,  and  so  we  have  them  at  hand.  Now  I  speak  as 
Jr'apa  Pipe-head!  he 's  angry  to-day.  One  can  see  that  he 's 
a  coloured  meerschaum. 

Snip-snap-snurre,  bassellurre !    I'm  master  in  my  own 
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house '  I'm  the  father  of  ray  daughter !  Will  you  hear 
what  I  have  to  say  ?  Mr.  de  Boots  is  a  person  in  whom  one 
may  see  one's  face ;  his  upper  part  is  of  morocco,  and  he 
has  spurs  into  the  bargain.    Snip  snap-snurre  I    Ho  shall 

have  my  daughter ',  *'  ,.,,,.        ,     -i 

♦  Now  listen  to  what  the  Waistcoat  says,  little  Anna,  said 
Godfather.  '  Now  the  Waistcoat 's  speaking.  The  Waist- 
coat has  a  lie-down  collar,  and  is  very  modest ;  but  he  knows 
his  own  value,  and  has  quite  a  right  to  say  what  he  says  : 

'  "  I  haven't  a  spot  on  me !  Goodness  of  material  ought  to 
be  appreciated.   I  am  of  real  silk,  and  have  strings  to  me."^ ' 

'  "  —On  the  wedding  day,  but  no  longer ;  you  don't 
keep  your  colour  in  the  wash."  This  is  Mr.  Pipe-head  who 
is  speaking.  "Mr.  de  Boots  is  water-tight,  of  strong 
leather,  and  yet  very  delicate ;  he  can  creak,  and  clank 
with  his  spurs,  and  has  an  Italian  physiognomy-^ 

'  But  they  ought  to  speak  in  verse,'  said  Anna,  '  for  I've 
heard  that 's  the  most  charming  way  of  all.' 

'  They  can  do  that  too,'  replied  Godfather  ;  '  and  as  the 
public  demands,  so  one  talks.  Just  look  at  little  Miss 
Glove,  how  she 's  pointing  her  fingers  ! 

Rather  live  and  Wait, 
A  glove  without  a  mate  1 

Ah! 
If  I  from  him  must  part, 
I'm  sure  'twill  break  my  heart ! 

•  Bah  ! ' 

That  last  word  was  spoken  by  Mr.  Pipe-head ;   and  now 
it 's  Mr.  Waistcoat's  turn  : 

0  Glove,  my  own  dear. 
Though  it  cost  thee  a  tear, 

Thou  must  be  mine, 
For  Holger  the  Dane  has  sworn  it ! 

•  Mr.  de  Boots,  hearing  this,  kicks  up,  jingles  his  spurs, 
and  knocks  down  three  of  the  side-scenes.' 

*  That 's  exceedingly  charming  1 '  cried  little  Anna. 

'  Silence  !  silence  ! '  said  Godfather.  '  Silent  approba- 
tion will  show  that  you  are  the  educated  public  in  the  stalls. 
Now  Miss  Glove  sings  her  great  song  with  startling  effects  : 

1  cannot  talk,  heigho  ! 
And  therefore  I  will  crow ! 

Kikkeriki,  in  the  lofty  hall ! 
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'  Now  comes  the  exciting  part,  little  Anna.  This  is  the 
most  important  in  all  the  play.  Mr.  Waistcoat  undoes 
himself,  and  addresses  his  speech  to  you,  that  you  may 
applaud ;  but  leave  it  alone, — that  s  considered  more 
genteel. 

'  "  I  am  driven  to  extremities  !  Take  care  of  yourself  ! 
Now  comes  the  plot !  You  are  the  Pipe-head,  and  I  am  the 
good  head — snap  !   there  you  go  !  " 

•  Do^  you  notice  this,  httle  Anna  ? '  asked  Godfather. 
*  That 's  a  most  charming  scene  and  comedy.  Mr.  Waistcoat 
seized  the  old  Pipe-head,  and  put  him  in  his  pocket ; 
there  he  lies,  and  the  Waistcoat  says  : 

You  are  in  my  pocket ;  you  can't  come  out  till  you 
promise  to  unite  me  to  your  daughter  Glove  on  the  left : 
I  hold  out  my  right  hand."  ' 

•  That 's  aAvfuUy  pretty,'  said  little  Anna. 

•  And  now  the  old  Pipe-head  replies  : 

My  head 's  in  a  hum, 

So  confused  I've  become  ; 
Where 's  my  humour  ?    Gone,  I  fear. 
And  I  feel  my  hollow  stick 's  not  here. 

Ah  I  never,  my  dear. 

Did  I  feel  so  queer. 

Oh  !   take  out  my  head 
Prom  your  pocket,  I  pray ; 

And  my  daughter  and  you 
May  be  married  to-day. 

'  Is  the  play  over  ah^ady  ?  *   asked  little  Anna. 

' By  no  means,'  replied  Godfather.  'It's  only  all  over 
with  Mr.  de  Boots.  Now  the  lovera  kneel  down,  and  one 
of  them  sings  : 

Father! 
and  the  other, 

Take  back  your  head  again. 
And  bless  your  son  and  daughter. 

And  they  receive  his  blessing,  and  celebrate  their  wedding, 
and  all  the  piec^  of  furniture  sing  in  chorus. 

Clink  I  clanks ! 
A  thousand  thanks ; 
And  now  the  play  is  over ! 

'  And  now  we'll  applaud/  said  Godfather.     *  Wo  ij  call 
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them  all  out,  and  the  pieces  of  furniture  too,  for  tliey  are  of 

'  And  is  o'lr  play  just  as  good  as  those  which  the  others 
have  in  the  i-eal  theatre  V 

'  Our  play  is  much  better,  said  Godfather.  It  is 
shorter,  it  has  been  given  free,  and  it  has  passed  away  the 
hour  before  tea-time.' 


THE  GOLDEN  TREASURE 

The  drummer's  wife  went  into  the  church.  She  saw  the 
new  altar  with  the  painted  pictures  and  the  carved  angels  : 
they  were  so  beautiful,  both  those  upon  the  canvas,  in 
colours  and  with  haloes,  and  those  that  were  carved  in  wood, 
and  pamted  and  gilt  into  the  bargam.  Their  hair  gleamed 
golden  in  the  sunshine,  lovely  to  behold ;  but  the  real 
sunshine  was  more  beautiful  still.  It  shone  redder,  clearer 
through  the  dark  trees,  when  the  sun  went  down.  It  was 
lovely  thus  to  look  at  the  sunshine  of  heaven.  And  she 
looked  at  the  red  sun,  and  she  thought  about  it  so  deeply, 
and  thought  of  the  little  one  whom  the  stork  was  to  bring  ; 
and  the  wife  of  the  drummer  was  very  cheerful,  and  looked 
and  looked,  and  wished  that  the  child  might  have  a  gleam 
of  sunshine  given  to  it,  so  that  it  might  at  last  become  hke 
one  of  the  shining  angels  over  the  altar. 

And  when  she  really  had  the  little  child  in  her  arms,  and 
held  it  up  to  its  father,  then  it  was  like  one  of  the  angels  in 
the  church  to  behold,  with  hair  like  gold— the  gleam  of  the 
setting  sun  was  upon  it. 

*  My  golden  treasure,  my  riches,  my  sunshine  ! '  said  the 
mother  ;  and  she  kissed  the  shining  locks,  and  it  sounded 
like  music  and  song  in  the  room  of  the  drummer  ;  and 
there  was  joy,  and  life,  and  movement.  The  drummer  beat 
a  roll— a  roll  of  joy.  And  the  Drum,  the  Fire-drum,  that 
was  beaten  when  there  was  a  fire  in  the  town,  said  : 

•  Red  hair  !  the  little  fellow  has  red  hair  !  Believe  the 
drum,  and  not  what  your  mother  says  !  Rub-a-dub,  rub- 
a-dub  !  * 

And  the  town  repeated  what  the  Fire  drum  had  said. 
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The  boy  was  taken  to  church ;  the  boy  was  christened. 
There  was  nothing  much  to  be  said  about  his  name ;  he 
was  called  Peter.  The  whole  town,  and  the  Drum  too, 
called  him  '  Peter  the  drummer's  boy  with  the  red  hair  ' ; 
but  his  mother  kissed  his  red  hair,  and  called  him  her  golden 
treasure. 

In  the  hollow  way  in  the  clayey  bank,  many  had  scratched 
their  names  as  a  remembrance. 

*  Celebrity  is  always  something  ! '  said  the  drummer  ; 
and  so  he  scratched  his  own  name  there,  and  his  little  son's 
name  likewise. 

And  the  swallows  came  :  they  had,  on  their  long  journey, 
seen  more  durable  characters  engraven  on  rocks,  and  on 
the  walls  of  the  temples  in  Hindostan,  mighty  deeds  of  great 
kings,  immortal  names,  so  old  that  no  one  now  could  read 
or  speak  them.    Remarkable  celebrity  ! 

In  the  clayey  bank  the  martins  built  their  nest :  they 
bored  holes  in  the  deep  declivity,  and  the  splskshing  rain 
and  the  thin  mist  came  and  crumbled  and  wash^  the 
names  away,  and  the  drummer's  name  also,  and  that  of  his 
little  son. 

*  Peter's  name  remained,  however,  a  year  and  a  half ! ' 
said  the  father. 

'  Fool ! '  thought  the  Fire-drum  ;  but  it  only  said, '  Dub, 
dub,  dub,  rub-a-dub  !  * 

He  was  a  boy  full  of  life  and  gladness,  this  drummer's  son 
with  the  red  hair.  He  had  a  lovely  voice  :  he  could  sing, 
and  he  sang  like  a  bird  in  the  woodland.  There  was  melody, 
and  yet  no  melody. 

*  He  must  become  a  choir-boy,'  said  his  mother.  '  He 
shall  sing  in  the  church,  and  stand  under  the  beautiful  gilded 
angels  who  are  like  him  I ' 

Fiery  cat ! '  said  some  of  the  witty  ones  of  the 
town. 

The  Drum  heard  that  from  the  neighbours'  wives. 

'  Don't  go  home,  Peter,'  cried  the  street  boys.  *  If  you 
sleep  in  the  garret,  there'll  be  a  fire  in  the  house,  and  the 
fire-drum  will  have  to  be  beaten.' 

'  Look  out  for  the  drumsticks,'  replied  Peter ;  and,  small 
as  he  was,  he  ran  up  boldly,  and  gave  the  foremost  such  a 
punch  in  the  body  with  his  fist  that  the  fellow  lost  his  legs 
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and  tumbled  over,  and  the  others  took  their  legs  off  with 
themselves  very  rapidly. 

The  town  musician  was  very  genteel  and  fine.  He  was 
the  son  of  the  royal  plate-washer.  He  was  very  fond  of 
Peter  and  would  sometimes  take  him  to  his  home,  and  he 
gave  him  a  violin,  and  taught  him  to  play  it.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  whole  art  lay  in  the  hoy's  fingers  ;  and  he  wanted  to 
be  more  than  a  drummer — he  wanted  to  become  musician 
to  the  town. 

'  I'll  be  a  soldier/  said  Peter ;  for  he  was  still  quite  a 
little  lad,  and  it  seemed  to  him  the  finest  thing  in  the  world 
to  carry  a  gun,  and  to  be  able  to  march  '  left,  right,  left, 
right,'  and  to  wear  a  uniform  and  a  sword. 

•  Ah,  you  must  learn  to  obey  the  drum-skin,  drum,  dum, 
dum  ! '  said  the  Drum. 

•  Yes,  if  he  could  only  march  his  way  up  to  be  a  general !  * 
observed  his  father  ;  *  but  before  he  can  do  that  there  must 

be  war.' 

'  Heaven  forbid  ! '  said  his  mother. 

'  We  have  nothing  to  lose,'  remarked  the  father. 

'  Yes,  we  have  my  boy,'  she  retorted. 

'  But  suppose  he  came  back  a  general ! '  said  the  father. 

'  Without  arms  and  legs  !  *  cried  the  mother.  '  No, 
I  would  rather  keep  my  golden  treasure  whole.* 

'  Drum,  dum,  dum  !  The  Fire-drum  and  all  the  other 
drums  were  beating,  for  war  had  come.  The  soldiers  all 
set  out,  and  the  son  of  the  drummer  followed  them.  '  Red- 
head.   Golden  treasure  1  * 

The  mother  wept ;  the  father  in.  fancy  saw  him  *  famous  * ; 
the  town  musician  was  of  opinion  that  he  ought  not  to  go 
to  war,  but  should  stay  at  home  and  learn  music. 

•  Red-head,*  said  the  soldiers,  and  little  Peter  laughed ; 
but  when  one  of  them  sometimes  said  to  another, '  Foxey/ 
he  would  bite  his  teeth  together  and  look  another  way — 
into  the  wide  world  :  he  did  not  care  for  the  nickname. 

The  boy  was  active,  pleasant  of  speech,  and  good 
humoured  ;  and  these  qualities  are  the  best  canteen,  eaid 
his  elder  comrades. 

And  many  a  night  he  had  to  sleep  under  the  open  sky, 
wet  through  with  the  driving  rain  or  the  faUing  mist ;  but 
his  good  humour  never  forsook  him.    The  drum-sticks 
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sounded, '  Rub-a-dub,  all  up,  all  up ! '  Yes,  he  was  certainly 
bom  to  be  a  drummer. 

The  day  of  battle  dawned.  The  sun  had  not  yet  risen, 
but  the  morning  was  come.  The  air  was  cold,  the  battle 
was  hot,  there  was  mist  in  the  air,  but  still  more  gun- 
powder-smoke. The  bullets  and  shells  flew  over  the  soldiers' 
heads,  and  into  their  heads,  into  their  bodies  and  limbs ; 
but  still  they  pressed  forward.  Here  or  there  one  or  other 
of  them  would  sink  on  his  knees,  with  blee«Jing  temples 
and  a  face  as  white  as  chalk.  The  little  drummer  still  kept 
his  healthy  colour  ;  he  had  suffered  no  damage  ;  he  looked 
cheerfully  at  the  dog  of  the  regiment,  which  was  jumping 
along  as  merrily  as  2  the  whole  thing  had  been  got  up  for 
his  amusement,  and  as  if  the  bullets  were  only  flying  about 
that  he  might  have  a  game  of  play  with  them. 

*  March  !  Forward  !  March  1 '  These  were  the  words  of 
command  for  the  drum,  and  they  were  words  not  to  be 
taken  back  ;  but  they  may  be  taken  back  at  times,  and 
there  may  be  wisdom  in  doing  so  ;  and  now  at  last  the  word 
'  Retire '  was  given  ;  but  our  little  drummer  beat  '  For- 
ward !  march  ! '  for  so  he  had  understood  the  command, 
and  the  soldiers  obeyed  the  sound  of  the  drum.  That  was 
a  good  roll,  and  proved  the  summons  to  victory  for  the  men, 
who  had  already  begun  to  give  way. 

Life  and  lii.b  were  lost  in  the  battle.  Bomb-shells  tore 
away  the  flesh  in  red  strips  ;  bomb-shells  lit  up  into  a  ter- 
rible glow  the  straw-heaps  to  which  the  wounded  had 
dragg^  themselves,  to  lie  untended  for  many  hours, 
perhaps  for  all  the  hours  they  had  to  live. 

It 's  no  use  thinking  of  it ;  and  yet  one  cannot  help  think- 
ing of  it,  even  far  away  in  the  peaceful  town.  The  drummer 
and  his  wife  also  thought  of  it,  for  Peter  was  at  the  war. 

'  Now,  I'm  tired  of  these  complaints,'  said  the  Fire-drum. 

Again  the  day  of  battle  dawned ;  the  sun  had  not  yet 
risen,  but  it  was  morning.  The  drummer  and  his  wife  were 
asleep,  which  they  had  not  been  nearly  aU  night :  they  had 
been  talking  about  their  son,  who  was  out  yonder,  in  God's 
hand.  And  the  father  dreamt  that  the  war  was  over,  that 
the  soldiers  had  returned  home,  and  that  Peter  wore  a  silver 
cross  on  his  breast.  But  the  mother  dreamt  that  she  had 
gone  into  the  church,  and  had  seen  the  painted  pictures  and 
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the  carved  angels  with  the  gilded  hair,  and  her  own  dear 
boy,  the  golden  treasure  of  her  heart,  who  was  standing 
among  the  angels  in  white  robes,  singing  so  sweetly,  as 
surely  only  the  angels  can  sing  ;  and  that  he  had  soared  up 
with  them  into  the  sunshine,  and  nodded  so  kindly  at  his 

mother.  . .     ,        .   ,  ,    ,  , 

'  My  golden  treasure  !  she  cned  out ;  and  she  awoke. 
'  Now  the  good  God  has  taken  him  to  Himself  ! '  She  folded 
her  hands,  and  hid  her  face  in  the  cotton  curtains  of  the 
bed,  and  wept.  '  Where  does  he  rest  now  ?  among  the 
many  in  the  big  grave  that  they  have  dug  for  the  dead  ? 
Perhaps  he 's  in  the  water  in  the  marsh !  Nobody  knows  his 
grave  ;  no  holy  words  have  been  read  over  it ! '  And  the 
Lord's  Prayer  went  inaudibly  over  her  lips  ;  she  bowed  her 
head,  and  was  so  weary  that  she  went  to  sleep. 

And  the  days  went  by,  in  life  and  in  dreams  ! 

It  was  evening  :  over  the  battle-field  a  rainbow  spread, 
which  touched  the  forest  and  the  deep  marsh. 

It  has  been  said,  and  is  preserved  in  popular  b-^lief ,  that 
where  the  rainbow  touches  the  earth  a  treasure  lies  buried, 
a  golden  treasure  ^nd  here  there  was  one.  No  one  but  his 
mother  though  ^he  Uttle  drummer,  and  therefore  she 
dreamt  of  hin 

And  the  da>o  went  by,  in  life  and  in  dreams  ! 

Not  a  hair  of  his  head  had  been  hurt,  not  a  golden  hair. 

'  Drum-ma-rum  !  drum-ma-rum  !  there  he  is  !  *  the 
Drum  might  have  said,  and  his  mother  might  have  sung, 
if  she  had  seen  or  dreamt  it. 

With  hurrah  and  song,  adorned  with  green  wreaths  of 
victory,  they  came  home,  as  the  war  was  at  an  end,  and 
peace  had  been  signed.  The  dog  of  the  regiment  sprang  on 
in  front  with  large  bounds,  and  made  the  way  three  times 
as  long  for  himself  as  it  really  was. 

And  days  and  weeks  went  by,  and  Peter  came  into  his 
parents'  room  :  he  was  as  brown  as  a  wild  man,  and  his 
eyes  were  bright,  and  his  face  beamed  like  sunshine.  And 
his  mother  held  him  in  her  arms ;  she  kissed  his  lips,  his 
eyes,  his  red  hair.  She  had  her  boy  back  again  ;  he  had 
not  a  silver  cross  on  his  breast,  as  his  father  had  dreamt. 
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but  he  had  sound  limbs,  a  thing  the  mother  had  not  dreamt. 
And  what  a  rejoicing  was  there  I  They  laughed  and  they 
wept ;   and  Peter  embraced  the  old  Fu»-drum. 

'^lere  stands  the  old  skeleton  still ! '  he  said. 

And  the  father  beat  a  roll  upon  it. 

'  One  would  think  that  a  great  fire  had  broken  out  here, 
said  the  Fire-drum.    '  Bright  day  1    fire  in  the  heart ! 
golden  treasure!    skrat !    skr-r-at  1    skr-r-r-r-at  I 

And  what  then  1  What  then  ?— Ask  the  town  musician. 
'  Peter 's  far  outgrowing  the  drum,'  he  said.     Peter  wUl 

be  greater  than  I.'  ,    ,  ,  i.        i.  *.  „ii 

iSid  yet  he  was  the  son  of  a  royal  plate-washer  ;  but  aU 

that  he  had  learned  in  half  a  lifetime,  Peter  learned  m 

half  a  year.  ,      ^  ,  .  ^*u;„„ 

There  was  something  so  merry  about  him,  sometnmg 
so  truly  kind-hearted.  His  eyes  gleamed,  and  his  hau: 
gleamed  too— there  was  no  denying  that  I  ^ 

•  He  ought  to  have  his  hair  dyed,'  said  the  neighbour  s 
wife.  '  That  answered  capitaUy^  with  the  poUoeman  s 
daughter,  and  she  got  a  husband.*  ,        j 

•  But  her  hair  turned  as  green  as  duckweed,  and  was 
always  having  to  be  coloured  up.' 

'  She  can  afford  that,'  said  the  neighbours,  &  d  so  can 
Petor.  He  goes  to  the  most  genteel  houses,  even  to  the 
burgomaster's,  where  he  gives  Miss  Charlotte  pianoforte 

He  cmld  play  !  He  could  play,  fresh  out  of  his  heart,  the 
most  charming  pieces,  that  had  never  been  put  upon  music- 
paper.  He  played  in  the  bright  nights,  and  m  the  dark 
nights  too.  The  neighbours  declared  it  was  unbearable, 
and  the  Fire-drum  was  of  the  same  opinion.  ^  -    , , 

He  played  until  his  thoughts  scared  up,  and  burst  forth 
in  great  plans  for  the  future  : 

'  To  be  famous ! '  ,        •  tt 

And  Burgomaster's  Charlotte  sat  at  the  piano,  iler 
deUcate  fingers  danced  over  the  keys,  and  ma.de  them  rmg 
into  Peter'!  heart.  It  seemed  too  much  for  him  to  bear  ; 
and  this  happened  not  once,  but  many  times  ;  and  at  last 
one  day  he  seized  the  delicate  fingers  and  the  white  hand, 
and  kiied  it,  and  looked  into  her  great  brown  eyes.  Heaven 
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knows  what  he  said  ;  but  we  may  be  allowed  to  guess  at  it. 
Charlotte  blushed  to  guess  at  it.  She  reddened  from  brow 
to  neck,  and  answered  not  a  single  word  ;  and  then  strangers 
came  into  the  room,  and  one  of  them  was  the  state  coun- 
cillor's son  :  he  had  a  lofty  white  forehead,  and  carried  it  so 
high  that  it  seemed  to  ^o  back  into  his  neck.  And  Peter 
sat  with  them  a  long  time,  and  she  looked  at  him  with 

gentle  eyes. 

At  home  that  eveniDg  he  spoke  of  travel  in  the  wide 
world,  and  of  the  golden  treasure  that  lay  hidden  for  him 
in  his  violin. 

•  To  be  famous  !  * 

•  Tum-me-lum,  tum-me-lum,  tum-me-lum  1  *  said  the 
Fire-drum.  *  Peter  has  gone  clean  out  of  his  wits.  I  think 
there  must,  be  a  fire  in  uie  house.' 

Next  day  the  mother  went  to  market. 

'  Shall  I  tell  jrou  news,  Peter  ? '  she  asked  when  she  came 
home.  *  A  capital  piece  of  news.  Bur^master's  Charlotte 
has  engaged  herself  to  the  state  councillor's  son ;  the  be- 
trothal took  place  yesterday  evening.' 

•  No  !  *  cried  Peter,  and  he  sprang  up  from  his  chair. 
But  his  mother  persisted  in  saying  '  Yes  .  She  had  heard 
it  from  the  barber's  wife,  whose  husband  had  it  from  the 
burgomaster's  own  mouth. 

And  Peter  became  as  pale  as  death,  and  sat  down  again. 

•  Good  Heaven !  what 's  the  matter  with  you  ?  *  asked 
his  mother. 

'  Nothing,  nothing ;  only  leave  me  to  myself,'  he  an- 
swered, but  the  tears  were  running  down  his  cheeks. 

'  My  sweet  child,  my  golden  treasure  ! '  cried  the  mother, 
and  she  wept ;  but  the  Kre-drum  sang— -rot  out  loud,  but 
inwardly, 

•  Charlotte 's  gone !  Charlotte 's  gone  I  and  now  the  song 
is  done.' 

But  the  song  was  not  done ;  there  were  many  more  verses 
in  it,  long  verses,  the  most  beautiful  verses,  the  golden 
treasures  of  a  life. 

'  She  behaves  like  a  mad  woman,'  said  the  neighbour's 
wife.  *  All  the  world  is  to  see  the  letters  she  gets  from  her 
golden  treasure,  and  to  read  the  words  that  are  written  in 
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the  papers  about  his  violin-playing.  And  he  sends  her 
money  too,  and  that 's  very  useful  to  her  since  she  has  been 
a  widow/ 

•He  plays  before  emperors  and  kings,'  said  the  town 
musician.  '  I  never  had  that  fortune ;  but  he 's  my  pupil, 
and  he  does  not  forget  his  old  master.' 

And  his  mother  said, 

*  His  father  dreamt  that  Peter  came  home  from  the  war 
with  a  silver  cross.  He  did  not  gain  one  in  the  war  ;  but  it 
18  still  more  difficult  to  gain  one  in  this  way.  Now  he  has 
the  cross  of  honour.    If  his  father  had  only  lived  to  see  it ! ' 

*  He 's  grown  famous ! '  said  the  Fire-drum ;  and  all  his 
native  town  said  the  same  thing,  for  the  drummer's  son, 
Peter  with  the  red  hair— Peter  whom  they  had  known  as 
a  httle  boy,  running  about  in  wooden  shoes,  and  then  as 
a  drummer,  playing  for  the  dancers— was  become  famous  ! 

He  played  at  our  house  before  he  played  in  the  presence 
of  kings,  said  the  burgomaster's  wife.  '  At  that  time  he 
was  ^mte  smitten  with  Charlotte.  He  was  always  of  an 
aspiring  turn.  At  that  time  he  was  saucy  and  an  enthusiast. 
My  husband  laughed  when  he  heard  of  the  foolish  affair, 
and  now  our  Charlotte's  a  state  councillor's  wife.' 

A  golden  treasure  had  been  hidden  in  the  heart  and  soul 
of  the  poor  child,  who  had  beaten  the  roll  as  a  drummer— 
a  roll  of  victory  for  those  who  had  been  ready  to  retreat. 
There  was  a  golden  treasure  in  his  bosom,  the  power  of 
sound  :  it  burst  forth  on  his  violin  as  if  the  instrument  had 
been  a  complete  organ,  and  as  if  all  the  elves  of  a  mid- 
summer night  were  dancing  across  the  strings.  In  its 
sounds  were  heard  the  piping  of  the  thrush  and  the  full  clear 
note  of  the  human  voice ;  therefore  the  sound  brought 
rapture  to  every  heart,  and  carried  his  name  triumphant 
through  the  land.  That  was  a  great  firebrand- the  fire- 
brand of  inspiration. 

'And  then  he  looks  so  splendid  ! '  said  the  young  ladies 
and  the  old  ladies  too ;  and  the  oldest  of  all  procured  an 
album  for  famous  looks  of  hair,  wholly  and  solely  that  she 
might  beg  a  lock  of  his  rich  splendid  hair,  that  treasure, 
that  golden  treasure. 

And  the  son  came  into  the  poor  room  of  the  drummer 
elegant  as  a  prince,  happier  than  a  king.    His  eyes  were  as 
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dear  and  his  faoe  as  radiant  as  sunshine ;  and  he  held 
his  mother  in  his  arms,  and  she  kissed  his  mouth,  and  wept 
as  blissfully  as  any  one  can  weep  for  joy  ;  and  he  nodded 
at  every  old  piece  of  furniture  in  the  room,  at  the  cupboard 
with  the  tea-cups,  and  at  the  flower-vase.    He  nodded  at 
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the  sleeping-bench,  where  he  had  slept  as  a  little  boy  ;  but 
the  old  Fire-drum  he  brought  out,  and  dragged  it  into  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  said  to  it  and  to  his  mother : 

'  My  father  would  have  beaten  a  famous  roll  this  evening. 
Now  I  must  do  it ! ' 

And  he  beat  a  thundering  roll-call  on  the  instrument,  and 
the  Drum  felt  so  highly  honoured  that  the  parchment  burst 
with  exultation. 
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'  He  has  a  splendid  touch  ! '  said  the  Drum.  '  I've  a 
remembrance  of  him  now  that  will  last.  I  expect  that  the 
same  thing  will  happen  to  his  mother,  from  pure  joy  over 
her  golden  treasure.' 

A'nd  this  is  the  story  of  the  Golden  Treasure. 


THE  STORM  SHIFTS  THE  SIGNS 

In  the  old  days,  when  Grandpapa  was  quite  a  little  boy, 
and  ran  about  in  little  red  breeches  and  a  red  coat,  a  sash 
round  his  waist,  and  a  feather  in  his  cap— for  that 's  the 
costume  the  little  boys  wore  in  his  time  when  they  were 
dressed  in  their  best — many  things  were  very  different  from 
what  they  are  now  :  there  was  often  a  good  deal  of  show  in 
the  streets— show  that  we  don't  see  nowadays,  because 
it  has  been  abolished  as  too  old-fashioned :  still,  it  is  very 
interesting  to  hear  Grandfather  tell  about  it. 

It  must  really  have  been  a  gorgeous  sight  to  behold,  in 
those  days,  when  the  shoemakers  shifted  their  sign,  when 
they  changed  their  guild-hall.  The  silken  flag  waved,  on  it 
a  double-headed  eagle  was  displayed,  and  a  big  boot ;  the 
youngest  lads  carri^  the  welcome  cup,  and  the  chest  of  the 
guild,  and  their  shirt-sleeves  were  adorned  with  red  and 
white  ribbons ;  the  elder  ones  carried  drawn  swords,  each 
with  a  lemon  stuck  on  its  point.  There  was  a  full  band  of 
music  and  the  most  splendid  of  all  the  instruments  was  the 
'bird',  as  Grandfather  called  the  big  stick  with  the  crescent 
at  the  top,  and  all  manner  of  dingle-dangles  hanging  to  it, 
a  perfect  Turkish  clatter  of  music.  The  stick  was  lifted 
high  in  the  air,  and  swung  up  and  down  till  it  jingled  again, 
and  quite  dazzled  one's  eyes  when  the  sun  shone  on  all  its 
glory  of  gold,  and  silver,  and  brass. 

In  front  of  the  procession  ran  the  Harlequin,  dressed  in 
clothes  made  of  all  kinds  of  coloured  patches  artfully  sewn 
together,  with  a  black  face,  and  bells  on  his  head  like  a 
sledge  horse  :  he  beat  the  people  with  his  bat,  which  made 
a  great  clattering  without  hurting  them,  and  the  people 
pushed  each  other  in  order  to  move  back  or  move  forward  the 
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next  moment.  Little  boys  and  girls  fell  over  their  own  toes 
into  the  gutter,  old  women  dispensed  digs  with  tb  3ir  elbows, 
and  looked  sour,  and  scolded.  One  laughed,  another 
chatted  ;  the  people  thronged  the  windows  and  door-steps, 
and  even  sJl  the  roofs.  The  sun  shone  ;  and  although  they 
had  a  little  rain  too,  that  was  good  for  the  farmer ;  and 
when  they  got  wetted  thoroughly,  they  only  thought  what 
a  blessing  it  was  for  the  country. 
And  what  stories  Qrandpapa  could  tell !   As  a  little  boy 


he  had  seen  all  these  fine  doings  in  their  greatest  pomp. 
The  oldest  member  of  the  guild  used  to  make  a  speech  from 
the  platform  on  which  the  shield  was  hung  up,  and  the 
speech  was  in  verses,  as  if  it  had  been  made  by  a  poet,  as, 
indeed,  it  had ;  for  three  people  had  concoctea  it  together, 
and  they  had  first  drunk  a  good  bowl  of  punch,  so  that  the 
speech  might  turn  out  well. 

And  the  people  gave  a  cheer  for  the  speech,  but  they 
shouted  much  louder  for  the  Harlequin,  when  he  appeared  in 
front  of  the  pla.^form,  and  made  a  grimace  at  them. 

The  fool  played  the  fool  most  admirably,  and  drank  mead 
out  of  spirit-glasses,  which  he  then  flung  among  the  crowd, 
by  whom  they  were  caught  up.  Grandfather  wa.s  the 
possessor  of  one  of  these  glasses,  which  had  been  given  him 
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by  a  plasterer,  who  had  managed  to  catch  it.  Such  a  scene 
was  really  very  pleeuaant ;  and  the  shield  on  the  new  guild- 
house  was  huns  with  flowers  and  green  wreaths. 

'  One  never  forgets  a  display  like  that,  however  old  one 
may  grow,'  said  Grandfather.  Nor  did  he  forget  it,  though 
he  saw  many  other  grand  spectacles  in  his  time,  and  could 
tell  about  them  too  ;  but  it  was  most  pleasant  of  all  to  hear 
him  tell  about  shifting  the  signs  in  the  great  town  itself. 

Once,  when  he  was  a  little  boy.  Grandpapa  had  gone  there 
with  his  parents.  He  had  never  yet  been  in  the  metropolis 
of  the  country.  There  were  so  many  people  in  the  streets, 
that  he  thought  that  the  signs  were  being  moved ;  and 
there  were  many  signs  to  move  here  ;  a  hundred  rooms 
might  have  been  fill^  with  them,  if  they  had  been  hung  up 
inside,  and  not  outside.  At  the  tailor's  were  pictures  of  all 
kinds  of  clothing,  to  show  that  he  could  stitch  up  people 
from  the  coarsest  to  the  finest ;  at  the  tobacco  manufac- 
turer's were  pictures  of  the  most  charming  little  boys, 
smoking  cigars,  just  as  they  do  in  reality ;  there  were  signs 
with  painted  butter  and  herrings,  clerical  collars,  and 
coffins,  and  inscriptions  and  announcements  into  the 
bargain.  A  person  could  walk  up  and  down  for  a  whole 
day  through  the  streets,  and  tire  nimself  out  with  looking 
at  the  pictures ;  and  then  he  would  know  all  about  what 
people  lived  in  the  houses,  for  they  had  hung  out  their  signs ; 
and,  as  Grandfather  said,  it  was  a  very  instructive  thing,  in 
a  great  town,  to  know  at  once  who  the  inhabitants  were. 

And  this  is  what  happened  with  these  signs,  when  Grand- 
papa came  to  the  town.  He  told  it  me  himself,  and  he 
hadn't  a  '  rogue  on  his  back ',  as  mother  used  to  tell  me  he 
had  when  he  wanted  to  make  me  believe  something  out- 
rageous, for  now  he  looked  quite  trustworthy. 

The  first  night  after  he  came  to  the  town,  there  was  the 
most  terrible  gale  ever  recorded  in  the  newspapers,  a  gale 
such  as  none  of  the  inhabitants  had  ever  before  experienced. 
The  air  was  filled  with  flying  tiles  ;  old  wood-work  crashed 
and  fell ;  and  a  wheelbarrow  ran  up  the  street  all  alone, 
only  to  get  out  of  the  way.  There  was  a  groaning  in  the  air, 
and  a  howling  and  a  shrieking,  and  altogether  it  was 

terrible  storm.    The  water  in  the  canal  rose  over  the 


a 


banks,  for  it  did  not  .know  where  to  run.    The  storm 
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swept  over  the  town,  carrying  plenty  of  chimneys  with  it, 
and  more  than  one  proad  old  church  spire  hod  to  bend,  and 
has  never  got  over  it  from  that  time. 

There  was  a  kind  of  sentry-box,  where  dwelt  the 
venerable  old  superintendent  of  the  fire  brigade,  who 
always  arrived  with  the  last  engine.  The  storm  would  not 
leave  this  little  sentry-box  alone,  but  must  needs  tear 
it  from  its  fastenings,  and  roll  it  down  the  street ;  and, 
wonderfully  enough,  it  rose  up  and  stopped  opposite  to 
the  door  of  the  humble  carpenter,  who  had  saved  three 
Uves  at  the  last  fire,  but  the  sentry-box  thought  nothing 
of  that. 

The  barber's  sign,  the  great  brazen  dish,  was  carried 
away,  and  hurled  straight  into  the  embrasure  of  the 
councillor  of  justice  ;  and  the  whole  neighbourhood  said 
this  looked  almost  like  malice,  inasmuch  as  even  her  most 
intimate  friends  used  to  call  the  councillor's  lady  '  the 
Razor  ' ;  for  she  was  so  sharp  that  she  knew  more  about 
other  people's  business  than  they  knew  about  it  themselves. 

A  sign  with  a  dried  salt  fish  painted  on  it  flew  exactly 
in  front  of  the  door  of  a  house  where  dwelt  a  man  who 
wrote  a  newspaper.  That  was  a  very  poor  joke  of  the 
gale,  which  did  not  remember  that  a  man  who  writes  in 
a  paper  is  not  to  be  joked  with ;  for  he  is  a  king  in  his  own 
newspaper,  and  likewise  in  his  own  opi  >i<  i. 

The  weathercock  flew  to  the  opposite  house,  where  he 
perched,  looking  the  picture  of  malice— so  the  neighbours 
said. 

The  cooper's  tub  stuck  itself  up  under  the  head  of 
'  ladies'  costumes  '. 

The  eating-house  keeper's  bill  of  fare,  which  had  hung 
at  his  dooi  in  a  heavy  frame,  was  posted  by  the  storm 
over  the  entrance  to  the  theatre,  where  nobody  went : 
it  was  a  ridiculous  list — '  Horse-radish  soup,  ana  stuffed 
cabbage '.    And  now  people  came  in  plenty. 

The  fox's  skin,  the  honourable  sign  of  the  furrier,  was 
found  fastened  to  the  bell-pull  of  a  young  man  who  always 
went  to  early  lecture,  and  looked  like  a  furled  umbrella, 
and  saitl  he  was  striving  after  truth,  and  was  considered 
by  his  aunt  *  a  model  and  an  example  '. 

The  inscription  '  Institute  for  Higher  Education '  was 
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found  over  the  bUliard  club,  and  t.h .  li..^vitate  iteelf  got 
the  sign  •  ChUdren  brought  up  by  ad  '.  -^o^.  J-*"*  ^^f 
not  at  all  witty,  merely  naughty;  ^.t  the  .torra  had  done 
it.  and  no  one  has  any  control  ov«'r  that 

It  was  a  terrible  night,  and  ii  the  /.orning— only 
think  '.-nearly  all  the  signs  had  chjn;ged  pV.oe«. :  »i  some 
nlaoes  the  inscriptions  were  so  malicious,  ihat  ( - landlatner 
would  not  speak  of  them  at  all ;  but  I  saw  that  he  was 
chuckling  secretly,  and  it  is  possibk'  he  was  keepnig  some- 

thing  to  himself .  ,     .,.  ., 

The  poor  people  in  the  town,  and  still  more  the  strangers, 
were  continually  making  mistakes  in  the  people  they 
wanted  to  see  ;  nor  was  this  to  be  avoided,  when  they 
went  according  to  the  signs.  Thus,  for  instance  some  who 
wanted  to  go  to  a  very  grave  assembly  of  elderly  men, 
where  important  affairs  were  to  be  discussed,  found  tiiem- 
selves  in  a  noisy  boys'  school,  where  all  the  company  were 
leaping  over  the  chairs  and  tables.  .     ,     ,    - 

There  were  also  people  who  made  a  mistake  between 
the  churcii  and  the  theatre,  and  tb  *t  was  temblo  indeed  ! 
Such  a  storm  we  L.  ve  never  witnessed  in  our  day  ;  for 
that  only  happened  in  Grandpapa's  time,  when  he  was 
quite  a  little  boy.  Perhaps  we  shall  never  experience 
a  storm  of  the  kind,  but  our  grandchildren  may  ;  and  we 
can  only  hope  and  pray  that  all  may  stay  at  horM  while 
the  storm  ia  shifting  the  signs. 

THE  TEA-POT 

Thbbb  was  a  proud  tea-pot,  proud  of  its  porce  an, 
proud  of  its  long  spout,  proud  of  its  broad  handle  ;  it  had 
something  both  before  and  behind,  the  spont  before  and 
the  handle  behind,  and  it  talked  about  it ;  lut  it  ui  i  not 
talk  about  its  lid ;  that  was  cracked,  it  was  rivetef  it 
had  a  defect,  and  one  does  not  mllingly  talk  i  ne's 
defects ;  others  do  that  sufficiently.  The  cups,  the  cream- 
poc,  and  the  sugar-basin,  the  whole  of  the  lea-service  juld 
remember  more  about  the  frailty  of  the  lid  and  talk  wut 
it,  than  about  the  good  handle  and  the  splendid  st  ut ; 
the  tea-pot  knew  that. 
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•  I  kno  V  them !  '    it  said  to  if^elf,  '  1  know 
defect  and   I  admit  it;    tlorein     ea  my 
nodeety;    we  all  have  defects,  bat  oiw  h 
The  cups  have  a  handle,  the  sugar-ba-in  a 


's«t 


also  my 

hiimii    V    my 

Iso  [DeritR. 

1  ha^'"  both 


oi 


If 


of  these  and  anoti^^^r  thing  bes-^des,  which 
I  have  a  spout,  and  that  raak  3  me  ti  e  qu 
table.    To  the  sugar-basin  anu  the  cream-p 
to  be  the  servants  of  8w<  et  ta«^  -,  but     am 
ruler  of  all ;  I  dissemir  vte  b!    .-i    ■  amoi     '^hirs 
in  my  inside  the  Chin  ,e  leav«      re  pn  p  iped  i 
tasteless  water,, 

The  tea-pot  said  all  this  in  .ts        launted  youth.    It 
stood  on  the  tabi*    laid  f'^r  tea    ai  i  .    was  lifted  by  the 


have, 
tea 
nte- 
r,  th 
humanity , 
the  boiling, 


finest  hand  ;  bu  ^he  fine^^t  m'  was  clumsy,  the  tea-pot 
fell,  t  e  spout  b  oke  off,  th.  ludle  broke  off,  the  lid  is 
not  wo  th  talking  about,  for  euo.igh  has  been  said  about  it. 
The  te;  -pot  la;  m  a  faint  on  the  floor  ;  the  boiling  water 
ran  out  of  it.  '  lat  was  a  hard  blow  it  got,  and  the  hardest 
of  ail  V  as  h  aey  laughed  ;  they  laughed  at  it,  and  not 
at  *^^h      «vkwa  a  hand. 

I  er  get  that  experience  out  of  my  mind,*  said 

th    tf  vhen  it  afterwards  related  its  career  to  itself, 

'I  an  invalid  and  set  in  a  comer,  and  the  day 

after,  ited  to  a  woman  who  begged  kitchen-refuse. 

1  eam>  n  into  poverty,  stood  speMnless  both  out  and 

r«  ,  bui        6,  as  I  stood,  my  better  life  began  ;  one  is  one 

Wri^,  afci  oecomes  something  quite  different.    Earth  was 

i  into  me ;  for  a  tea-pot,  that  is  the  same  as  to  be 

ried,  but  in  the  earth  was  put  a  bulb  ;  who  laid  it  there, 
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who  gave  it,  I  know  not,  but  given  it  was,  a  compensation 
for  the  Chinese  leaves  and  the  boiling  water,  a  compensation 
for  the  broken-of!  handle  and  spout.  And  the  bulb  lay  in 
the  earth,  the  bulb  lay  in  me,  it  became  my  heart,  my 
living  heart,  and  such  a  thing  I  had  never  had  before. 
There  was  life  in  me,  there  was  strength  and  yieour.  The 
pulse  beat,  the  bulb  sprouted,  it  was  bursting  with  thoughts 
and  feelings;  then  it  broke  out  in  flower ;  I  saw  it,  I  carried 
it,  I  foigot  myself  in  its  loveliness ;  it  is  a  blessed  thing  to 
forget  oneself  in  others  !  It  did  not  thank  me ;  it  did  not 
think  about  me :   it  was  admired  and  praised.    I  was  so 

flad  about  it ;  how  glad  must  it  have  been  then  I  One  day 
heard  it  said  that  it  deserved  a  better  pot.  They  broke 
me  through  the  middle  ;  it  was  frightfully  painful ;  but 
the  flower  was  put  in  a  better  pot,  and  I  was  thrown  out 
into  the  yard ;  I  lie  there  like  an  old  potsherd, — ^but  I  have 
the  remembrance,  that  I  cannot  lose. 


THE  BIRD  OF  POPULAR  SONG 

It  is  winter-time.  The  earth  wears  a  snowy  garment, 
and  looks  like  marble  hewn  out  of  the  rock ;  the  air  is 
bright  and  clear ;  the  wind  is  sharp  as  a  well-tempered 
sword,  and  the  trees  stand  like  branches  of  white  coral  or 
blooming  almond  twigs,  and  here  it  is  keen  as  on  the  lofty 
Alps. 

The  night  is  splendid  with  the  gleam  of  the  Northern 
Lights,  and  with  the  glitter  of  innumerable  twinkling  stars. 

The  storms  come  ;  the  clouds  arise  and  shake  out  their 
swan's-down  ;  the  snow-flakes  fly ;  they  cover  road  and 
houso,  open  fields  and  closed-in  streets.  But  we  sit  in  the 
warm  room,  by  the  hot  stove,  and  talk  about  the  old  times. 
And  we  listen  to  this  story  : 

By  the  open  sea  was  a  grave-mound ;  and  on  it  sat  at 
midnight  the  spirit  of  the  buried  hero,  who  had  been  a  king. 
The  golden  circlet  gleamed  on  his  brow,  his  hair  fluttered  in 
the  wind,  and  he  was  clad  in  steel  and  iron.  He  bent  his 
head  mournfully,  and  sighed  in  deen  sorrow,  as  an  unquiet 
spirit  might  sigh. 

And  a  ship  came  sailing  by.    The  sailors  lowered  the 
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anchor,  and  landed.    Among  them  was  a  singer,  and  he 
approached  the  rcyal  spirit,  and  said, 

Why  moumest  thou,  and  wherefore  dost  thou  8u£fer 

thus  ?  • 

And  the  dead  man  answered, 

'  No  one  hath  sung  the  deeds  of  my  life  ;  they  are  dead 
and  forgotten :  song  doth  not  carry  them  forth  over  the 
lands,  nor  into  the  hearts  of  men  ;  therefore  I  have  no  rest 
and  no  peace.' 

And  he  spoke  of  his  works,  and  of  his  warlike  deeds, 
which  his  contemporaries  had  known,  but  which  had  not 
been  sung,  because  there  was  n.«  singer  among  his  com- 
panions. 

Then  the  old  bard  struck  the  strings  of  his  harp,  and 
sang  of  the  youthful  courage  of  the  hero,  of  the  strength  of 
the  man,  and  of  the  greatness  of  his  good  deeds.  Then  the 
face  of  the  dead  gleamed  like  the  margin  of  the  cloud 
in  the  moonlight.  Gladly  and  of  good  courage,  the  form 
arose  in  splendour  and  in  majesty,  and  vanished  like  the 
glancing  of  the  Northern  laghts.  Naught  was  to  be  seen  but 
the  green  turfy  mound,  with  the  stones  on  which  no  Runic 
record  has  been  graven ;  but  at  the  last  sound  of  the  harp 
there  soared  over  the  hUl,  as  though  he  had  fluttered  from 
the  harp,  a  little  bird,  a  charming  singing-bird,  with  the 
ringing  voice  of  the  thrush,  with  the  moving  pathos  of  the 
human  heart,  with  a  voice  that  told  of  home,  like  the  voice 
that  is  heard  by  the  bird  of  passage.  The  singing-bird 
soared  away,  over  mountain  and  valley,  over  field  and 
wood — ^he  was  the  Bird  of  Popular  Song,  who  never  dies. 

We  hear  his  song — ^we  hear  it  now  in  the  room  on 
a  winter's  evening  while  the  '  white  bees '  are  swarming 
without,  and  the  storm  takes  firm  hold.  The  bird  sings 
not  alone  the  praise  of  heroes ;  he  sings  also  sweet  gentle 
songs  of  love,  so  many  and  so  warm,  of  Northern  fidelity 
and  truth.    He  has  stories  in  words  and  in  tones ;  he  has 

i)roverbs  and  snatches  of  proverb ;  songs  which,  like  Runes 
aid  under  a  dead  man's  tongue,  force  him  to  speak ;  and 
thus  Popular  Song  tells  of  the  land  of  his  birth. 

In  the  old  heathen  days,  in  the  times  of  the  Vikings, 
its  nest  was  in  the  harp  of  the  bard. 
In  the  days  of  knightly  castles,  when  the  strong  fist 
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held  the  scales  of  justice,  when  onljr  might  was  right,  and 
a  pesuBant  and  a  dog  were  of  equal  importance,  where  did 
the  Bird  of  Son^  find  shelter  and  pro!iection  ?  Neither 
violence  nor  stupidity  gave  him  a  thought. 

But  in  the  gabled  window  of  the  kn^htly  castle,  the 
lady  of  the  castle  sat  with  the  parchment  roU  before  her, 
and  wrote  down  the  old  recollections  in  sons  and  legend, 
while  near  her  stood  the  old  woman  from  the  wood,  and 
the  travelling  pedlar  who  went  wandering  through  the 
country.  As  these  told  their  tales,  there  fluttered  around 
them,  with  twittering  and  song,  the  Bird  of  Popular  Song, 
who  never  dies  so  long  as  the  earth  has  a  hillock  upon  which 
his  foot  may  rest. 

And  now  he  looks  in  upon  us  and  sings.  Without  are  the 
night  and  the  snow-storm  :  he  lavs  the  Runes  beneath  our 
tongues,  and  we  know  the  land  of  our  home.  Heaven 
speaks  to  us  in  our  native  tongue,  in  the  voice  of  the  Bird 
of  Popular  Song :  the  old  remembrances  awake,  the  faded 
colours  glow  with  a  fresh  lustre,  and  story  and  song  pour  us  a 
blessed  draught  which  lifts  up  our  mind[s  and  our  thoughts, 
so  that  the  evening  becomes  as  a  Christmas  festival. 

The  snow-flakes  chase  each  other,  the  ice  cracks,  the 
storm  rules  without,  for  he  has  the  might,  he  is  lord — ^but 
not  the  Lord  of  all. 

It  is  winter-time.  The  wind  is  sharp  as  a  two-edged 
sword,  the  snow-flakes  chase  each  other :  it  seemed  as  thouffh 
it  had  been  snowing  for  days  and  weeks,  and  the  snow  hes 
like  a  great  mountain  over  the  whole  town,  like  a  heavy 
dream  of  the  winter  night.  Everything  on  the  earth  is 
hidden  away,  only  the  goklen  cross  of  the  church,  the  symbol 
of  faith,  arises  over  the  snow  grave,  and  gleams  in  the  blue 
air  and  in  the  bright  sunshine. 

And  over  the  buried  town  fly  the  birds  of  heaven,  the 
small  and  the  great ;  thev  twitter  and  they  sing  as  best 
they  may,  each  bird  with  his  own  beak. 

First  comes  the  band  of  sparrows :  they  pipe  at  every 
trifle  in  the  streets  and  lanes,  in  the  nests  and  the  houses  ; 
they  have  stories  to  tell  about  the  front  buildings  and  the 
back  buildings. 

'  We  know  the  buried  town,'  they  say ;  *  everything 
living  in  it  is  piep  !  piep  !  piep  1 
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The  black  ravens  and  crows  flew  on  over  the  white  snow. 

'  Grub,  grub  ! '  they  cried.  '  There 's  something  to  be 
got  down  there;  something  to  swallow,  and  that  s  most 
important.  That's  the  opinion  of  most  of  them  down  there 
and  the  opinion  is  goo— goo — good  I ' 

The  wild  swans  come  flying  on  whirring  pinions,  and  sing 
of  the  noble  and  the  great,  that  will  still  sprout  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  down  in  the  town  which  is  resting  beneath 
its  snowy  veil. 

No  death  is  there — ^lif  e  reigns  yonder  ;  we  hear  it  on  the 
notes  that  sweU  onward  like  the  tones  of  the  church  organ, 
which  seize  us  like  sounds  from  the  elf-hill,  like  the  songs 
of  Os8ian,like  the  rushing  swoop  of  the  War-maidens'  wings. 
What  harmony  !  That  harmony  speaks  to  our  hearts,  and 
Uf  ts  up  our  souls ! — It  in  the  Bird  of  Popular  Song  whom 
we  hear. 

And  at  this  moment  the  warm  breath  of  heaven  blows 
down  from  the  sky.  There  are  gaps  in  the  snowy  mountains, 
^'.0  sun  shines  into  the  clefts  ;  spring  is  commg,  the  birds 
c^j  returning,  and  new  races  are  coming  with  the  same 
home  sounds  in  their  hearts. 

Hear  the  story  of  the  year:  'The  mi^t  of  the  snow- 
storm, the  heavy  dream  of  the  winter  night,  all  shall  be 
dissolved,  all  shall  rise  again  in  the  beautrous  notes  of  the 
Bird  of  Popular  Song  who  never  dies  I ' 
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In  the  window  stocl  a  .'ose-tree,  lately  blooming  with 
youth,  but  now  it  lookeu  iickly  ;  something  ailed  it. 

It  had  got  a  company  quartered  on  it  which  ate  it  up  : 
otherwise,  a  very  respectable  company  in  green  uniform. 
I  spoke  with  one  of  them,  he  was  only  three  days  old,  and 
already  a  great-grandfather.  Do  you  know  what  he  said  ? 
It  was  true  what  he  said ;  he  spoke  of  himself  and  the 
whole  comply. 

'  We  are  the  most  remarkable  regiment  among  all  the 
creatures  of  earth.  In  the  warm  season,  we  bear  living 
young  ones  ;  the  weather  is  good  then,  and  we  betroth  our- 
selves at  once,  and  celebrate  the  wedding.    Towards  the 
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cold  season,  we  lay  eggs  and  the  livtle  ones  lie  snug  in 
them.  That  wisest  of  animals,  the  ant — ^we  have  a  great 
respect  for  it-Hstudies  us  and  values  us.  It  does  not  eat 
us  at  once,  it  takes  our  eggs,  lays  them  in  the  common 
ant-hill  of  the  family,  on  the  ground  floor,  lays  us  marked 
and  numbered,  side  by  side,  layer  on  layer,  so  that  every 
day  a  fresh  one  can  spring  out  of  the  egg  ;  then  they  set 
us  in  stalls,  stroke  us  over  the  hind  legs  and  milk  us,  so 
that  we  die.  That  is  extremely  comfortable !  Among 
them  we  have  the  most  charming  name,  **  Sweet  little  milk 
cow  1  "  All  the  animals  with  the  understanding  of  the  ant 
call  us  so ;  only  human  beings — and  it  is  a  great  insult 
to  us,  it  is  enough  to  lose  one's  sweetness  over, — can  you 
not  write  against  it,  can  vou  not  reprimand  them,  these 
human  beings  ?— they  look  at  us  so  stupidly,  look  sullen 
because  we  eat  a  rose-leaf,  while  they  themselves  eat  all 
living  things,  everything  which  is  green  and  grows.  They 
call  us  the  most  contemptuous  name,  the  most  disgusting 
name ;  I  will  not  name  it,  ugh  1  it  turns  me  sick !  I  cannot 
say  it,  at  least  in  uniform,  and  I  am  always  in  uniform. 

'  I  was  bom  on  a  rose-tree  leaf ;  I  and  the  whole  regiment 
live  on  the  rose-tree,  but  it  lives  again  in  us,  who  *  slong  to 
the  higher  order  of  creation.  Men  cannot  tolerate  us ; 
they  come  and  murder  us  with  soap-suds ;  it  is  a  nastv 
drink  I  I  think  I  smell  it  1  It  is  frightful  to  be  washea, 
when  one  is  bom  not  to  be  washed. 

*  Man  1  thou  who  lookest  upon  me  with  severe,  soap-suddy 
eyes ;  think  of  our  place  in  nature,  our  ingenious  equip- 
ment for  laying  eggs  and  producing  youngl  We  received 
the  blessing,  "  Increase  and  multiply  I "  We  are  bom  in 
roses,  we  die  in  roses  ;  the  whole  of  our  life  is  poetry.  Fix 
not  upon  us  the  name  thou  deemest  most  horrid  and  ugly, 
the  name, — I  cannot  sav  it,  cannot  name  it ;  call  us  the 
milk-cow  of  the  ants,  tne  regiment  of  the  rose-tree,  the 
little  green  ones.' 

And  I,  the  human  being,  stood  and  looked  at  the  tree, 
and  at  the  little  green  ones,  whose  name  I  shall  not  name, 
nor  ofiEend  a  rose-citizen,  a  great  family  with  eggs  and 
living  young.  The  soap-suds  I  meant  to  wash  them  with 
(for  I  had  come  with  soap-suds,  and  wicked  intentions), 
I  will  now  whip  up  and  blow  into  froth,  blow  soap-bubbles 
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and  gaze  on  their  beauty.  Perhaps  a  story  lies  in  every 
one  of  them.  And  the  bubble  grew  so  big  with  glittermg 
colours,  and  in  it  there  lay,  as  it  were,  a  silver  pearl  at  the 
bottom.  The  bubble  floated  and  soared,  flew  against  the 
the  door  and  burst ;  but  the  door  flew  open,  and  there 
stood  Mother  Fairy  Tale  herself. 

'  Yes,  now  she  can  tell  better  than  I  can  about — I  will 
not  say  the  name  ! — ^the  little  green  ones.'  *  Plant-lice,' 
said  Mtother  Fairy  Tale.  *  One  should  call  everything  by 
its  right  name  ;  and  if  one  dares  not  do  it  as  a  usual  thing, 
one  can  do  it  in  a  fairy  tale.' 


BROWNIE  AND  THE  DAME 

You  know  the  brownie,  but  do  you  know  the  dame,  the 
gardener's  dame  V  She  had  learning,  knew  verses  by 
heart,  could  even  write  them  herself  with  ease ;  only  the 
rhymes,  '  clinchings ',  she  called  them,  caused  her  a  littlo 
trouble.  She  had  the  gift  of  writing,  and  of  talking  ;  she 
might  very  well  have  been  a  pastor,  or  at  least  a  pastor's 
wife.  *  The  earth  is  lovely  in  its  Sunday  gown,'  said  she, 
and  this  thought  she  had  put  into  words  and  'clinching ',  and 
had  set  it  in  a  poem,  so  long  and  beautiful.  The  student, 
Mr.  Kasserup  (the  name  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  story), 
was  a  nephew,  and  on  a  visit  to  the  gardener  ;  he  heard  the 
dame's  poem,  and  it  did  him  good,  he  said — ever  so  much 
good.    '  You  have  soul,  madam,'  said  he. 

'  Stuff  and  nonsense,'  said  the  gardener,  *  don't  be  putting 
such  ideas  into  her  head  !  a  woman  should  be  a  body, 
a  decent  body,  and  look  after  her  pot,  so  that  the  porridge 
may  not  be  burned.' 

'  I  will  take  away  that  burnt  taste  with  a  piece  of  burn- 
ing charcoal,'  said  the  dame,  'and  then  I  will  take  the 
burnt  taste  from  you  with  a  little  kiss.  One  would  think 
that  you  only  thought  of  cabbages  and  potatoes,  and  yet 
you  love  the  flowers ! '  and  so  she  kissed  him.  *  The  flowers 
are  the  soul,'  sai '  she. 

'  Look  after  your  pot,'  said  he,  and  went  into  the  garden  : 
that  was  his  pot,  and  he  looked  after  it.  But  the  student 
sat  and  talked  with  the  dame.    Her  beautiful  words,  *  The 
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earth  is  lovely ',  he  made  quite  a  sennon  about,  in  his  own 
way. 

•  The  earth  is  lovely,  make  it  subject  imto  you  1  was 
said,  and  we  became  its  rulers.  Some  are  so  with  the  mind, 
some  with  the  body ;  one  is  sent  into  the  world  like  an 
exclamation  mark,  another  like  a  printer's  dash,  so  that 
one  may  well  ask,  '*  What  is  he  doing  here  ?  "  One  becomes 
a  bishop,  another  only  a  poor  schoolmaster,  but  all  is 
wisely  ordered.  The  earth  is  lovely,  and  always  in  its 
Sunday  dress  I  That  was  a  thought-stirring  poem,  dame, 
full  of  feeling  and  geography.* 

'  You  have  soul,  Mr.  Kisserup,'  said  the  dame, '  much  soul, 
I  assure  you  !  One  gets  clearness  in  oneself,  when  one  talks 
with  you.' 

And  so  they  went  on  talking,  as  beautifully  and  as  well ; 
but  out  in  the  kitchen,  there  was  also  one  who  talked, 
and  that  was  the  brownie,  the  little  brownie  dressed  in 
grey  with  a  red  cap.  You  know  him  !  Brownie  sat  in  the 
kitchen,  and  was  the  pot-watcher  ;  he  talked,  but  no  one 
heard  him  except  the  big  black  pussy  cat,  *  Cream-thief  ', 
as  the  dame  called  him. 

The  brownie  yia»  so  ai^ry  with  her,  because  she  did 
not  believe  in  his  existence,  he  knew ;  she  had  certainly 
never  seen  him,  but  still  she  must,  with  all  her  learning, 
know  that  he  did  exist,  and  might  have  shown  hira  a  little 
attention.  It  never  occurred  to  her  on  Christmas  Eve,  to 
set  so  much  as  a  spoonful  of  porridge  down  for  him  ;  all 
his  ancestors  had  got  that,  and  had  got  it  from  dames  who 
had  absolutely  no  learning  ;  the  porridge  had  been  swim- 
ming in  butter  and  cream.  It  made  the  cat's  mouth  water 
to  hear  of  it. 

'  She  calls  me  an  idea  ! '  said  the  brownie,  '  that  is 
beyond  all  my  ideas.  She  actually  denies  me !  That  I 
have  listened  to,  and  now  I  have  listened  a^aui ;  she  sits 
and  wheezes  to  that  boy-whacker,  the  student.  I  say 
with  the  goodman,  "  Mind  your  pot !  "  that  she  doesn't  do; 
now  I  shall  make  it  boil  over  ! '  And  Brownie  miffed  at 
the  fire,  which  blazed  and  burned.  *  Hubble-bubble-hish,' 
— ^the  pot  boiled  over.  '  Now  I  shall  go  in  Mid  make  holes 
in  the  eoodman's  socks!'  said  Brownie,  *!  will  unravel 
a  big  h<Me  in  the  toe  and  the  heel,  so  there  will  be  something 
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to  dam,  unless  she  must  go  and  make  poetry.  Dame  poetess, 
dam  the  goodman's  stockings  t ' 

The  cat  sneezed  at  that ;  he  had  a  cold,  although  he 
always  wore  furs. 

'  I  have  opened  the  dining-room  door,'  said  Brownie, 
'  there  is  clotted  cream  there,  as  thick  as  gruel.  If  you 
won't  lick  it,  /  shall.' 

'  If  I  shall  have  the  blame  and  the  blows,'  said  the  cat, 
'  let  me  also  lick  the  cream.' 

*  First  the  cream,  then  the  licking,'  said  the  brownie. 
'  But  now  I  shall  go  into  the  student's  room,  hang  his 
braces  on  the  looking-glass,  and  put  his  socks  in  the  water' 
jug ;  then  he  will  thmk  that  the  punch  has  been  too  strong, 
and  that  he  is  giddy  in  the  head.  Last  night  I  sat  on  the 
wood-stack  beside  the  dog-kennel ;  I  take  a  great  pleasure 
in  teasing  the  watch-dog ;  I  let  my  legs  hang  down  and 
dangle.  The  dog  could  not  reach  thom,  however  high  he 
jumped  ;  that  made  him  angry  ;  he  barked  and  barked, 
I  dingled  and  dangled  ;  it  ivas  a  racket.  The  student  woke 
up  with  it  and  got  up  three  times  to  look  out ;  but  he 
did  not  see  me,  although  he  had  spectacles  on  ;  he  always 
sleeps  with  spectacles.' 

'  Say  mew,  when  the  dame  is  coming,'  said  the  cat. 
'  I  am  rather  deaf ;  I  am  not  well  to-day  ! ' 

'  You  are  licking-sick,'  said  Brownie,  *  lick  away,  lick 
the  sickness  away  1  but  dry  your  whiskers,  so  that  the 
cream  may  not  hang  there.    Now  I  will  go  and  listen.' 

And  Brownie  stood  by  the  door,  and  the  door  stood  ajar ; 
there  was  no  one  in  the  room  except  the  dame  and  tuc 
student ;  they  talked  about  what  the  student  so  finely 
called  '  that  which  one  ought  to  set  above  all  pots  and 
pans  in  every  household  ;  tne  gifts  of  the  soul ! ' 

'  Mr.  Kisserup,'  said  the  dame,  *  now  I  shall  show  you 
bomething  in  this  connexion,  which  I  have  never  yet 
shown  to  any  earthly  soul,  least  of  all  to  a  man,  my  little 
poems  ;  some  are  rather  long,  however.  I  have  called 
them  "  Clinchings  by  a  gentlewoman  ".' 

And  she  took  out  of  the  drawer  a  %vriting-book  with 
a  light-green  cover  and  two  blots  of  ink  on  it.  'There  in 
much  that  is  earnest  in  this  book,'  said  she.  '  I  have  the 
strongest  feeling  for  what  is  sorrowful.    Here  now  is  **  The 
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Sigh  in  the  Night ",  "  My  Evening-Red  ".  and  "  When  I  got 
KTemmensen"   my  husband.     You  oa?J«»  o^®' *?£': 
although  it  has  feeling  and  thought.       m  House-wife  s 
Duties  "  is  the  best  piece  !  all  very  melancholy,  m  that  lies 
Uiy  strength.    Only  one  piece  is  jocular ;  it  contains  some 
lively  thoughts,  such  as  one  may  also  have,  thoughts  about, 
—you  must  not  laugh  at  me— about  being  a  poetess  I  It 
is  only  known  to  myself  and  my  drawer,  and  now  also  to 
you,  Mr.  Kisserup!    I  am  very  fond  of  poetry,  it  comes 
over  me,  it  teases,  and  rules,  and  reigns  over  me.    1  Have 
expressed  it  in  the  title,  "  Little  Brownie."    You  know  the 
old  peasant  beUef  in  the  brownie,  who  is  always  playmg 
tricks  in  the  house.    I  have  imagined  that  I  myself  was 
the  house,  and  that  poetry,  the  feeling  within  me,  was  the 
brownie,  the  spuit  which  rules  in  me.    His  Pfwer  and 
greatness  I  have  sung  in  "  The  Uttle  Browme    ,  but  vou 
must  promise  me  with  hand  and  mouth,  never  to  disclose 
it  to  my  husband  or  any  one.    Read  it  aloud,  so  that  I  can 
hear  if  you  understand  my  writing  l' 

And  the  student  read,  and  the  dame  listened,  ana  tne 
Uttle  brownie  listened  too ;  he  was  eavesdroppmg,  you 
know,  and  had  just  come  when  the  title '  The  Uttle  Brownie 

was  read.  .       .    ,    ,  ,    .  «;xx^« 

•  That  concerns  me,'  said  he ;  what  can  she  havevntten 
about  me  ?  Oh !  I  shall  pinch  her,  pinch  her  eggs,  pmch  her 
chickens,  hound  the  fat  ofE  her  fat  calf.    What  a  dame  1 

And  he  listened  with  pursed-up  mouth  and  long  eai«, 
but  as  he  heard  about  Brownie's  r^ory  and  power  and  his 
lordship  over  the  dame  (it  was  Poetry,  you  know  that  she 
meant,  but  the  brownie  took  it  Uterally)  the  httle  fellow 
smiled  more  and  more,  his  eyes  sparkled  with  joy,  there 
came  something  of  a  superior  air  into  the  comers  of  bis 
mouth,  he  Ufted  his  heels  and  stood  on  his  toes,  and 
became  a  whole  inch  taller  than  before  ;  he  was  dehghted 
with  what  was  said  about  the  Uttle  brownie. 

'  The  dame  has  soul  and  great  breeding  !  I  have  done 
the  woman  great  injustice.  She  has  set  me  m  her  Clinch- 
ings  "  which  wiU  be  printed  and  read.  Now,  the  cat  will 
not  get  leave  to  drink  her  cream,  I  wiU  do  that  myself ! 
One  "drinks  less  than  two,  that  is  always  a  saving,  and 
that  I  wiU  mtroduce,  and  respect  and  honour  the  dame. 
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'  What  a  human  creature  he  is,  the  brownie,*  said  the  old 
cat ;  *  only  a  sweet  mew  from  the  dame,  a  mew  about 
himself,  and  he  at  once  changes  his  mind.    The  dame  is 

sly.' 

But  she  was  not  sly  ;    it  was  the  brownie  who  was 

a  human  being. 

If  you  cannot  understand  this  story,  then  ask,  but  you 
must  not  ask  the  brownie,  nor  the  dame,  either. 
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It  is  incredible  what  children  know  nowadays.  One 
is  almost  at  a  loss  to  say  what  there  is  that  they  do  not 
know. 

That  the  stork  has  fetched  them  out  of  the  well  or  out 
of  the  mill-dam,  and  brought  them  as  little  children  to 
their  father  and  mother,  is  now  such  an  old  story,  that  they 
don't  believe  it,  and  yet  it  is  the  only  true  one. 

But  how  do  the  children  come  to  be  in  the  mill-dam  and 
the  well  f  Ah,  every  one  dwm  not  know  that,  but  still 
some  do.  Have  vou  ever  really  looked  at  the  sky,  on 
a  clear  starry  night,  and  seen  the  many  shooting-stars  ? 
It  is  as  if  a  star  fell  and  vanished.  The  most  learned 
cannot  explain  what  they  do  not  know  themselves  I  but 
it  'n  be  explained  when  one  knows  it.  It  is  just  as  if  a 
litt;  Christmas  candle  fell  from  the  sky  and  was  extin- 
guished ;  it  is  a  soul-spark  from  Our  Father,  which  travels 
down  towards  the  earth,  and  when  it  comes  into  our  closer, 
heavier  atmosphere  the  brightness  vanishes,  and  there 
remains  only  ^at  our  eyes  have  not  the  power  to  see,  for 
it  is  something  much  finer  than  our  air,  it  is  a  heaven- 
child  which  is  sent,  a  little  angel,  but  without  wings,  for 
the  little  one  shall  become  a  man.  Quietly  it  glides  through 
the  air,  and  the  wind  carries  it  into  a  flower,  it  may  be 
a  violet,  a  dandelion,  a  rose  or  a  ragged  robin,  there  it  lies 
and  makes  itself  i-trong.  It  is  light  and  airy  ;  a  fly  might 
fly  away  with  it,  or  at  any  rate  a  bee,  and  they  come  by 
turns  to  search  for  the  sweetness  in  the  flower.  If  now  the 
air-child  should  lie  in  their  way,  they  do  not  whisk  it  out, 
they  have  not  the  heart  to  do  that ;   they  lay  it  in  the 
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sun,  on  a  water-lily  leaf,  and  from  there  it  crawls  and 
creeps  down  into  tne  water,  where  it  sleeps  and  grows, 
till  the  stork  can  see  it,  and  fetches  it  to  a  human  family, 
which  wishes  for  such  a  sweet  little  one  ;  but  whether  it  is 
sweet  or  not,  depends  on  whether  the  little  one  has  drunk 
of  the  clear  spring,  or  has  swallowed  mud  or  duck-weed 
the  wrong  way :  that  makes  it  so  earthy.  The  stork  takes 
the  first  he  sees,  without  making  any  choice.  One  comes 
into  a  good  house  to  matchless  parents  ;  another  comes  to 
hard  people  in  great  poverty ;  it  would  have  been  much 
better  to  stay  in  the  mill-dam. 

The  little  ones  do  not  remember  at  all  what  they  dreamt 
about  under  the  water-lily  leaf,  where  in  the  evening  the 
frogs  sang  to  them,  '  Croak,  croak,  creek,  creek,' — ^which 
means  in  the  language  of  men,  '  Will  you  see  now,  if  you 
can  sleep  and  dream  ! '  They  cannot  remember  either  in 
which  flower  they  first  lay,  or  how  it  smelt,  and  yet  there 
is  something  in  them,  when  they  grow  up,  which  says, 
'  This  is  the  flower  we  like  best,'  and  that  is  the  one  they 
lay  in  as  air-children. 

The  stork  becomes  a  very  old  bird,  and  alwa3rs  pays 
attention  to  how  things  go  with  the  little  ones  he  has 
brought,  and  how  they  behave  in  the  world.  He  cannot 
really  do  anything  for  them,  or  change  their  lot,  as  he  has 
his  own  famUy  to  care  for,  but  he  never  lets  them  slip  out 
of  his  thoughts. 

I  know  an  old,  very  honest  stork,  who  has  a  great  deal 
of  knowledge,  and  has  brought  many  little  ones,  and  knows 
their  stories,  in  which  there  is  alwa3r8  a  little  mud  and 
duck-weed  from  the  rnill-dam.  I  begged  him  to  give 
a  little  life-sketch  of  one  of  them,  and  so  he  said  that 
I  should  get  three  for  one  from  Peterson's  house. 

It  was  a  particularly  nice  family,  Peterson's.  The  man 
was  one  of  the  town's  two  and  thirty  men,  and  that  was 
a  distinction  :  he  lived  for  the  two  and  thirty,  and  went 
with  the '  two  and  thirty.  The  stork  came  there,  and 
brought  a  little  Peter,  for  so  the  child  was  called.  Next 
year  the  stork  came  again  with  another  one ;  him  they 
called  Pete,  and  when  the  third  was  brought,  he  got  the 
name  of  Peterkin,  for  in  the  names  Peter,  Pete,  and 
Peterkin,  lies  the  name  Peterson. 
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There  were  thus  three  brothers,  three  ehooting-stars 
cradled  each  in  his  own  flower,  laid  under  the  water-lily 
leaf  in  the  mill-dam,  and  brought  from  there  to  the  family 
Peterson,  whose  house  is  at  the  comer,  an  you  know. 

They  grew  up  both  in  body  and  soul,  and  then  they 
wished  to  be  something  still  greater  than  the  two  and 
thirty  men. 

Peter  said  that  he  would  be  a  robber.  He  had  seen  the 
play  of  '  Fra  Diavolo  ',  and  made  up  his  mind  for  the 
robber-business  as  the  most  delightful  in  the  world. 

Pete  would  be  a  rattle-man,  and  Peterkin,  who  was  such 
a  good,  sweet,  child,  round  and  plump,  but  who  bit  his 
nails  (that  was  his  only  fault),  Peterkin  would  be  '  Father  '. 
That  is  what  each  of  them  said  when  any  one  asked  what 
they  wanted  to  be  in  the  world. 

And  then  they  went  to  school.  One  became  dux,  and 
one  becama  dunce,  and  one  was  betwixt  and  between  ; 
but  for  all  that  they  might  be  equally  good  and  equally 
clever,  and  that  they  were,  said  their  very  clear-sighted 
parents. 

They  went  to  children's  balls ;  they  smoked  cigars  when 
no  one  saw  them ;  they  grew  in  learning  and  knowledge. 

Peter  was  stubborn  from  his  earliest  days,  as  of  course 
a  robber  must  be ;  he  was  a  very  naughty  boy,  but  his 
mother  said  that  was  because  he  suffered  from  worms  ; 
naughty  children  have  alwa^'s  worms ; — mud  in  the 
stomach.  His  self-will  and  stubbornness  one  day  spent 
themselves  on  his  mother's  new  silk  dress. 

*  Don't  push  the  coffee-table,  my  lamb,'  she  had  said ; 

you  might  upset  the  cream-jug,  and  I  should  get  a  stain 
on  my  new  silk  dress.'  And  the  '  lamb '  took  the  cream- 
jug  with  a  firm  hand,  and  emptied  it  right  into  mother's 
lap,  who  could  not  help  saying,  *  My  lamb,  my  lamb,  that 
was  not  considerate  of  you,  my  lamb  ! '  But  the  child  had 
a  will,  she  must  admit.  Will  shows  character,  and  that  is 
so  promising  for  a  mother.  He  might  certainly  have 
become  a  robber,  but  he  did  not  become  it  literally  ;  he 
only  came  to  look  like  a  robber  ;  went  about  with  a  soft 
hat,  bare  neck,  and  long,  loose  hair ;  he  was  going  to  be 
an  artist,  but  only  got  into  the  clothes  uf  uue,  and  also 
looked  like  a  hollyhock ;  all  the  people  he  drew,  looked 
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like  hollyhocks,  they  were  bo  long  and  lanky.  He  was 
very  fond  of  that  flower ;  he  had  in  fact  lain  in  a  holly- 
hock, the  stork  said.  ,»    ,     ,    ^        ,    ^^ 

Pete  had  lain  in  a  buttercup.  He  looked  so  buttery 
round  the  comers  of  his  mouth,  and  was  yellow-skinned ; 
one  might  believe  that  if  he  was  cut  in  the  cheek,  butter 
would  come  out.  He  seemed  bom  to  be  a  butter-man,  and 
1  iight  have  been  his  own  sign-board,  but  inwardly  he  was 
a  *  lattle-man  ' ;  he  was  the  musical  portion  of  the  Peterson 
family,  *  but  enough  for  all  of  them  together,'  said  the 
neighbours.  He  composed  seventeen  new  polkas  in  a  week, 
and  made  an  opera  out  of  them  with  trumpet  and  rattle. 
Oh,  bo\  •  lovely  it  was  ! 

Peterkin  was  white  and  red,  little  and  common-looking ; 
he  ha.i  lain  in  a  daisy.  He  never  hit  out  when  the  other 
boys  struck  him  ;  he  said  that  he  was  the  most  sensible, 
and  the  most  sensible  always  gives  way.  He  collected  first 
slate-pencils,  then  seals,  then  he  got  a  little  cabinet  of 
natural  curiosities,  in  which  was  the  skeleton  of  a  stickle- 
back, three  blind  young  rats  in  spirits,  and  a  stuffed  mole. 
Peterkin  had  a  taste  for  the  scientific  and  on  eye  for  nature, 
and  that  was  delightful  for  the  parents,  and  for  Peterkin 
too.  He  would  rather  go  into  the  woods  than  the  school, 
and  preferred  nature  to  discipline.  His  brothers  were 
ahready  engaged  to  be  married,  while  he  still  lived  only  to 
complete  his  collection  of  the  eggs  of  water-fowls.  He 
very  soon  knew  more  about  beasts  than  about  human 
beings,  and  even  thought  that  we  could  not  aj^roach  the 
beasts  in  that  which  we  set  highest — '  love.*  He  saw  that 
when  the  hen-nightingale  sat  hatching  her  eggs,  the  father 
nightingale  sat  and  sang  the  whole  night  to  his  little  wife, 
•  Cluck,  cluck,  jug,  jug,  jug.'  Peterkin  could  never  have 
done  that,  nor  devoted  himself  to  the  task.  When  the 
mother  stork  lay  in  the  nest  with  the  young  ones, 
the  father  stork  stood  on  the  roof  the  whole  night  on  one 
leg  :  Peterkin  could  not  have  stood  like  that  for  one  hour. 
And  when  he  one  day  observed  the  spider's  web  and 
what  was  in  it,  he  quite  gave  up  all  thought  of  matrimony. 
Sir.  Spider  weaves  to  catch  thoughtless  flies,  young  and 
old,  blood-filled  and  wind-dried  ;  he  lives  to  weave  and 
nourish  his  family,  but  Mrs.  Spider  lives  for  Father  alone. 
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She  eata  him  up  from  sheer  love ;  she  eats  his  heart,  hin 
head  hi»  rtomach,  only  his  long  thin  '  .^s  remain  behind 
in  the  web,  where  he  sat  with  the  task  of  supporting  tho 
whole  family.  That  is  the  simple  truth,  straight  out  of 
natural  history.  Peterkin  saw  that  and  thought  it  over  ; 
*  to  be  loved  by  one's  wife  like  that,  to  be  eaten  by  her  in 
violent  love.  No ;  no  human  being  goes  as  far  as  that ; 
and  would  it  be  desii  able  ? ' 

Peter  determined  never  to  marry  I  never  to  give  or  to 
take  a  kiss ;  that  might  look  like  the  first  step  towards 
matrimony.  But  still  he  got  one  kiss,  the  one  we  all  get, 
the  great  hearty  kiss  of  Death.  When  we  have  lived  long 
enough,  Death  gets  the  order  '  Kiss  away  1 '  and  so  the 
person  is  gone.  There  flashes  from  our  Lo^^  *>  sun-blink, 
so  strong  that  one  is  almost  blinded.  Th>  i^oal  of  man, 
which  came  like  a  meteor,  flies  hence  again  .'ika  a  -.  uteor. 
but  not  to  rest  in  a  flower  or  to  dream  under  r  wi>  t<  r-lily 
leaf.  It  has  more  important  things  before  i'  h  iiieM  into 
the  great  land  of  Eternity,  but  how  things  are  Sncte,  or 
what  it  looks  like,  no  one  can  tell.  No  one  has  seen  into 
it,  not  even  the  stork,  however  far  he  can  see,  and  however 
much  he  may  know.  Nor  did  he  know  any  more  about 
Peterkin,  though  he  did  about  Peter  and  Pete ;  but  I  have 
heard  enough  about  them,  and  so  have  you  ;  so  I  said 
'  Thanks '  to  the  stork  for  this  time  ;  but  now  he  dei«\ands 
for  this  common  little  story  three  frogs  and  a  young  snake  ; 
he  takes  his  payment  in  victuals.  Will  you  pay  ?  I  won't  I 
I  have  neither  frogs  nor  young  snakes. 
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Thebb  was  once  an  old  manor-house  with  muddy  ditches 
and  a  drawbridge,  which  was  more  often  up  than  down  ; 
for  not  all  guests  who  come  are  good.  Under  the  eaves 
were  holes  for  shooting  from,  and  pouring  boiling  water, 
and  even  melted  lead,  down  over  the  enemy  if  he  came  too 
near.  Inside  it  was  high  to  the  rafters,  and  that  was  good 
for  the  smoke  which  came  from  the  hearth,  where  the 
great  damp  logs  lay.  There  hung  on  the  walb  pictures  of 
men  in  armour,  and  proud  ladies  in  heavy  clothes,  but  the 
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stateliest  of  them  all  was  living  here  still ;  she  was  called 
Metta  Mosens;  she  was  the  lady  of  the  manor.  One 
evening  robbers  came  there ;  they  Killed  three  of  her  men, 
and  the  watch-dog  besides,  and  then  they  chained  Lady 
Metta  to  the  kennel  with  the  dvg-chain,  and  sat  themselves 
do^m  in  the  hall,  and  drank  the  wine  from  her  cellar, 
and  all  the  good  ale.  Lady  Metta  stood  chained  up  like 
a  dog,  but  she  oould  not  even  bark. 

Then  the  robber's  boy  came  to  her ;  he  sneaked  along 
quietly,  so  that  he  might  not  be  noticed  ;  othenvise  they 
would  have  killed  him. 

'  Lady  Metta  Mogens,'  baid  the  boy,  'can  you  remember 
when  my  father  had  to  ride  on  the  wooden' horse  in  your 
husband's  time  ?  You  begged  mercy  for  him  then,  but  it 
had  no  effect ;  he  had  to  sit  till  he  was  crippled ;  but  you 
slipped  down,  as  I  do  now,  aiiJ  you  placed  a  little  stone 
under  each  of  his  feet,  so  that  he  coula  get  some  ease.  No 
one  saw  it,  or  thev  pretended  not  to  ;  you  were  the  young, 
gracious  lady.  My  father  has  told  me  this,  and  I  have  kept 
it  to  myself,  but  have  not  forgotten  it !  now  I  wiU  set  you 
free,  Lady  Metta  Mogens.'  Then  they  took  horses  from  the 
stable,  and  rode  in  rain  and  in  wind,  and  got  friendly  help. 

'  That  was  a  good  return  for  the  little  bit  of  service  to 
the  old  man,'  said  Metta  Mogens. 

'  Hidden  is  not  forgotten  ! '  said  the  boy. 

The  robbers  were  hanged. 

There  stood  another  old  mansion,  it  stands  there  still; 
H  was  not  Lady  Metta  Mogens' ;  it  belonged  to  another 
noble  family. 

It  is  in  our  own  days.  The  sun  shines  on  the  gilt  spire 
of  the  tower,  little  wooded  islands  lie  like  bouquets  on  the 
water,  and  round  about  them  swim  the  wild  swans.  Roses 
grow  in  the  garden.  The  lady  of  the  house  is  herself  the 
finest  rose-leaf,  shining  in  gladness,  the  gladness  of  good 
deeds,  not  out  in  the  wide  world,  but  inwardly  in  the 
heart,  where  they  are  hidden,  but  not  forgotten. 

She  now  goes  from  the  house  to  an  outlying  cottage  in 
the  fields.  In  it  lives  a  poor,  pain -ridden  girl.  The  v/indoM' 
in  the  little  room  loc!',ed  to  the  north,  and  the  sun  did  not 
come  there,  she  had  only  a  view  over  a  little  bit  of  a  field 
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which  is  shut  in  bv  a  high  dyke.  But  to^y  there  w 
sunshine.  Our  Lord's  lovely  warm  sun  is  inside  ;  it  comes 
from  the  south,  through  the  new  window,  where  there  was 
only  a  wall  before.  ^v  j      j 

The  invalid  sits  in  the  warm  sunshine,  sees  the  wood  and 
shore  ;  the  world  has  become  so  big  and  so  lovely,  and  that 
at  a  single  word  from  the  kind  lady  up  at  the  house. 

*  The  word  was  so  easy,  the  service  so  small,'  says  she, 
'  and  the  joy  I  gained  was  unspeakably  great  and  blessed  1 ' 

And  so  she  does  many  gcK)d  deeds,  thinks  of  all  the 
poor  people  in  the  cottages,  and  in  the  rich  houses,  where 
there  are  also  afiUcted  ones.  It  is  concealed  and  hidden, 
but  it  is  not  forgotten  by  our  Lord. 

There  was  another  old  house ;  it  was  in  the  great  busv 
town.  In  the  house  were  rooms  and  halls ;  but  we  will 
not  go  into  them ;  we  will  stay  in  the  kitchen,  it  is  snug 
and  nright  there,  it  is  clean  and  neat.  The  copper  things 
shine,  the  table  looks  polished,  the  sink  is  like  a  newly- 
scrubbed  larding-board.  It  has  all  been  done  by  one 
maid-of-all-work,  and  yet  she  has  had  time  to  drees  herself 
as  if  she  vere  going  to  church.  She  has  ribbons  in  her 
cap — ^blaok  ribl^ns — ^that  means  nioumirg.  Yet  she  has 
no  one  to  mourn  for,  neither  father  no**  mother,  neither 
relative  nor  sweetheart ;  she  is  a  poor  girl.  Once  she  was 
engaged  to  a  poor  young  fellow  ;  they  thought  much  of 
each  other.  One  day  he  came  to  her.  'We  two  have 
nothing  1 '  said  he,  *  and  the  rich  widow  downstairs  has 
spoken  warm  words  to  me  ;  she  will  put  me  into  a  good 
position,  but  you  are  in  my  heart.  What  do  you  advise 
me  to  do  ?  ' 

*  Whatever  you  think  is  for  your  happiness  ! '  said  the 
girl.  '  Be  good  and  kind  to  her,  but  remember,  that  from 
the  moment  we  part,  we  two  cannot  see  each  other  again  1  * 

And  so  some  years  passed  ;  then  she  met  her  former 
friend  and  sweetheart  on  the  street ;  he  looked  ill  and 
miserable;  then  she  could  not  forbear,  phe  must  ask, 
*  How  are  you  getting  on  1  * 

'  Very  well  in  every  way,'  said  he.  '  M v  wife  is  honest 
and  good,  but  you  are  in  my  heart.  I  have  fought  mv 
fight ;    it  will  soon  be  finished !    We  shall  not  see  each 
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other  now  untU  we  meet  in  Heaven.'  A  week  has  pwsed. 
Yesterday  morning  she  laad  in  the  paper  that  he  wa«  dead : 
that  is  why  she  wears  moummg.  Her  sweetheart  is  dead, 
leaving  a  widow  and  three  step-children,  the  paper  said. 

The  black  ribbon  betokens  mourning :  the  girl  s  face 
betokens  it  still  more  !  it  is  hidden  in  the  heart,  but  wiU 
never  be  forgotten ! 

See,  there  are  three  stories ;  three  leaves  on  one  stalk. 
Do  you  wish  for  moru  clover-leaves  ?  There  are  many  in 
the  book  of  the  heart— hidden  but  not  forgotten ! 


THE  PORTER'S  SON 

Thib  Oeneral's  family  lived  on  the  first  floor  ;  the  Porter's 
lived  in  the  cellar  ;  there  was  a  great  distance  betwewi  the 
two  families— the  whole  of  the  ground-floor,  and  the 
difference  ui  rank ;   but  they  lived  under  the  same  roof, 
and  had  the  same  outlook  to  the  street  and  the  yard.    In 
the  yard  there  was  a  grass-plot  with  a  flowering  acacia 
tree— when  it  did  flower  ;  and  under  it  sat  sometimes  the 
smartly-dressed  nurse,  with  the  still  more  smartly-dressed 
child,  the  General's,   '  Little  EmUy.'     Before  them  the 
Porter's  little  boy,  with  the  brown  eyes  and  dark  hau-, 
used  to  dance  on  his  bare  feet,  and  the  child  laughed,  and 
stretched  out  her  little  hands  to  him,  and  when  the  General 
saw  it  from  his  window,  he  nodded  down  tc  them,  and 
said,  '  Charming  ! ''   The  General's  lady,  who  was  so  young 
that  she  could  almost  have  been  his  daughter  by  an  earlier 
marriage,  never  looked  out  to  the  yard,  but  had  given 
orders  that  the  ceUar-folks'  little  boy  might  play  for  the 
child,  but  must  not  touch  it.    The  nurse  kept  stnctly  to 

the  lady's  orders.  ,    •    .u    r    *  a 

And  the  sun  shone  in  upon  the  people  in  the  tirst  tloor, 
and  upon  those  in  the  cellar  ;  the  acacia  tree  put  forth  its 
blossoms,  they  feU  off,  and  new  ones  came  again  next  year  ; 
the  tree  bloomed,  and  the  Porter's  little  boy  bloomed,  he 
looked  like  a  fresh  taiip.  The  General's  daughter  grew 
delicate  and  pale,  like  the  pink  leaf  of  the  acacia  flower. 
She  seldom  came  down  now  under  vhe  tree  ;   she  took  her 
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fresh  air  in  the  carriage.  She  drove  out  with  Mamma,  and 
she  always  nodded  to  the  Porter's  little  George,  even  kissed 
her  fhigers  to  him,  until  her  mother  told  her  that  she  was 
now  too  big  for  that. 

One  forenoon  he  went  up  to  the  General's  with  the 
letters  and  papers  whioh  had  been  left  in  the  Porter's 
lodge  in  the  morning.  As  he  wont  upstairs,  past  the  door 
of  the  sand-hole,  he  heard  something  whimpering  inside ; 


he  thought  it  was  a  chicken  chirping  there,  but  instead  it 
was  the  Gooeral's  little  daughter  in  muslin  and  lace. 

*  Don't  tell  Papa  and  Mamma,  for  they  will  be  angry  1  * 

*  What  is  the  matter,  little  miss  ? '  asked  George. 

'It  is  all  burning  I '  said  she.  '  It  is  burning  and 
blazing  ! ' 

George  opened  the  door  to  the  little  nursery:  the 
\^indow  curtain  was  aknost  all  burned,  the  curtain  rod 
was  glowing  and  in  flames.  George  sprang  up,  pulled  it 
down,  and  called  to  the  people.  But  for  him  there  would 
have  been  a  house  on  fire.  The  General  and  his  lady 
questioned  little  Emily.  '  I  only  todc  one  ningle  match,' 
said  she,  '  that  burned  at  once,  and  the  curtain  burned 
At  once.    I  spat  to  put  it  out,  I  tjpat  as  hard  as  I  could, 
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but  I  could  not  spit  enou^,  and  so  I  ran  out  and  hid 
myself,  for  Papa  and  Mamma  would  be  so  angry.'  *  Spit ! ' 
■aid  the  Qeneral,  'what  kind  of  a  word  is  thati  Whoi 
did  you  hear  Papa  or  Mamma  say  "  spit "  ?  You  have  got 
that  from  downstairs.' 

But  little  George  got  a  penny.  This  did  not  go  to  the 
baker,  it  went  into  the  savings  box  ;  and  soon  there  were 
so  many  shillings,  that  he  could  buy  himself  a  paint-box 
to  paint  his  drawings  ;  and  of  these  he  had  many.  They 
seemed  to  come  out  of  his  pencil  and  his  finger-ends.  He 
presented  his  first  paintings  to  little  Emily. 

'  Charming  '. '  said  the  General ;  the  lady  herself 
admitted  that  one  could  distinctly  see  what  the  little  one 
had  meant.  *  He  has  Genius  ! '  These  were  the  words  that 
the  Porter's  wife  brought  down  into  the  cellar. 

The  Gencal  and  his  wife  were  people  of  rank :  they  had 
two  coats  of  arms  on  their  carriage ;  one  for  each  of  them. 
The  lady  had  hers  on  every  piece  of  clothing,  outside  and 
inside,  on  her  night-cap,  and  night-dress  bag.  Hers  was  an 
expensive  one,  bought  by  her  father  for  shining  dollars ; 
for  he  had  not  been  bom  with  it,  nor  she  either  ;  she  had 
come  too  early,  seven  years  before  the  coat  of  arms.  Most 
people  could  remember  that,  but  not  the  family.  The 
General's  coat  of  arms  was  old  and  big :  it  might  well  make 
one's  bones  crack  to  carry  it,  to  »ay  nothing  of  two  such 
coats,  and  her  ladyship's  bones  cracked  when,  stiff  and 
stately,  she  drove  to  a  court-ball. 

The  General  was  old  and  grey,  but  looked  well  on  horse- 
back. He  knew  that,  and  he  rode  out  every  day  with 
a  groom  at  a  resjioctful  distance  behind  him.  When  he 
crtine  to  a  party,  it  was  as  if  he  came  ridmg  on  his  high 
horse,  and  he  had  so  many  orders  that  it  was  inconceivable ; 
but  that  was  not  his  fault  at  all.  When  quite  a  young 
he  had  served  in  the  army,  had  been  at  th^^  great 
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autumn  mancBuvres,  which  then  were  held  by  the  troops 
in  the  days  of  peace.  About  that  time  he  had  an  anecdote, 
the  only  one  he  had  to  tell.  His  under-officer  cut  off  and 
t<K)k  prisoner  one  of  the  princes  ;  and  the  Prince  with  his 
little  troop  of  captured  soldiers,  himself  a  prisoner,  had  to 
ride  into  the  town  behind  the  General.  It  was  an  event 
not  to  be  forgotten,  whic.  alwavs,  through  all  the  years, 
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was  re-told  by  the  General,  with  just  the  same  memorable 
woxds  which  he  had  used  when  ne  returned  the  Prince's 
sabre  to  him,  '  Only  my  subaltern  could  have  taken  your 
Highness  prisoner,  I  never ! '  and  the  Prince  answered, 
'  You  are  moomparable  1 '  The  General  had  never  been  in 
a  real  war ;  when  that  went  through  the  land,  he  went 
on  the  diplomatic  path,  through  three  foreign  courts.  He 
spoke  the  French  language,  so  that  he  almost  forgot  his 
own  ;  he  danced  well,  no  rode  well,  orders  grew  on  his  coat 
in  profusion  ;  sentinels  presented  arms  to  him,  and  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  young  girls  presented  herst^Ii  to  him  and 
became  his  wife,  and  they  had  a  charming  baby,  which 
seemed  to  have  fallen  down  from  Heaven,  it  was  sr  lovely, 
and  the  Porter's  son  danced  in  the  yard  for  her,  as  soon 
as  she  could  take  notice,  and  gave  her  all  his  coloured 
pictures,  and  she  looked  at  them,  and  was  delighted  with 
them,  and  tore  them  to  pieces.  She  was  so  fine  and  so 
charming  1 

'  My  rose-leaf,'  said  the  General's  lady,  '  you  are  bom 
for  a  Prince  ! ' 

The  Prince  already  stood  outside  the  door ;  but  they 
did  not  know  it.  People  cannot  see  very  far  beyond  the 
door-step. 

'  The  other  day,  our  boy  shared  his  bread  and  butter 
with  her,'  said  the  Porter's  wife ;  '  there  was  neither  cheese 
iior  meat  on  it,  but  she  enjoyed  it  as  if  it  had  been  roast- 
beef.'  The  General's  people  would  have  brought  the  house 
down  if  they  had  seen  that  feast,  but  they  didn't  see  it. 

George  had  nhared  his  bread  and  butter  with  little 
Emily ;  he  would  willingly  have  shared  his  heart  with  her, 
if  it  would  have  pleased  her.  He  was  a  good  boy,  he  was 
clever  and  sprightly,  he  now  went  to  the  evening  class 
at  the  Academy,  to  learn  to  draw  properly.  Little  Emilv 
also  made  progress  in  learning  ;  she  talked  French  with 
her  nurse,  and  had  a  dancing-master. 

'  George  will  be  confirmed  at  Easter,'  said  the  Porter's 
wife.    George  wm  now  so  far  advanced. 

'  It  would  be  sensible  to  put  him  to  a  trade,'  said  the 
father — *  a  nice  trade  it  should  be,  of  course,  and  so  we 
nhould  have  him  out  of  the  house.' 
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•  He  wiUhave  to  sleep  at  home  at  night,'  said  the  mother ; 
♦  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  master  who  has  r;>o°»  foj^^^^  ^j 
sleen  •  clothes,  too,  we  must  give  him  ;  the  little  bit  ot 
She  e^te  is  easily  got.  he  te  qmte  ^appy  with  one  or 
two  boiled  potatoes  ;  he  has  free  education  too.  Just  let 
hTm  g^  IS  o^  way.  you  will  see  that  he  will  be  a  pleasure 
to  us  ;  the  Professor  said  so.'  ^«*u«r 

The  confirmation  clothes  were  ready.  The  mother 
herself  had  sewed  them,  but  they  were  cut  out  by  the 
jobbing  talr.  and  he  cit  well.  If  he  had  only  b^n  in 
L  K  position,  and  had  been  abte  to  have  a  workshop 
and  workmen,  said  the  Porter's  wife,  he  might    ery  well 

have  been  court-tailor.  „„„fi-»v,«nt 

The  confirmation  clothes  were  ready,  wid  the  confarmant 
was  ready.  On  the  confirmation  day  George  got  », large 
p^chbeck  watch  from  his  godfather^*»f  ^^^-^^^f  J,^? 
workman,  the  richest  of  Geo'i^\^f^^^^^^:.^^  J?^, 
was  old  and  tried  ;  it  always  went  fast,  but  that  is  better 
than  going  slow.  It  was  a  costly  present ;  and  from  the 
C^nerS's  came  a  Psalm-book,  bound  in  morocco,  sent  from 
thSe  lady  to  whom  George  had  presented  his  pictures. 
Ih  the  front  of  the  book  stood  his  name  and  her  name  and 
lamest  well-wishes '.  It  was  written  from  the  djctat  on 
of  the  General's  lady,  and  the  General  had  read  it  through 

and  said,  *  Charming  1'  ^  .  j  „^„*io 

'  It  was  really  a  great  attention  from  such  grand  gentle- 
folk 'said  ^  Porter's  wife ;  and  George  ha{  to  go  up  m 
hUconamiation  clothes  and  with  the  Psalm-book,  to  sW 

himself  and  return  thanks.  ,    «  .„j  UaA  nnn 

The  General's  lady  was  much  wrapped  up,  and  had  one 
of  her  bad  headaches,  which  she  always  had  when  she  was 
t^  of  things.  She  looked  kindly  at  George,  f^^^^ 
him  everything  good  and  never  to  have  ^or  head«.«he8. 
The  General  was  in  his  dressing-gown  and  wore  a  t«»Mltea 
cap  and  red-topped  Russian  boots.  He  went  up  and  dovin 
the  floor  three  times  in  thoughts  and  memories  of  his  own, 

^ood  still,  and  said,  ^^  .  ^.  «    t^*  u;«  i>« 

'  So  little  George  is  now  a  Christian  man  ?  I^t  him  be 
also  an  honest  man,  and  honour  his  superiors.  Some  day, 
as  a^  old  Wi,  yoJ  can  say  that  the  General  taught  you 
that  sentence  ! ' 
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This  was  a  longer  speech  than  he  usually  made,  and  he 
returned  again  to  his  meditation  and  looked  dignified. 
But  of  all  that  George  heard  or  saw  up  there,  he  kept 
most  dearly  in  his  thoughts  the  little  Miss  Emily ;  how 
charming  she  was,  how  gentle,  how  light,  and  how  fragile  1 
If  she  was  to  be  painted,  it  must  be  in  a  soap-bubble. 
There  was  a  fragrance  about  her  clothes,  about  her  curly, 
golden  hair,  as  if  she  was  a  fresh-blossomed  rose-tree ; 
and  with  her  he  had  once  shared  his  bread  and  butter  1 
She  had  eaten  it  with  a  hearty  appetite,  and  nodded  to  him 
at  every  other  mouthful.  Gould  she  remember  it  still  ? 
Yes,  certainly;  she  had  given  him  the  beautiful  Psalm- 
book  '  in  memory  '  of  it ;  and  then  the  first  time  the  New 
Year's  new  moon  was  seen,  he  went  outside  with  bread 
and  a  farthing,  and  opened  the  book  to  see  what  Psalm  he 
would  light  upon.  It  was  a  psalm  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving ;  and  ne  opened  it  again  to  see  what  would  be 
granted  to  little  Emily.  He  took  oi^re  not  to  dip  into  the 
book  where  the  funeral  hymns  were,  and  yet  he  opened  it 
between  Death  and  the  Grave.  This  was  nothing  to  put 
faith  in,  and  yet  he  was  frightened  when  the  dainty  little 
girl  was  soon  laid  up  in  bed,  and  the  doctor's  carriage 
stopped  outside  the  gate  every  noon. 

'They  won't  keep  her  ! '  said  the  Porter's  wife ;  *  our 
Lord  knows  well  whom  He  will  have  1 ' 

But  they  did  keep  her ;  and  Goorae  drew  pictures  and  sent 
them  to  her  ;  he  drew  the  Castle  oi  the  Ozar,  the  old  Kremlin 
in  Moscow,  exactly  as  it  stood,  with  towers  and  cupolas ; 
they  looked  like  gigantic  green  and  golden  cucumbers,  at 
least  in  George's  drawings.  They  pleased  little  Emily  so 
much,  and  therefore,  in  the  course  of  a  week,  George  sent 
a  few  more  pictures,  all  of  them  buildings,  because  with  them 
she  could  imagine  so  much  inside  the  doors  and  windows. 
He  drew  a  Chinese  house,  with  bells  throughout  all  the 
sixteen  stories ;  he  drew  two  Greek  temples,  with  slender 
marble  pillars,  and  steps  round  about ;  he  drew  a  Norwegian 
church  ;  one  could  see  that  it  was  made  entirely  of  timber, 
cafved  and  wonderfully  set  up,  every  story  looked  as  if 
it  were  on  cradle-rockers.  Most  beautiful  of  all,  however, 
was  one  drawing,  a  castle,  which  he  called  '  Little  Emily's  '. 
In  such  a  one  should  she  live ;    George  had  completely 
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^d  •  Btare  Emay  pl»yB  at  re«ivmg  vmtors.     It  w» 
ami»  Jig  to  Bee,  and  it  was  looked  at  too. 

^Xl*dav'when  f^.  weather  was  »iownright  grey   wet 

w«  ifl  also  ffood  to  you  with  good  people,    ifto  oia  Lxjunt 

S  the  corner  hars^ken  to  me  aW  you ;   I  have  also 

at  tne  °o"*f/^  "*     ,*~      ^n  ^^w  the  pencil  over  them ; 

seen  your  pictures  ,   we  ^J^J^  t    Kcm  vou  can  come 

in  them  there  is  much  to  correct  1    ^°^  y^^-^u^  ^^le 

twice  a  week  to  the  drawmg^jchool   and  y^^ 

to  do  better  afterwards.    I  believe  there  ^J^^^J^J^  ^ 

make  an  architect  than  a  painter  ;  you  can  have  time  to 

"ofs^^rMat  yourself;  ^ut  to^y  yo«  mu^^^^^^^^ 

old  Count  at  the  comer,  and  thank  our  l^ra  lor  buvu 

""it  was  a  great  house  at  the  comer  ;  .^^o^'^V^nm^'oirn 

Tm^Tutea-cL^unrtho^^^^^^^^^ 

wXwhat  gc^  they  broaght,  whether  it  came  from  the 

fii-st  floor,  the  cellar,  or  the  garret. 

•  T  believe '  said  the  Port-er's  wife,  'that  t^e  more  ioik. 
are  -^aUv  ^Jhe  less  stuck-up  they  are  !  How  charm- 
Lg  Tnd  stStghtf  orward  the  old  fiount  is  1    And  he  spea   . 
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just  like  you  and  me  1  the  General's  people  can't  do  that. 
Was  George  not  quite  wild  with  delight  yesterday,  over 
the  deli^tful  treatment  he  got  from  the  Count ;  and 
to-day  I  am  the  same  after  having  spoken  with  the  great 
man.  Is  it  not  a  good  thing  now,  that  we  did  not  apprentice 
Geo^e  to  a  trade  1    He  has  abilities.' 

•  But  they  must  have  help  from  outside,'  said  the  father. 
'He  has  got  that  now,'  said  the  mother,  'the  Count 

said  it  clearly  and  distinctly.' 

•  It  is  from  the  General's,  though,  that  it  was  all  set 
going  ! '  said  the  father.    '  We  must  also  thank  them.' 

'  ^at  we  can  well  do,*  said  the  mother,  '  but  I  don't 
believe  there  is  much  to  thimk  them  for  ;  I  will  thank  our 
Lord,  and  I  will  also  thank  Him  because  the  little  Emily  is 
coming  to  herself  again  1 '  Emily  kept  getting  on,  and 
George  kept  getting  on  ;  in  the  course  of  the  year  he  got 
the  little  silver  medal,  and  afterwards  the  bigger  one. 

•It  would  have  been  l-etter  if  he  had  been  put  to 
a  trade,'  said  the  mother,  and  wep^  ;  '  then  we  should  have 
kept  him  1  What  shall  he  do  in  Home  ?  I  shall  never  see 
him  again,  even  if  he  comes  home,  but  he  won't  do  that, 
the  sweet  child  ! ' 

'  But  it  is  his  good  fortune  and  his  glory ! '  said  the 
father. 

•  Yes,  thank  you,  my  friend,'  said  the  mother,  but  you 
don't  mean  what  you  sayl  You  are  as  much  distressed  as 
I  ain  1 ' 

And  it  was  true,  both  about  the  grief  and  the  going 
away.  Everybody  said  it  was  great  good  fortune  for  the 
young  fellow ! 

And  parting  vifi+s  were  paid,  including  one  to  the 
General's  ;  but  the  lady  did  not  show  herself,  she  had  one 
of  her  hecdaches.  By  way  of  farewell  the  General  told  his 
only  anecdote,  about  what  he  had  said  to  the  Prince,  and 
what  the  Prince  said  to  him.  You  are  incomparable  ! ' 
'Then  he  gave  George  his  hand — his  flabby  hand ;  Emily 
i  •  gave  Gfeoi^e  her  hand  and  looked  almost  distressed, 
but  Ubcigc  "  ."^  the  most  distressed  of  all. 

Time  goes  when  one  is  doing  sfnnething  •  it  goes  also 
vhcA  on-  is  Joint  nothing.    The  time  is  equally  long,  but 
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not  equaUy  proBtable.    For  George  It  was  PK>fiJ»]J«v»°^'J 
not  at  aU^lo^,  except  when  he  thought  abou* Jj^  * 
home.   How  were  they  getting  on  upttain  and  do wnstoffs! 

WeU.  he  got  news  of  them  ;  and  one  can  put  bo  much  m 
a  letter,  loth  the  bright  "unshine  and  the  dark  hea^ 
days.  They  lay  in  the  letter  which  tdd  that  Uie  father 
WM  dead,  knd  only  the  mother  was  Irft  ]>eJ»»nd-  ™>g 
had  been  like  an  angel  of  comfort ;  she  had  «)me  down  to 
her,  the  mother  wrote,  and  added  that  she  herself  had  got 
leave  to  keep  the  employment  at  the  gate. 

The  Generol's  lady  tent  a  diary  ;  m  it  was  recorded  eve^ 
party,  every  baU,  she  haS  gone  to,  and  aU  the  visitorB  she  h^ 
deceived.  The  diary  was  illustrated  with  the  visitmg  cards 
of  diplomats  and  the  highest  nobiUty.  She  was  proud  of  her 
diary  ;  it  grew  for  many  a  day,  during  many  big  headaches, 
and  also  during  many  brilliant  nights,  that  is  to  say,  court- 

Vmily  had  been  at  a  court-ball  fur  the  Erst  time.  The 
mother  was  dressed  in  pink  with  blwk  laor  ;  Spanish ! 
The  daughter  in  white,  so  clear,  so  fine!  green  nbbons 
fiuttere^i  like  leaves  of  sedge  amongst  her  curly,  golden 
hair,  which  bore  a  crown  of  wator-lUies.  Her  eyw  were  so 
blue  and  so  clear,  her  mouth  so  small  and  red,  she  looked 
like  a  little  mermaid,  as  lovely  as  can  be  imagmed.  Hbxee 
princes  danced  with  her,  that  is  to  sav,  first  one  and  then 
another  ;   the  General's  lady  did  not  have  a  headache  for 

*  But  the  first  baU  was  not  the  \tist  one  ;   it  was  all  too 
much  for  Emily,  and  it  xvas  a  good  thing  that  the  summer 
Tame  with  m  lUt  and  fresh  air.    The  family  ™  invited 
to  the  old  Count's  castle.    It  was  a  castle  with  a  garden 
worth  seeing.    One  part  of  it  was  quite  as  m  olden  days, 
with  stiff,  gt-eu  hedges,  where  one  seemed  to  gobetw^ 
green  Bcroens,  in  which  there  were  peep-holes.    Bo^t-jrees 
Ld  yew-trees  were  oUpped  into  stars  and  pyramids ;  waver 
snranc  from  great  grottoes,  set  with  cockle  shells  :   round 
aW  stood  Sone  figures  of  the  very  heaviest  stone  one 
could  see  that  by  the  clothes  and  the  faces ;  every  flower- 
bed had  its  shape  of  a  fish,  shield,  or  monogram ;  that  was 
the  French  nart  of  the  garden.    From  there  one  came,  as  it 
were.Tto  the  fresh  oj^n  wood,  where  the  trees  dared  to 
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srow  as  they  would,  and  were  therefore  so  big  and  so 
beautiful.  Ae  grass  was  green,  and  ^ood  for  walktaig  on  i 
it  was  rolled,  mowed,  and  well  kept ;  that  was  the  English 

part  of  the  garden.  ,   .    «  » u 

^  Olden  times  and  modem  times,  said  the  Count,  here 
they  glide  well  into  each  other !  In  about  two  vears  the 
house  itself  will  get  its  proper  appearance.  It  will  undergo 
a  complete  change  to  something  better  and  more  beautiful. 
I  shall  show  you  the  plans,  and  I  shall  show  you  the 
architect.  He  is  here  to-day  for  dinner  ! ' 
'  Charming  ! '  said  the  General. 

•  It  is  like  Paradise  here  !  said  her  ladyship,  *  and  there 
you  have  a  baronial  castle  I ' 

•  That  is  my  hen-house,'  said  the  Count.  '  The  pigeons 
live  in  the  tower,  the  turkeys  on  the  first  floor,  but  on  the 
ground  floor  old  Dame  Elsie  rules.  She  has  guest-chambers 
on  all  sides  :  the  sitting-hens  by  themselves,  the  hen  with 
chickens  by  herself,  and  the  ducks  have  their  own  outlet 
to  the  water  1 ' 

'  Charming  1 '  repeated  the  General,  and  they  all  went 
tu  see  this  fine  show. 

Old  Elsie  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  by  the 
side  of  her  was  George,  the  architect ;  he  and  little  Emily 
met  after  many  years,  met  in  the  hen-house.  Yes,  there  he 
stood,  and  he  was  nice  enough  to  look  at ;  his  face  open 
and  decided,  with  black  glossy  hair,  and  on  his  lips  a  smile 
which  said,  '  There  sits  a  rogue  behind  my  ear  who  knows 
you  outside  and  in.'  Old  Eisie  had  taken  her  wooden  shoes 
off,  and  stood  on  her  stocking  soles,  in  honour  of  the  dis- 
tinguished guests.  And  the  hens  cackled,  and  the  cock 
crew,  and  the  ducks  waddled  away  with  '  quack,  quack  !  * 
Put  the  pale,  slender  girl,  the  friend  of  his  childhood,  the 
General's  daughter,  stood  there  with  a  rosy  tinge  on  the 
otherwise  pal  cheeks  ;  her  eyes  became  so  big,  and  her 
mouth  spoke  witliout  saying  a  single  word,  and  the  greeting 
he  got  was  the  prettiest  any  young  man  could  wish  for 
from  a  young  lady,  if  they  were  not  related  or  had  never 
dan(^  much  together  ;  ?.he  and  the  architect  had  never 
danced  with  each  other. 

The  Count  shook  hands  with  him,  and  presen+«d  him : 
*  Our  young  friend,  Mr.  George,  is  not  quite  a  stranger.' 
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Her  ladyship  curtsied,  the  daughter  was  about  to  give 
him  her  hand,  but  she  did  not  give  it.      Our  httle  Mr. 


but  did  not  speak 


you  talK  tne  language 

Her  ladyship  sang  Italian, 

At  the  dinner-table  George  sat  at  Emily's  right  hand 
The  General  had  taken  her  in,  the  Count  had  taken  m  her 

m.  (Sorge  talked  and  told  anecdotes,  and  he  told  them 
weU :  he  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  party  although  the 
old  Count  could  have  been  that  too.  Emily  sat  silent ; 
her  ears  heard,  and  her  eyes  shone,  but  she  said  nothing. 
Afterwards  she  and  George  stood  in  the  verandah  amongst 
the  flowers;  a  hedge  of  roses  hid  them.   George  was  agam 

the  first  to  speak.  ,  j        i.u     i » 

'Thank  you  for  your  kindness  to  my  old  mother  I 
said  he ;  •  I  know  th^t  the  night  my  father  died,  you  came 
down  to  her,  and  stayed  with  her  till  his  eyes  were  closed. 
Thanks  ! '  He  caught  Emily's  hand  and  kissed  it ;  he 
might  do  that  on  this  occasion.  She  blushed  rosy-r^,  but 
prised  his  hand  again  and  looked  at  him  with  he?  tender 

^Yo^r  mother  was  a  loving  soul !  how  fond  she  was  of 
vou  I  And  she  let  me  read  all  your  letters ;  I  believe  I 
almost  know  you  !  how  kind  you  were  to  me  when  I  was 
little  ;  you  gave  me  pictures * 

•  Which  you  tore  in  pieces  I '  said  George.  ^ 
•No!  I  have  still  my  castle,— the  drawing  of  it. 

•  And  now  I  must  build  it  in  reality  ! '  said  George,  and 
orew  quite  hot  with  what  he  said. 

The  General  and  her  ladyship  talked  in  their  own  room 
about  the  Porter's  son ;  he  knew  how  to  comport  himselt, 
and  could  express  himself  with  knowledge  and  intelligence. 
•  He  could  be  a  tutor  1 '  said  the  General. 

•  Genius  1 '  said  her  ladyship,  and  she  said  no  more. 

Often  in  the  lovely  summer-time  Mr.  George  came  to  the 

castle  of  the  Count.    He  was  missed  when  he  did  not  come. 

'  How  much  more  God  has  given  to  you  than  to  us  other 
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poor  creatures  ! '  said  Emily  to  him.  '  Do  you  realize  that 
properly  ? ' 

It  flattered  George  that  the  lovely  young  girl  looked 
up  to  him,  and  he  thought  her  uncommonly  gifted.  And 
the  General  felt  himself  more  and  more  convinced  that 
Mr.  George  could  not  possibly  be  a  child  of  the  cellar. 

'  The  mother  was,  however,  a  very  honest  woman,'  said 
he  ;  '  I  owe  that  to  her  memory.* 

The  summer  went  and  the  winter  came,  and  there  was 
more  talk  about  Mr.  George ;  he  had  been  received  with 
favour  in  the  highest  places.  The  General  had  met  him  at 
a  court-ball.  And  now  there  was  to  be  a  ball  in  the  house 
for  little  Emily.    Gould  Mr.  George  be  invited  ? 

*  Whom  the  King  invites,  the  General  can  invite,*  said 
the  General,  and  lifted  himself  a  whole  inch  from  the  floor. 

Mr.  George  was  invited,  and  he  came  ;  and  princes  and 
counts  came,  and  the  one  danced  better  than  the  other ; 
but  Emilv  oould  only  dance  the  first  dance.  In  it  she 
sprained  her  foot,  not  badly,  but  enough  to  feel  it ;  so 
she  had  to  be  careful,  stop  dancing,  and  look  at  the  others  ; 
and  she  sat  and  looked,  and  the  architect  stood  by  her  side : 

*  You  are  surely  giving  her  the  whole  of  St.  Peter's  1  * 
said  the  General,  as  he  went  past,  and  smiled  like  bene- 
volence itself. 

With  the  same  benevolent  smile  he  received  Mr.  George 
some  days  after.  The  young  man  certainly  came  to  call 
after  the  ball,  what  else  ?  Yes,  the  most  astounding,  the 
most  astonishing  thing  ;  he  came  with  insane  words  ;  the 
General  could  not  believe  his  own  ears ;  a  perfectly 
incredible  proposal,— Mr.  George  asked  for  little  Emily  as 
his  wife  ! 

•  Man  !  *  said  the  General,  and  began  to  boil.  *  I  don*t 
understand  you  m  the  least !  What  do  you  say  ?  What 
do  you  want  ?  I  don't  know  you  I  Sir  I  Fellow  !  it  comes 
into  your  head  t  j  come  like  this  into  my  house  !  am  I  to 
be  here,  or  am  I  aot  ^  be  here  ?  '  and  he  went  backwards 
into  his  bedroom  and  locked  the  door,  leaving  George  stand- 
ing alone.  He  stood  for  some  minutes,  and  then  turned 
about  to  go.    In  the  corridor  stood  Emily. 

•  My  father  answered 1  *   she  asked,  and  her  voice 

trembled. 
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George  pressed  her  hand.  *  He  ran  from  me  I— there 
is  a  better  time  coming  I '  ,         ,  . 

There  were  tears  in  Emily's  eyes ;  in  those  of  the  yomig 
man  were  courage  and  coimdenoe ;  and  the  sun  shone  in 
upon  the  two  and  gave  them  his  blessing.  In  his  room  sat 
the  Genex  .1,  perfectly  boiling ;  in  fact  he  boiled  over  and 
sputtered  out,  *  Madness  !  Porter's  madness  1 ' 

Before  an  hour  had  passed,  the  General's  lady  got  it 
from  the  General's  own  mouth,  and  she  called  for  Emily 
and  sat  alone  with  her. 

'  You  poor  child  I  to  insult  you  so  1  to  insult  us  !  You 
have  tears  in  your  eyes,  but  it  suits  you !  You  are  charming 
in  tears !  You  resemble  me  on  my  wedding-day.  Cry 
away,  little  Emily !  *  ^  ,,.,,. 

•  Yes,  that  I  must,*  said  Emily, '  if  you  and  father  don  t 

say  "  Yes  I  "  * 

'  Caiild  !  *  cried  her  ladyship,  '  you  are  ill !  you  talk  in 
delirium,  and  I  am  getting  my  frightful  headache!  to  thmk 
of  all  the  unhappiness  which  comes  to  our  house  I  Do  not 
be  your  mother's  death,  Emily.    Then  you  will  have  no 

mother!*  ,  , ,      ^  i. 

And  her  ladyship's  ey***?  grew  wet ;  she  could  not  bear 
to  tldnk  of  her  own  death. 

In  the  newspaper  one  read  amongst  the  appointments : 
'  Mr.  George,  appointed  Professor.' 

•  It  is  a  pity  his  parents  are  in  their  grave  and  cannot 
read  it ! '  said  the  new  porter-folk,  who  now  lived  in  the 
cellar,  under  the  General's  ;  they  knew  that  the  Professor 
had  been  bom  and  brought  up  within  their  four  walls. 

'  Now  he  will  come  in  for  paying  the  tax  on  titles,'  said 

the  man. 

'  Yes,  is  it  not  a  great  deal  for  a  poor  child,'  said  the 

'  Forty  shillings  in  the  year  ! '  said  the  man,  *  yes,  that 

is  a  lot  of  money  ! '  ,        .,      ,  -rv 

•  No,  I  mean  the  position  I '  said  the  wife.  Do  you 
suppose  he  will  trouble  himself  about  the  money ;  he  can 
earn  that  many  times  over ;  and  he  will,  no  doubt,  get 
a  rich  wife  besides.  If  we  had  children,  they  should  also 
be  architects  and  professors.' 
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George  was  well  spoken  of  in  the  cellar,  he  was  well 
spoken  of  on  the  first  floor ;  even  the  old  Count  con- 
descended to  do  so. 

It  was  the  pictures  from  his  childhood  dajna  which  gave 
occasion  for  it.  But  why  were  they  mentioned  ?  They 
were  talking  about  Russia,  and  about  Moscow,  and  so  of 
course  they  came  to  the  Kremlin,  which  little  George  had 
once  drawn  for  little  Emily;  he  had  drawn  so  many 
pictures  1  but  one  in  particular,  the  Count  remembered: 
little  Emily's  castle,'  where  she  slept,  where  she  danced, 
and  played  at  '  receiving  visitors '.  The  Professor  had 
much  ability;  he  would  certainly  die  an  old  Privy-Councillor, 
it  was  not  impossible,  and  before  that  he  might  have  built 
a  castle  for  the  young  lady  ;  why  not  ? 

'  That  was  a  curious  flight  of  fancy ! '  observed  her 
ladyship,  when  the  Count  had  departed.  The  General 
shook  his  head  thoughtfully,  rode  out  with  his  groom  at 
a  respectful  distance,  and  sat  more  proudly  than  ever  on 
his  high  horse. 

It  was  little  Emily's  birthday  ;  flowers  and  books,  letters 
and  cards,  were  brought ;  her  ladyship  kissed  her  on  the 
mouth,  the  General  on  the  forehead  ;  they  were  affectionate 

parents,  and  both  she  and  they  had  distinguished  visitors 

two  of  the  Princes.  Therewas  talk  about  balls  and  theatres, 
about  diplomatic  embassies,  the  government  of  ^gdoms 
and  countries.  There  was  talk  of  talent,  native  talent, 
and  with  that,  the  young  Professor  was  brought  into  the 
conversation — Mr.  George,  the  architect. 

'  He  builds  for  immortality ! '  it  was  said,  *  he  will 
certainly  build  himself  into  one  of  the  first  families,  too  ! ' 

•  One  of  the  first  families  ?  '  repeated  the  General  to  his 
lady  afterwards  ;  *  which  one  of  our  first  families  ? ' 

'  I  know  which  was  meant,*  said  her  ladyship,  *  but  I  will 
say  nothing  about  it  1  I  will  not  even  think  it  1  God 
ordains  1  but  I  will  be  astonished  !  * 

*  Let  me  also  be  astonished  1 '  said  the  General,  *  I  have 
not  an  idea  in  my  head,'  and  he  sank  into  a  reverie. 

There  is  a  power,  an  unspeakable  power,  in  the  fountain 
of  favour  from  above,  the  favour  of  the  court,  or  the 
favour  of  God  ;— and  all  that  gracious  favour  little  George 
had.    But  we  forget  the  birthday. 
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Emily's  room  was  fragrant  with  flowers  from  friends  of 
both  sexes,  on  the  table  lay  lovely  presents  of  greeting  and 
remembrance,  but  not  a  single  one  from  George;  that 
could  not  come,  but  it  was  not  neoJed  either,  the  whole 
house  was  a  remembrance  of  him.  Even  from  the  sand-hole 
under  the  stair  a  memorial  flower  peeped  ;  there  Emily 
had  hidden  when  the  curtain  was  burnt,  and  George  came 
as  first  fire-engine.  A  glance  out  of  the  window,  and  the 
acacia  tree  reminded  her  of  childl  cod's  days.  Flowers  and 
leaves  had  fallen  off,  but  the  tree  stood  in  the  hoar-frost,  as 
if  it  were  a  monster  branch  of  coral,  and  the  moon  shone 
big  and  clear  amongst  the  branches,  unchanged  in  all  its 
changing,  as  when  George  shared  his  bread  and  butter  with 
little  Emily.  From  a  drawer  she  took  out  the  drawings 
of  the  Czar's  castle,  with  her  own  castle,— keepsakes  from 
George.  TBiey  were  looked  at  and  mused  upon,  and  many 
thoughts  arose ;  she  remembered  the  day,  when,  un- 
observed by  her  father  and  mother,  she  went  down  to  the 
Porter's  wife,  who  was  lying  at  the  point  of  death.  She  sat 
beside  her  and  held  her  hand,  and  heard  her  last  words,— 
*  Blessing— George  ! '  The  mother  thought  of  her  son. 
Now  Emily  put  her  own  meaning  into  the  words.  Yes, 
George  was  with  her  on  her  birthday,  really  with  her  ! 

The  nex>v  day,  it  so  happened,  there  was  again  a  birthday 
in  the  house— the  General's  birthday ;  he  was  bom  the 
day  after  his  daughter,  but  of  course  at  an  earlier  date, 
many  years  earlier.  Again  there  came  presents,  and  amongst 
them  a  saddle,  of  distinguished  appearance,  comfortable 
and  costly  ;  there  was  only  one  of  the  princes  who  had  its 
equal.  Who  could  it  be  from  ?  The  General  was  delighted. 
A  little  card  came  with  it.  If  it  had  said, '  Thanks  for  yester- 
day,' we  could  have  guessed  from  whom  it  came  ;  but  on 
it  wad  written,  'From  one  whom  theGe?ierel  does  not  know!' 

'  Who  in  the  world  do  I  not  know  ? '  sad  the  General. 
'  I  know  everybody  ! '  and  his  thoughts  weixt  into  society ; 
he  knew  every  one  there.  '  It  is  from  my  wife,'  he  said  at 
last,  '  she  is  making  fim  of  me  !     Charming  1 ' 

But  she  was  not  making  fun  of  him  ;  that  time  had  gone 
pa<)t. 

Aiid  aow  there  was  a  festival  again,  but  not  at  the 
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General's  ;  a  costume  ball  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  princes 
Masks  were  also  allowed. 

v5f  ^®'*^  ^^^^  *^  Rubers,  m  a  Spanish  costume  with 
a  htt.e  n^,  a  sword  and  stately  bearing  ;  her  ladyship  as 
Madame  Rubens,  m  black  velvet,  high-necked,  frightfully 
warm,  with  a  mill-stone  round  her  nect— that  is  to  say 
a  huge  ruff^  quite  in  accordance  with  a  Dutch  painting 
which  the  General  possessed,  and  in  which  the  hands  in 
particular  were  much  admired— they  were  quite  like  her 
ladyship  s.  Emily  was  Psyche  in  muslin  and  lace.  She 
was  hke  a  floating  tuft  of  swan's-down :  she  had  no  need  of 
wmgs,  she  only  wore  them  as  a  sign  of  Psyche.  There  was 
splendour,  magnificence,  lights,  and  flowers,  richness,  and 
taste ;  there  was  so  much  to  see,  that  no  one  noticed 
Madame  Rubens's  beautiful  hands. 

A  black  domino,  with  acacia-blossoms  in  the  hat.  danced 
with  Psyche. 

•  Who  is  J  e  ? '  asked  her  ladyship. 

•  His  Roy^l  Highness  ! '  said  the  General ;  '  I  am  quite 
sure  of  It,  I  knew  him  at  once  by  his  hand-shake.' 

Her  ladyship  doubted. 

General  Rubens  had  no  doubts;  he  approached  the 
black  dommo  and  wrote  royal  initials  on  his  hand  ;  they 
^^IZ  ^/^^«i.  but  a  hint  was  given  ;— '  The  motto  of  the 
saddle !   One  whom  the  General  does  not  know  ! ' 

But  I  do  know  you,  then ! '  said  the  General.    *  You 
have  sent  me  the  saddle.' 

thJothere*"^*'  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^'  *°^  disappeared  amongst 

,  ^?  *®1^®  ^^^^  domino  you  were  dancing  with.  Emilv  ? ' 
asked  the  General's  wife.  ' 

'  I  have  not  asked  his  name,'  she  answered. 
Because  ^^du  knew  it !    It  is  the  Professor  !    Your 
Professor  IS  nere,  Count,'  she  continued,  turning  to  the 
U)unt,  who  stood  close  by.    *  Black  domino,  with  acacia- 
blossom ! 

'Very  possibly,  my  dear  madam,'  answered  he ;  *  but  one 
ot  tne  prmces  is  also  wearing  the  same  costume.' 
_    I  know  the  hand-shake!'    said  the  General.     'The 
Pnnce  sent  me  the  saddle.   I  am  so  certain  of  it,  that  I  shall 
mvite  him  to  dinner.* 
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'  Do  so !  if  it  is  the  Prince,  lie  will  be  su'-  come,*  said 
the  Count. 

•  And  if  it  is  the  other,  he  will  not  come !  said  the 
Gteneral,  and  approached  the  black  domino,  who  was  just 
then  talking  with  the  King.  The  General  delivered  a  very 
respectful  invitation, — '  so  that  they  might  get  to  know 
each  other.'  The  General  smiled  in  full  confidence  and 
certainty  of  whom  he  was  inviting ;  he  spoke  loudly  and 
distinctly. 

The  Domino  raised  his  mask  :  it  was  George. 

'  Does  the  Greneral  repeat  the  invitation  ? '  asked  he. 
The  General  drew  himself  an  inch  higher,  assumed  a  stiffer 
bearing,  took  two  steps  backwards,  and  one  step  forwards,  as 
if  in  a  minuet ;  and  there  was  gravity  and  expression,  as  much 
of  the  General  as  could  be  expressed  in  his  aristocratic  face. 

'  I  never  take  back  my  word ;  the  Professor  is  invited,* 
and  he  bowed  with  a  glance  at  the  King,  who  could  certainly 
have  heard  the  whole. 

And  so  there  was  a  dinner  at  the  Greneral's,  only  the 
Count  and  his  prot6g^  were  invited. 

*  The  foot  under  the  table,'  thought  George,  *  then  the 
foundation-stone  is  laid ! '  and  the  foundation-stone  was 
really  laid  with  great  solemnity,  by  the  General  and  her 
ladyship. 

The  person  had  come,  and  as  the  General  knew  and 
recognized,  had  talked  quite  like  a  man  of  good  society, 
had  been  most  interesting  ;  the  Greneral  had  been  obliged 
many  times  to  say  his  '  Charming  ! '  Her  ladyship  talked 
of  her  dinner-party,  talked  of  it  even  to  one  of  the  court 
ladies  ;  and  she,  who  was  one  of  the  most  gifted,  begged 
for  an  invitation  the  next  time  the  Professor  came.  So 
he  had  to  be  invited  again,  and  he  was  invited  and  came, 
and  was  again  charming ;  he  could  even  play  chess. 

'  He  is  not  from  the  cellar  ! '  said  the  General,  '  he  is 
quite  certainly  of  a  good  family  !  there  are  many  of  good 
family,  and  the  young  man  is  not  to  blame  for  that.* 

The  Professor,  who  was  admitted  to  the  house  of  the 
King,  might  well  be  allowed  to  enter  the  General's ;  but 
to  take  root  in  it, — ^there  was  no  talk  of  that,  except  in  the 
whole  town. 
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He  grew.    The  dew  of  grace  fell  from  above  ! 

It  was  therefore  no  surprise,  that  when  the  Professor 
became  a  Privy  Councillor,  Emily  became  a  Privy  Goun> 
ciHor's  wife. 

'  Life  is  either  a  tragedy  or  a  comedy,'  said  the  General. 
'  In  tragedy  they  die,  in  comedy  they  marry  each  other.' 

Here  they  had  each  other.  And  they  also  had  three 
strong  boys,  but  not  all  at  once. 

The  sweet  children  rode  hobby-horses  through  the  rooms 
and  halls,  when  they  were  at  Grandfather's  and  Grand- 
mother's, and  the  General  also  rode  on  a  hobby-horse 
behind  them  '  as  groom  for  the  little  Privy-Councillors  ! ' 

Her  ladyahip  sat  on  the  sofa  and  smiled,  even  if  she  had 
her  bad  headache. 


So  fa. 
it  womu    . 
Porter'e  Roa, 


'^  eorge  got  on,  and  much  farther  too,  else 
have  been  worth  while  telling  about  the 
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REMOVING-DAY 

You  remember  Ole  the  watchman  in  the  tower  !  I  have 
told  of  two  visits  to  him,  now  I  shall  tell  about  a  third 
one,  but  that  is  not  the  last. 

It  is  usually  at  New  Year  time  that  I  go  up  to  him  ; 
now  on  the  contrary  it  was  on  removing-day,  for  then  it  is 
not  very  pleasant  down  in  the  streets  of  the  town ;  they 
are  so  heaped-up  with  sweepings  and  rubbish  of  all  kinds, 
not  to  speak  of  cast-out  bed-straw,  which  one  must  wade 
through.  I  came  by  just  now,  and  saw  that  in  this  great 
coUeccion  of  rubbish  several  children  were  playing ;  they 
played  at  going  to  bed  ;  it  was  so  inviting  for  this  game, 
th(  y  thought ;  they  snuggled  down  in  the  straw,  and 
puiled  an  old  ragged  piece  of  wallpaper  over  them  f  )r 
a  coverlet.  '  It  was  so  lovely  !  '  they  said  ;  it  was  too 
much  for  me,  and  sc  T  had  to  run  off  up  to  Ole. 

*  It  is  removing-day ! '  said  he,  '  The  streets  and  lanes 
serve  as  an  ash-box,  an  enormous  ash-box.  A  cart-load  is 
enough  for  me.     I  can  get  something  out  of  that,  and 
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I  did  get  something  shortly  after  Christmas.  I  came  down 
into  the  street,  wluoh  was  raw,  wet,  dirty,  and  enough  to 
give  one  a  cold.  The  dustman  stopped  with  his  cart,  which 
M  08  full,  a  -Nind  of  sample  of  the  streets  of  Copenhagen  on 
a  removing-day.  In  the  back  of  the  oart  was  a  fir-tree, 
still  quite  green  and  with  gold-tinsel  on  the  branches ;  it 
had  been  used  for  a  Christmas-tree  and  was  now  thrown 
out  into  the  street,  and  the  dustman  had  stuck  it  up  at 
the  back  of  the  heap.  It  was  pleasant  to  look  at,  or  some- 
thing to  weep  over ;  yes,  one  can  say  either,  according 
to  how  one  thinks  about  it,  and  I  thought  about  it,  and 
so  did  one  and  another  of  the  things  which  lay  in  the  cart, 
or  they  might  have  thought,  which  is  about  one  ana  the 
same  thing.  A  lady's  torn  glove  lay  there ;  what  did  it 
think  about  ?  Shall  I  tell  you  ?  It  lay  and  pointed  with 
the  little  finger  at  the  fir-tree.  "  That  tree  concerns  me," 
it  thought ;  "  I  have  also  been  at  a  party  where  there  were 
chandeliers  !  my  real  life  was  one  ball-night ;  a  hand-clasp, 
and  I  split !  there  my  recollection  stops  ;  I  Lave  nothing 
more  to  live  for ! "  That  is  what  the  glove  thought,  or 
could  have  thought.  "  How  silly  the  fir-tree  is ! "  said  the 
potsherd.  Broken  crockery  thinks  everything  foolish.  "  If 
one  is  on  the  dust-cart,"  they  said,  "  one  should  not  put  on 
airs  and  wear  tinsel !  I  k^iow  that  I  have  been  of  use  in 
this  world,  of  more  use  nan  a  green  branch  like  that." 
That  was  also  an  opinion  such  as  many  people  may  have ; 
but  the  fir-tree  looked  well,  it  waa  a  little  poetry  on  the 
pile  of  rubbish,  and  there  is  plenty  of  tJuU  about  in  the 
streets  on  removing-day !  The  way  got  heavy  and  trouble- 
some for  me  down  there,  and  I  became  eager  to  come  away, 
up  into  the  tower  again,  and  to  stay  up  here :  here  I  sit 
and  look  down  with  good  humour. 

'  The  good  people  down  there  play  at  changing  houses  ! 
they  drag  and  toil  with  their  belongings  ;  and  the  brownie 
sits  in  the  tub  and  removes  with  them.  House  rubbish, 
family  troubles,  sorrows  and  afilictions  remove  from  the 
old  to  the  new  dwelling,  and  so  what  do  they  and  we  get 
out  of  the  whole  ?  Yes,  it  is  akeady  written  down  long 
ago  in  the  good,  old  verse  in  the  newspaper  :  "  Think  of 
Death's  great  removing-day !  "  It  is  a  serious  thought, 
but  I  suppose  it  is  not  unpleasant  for  you  to  hear  about  it. 
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Death  is,  and  remains,  the  most  trustworthy  official,  in 
spite  of  his  many  small  occupations.  Have  you  never 
thought  over  this  ? 

'Death  is  ths  omnibus  conductor,  he  is  the  passport- 
writer,  he  puts  his  name  to  our  character  book,  and  he  is 
the  director  of  the  great  savings  bank  of  Ufa.  Can  you 
understand  it  ?  All  the  deeds  of  our  earthly  life,  great  and 
small,  we  put  in  the  savings  bank,  and  when  Death  comes 
with  his  removing-day  omnibus,  and  we  must  go  into  it 
and  drive  to  the  land  of  eternity,  then  at  the  boxmdary 
he  gives  us  our  character-book  as  a  passport.  For  pocket- 
money  on  the  journey  he  takes  out  of  the  savings  bank 
one  or  other  of  the  deeds  we  have  done,  the  one  that  most 
shows  our  worth.  That  may  be  delightful,  but  it  may 
also  be  terrible. 

'  No  one  has  e&caped  yet  from  the  omnibus  drive.  They 
certainly  tell  about  one  who  was  not  allowed  to  go  with 
it — ^the  shoemaker  of  Jerusalem,  he  had  to  run  behind  ; 
if  he  had  got  leave  to  come  into  the  omnibus,  then  he  would 
have  escaped  being  a  subject  for  the  poets.  Peep  just 
once  with  your  thoughts  into  the  great  omnibus  of  tLs 
removing-day  !  It  is  a  mixed  company  !  The  king  and 
the  beggar  sit  side  by  side,  the  genius  and  the  idiot ;  they 
must  set  off,  without  goods  or  gold,  only  with  their 
char  cter-book  and  the  se  ings  bank  pocket-money  ;  but 
which  of  one's  deeds  will  be  brought  forward  and  sent  with 
one  ?  Perhaps  a  very  little  one,  as  small  as  a  pea,  but 
the  pea  can  send  out  a  blossoming  plant. 

'  The  poor  outcast,  who  sat  on  the  low  stool  in  the  comer, 
and  got  blows  and  hard  words,  will  perhaps  get  his  worn-out 
stool  with  him  as  a  token  and  a  help.  The  stool  becomes 
a  sedan-chair  to  carry  him  into  the  land  of  eternity ;  it 
raises  itself  there  to  a  throne,  shining  like  gold,  and  flower- 
ing like  an  arbour. 

'  One,  who  in  this  life  always  went  about  and  tippled 
pleasure's  spicy  drink  to  forget  other  mischief  he  had  done, 
gets  his  wooden  keg  with  him  and  must  drink  from  it  on 
the  omnibus  journey ;  and  the  drink  is  pure  and  clear, 
so  that  the  thoughts  are  cleared  ;  all  good  and  noble 
feelings  are  awakened,  he  sees  and  feels  what  he  did  not 
care  to  see  before,  or  could  not  see,  and  so  he  has  his 
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punishment  in  himself,  "  the  gnawing  worm,  which  dies 
not  for  ages  and  ages."  If  there  was  written  on  the  glaw 
"  Oblivion  ",  there  is  written  on  the  keg  "  Remembrance  ". 

*  If  I  read  a  good  book,  an  historical  writing,  I  must  alwa^ 
think  of  the  person  I  read  about  as  coming  into  Death's 
omnibus  at  last ;  I  must  think  about  which  of  his  deeds 
Death  took  out  of  the  savings  bank  for  him,  what  pocket- 
money  he  took  into  the  land  of  eternity. 

'There  was  once  a  French  king,  I  have  forgotten  his 
name  ;  the  names  of  good  things  are  forgotten  sometimes, 
even  by  me,  but  they  are  sure  to  come  back  again.  It 
was  a  king  who  in  time  of  famine  became  his  people's 
benefactor,  and  the  people  raised  a  monument  of  snow  to 
him,  with  this  inscription  :  "  Quicker  than  this  melts,  you 
helped  !  "  I  can  imagine,  that  Death  gave  him,  in  allusion 
to  this  monument,  a  singl©  snow-flake  which  never  melts, 
and  that  it  flew  like  a  white  snow-bJrd  over  his  royal  head 
into  the  land  of  immortality. 

*  There  was  also  Louis  the  Eleventh ;  yes,  I  remember 
his  name,  one  always  remembers  bad  things  well.  A  trait 
of  him  comes  often  into  my  mind ;  I  wish  that  one  could 
say  the  story  was  untrue.  lie  ordered  his  constable  to 
be  beheaded  ;  he  could  d.  that,  whether  it  was  just  or 
unjust ;  but  the  constable's  innocent  children,  the  one 
eight  years  old,  the  other  seven,  he  ordered  to  be  stationed 
at  the  plac*'  of  execution  and  to  be  sprinkled  with  their 
father's  blood  ;  then  to  be  taken  to  the  Bastille  and  put  in 
an  iron  cage,  where  they  did  not  even  get  a  blanket  to 
cover  them  ;  and  King  liouis  sent  the  executioners  to  them 
every  week  and  had  a  tooth  pulled  from  each  of  them,  so 
that  they  should  not  have  too  good  a  time  ;  and  the 
eldest  said  :  "  My  mother  would  die  of  sorrow,  if  she  knew 
that  my  little  brother  suffered  so  much  ;  pull  out  two  of 
my  teeth,  and  let  him  go  free  !  "  The  tears  came  to  the 
executioner's  eyes  at  that,  but  the  King's  will  was  stronger 
than  the  tears,  and  every  week  two  children's  teeth  were 
brought  to  the  king  on  a  silver  salver ;  he  had  demanded 
them,  and  he  got  them.  These  two  teeth,  I  imagine, 
Death  took  out  of  li^'-'s  savings  bank  for  King  Louis  XI, 
and  gave  him  them  .ake  with  him  on  his  journey  into  the 
great  land  of  immortality  ;  they  fly,  like  two  flames  of  fire, 
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before  him  ;  they  shine,  they  bum,  they  pinch  him,  these 
innocent  children's  teeth. 

'  Yes,  it  is  a  serious  journey,  t\ .  omnibus  drive  on  the 
great  removing-day ;  and  v  n  n  v  J  it  come  ? 

'  That  is  the  serious  thing  p^^ut  it,  that  any  day,  any 
hour,  any  minute,  one  may  expect  the  omnibus.  Which 
of  our  deeds  wih  Death  take  out  of  the  savings  banL  and 
give  to  us  ?  Let  us  think  about  it ;  that  removing-day 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Ahnanac.' 
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THE  SNOWDROP,  OR  SUMMER-GECK 

It  was  winter-time  ;  the  air  was  cold,  t  ^8  wind  s.  cp ; 
but  indoors  it  was  snug  and  warm.  Indoors  lay  the  flower  ; 
it  lay  in  its  bulb  under  the  earth  and  the  snow 

One  day  rain  fell ;  the  drops  tricklf'  throui,\  !he  snow- 
coverlet,  down  into  the  ground,  tou«  •*  i  the  ti -wer-bulb, 
and  told  about  the  b^l^ht  world  up  above  ;  soon  a  sunbeam, 
fine  and  pointed,  pierced  its  way  through  the  snow,  down 
to  the  bulb,  and  tapped  on  it. 

'  Come  in  !  *  said  the  flower. 

'  I  can't,'  said  the  sunbeam,  '  I  am  not  strong  enough 
to  open  the  door  ;  I  shall  be  strong  when  summer  comes.' 

'  When  will  it  be  summer  ? '  asked  the  flower,  and 
repeated  it  every  time  a  new  sunbeam  pierced  down  to  it. 
But  it  was  a  long  time  till  summer  :  the  snow  still  lay  on 
the  ground,  and  every  night  ice  formed  on  th'  water. 

'  How  long  it  is  in  coming  !  How  long  it  is  ! '  said  the 
flower ;  '  I  feel  a  prickling  and  tingling,  I  must  stretch 
myself,  I  must  stir  myself,  I  must  open  up,  I  must  get  out 
and  nod  good  morning  to  the  summer ;  that  will  be 
a  happy  time  I  ' 

And  the  flower  stretched  itself  and  strained  itself  inside 
against  the  thin  shell,  which  the  water  outside  had  softened, 
which  the  snow  and  the  earth  had  warmed,  and  the  sun- 
beam had  tapped  upon ;  it  shot  out  under  th.>  snow,  with 
its  whitey-green  bud  on  its  green  stalk,  with  nar.'ow,  thick 
leaves,  which  seemed  trying  t-o  shelter  it.  The  snow  was 
cold,  but  permeated  with  light  and  easy  to  push  through  ; 
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and  here  the  sunbeams  came  with  greater  strength  than 

'  Welcome  !  welcome  ! '  sang  every  sunbeam,  and  the 
flower  raised  itself  above  the  snow,  out  into  the  world 
of  light.  The  sunbeamr  patted  and  kissed  it,  so  that  it 
opened  itself  completely,  white  as  snow,  and  adorned  with 
green  stripes.    It  bowed  its  head  in  gladness  and  humility. 

'  Beautiful  flower,'  sang  the  sunbeams,  '  how  fresh  and 
pure  thou  art !  Thou  art  the  first ;  thou  art  the  only  one  ! 
Thou  art  our  darling !  Thou  ringest  in  summer,  lovely 
summer,  over  town  and  field  !  All  the  snow  shall  melt ! 
the  cold  winds  shall  be  chased  away !  we  shall  rule !  Every- 
thing will  become  green !  And  then  thou  wilt  have  company, 
lilacs,  and  laburnum,  and  last  of  all  the  roses  ;  but  thou 
art  the  first,  so  fine  and  pure  ! '  , 

It  was  a  great  delight.  It  seemed  as  if  the  air  was 
music,  as  if  the  beams  of  light  penetrated  into  its  leaves  and 
stalk.  There  it  stood,  so  fine  and  fragile,  and  yet  so  strong, 
in  its  young  beauty ;  it  stood  there  in  its  white  kirtle  with 
green  ribbons,  and  praised  the  summer.  But  it  was  far  from 
summer-time,  clouds  hid  the  sun,  and  sharp  winds  blew 
upon  the  flowers. 

'Thou  art  come  a  little  too  early,'  said  Wind  and 
Weather  ;  '  we  still  have  power,  and  that  thou  shalt  feel 
and  submit  to.  Thou  shouldst  have  kept  indoors,  not  run 
out  to  make  a  show.    It  is  not  time  yet ! ' 

It  was  biting  cold  !  The  days  which  came,  brought  not 
a  single  sunbeam  ;  it  was  weather  to  freeze  to  pieces  in, 
for  such  a  little  delicate  flower.  But  there  was  more 
strength  in  it  than  it  knew  of ;  it  was  strong  in  joy  and 
faith  in  the  summer,  which  must  come,  which  was  foretold 
to  it  by  its  own  deep  longing,  and  confirmed  by  the  warm 
sunshine;  and  so  it  stood  with  confident  hope,  in  its 
white  dress,  in  the  white  snow,  bowing  its  head,  when  the 
snow-flakes  fell  heavy  and  thick,  whilst  the  icy  winds 

swept  over  it.  ,  ,  , 

'  Thou  wilt  be  broken  ! '  said  they,  '  wither  and  freeze  : 

what  didst  thou  seek  out  here  !     Why  wert  thou  lured 

abroad  !   the  sunbeam  has  fooled  thee !   Now  canst  thou 

enjoy  thyself,  thou  summer-geck  ? ' 

'  Summer-geck  ! '  echoed  in  the  cold  morning  hours. 
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*  Summer-geck  ! '  shouted  some  children  who  came  down 
into  the  garden,  '  there  stands  one  so  pretty,  so  beautiful 
the  first,  the  only  one  !  * 

And  these  words  did  the  flower  so  much  good  ;  they  were 
words  like  warm  sunbeams.  The  flower  did  not  even 
notice  in  its  gladness  that  it  was  being  plucked  :  it  lay  in 
a  child's  hand,  was  kissed  by  a  child's  lips,  was  brought 
into  a  warm  room,  gazed  at  by  kind  eyes,  and  put  in 
water,  so  strengthening,  so  enlivening.  The  flower  believed 
that  it  was  come  right  in-  ^  summer,  all  at  once. 

The  daughter  of  the  house,  a  pretty  little  girl,  was  just 
confirmed  ;  she  had  a  dear  friend,  and  he  was  also  just 
confirmed.  '  He  shall  be  my  summer-geck,'  said  she  ;  so 
she  took  the  fragile  little  flower,  laid  it  in  a  piece  of  scented 
paper,  on  which  were  written  verses,  verseH  about  the 
flower.  Yes,  it  was  all  in  the  verses,  and  it  was  made 
up  as  a  letter ;  the  flower  was  laid  inside,  and  it  was  all 
dark  about  it,  as  dark  as  when  it  lay  in  the  bulb.  The 
flower  went  on  a  journey,  lay  in  the  post-bag,  was  pressed 
and  squeezed,  and  that  was  not  pleasant,  but  it  came  to  an 
end  at  last. 

The  journey  was  over,  the  letter  was  opened  and  read 
by  the  dear  friend;  he  was  so  delighted  ho  kissed  the 
flower,  and  laid  it,  with  the  verses  around  it,  in  a  drawer, 
in  which  were  many  delightful  letters,  but  all  without 
a  flower  ;  this  was  the  first,  the  only  one,  as  the  sunbeams 
had  called  it,  and  that  was  very  pleasant  to  think  about. 
It  got  a  long  time  to  think  about  it,  it  thought  whilst  the 
summer  passed,  and  the  long  winter  passed,  and  it  was 
summer  once  more  ;  then  it  was  brought  out  again.  But 
this  time  the  young  man  was  not  at  all  delighted  ;  he 
gripped  the  paper  hard  and  threw  away  the  verses,  so 
that  the  flower  fell  on  the  floor  ;  it  had  become  flat  and 
withered,  but  it  should  not  have  been  thrown  on  the  floor 
for  all  that ;  still  it  was  better  lying  there  than  on  the 
fire,  where  the  letter  and  verses  were  blazing.  What  had 
happened  ?  What  so  often  happens.  The  flower  had 
fooled  him  ;  it  was  a  jest,  the  maiden  had  fooled  him,  and 
that  was  no  jest ;  she  had  chosen  another  sweetheart  in 
midnsummer.  In  the  morning,  the  sun  shone  in  on  the 
little  flattened  summer-geck,  which  looked  as  if  it  were 
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painted  on  the  floor.  The  girl  who  was  sweeping  took 
it  up  and  put  it  in  one  of  the  books  on  the  table  ;  she 
thought  it  had  fallen  out,  when  she  was  clearing  up  and 
putting  things  in  order.  And  so  the  flower  lay  again  amongst 
verses,  printed  verses,  and  they  are  grander  than  written 
ones  ;  at  least  more  is  spent  upon  them.  ,       u  « 

Years  passed  away,  and  the  book  stood  on  the  shelf. 
At  length  it  was  taken  down,  opened  and  read  ;  it  was 
a  good  book,— songs  and  poems  by  the  Danish  poet, 
Ambrosius  Stub,  who  is  well  worth  knowing.^  And  the 
man  who  read  the  book,  turned  the  page.  Here  is  a 
flower  ! '  said  he,  '  a  summer-geck  !  not  without  some 
meaning  does  it  lie  here.  Poor  Ambrosius  Stub  !  he  was 
also  a  summer-geck,  a  befooled  poet !  he  was  too  early  in 
his  time  ;  and  so  he  got  sleet  and  sharp  winds,  and  went 
his  rounds  amongst  the  gentlemen  of  Fyen,  like  the  flower 
in  the  flower-glass,  the  flower  in  the  verses.  A  summer- 
geck,  a  winter-fool,  all  jest  and  foolery,  and  yet  the  first, 
the  only,  the  youthfully  fresh  Danish  poet.  Yes,  he  as 
a  mark  in  the  book,  little  summer-geck  I  Thou  art  laid 
there  with  some  meaning.'  ,      i         •         j 

And  so  the  summer-geck  was  laid  in  the  book  again,  a-nd 
felt  itself  both  honoured  and  delighted  with  the  knowledge 
that  it  was  a  mark  in  the  lovely  song-book,  and  that  the 
one  who  had  first  sung  and  written  about  it,  had  also  been 
a  summer-geck,  had  been  befooled  in  the  winter.  Of  course 
the  flower  understood  this  in  its  own  way,  just  as  we 
understand  anything  in  our  own  way. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  summer-geck. 


AUNTIE 

You  should  have  known  Auntie  !  She  was  charming ! 
that  is  to  say,  she  was  not  at  all  charming  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  word,  but  she  was  sweet  and  nice,  and  funny 
in  her  own  way,  just  the  thing  to  talk  about,  when  some  one 
is  to  be  talked  about  and  made  merry  over.  She  was  fit 
to  be  put  in  a  play,  and  that  simply  and  solely  because  she 
lived  for  the  play-house  and  all  that  goes  on  in  it.  She  was 
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so  very  respectable,  but  Agent  Fab,  whom  Auntie  called 
Flab,  called  her  theatre-mad. 

*  The  theatre  is  my  schoolroom,'  said  she,  '  my  fountain 
of  knowledge  ;  from  it  I  have  freshened  up  my  Bible 
history  ;  "  Moses,"  "  Joseph  and  his  brethren,"  these  are 
operas  !  From  the  theatre  I  have  my  general  history, 
geography  and  knowledge  of  mankind  !  i^om  the  French 
plays  I  know  the  life  of  Paris — naughty ,but  highly  interest- 
ing !  How  I  have  wept  over  "  The  Riquebourg  Family  "  ; 
to  think  that  the  husband  should  drink  himself  to  death, 
so  that  his  wife  should  get  her  young  sweetheart !  Yes, 
how  many  tears  I  have  shed  in  the  fifty  years  I  have  been 
a  "  regular  ticket-holder  ".' 

Aimtie  knew  every  piece,  every  bit  of  scenery,  every 
person  who  came  on,  or  had  ever  come  on.  She  really  lived 
only  in  the  nine  theatrical  months.  The  summer-time, 
without  a  play,  was  a  time  which  made  her  old,  whilst 
a  play-night  which  lasted  till  past  midnight  was  a  lengthen- 
ing of  life.  She  did  not  say  like  other  people,  '  Now 
spring  is  coming,  ihe  stork  has  arrived  ! '  or  '  There  is 
mention  in  the  papers  of  the  first  strawberry '.  On  the 
contrary,  she  announced  the  coming  of  autumn  :  '  Have 
you  seen  that  the  theatre  seats  are  being  taken  ;  now  the 
performances  will  begin  !  * 

She  reckoned  the  worth  of  a  house  and  its  situation  by 
how  near  it  lay  to  the  theatre.  It  was  a  grief  to  her  to 
leave  the  little  lane  behind  the  theatre  and  remove  to  the 
bigger  street  a  little  farther  off,  and  there  live  in  a  house 
where  she  had  no  opposite  neighbours. 

'  At  home  my  window  has  to  be  my  theatre-box !  one 
can't  sit  and  think  only  of  oneself  ;  one  must  see  people. 
But  now  I  live  as  if  I  had  removed  right  out  into  the 
country.  If  I  wish  to  see  people,  I  must  go  out  into  my 
kitchen  and  climb  on  to  the  sink ;  only  there  have  I 
opposite  neighbours.  Now,  when  I  lived  in  my  lane,  I  could 
see  right  into  the  flax -dealer's,  and  then  I  had  only  three 
steps  to  the  theatre ;  now  I  have  three  thousand  life- 
guard's steps.' 

Auntie  might  be  ill,  but  however  bad  she  was,  she  never 
neglected  the  theatre.  One  evening  her  doctor  ordered  I  r 
to  have  poultices  on  her  feet ;  she  did  as  he  directed,  but 
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drove   to   the   theatre,  and  sat  there  with  her  feet  m 

Eoultices.    If  she  had  died  there,  it  would  have  dfhghted 
er.    Thorwaldsen  died  in  the  theatre,  and  she  called  that 

•  a  happy  death '.  ,  ,     i  •    j 

She  certainly  could  not  imagine  a  heavenly  kingdom 
without  a  theatre.  It  certainly  had  not  heen  promised  to 
us,  but  it  was  to  be  supposed  that  the  many  celebrated 
actors  and  actresses,  who  had  gone  before,  must  have 
a  continued  sphere  of  actidty. 

Airntie  had  her  electric  wire  from  the  theatre  to  her 
room  ;  the  telegram  came  every  Sunday  to  coffee.  Her 
electric  wire  was  Mr.  Sivertson  of  the  stage-machinery 
department,  the  man  who  gave  the  signals  for  the  scenery 
and  curtains  to  go  up  and  down,  in  and  out. 

From  him  she  got  in  advance  a  short  and  pithy 
review  of  the  pieces.    Shakespeare's  *  Tempest ',  he  called 

•  wretched  stuff !  there  is  so  much  to  set  up,  and  then 
it  begins  with  water  up  to  the  first  side-scene  ! '  that  is  to 
say,  the  rolling  waves  went  so  far  forward.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  one  and  the  same  room-decoration  remained 
through  all  five  acts,  he  said  that  it  was  a  sensible  and 
well-written,  restful  piece,  which  played  itself  without 

setting  up.  ,    ,      .  -i..^ 

In  earlier  times,  as  Auntie  called  the  times  some  thirty 
and  odd  years  ago,  she  and  the  above-named  Mr.  Sivertson 
were  younger ;  he  was  already  in  the  *  machinery ',  and, 
as  she  called  him,  her  '  benefactor  '.  At  that  time,  it  was 
the  custom  at  the  evening  performance,  in  the  great  and 
only  theatre  of  the  town,  to  admit  spectators  to  the  fl'cs ; 
every  stage-carpenter  had  one  or  two  places  to  dispose  of. 
It  was  often  chock-full,  and  that  with  very  select  company ; 
it  was  said  thet  the  wives  both  of  generals  and  aldermen 
had  been  there  ;  it  was  so  interesting  to  look  down  behind 
the  scenes,  and  know  how  the  performers  stood  and  moved 
when  the  curtain  was  down.  Auntie  had  been  there  many 
times,  both  at  tragedies  and  ballets,  for  the  pieces  with  the 
greatest  number  of  performers  were  the  most  interesting 
from  the  flies. 

One  sat  pretty  much  in  the  dark  up  tnere,  and  most 
of  the  people  brought  supper  with  them.  Once  three 
apples  and  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter,  with  sausage  on  it. 
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fell  right  down  into  Ugolino's  prison,  where  he  was  just 
about  to  die  of  hunger.  At  that  there  was  a  general  laugh. 
The  sausage  was  one  of  the  important  reasons  why  the 
directors  ordered  the  public  to  be  excluded  from  the  flies. 

'  But  I  was  there  thirty-seven  times,'  said  Auntie,  '  and 
I  shall  never  forget  it,  Mr.  Sivertson.' 

It  was  just  the  very  last  night  that  the  flies  were  open  to 
the  public  that  they  played  'The  Judgement  of  Solomon '. 
Auntie  remembered  it  so  well.  She  had,  through  her 
benefactor,  Mi*.  Sivertson,  procured  a  ticket  for  Agent  Fab, 
although  he  did  not  deserve  it,  as  he  was  always  making 
fun  of  the  theatre,  and  teasing  her  about  it ;  but  still  she 
had  got  him  a  place  up  there .  He  wanted  to  see  the  theatre- 
things  upside-down  ;  these  were  his  own  words— and  just 
like  him,  said  Auntie. 

And  he  saw  '  The  Judgement  of  Solomon  *,  from  above, 
and  fell  asleep ;  one  would  really  have  thought  that  he 
had  just  come  from  a  big  dinner  with  many  toasts.  He 
slept  and  was  locked  in,  sat  and  slept  through  the  dark 
night  in  the  theatre,  and  when  he  awoke  he  tol'^  a  story ; 
but  Auntie  did  not  believe  him.  The  play  was  finished,  all 
the  lamps  and  candles  were  out,  all  the  people  were  out, 
upstairs  and  downstairs  ;  but  then  began  the  real  play, 
the  after-piece — the  best  of  all,  the  agent  said.  Life  came 
into  the  properties !  it  was  not  '  The  Judgement  of 
Solomon'  that  was  played ;  no,  it  was  *  The  Judgement  Day 
at  the  Theatre '.  And  all  this  Agent  Fab  had  the  impudence 
to  try  to  make  Auntie  believe  ;  that  was  her  thanks  for 
getting  him  admission  to  the  flies. 

What  the  agent  told  was,  no  doubt,  comical  enough 
to  hear  but  malice  and  mockery  lay  at  the  bottom 
of  it. 

'  It  w^as  dark  up  there.'  said  the  agent,  *but  then  the 
demon-show  began,  the  great  spectacle,  *  The  Judgement 
Day  at  the  Theatre.'  Check-takers  stood  at  the  doors,  and 
every  spectator  had  to  show  a  certificate  as  to  his  character, 
to  settle  whether  he  was  to  enter  with  hands  free  or  fettered, 
with  muzzle  or  without.  Gentlefolks  who  came  too  late, 
when  the  performance  had  already  begun,  as  well  as  young 
men  who  were  riv  i  to  wasting  their  time,  were  tethered 
outside,  and  got  felt-soles  under  their  feet,  to  go  in  with  at 
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the  beginning  of  the  next  act,  besides  being  muzzled  ;  and 
then  began  '  The  Judgement  Day  at  the  Theatre '. 

'  Mere  spite,  which  Our  Lord  knows  nothing  of/  said 
Auntie. 

The  scene-painter,  if  he  wished  to  get  into  Heaven,  had 
to  go  up  a  stair  which  he  had  painted  himself,  but  which 
no  man  could  walk  up.  That  was  only  a  sin  against 
perspective,  however.  AH  the  plants  and  buildings,  which 
the  stage-carpenter  had  with  great  trouble  placed  in  countries 
to  which  they  did  not  belong,  the  poor  man  had  to  move 
to  their  right  places,  and  that  before  cock-crow,  if  he 
wished  to  get  into  Heaven.  Mr.  Fab  had  better  sr  j  that 
he  himself  got  in  there ;  and  what  he  now  told  about  the 
actors,  both  in  comedy  and  tragedy,  in  song  and  in  dance, 
was  the  worst  of  all.  He  did  not  deserve  to  get  into  the 
flies  ;  Auntie  would  not  repeat  his  words.  He  had  said 
that  the  whole  account  was  written  down,  and  would  be 
printed  after  he  was  dead  and  gone — not  before  ;  he  did 
not  want  to  be  skinned  alive. 

Auntie  had  only  once  been  in  anguish  and  terror  in  her 
temple  of  happiness,  the  theatre.  It  was  one  winter's 
day,  one  of  the  days  when  we  have  two  hours'  daylight 
and  that  only  grey.  It  was  cold  and  snowy,  but  Aimtie 
must  go  to  the  theatre.  They  were  playing  '  Herman  von 
Unna,'  besides  a  little  opera  and  a  great  ballet,  a  prologue 
and  an  epilogue  ;  it  would  last  right  into  the  night.  Auntie 
must  go  there  ;  her  lodger  had  lent  her  a  pair  of  sledging- 
boots  with  fur  both  outside  and  inside  ;  they  came  high 
up  on  the  legs. 

She  came  into  the  theatre,  and  into  her  box  ;  the  boots 
were  warm,  so  she  kept  them  on.  All  at  once  a  cry  of 
'  Fire '  was  raised.  Smoke  came  from  one  of  the  wings, 
smoke  came  from  the  flies ;  there  was  a  frightful  commotion ; 
people  rushed  out ;  Auntie  was  the  last  in  the  box — 
'  the  second  tier  to  the  left — ^the  decorations  look  best 
from  there,'  she  said,  'they  are  placed  always  to  look 
most  beautiful  from  the  royal  side  ' — ^Auntie  wished  to  get 
out,  but  those  in  front  of  her,  had  thoughtlessly  slammed 
the  door  in  their  terror.  There  sat  Auntie  ;  she  could  not 
get  out,  nor  in  either,  that  is  to  say  into  the  next  box,  the 
partition  was  too  high.    She  shouted,  no  one  heard  ;  she 
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looked  down  into  the  tier  underneath,  it  was  empty,  it  was 
low,  and  it  was  near.  Auntie,  in  her  fear,  felt  herself  so 
young  and  active  ;  she  would  jump  down  ;  she  got  one 
leg  over  the  balustrade  and  the  other  off  the  bench.  There 
she  sat  astride,  beautifully  draped  with  her  flowered  skirt, 
with  one  long  leg  dangling  out,  a  leg  with  a  monster 
sledging-boot.  Tha  was  a  sight  to  see  !  and  when  it  was 
seen,  Auntie  was  also  heard,  and  saved  from  burning,  for 
the  theatre  was  not  burnt  after  all. 

That  was  the  most  memorable  evening  of  her  life,  she 
said,  and  she  was  glad  that  she  had  not  been  able  to  see 
herself  ;  for  then  she  would  have  died  of  shame. 

Her  benefactor,  Mr.  Sivertson,  came  cons+^antly  to  her 
every  Sunday,  but  it  was  a  long  time  from  Sunday  to 
Sunday.  Latterly,  therefore,  in  the  middle  of  the  week 
she  had  a  little  child  for  '  the  leavings  ',  that  is  to  say,  to 
enjoy  what  had  been  left  over  from  dinner-time.  This  was 
a  little  child  from  the  ballet,  who  was  in  need  of  food.  The 
little  one  appeared  on  the  stage  both  as  a  page  and  a  fairy ; 
her  hardest  part  was  that  of  hind-legs  /or  the  lion  in  '  The 
Enchanted  Whistle ',  but  she  grew  to  be  fore-legs  in  the 
lion.  She  only  got  a  shilling  for  this,  wherecs  for  the  back- 
legs  she  got  two  ;  but  there  she  had  to  go  about  stooping, 
and  missed  the  fresh  air.  It  was  very  interesting  to  know 
all  this.  Auntie  thought. 

She  had  deserved  to  live  as  long  as  the  theatre  lasted, 
but  she  was  not  able  to  do  that ;  she  did  not  die  there 
either,  but  respectably  and  quietly  in  her  own  bed.  Her 
last  words  were  full  of  meaning ;  she  asked,  '  What  are 
they  playing  to-morrow  ?  * 

She  left  behind  her  about  five  hundred  rix-dollars :  we 
infer  that  from  the  interest,  which  is  twenty  rix-dollars. 
Auntie  had  assigned  these  as  a  legacy  for  a  worthy  old 
maid  without  relatives  ;  they  should  be  applied  yearly  to 
pay  for  a  seat  in  the  second  tier,  left  side,  and  on  Saturdays, 
for  then  they  gave  the  best  pieces.  There  was  only  one 
condition  for  the  person  who  profited  by  the  legacy  ;  every 
Saturday  in  the  theatre,  she  must  think  of  Auntie,  who 
lay  in  her  grave. 

That  was  Auntie's  religion. 
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Thb  well  was  deep,  and  so  the  rope  was  long;  the 
windlass  had  barely  room  to  turn,  when  one  came  to  lift 
the  bucket  full  of  water  over  the  edge  of  the  well.  The  sun 
could  never  get  down  to  reflect  itself  in  the  water,  however 
clear  it  was  ;  but  so  far  as  it  managed  to  shine  down,  green 
plants  grew  between  the  stones. 

A  family  of  the  toad-race  lived  there.  They  were 
immigrants,  who  had  really  come  down  there  head-fore- 
most with  the  old  mother-toad,  who  still  lived.  The 
green  frogs,  who  swarm  in  the  water,  and  had  been  there 
much  earlier,  acknowledged  relationship  and  called  them 
♦  the  well-guests  '.  These  quite  intended  to  remain  there ; 
they  lived  very  comfortably  jn  the  dry  land,  as  they  called 

the  wet  stones.  „  ,    ,    j  i.        •     i.u-. 

The  mother-frog  had  once  travelled,  had  been  in  tne 
bucket  when  it  went  up,  but  the  light  became  too  strong 
for  her,  and  she  got  a  pain  in  her  eyes ;  luckily  she  got 
out  of  the  bucket.  She  fell  with  a  frightful  splash  mto  the 
water,  and  lay  three  days  afterwards  with  a  pam  in  her 
back.  She  could  not  tell  very  much  about  the  world  up 
above,  but  she  knew,  and  they  all  knew,  that  the  well  was 
not  the  whole  world.  Mother  Toad  should  have  been  able 
to  tell  one  or  two  things,  but  she  never  answered  when  she 
was  asked,  and  so  one  did  not  ask. 

'  Thick  and  ugly,  horrid  and  fat  she  is  ! '  said  the  young 
green  frogs.    '  Her  children  will  be  just  as  ugly  ! ' 

'  That  may  be  so,'  said  Mother  Toad,  *  but  one  of  them 
has  a  jewel  in  its  head,  or  I  have  it  myself  ! ' 

And  the  green  frogs  heard,  and  they  stared  ;  and  as 
they  didn't  like  it,  they  made  faces,  and  went  to  the  bottom. 
But  the  young  toads  stretched  their  hind  legs  with  sheer 
pride ;  each  of  them  believed  that  he  had  the  jewel,  and 
so  they  sat  and  kept  their  heads  very  still,  but  finally 
they  asked  what  they  were  so  proud  of,  and  what  a  jewel 

really  was.  ,         .       ,      . ,  «  .v. 

*  It  is  something  so  splendid  and  precious,  said  Mother 
Toad,  '  that  I  cannot  describe  it !    it  is  something  that 
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one  goes  about  with  for  one's  own  pleasure,  and  which  the 
others  go  about  and  fret  over.  But  don't  ask,  I  won't 
answer ! ' 

'  Well,  I  have  not  got  the  jewel,'  said  the  smallest  toad; 
it  was  just  as  ugly  as  it  could  be.    '  Why  should  I  have 


such  a  grand  thing  ?  And  if  it  vexes  others,  it  cannot 
give  me  pleasure  !  No,  I  only  wish  that  I  might  come  up 
to  the  edge  of  the  well  some  time  to  look  out.  It  must 
be  charming  there  ! ' 

'  Better  remain  where  you  are  ! '  said  the  old  one.  '  You 
know  what  you  are  doing  then.  Take  care  of  the  bucket, 
it 'may  squash  you  ;  and  if  you  get  safely  into  it,  you  may 
fall  out ;  not  all  fall  so  luckily  as  I  did,  and  keep  their 
limbs  and  eggs  whole,' 
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*  Quack !  *  said  the  little  one,  and  it  was  just  as  when 
we  mortals  say  * ._ *ack  ! '  .^,.11 

It  had  such  a  desire  to  get  up  to  the  edge  of  the  well 
and  look  out ;  it  felt  such  a  longing  after  the  green  things 
up  there  ;  and  when  next  morning  the  bucket,  filled  with 
water,  was  being  drawn  up,  and  accidentally  stopped  for 
a  moment  just  by  the  stone,  on  which  the  toad  sat,  the 
little  creature  quivered  and  sprang  into  the  full  bucket, 
and  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  which  then  came 
up  and  was  emptied  out.  .       «  t 

*  Ugh,  confound  it  I '  said  the  man,  who  saw  it.  It 
is  the  ugliest  thing  I  have  seen,'  and  he  made  a  kick  with 
his  wooden  shoe  at  the  toad,  which  came  near  to  being 
crippled,  but  escaped  by  getting  in  amongst  the  high 
stinging-nettles.  It  saw  stalk  by  ^talk,  and  it  looked 
upwante  too.  The  sun  shone  on  tae  leaves,  they  were 
quite  transparent ;  it  was  for  it,  as  it  is  for  us  when  we 
come  all  at  once  into  a  great  wood,  where  the  sun  shines 
through  the  leaves  and  branches. 

*  It  is  much  lovelier  here  than  down  in  the  well !  One 
could  wish  to  stay  here  all  one's  life  ! '  said  the  little 
toad.  It  lay  there  one  hour,  it  lay  there  two  !  '  Now, 
I  wonder  what  can  be  outside  ?  As  I  have  come  so  far, 
I  may  as  well  go  farther ! '  And  it  crawled  as  fast  as  it 
could,  and  came  out  on  to  the  road,  where  the  sun  shone 
on  it,  and  the  dust  powdered  it  whibt  it  marehed  across 
the  high  road.  ,    .  t 

'  Heie  «ne  is  really  on  dry  land,'  said  the  toad ;  I  am 
getting  almost  too  much  of  a  good  thing  ;  it  tickles  right 

into  me ! ' 

Now  it  came  to  the  ditch  ;  the  forget-me-nots  grew 
here  and  the  meadow-sweet ;  there  was  a  hedge  close  by, 
with  hawthorn  and  elder  bushes  ;  and  the  white-flowered 
convolvulus  climbed  over  it.  Here  were  colours  to  be 
seen ;  and  yonder  flew  a  butterfly ;  the  toad  thought  it  was 
a  flower  which  had  broken  loose,  the  better  to  look  about 
the  world ;  it  was  such  a  natural  thing  to  do. 

'  If  one  could  only  get  along  like  that,'  said  the  toad. 
*Ah!  ah!  how  delightful ! ' 

It  stayed  in  the  ditch  for  eight  days  and  nights,  and 
had  no  want  of  food.    The  ninth  day  it  thought,  '  Farther 
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on  now  !  * — but  what  more  beautiful  could  be  found  ? 
Perhape  a  little  toad,  or  some  gxeen  frogs.  During  the 
past  night,  it  had  sounded  in  the  wind  as  if  there  were 
cousins  in  the  neighbourhood.  '  It  is  lovely  to  live  !  to 
come  up  out  of  the  well ;  to  lie  among  stinging-nettles ; 
to  crawl  along  a  dusty  road,  and  to  rest  in  the  wet  ditch  1 
but  forward  still  t  let  us  find  frogs  or  a  little  toad ;  one 
cannot  do  without  that ;  Nature  is  not  enough  for  one  ! ' 
And  so  it  set  out  again  on  its  wanderings.  It  came  into  the 
field,  to  a  big  pond  with  sedges  round  it,  and  it  made  its 
way  into  these. 

'  It  is  too  wet  for  you  here,  isn't  it  ?  '  said  the  frogs, 
*  but  you  are  very  welcome  ! — Are  you  a  he  or  a  she  1  It 
does  not  matter,  you  are  welcome  all  the  same.' 

And  so  it  was  invited  to  a  concert  in  the  evening,  a 
family  concert ;  great  enthusiasm  and  thin  voices, — we 
all  know  that  kind.  There  were  no  refreshments,  except 
free  drinks, — ^the  whole  pond  if  they  liked. 

'  Now  I  shall  travel  farther  ! '  said  the  little  toad.  It 
was  always  craving  after  something  better.  It  saw  the 
stars  twinkle,  so  big  and  so  clear ;  it  saw  the  new  moon 
shine,  it  saw  the  sun  rise,  higher  and  higher. 

'  I  am  still  in  the  well,  in  a  bigger  well ;  I  must  get 
higher  up  !  I  have  a  restlessness  and  a  longing.' 

And  when  the  moon  was  full  and  round,  the  poor 
creature  thought,  '  Can  that  be  the  bucket,  which  is  let 
down,  and  which  I  can  jump  into,  to  come  higher  up  !  or 
is  the  sun  the  big  bucket  ?  how  big  it  is,  and  how  beaming ; 
it  could  hold  all  of  us  together.  I  must  watch  for  my 
chance !  Oh,  what  a  brightness  there  is  in  my  head !  I  don't 
believe  the  jewel  can  shine  better !  but  I  haven't  got  it, 
and  I  don't  weep  for  it.  No  ;  higher  up  in  brightness  and 
gladness  !  I  have  an  assurance,  and  yet  a  fear — ^it  is  a  hard 
step  to  take  1  but  one  must  take  it !  forwards  !  right  out 
on  the  highway  ! ' 

And  it  stepped  out,  as  well  as  such  a  crawling  creature 
can,  and  then  it  was  on  the  highway  where  people  lived ; 
there  were  both  flower-gardens  and  kitchen-gardens.  It 
rested  beside  a  kitchen-garden. 

'How  many  different  beings  there  are,  which  I  have 
never  known !    and  how  big  and  blessed  the  world  is ! 
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But  one  must  also  look  about  in  it,  and  not  remain  sitting 
in  one  place,'  and  so  it  hopped  into  the  kitchen-garden. 
'  How  green  it  is  I  how  lovely  it  is  hove  ! ' 

•  I  know  that  well  enough ! '  said  the  caterpillar  on  the 
leaf.  '  My  leaf  is  the  biggest  one  here !  it  hides  half  the 
world,  but  I  can  do  without  that.' 

'  Cluck,  cluck,'  was  heard,  and  fowls  came  tripping  into 
the  garden.  The  foremost  hen  was  long-sighted  ;  she  saw 
the  caterpillar  on  the  curly  leaf,  and  pecked  at  it,  so  that 
it  fell  to  the  ground,  where  it  wriggled  and  twisted  itself. 
The  hen  looked  first  with  one  eye  and  then  with  the  other, 
for  it  did  not  know  what  was  to  be  the  end  of  this  wriggling. 

'  It  does  not  do  that  with  any  good  intent,'  thought  the 
hen,  and  lifted  its  head  to  peck  at  it.  The  toad  became 
so  frightened,  that  it  crawled  right  up  towards  the  hen. 

'  So  it  has  friends  to  help  it ! '  said  the  hen,  *  look  ao  that 
crawler  ! '  and  it  turned  away.  *  I  don't  care  a  bit  about 
the  little  green  mouthful :  it  only  tickles  one's  throat  I ' 
The  other  fowls  were  of  the  same  opinion,  and  so  they 

went  away. 

'  I  wriggled  myself  away  from  it !  *  said  the  caterpillar, 
•  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  presence  of  mind  ;  but  the 
hardest  task  remains,  to  get  back  on  to  my  cabbage  leaf. 
Where  is  it  ? ' 

And  the  little  toad  came  and  expressed  its  sympathy. 
It  was  glad  that  it  had  frightened  the  hens  with  its  ugliness. 

'  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  '  asked  the  caterpillar. 
'  I  wriggled  myself  away  from  them.  You  are  very  un- 
pleasant to  look  at !  May  I  be  allowed  to  occupy  my  own 
place  ?  Now  I  smell  cabbage  !  Now  I  am  close  to  my 
leai  !  There  is  nothing  60  nice  as  one's  own  !  But  I  must 
get  higher  up  ! ' 

'  Yes,  higher  up  ! '  said  the  little  toad,  '  higher  up !  it 
feels  as  I  do  !  but  it  is  not  in  a  good  humour  to-day  ;  that 
comes  from  the  fright.  We  all  wish  to  get  higher  up  t ' 
And  it  looked  up  as  high  as  it  could. 

The  stork  sat  in  his  nest  on  the  farmer's  roof  ;  he 
chattered,  and  the  mother-stork  chattered. 

*  How  high  up  they  live  !  *  thought  the  toad  ;  '  if  one 
could  only  get  up  there  ! ' 

In  the  farm-house  lived  two  young  students.    The  one 
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was  a  poet,  the  other  a  naturalist ;  the  one  sang  and  wrote 
in  gladness  about  all  that  Qod  had  made,  ana  as  it  was 
reftooted  in  his  heart ;  he  sans  it  out,  short,  clear,  and  rich 
in  melodious  verse.  The  ouier  took  hold  of  the  thing 
itself ;  aye,  split  it  up,  if  necessary.  He  took  our  Lord's 
creation  as  a  vast  sum  in  arithmetic,  subtracted,  multiplied, 
wanted  to  know  it  out  and  in  and  to  talk  with  understand  • 
ing  about  it ;  and  it  was  perfect  understanding,  and  he 
talked  in  gladness  and  with  wisdom  about  it.  They  were 
good,  happy  fellows,  both  of  them. 

'  There  sits  a  good  specimen  of  a  toad,'  said  the  naturalist. 
'  I  must  have  it  in  spirit.' 

*  You  have  two  others  already,'  said  the  poet ;  '  let  it 
sit  in  peace,  and  enjoy  itself  ! ' 

'  But  it  is  so  beautifully  ugly,'  said  the  other. 

'  Yes,  if  we  could  find  the  jewel  in  its  head  !  '  said  the 
poet,  '  I  myself  would  help  to  split  it  up.' 

'  The  jewel ! '  said  the  other  ;  *  you  are  good  at  natural 
history ! ' 

'  But  ia  there  not  something  v^ry  beautiful  in  the 
common  belief  that  the  toad,  the  very  ugliest  of  animals, 
often  carries  hiddca  in  its  head  the  most  precious  jewel  i 
Is  it  not  the  same  with  men  ?  What  a  jewel  had  not 
Aesop,  and  Socrates !  * — ^The  toad  heard  no  more,  and  it 
did  not  understand  the  half  of  it.  The  two  friends  went  on, 
and  it  escaped  being  put  in  spirit. 

'  They  also  talked  about  the  jewel ! '  suA  the  toad.  *  It 
is  a  good  thing  that  I  have  not  got  it ;  otherwise  I  should 
have  got  into  trouble.' 

There  was  a  chattering  on  the  farmer's  roof ;  the  father- 
stork  was  delivering  a  lecture  to  his  family,  and  they  looked 
down  askance  at  the  two  young  men  in  the  kitchei  garden. 

*  Man  is  the  most  conceited  creature  !  '  said  the  stork. 
'  Listen  how  they  chatter  !  and  yet  they  can't  give  a  single 
decent  croak.  They  are  vain  of  their  oratorical  powers 
and  their  language  !  And  it  is  a  rare  language  !  It  becomes 
unintelligible  every  day's  journey  that  we  do.  The  one 
doesn't  understand  the  other.  Our  language  we  can  talk 
over  the  whole  world,  both  in  Denmark  and  in  Egypt. 
And  men  can't  fly  at  all !  they  fly  along  by  means  of  an 
invention  which  they  call  a  railway,  but  they  often  break 
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their  necks  with  that.  I  get  shivers  in  my  biU,  when 
I  think  of  it ;  the  world  can  exist  without  men.  We  can 
do  without  them.    Let  us  only  keep  frogs  and  rain-worms  ! 

'  That  was  a  grand  speech !  '  thought  the  little  toad. 
•  What  a  big  man  he  is,  and  how  high  he  sits,  higher  than 
I  have  ever  seen  any  one  before  !  and  how  he  can  swim  ! 
it  exclaimed,  when  the  stork  with  outspread  wings  flew 

through  the  air.  j  ^  u    u    ^ 

And  the  mother-stork  spoke  m  the  nest,  and  told  about 
the  land  of  Egypt,  about  the  water  of  the  Nile,  and  about 
all  the  splendid  mud  which  was  in  foreign  lands ;  it  sounded 
quite  new  and  charming  to  the  little  toad. 

•  I  must  go  to  Egypt,'  it  said,  '  if  only  the  stork  would 
take  me  with  it ;  or  one  of  the  young  ones.  I  would  do 
it  a  service  in  return  on  its  wedding-day.  Yes  I  am  sure 
I  .hall  get  to  Egypt,  for  I  am  so  lucky.  All  the  longing 
and  desire  which  I  have  is  much  better  than  having  a  jewel 

in  one's  head.'  ,  ,       .  j 

And  it  just  had  the  jewel;  the  eternal  longing  and 
desire,  upwards,  always  upwards  !  it  shone  within  it, 
shone  in  gladness  and  beamed  with  desire. 

At  that  moment  came  the  stork ;  it  had  seen  the  toad 
in  the  grass,  and  he  swooped  down,  and  took  hold  of  the 
little  creature,  not  altogether  gently.  The  bill  pinched, 
the  wind  whistled ;  it  was  not  pleasant,  but  upwards  it 
went— up  to  Egypt,  it  knew ;  and  so  its  eyes  shone,  as  if 
a  spark  flew  out  of  them.    '  Quack  !  ack  ! ' 

The  body  was  dead,  the  toad  was  killed.  But  the  spark 
from  his  eyes,  what  became  of  it  ? 

The  sunbeam  took  it,  the  sunbeam  bore  the  jewel  from 
the  head  of  the  toad.    Whither? 

You  must  not  ask  the  naturalist,  rather  ask  the  poet ; 
he  will  tell  it  you  as  a  story  ;  and  the  caterpillar  is  in  it, 
and  the  storV-family  is  in  it.  Think !  the  caterpillar  is 
transformed,  nd  becomes  a  lovely  butterfly  !  The  stork- 
family  flies  over  mountains  and  seas,  to  distant  Africa, 
and  yet  finds  the  shortest  way  home  again  to  Denmark, 
to  the  same  place,  the  same  roof  1  Yes,  it  is  really  almost 
too  like  a  fairy  tale,  and  yet  it  is  true  !  You  may  qmte 
well  ask  the  naturalist  about  it ;  he  must  admit  it,  and 
you  yourself  know  it  too,  for  you  have  seen  it. 
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But  the  jewel  in  the  head  of  the  toad  ? 

Look  for  it  in  the  sun,  see  it  there  if  you  can.  The 
splendour  there  is  too  strong.  We  have  not  yet  got  the 
eyes  to  look  into  all  the  glories  which  God  has  created,  but 
some  day  we  shall  get  them,  and  that  will  be  the  loveliest 
story,  for  we  shall  be  in  it  ourselves  1 


GODFATHER'S  PICTURE-BOOK 

Godfather  could  tell  stories,  ever  so  many  and  ever  so 
lona ;  he  could  cut  out  paper  figures  and  draw  pictures, 
and  when  it  came  near  Christmas,  he  would  bring  out 
a  copy-book,  with  clean  white  pages  ;  on  this  he  pasted 
pictures,  taken  out  of  books  and  newspapers  ;  if  he  had 
not  enough  for  the  story  he  wished  to  tell,  he  drew  them 
himself.  When  I  was  little,  I  got  several  such  picture- 
books,  but  the  loveliest  of  them  all  was  the  one  from 
'the  memorable  year  when  Copenhagen  got  gas  in  place  of 
the  old  oil-lamps  ',  and  that  was  set  down  on  the  first  page. 

'  Great  care  must  be  taken  of  this  book,'  said  Father  and 
Mother  ;  '  it  must  only  be  brought  out  on  grand  occasions.' 

Yet  Godfather  had  written  on  the  cover  : 

Though  the  book  be  torn,  it  is  hardly  a  crime ; 
Other  young  friends  have  done  worse  in  their  time. 

Most  delightful  it  was  when  Godfather  himself  showed 
the  book,  read  the  verses  and  the  other  inscriptions,  and 
told  so  many  things  besides  ;  then  the  story  became  a 
real  story. 

On  the  first  page  there  was  a  picture  cut  out  of  '  The 
Flying  Post ',  in  which  one  saw  Copenhagen  with  its  Round 
Tower,  and  Our  Lady's  Church;  to  the  left  of  this  was 
pasted  an  old  lantern,  on  which  was  written  '  Train-oil ', 
to  the  right  was  a  chandelier— on  it  was  written  *  Gas '. 
'See,  that  is  the  placard,'  said  Godfather;  'that  is  the 
prologue  to  the  story  you  are  going  to  hear.  It  could 
also  be  given  as  a  whole  play,  if  one  could  have  acted  it : 
"  Train-oil  and  Gas,  or  the  Life  and  Doings  of  Copenhagen." 
That  is  a  very  good  title  !  At  the  foot  of  the  page  there  is 
still  another  little  picture  ;  it  is  not  so  easy  to  understand, 
so  I  shall  explain  it.    That  is  a  Death-horse.    He  ought 
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to  have  come  only  at  the  end  of  the  book,  but  he  has  ran 
on  ahead  to  say,  that  neither  the  beginning,  the  middle, 
nor  the  end  is  any  good  ;  he  could  have  done  »t^*tjr 
himself— if  he  could  have  done  it  at  all.  The  Death- 
horse,  I  must  tell  you,  stands  during  the  day  tethered 
to  the  newspaper ;  but  in  the  evening  he  slips  out  and 
posts  himself  outside  the  poet's  door  and  neighs,  so  that 
the  man  inside  may  die  instantly ;  but  he  does  not  die  if 
there  is  any  real  life  in  him.  The  Death-horse  is  nearly 
always  a  poor  creature  who  cannot  understand  hinwelf , 
and  cannot  get  a  livelihood  ;  he  must  get  air  and  food  by 
going  about  and  neighing.  I  am  convinced  that  he  ttiinks 
nothing  of  Godfather's  picture-book,  but  for  all  that  it 
may  well  be  worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on. 

*  Now,  that  is  the  first  page  of  the  book ;  that  is  the 
placard. 

'  It  was  just  the  last  evening  on  which  the  old  oil-lamps 
were  lighted  ;  the  town  had  got  gas,  and  it  shone  so  that 
the  old  lamps  seemed  to  be  quite  lost  in  it. 

*  I  was  in  the  street  myself  that  evening,'  said  Godfather. 
•  The  people  walked  up  and  down  to  look  at  the  old  and 
the  new  lighting.  There  were  many  people,  and  twice  as 
many  legs  as  heads.  The  watchmen  stood  about  gloomily ; 
they  did  not  know  when  they  might  be  dismissed,  hke  the 
lamps ;  these  themselves  thought  so  far  back— they  dared 
not  think  forward.  They  remembered  so  much  from  the 
quiet  evenings  and  the  dark  nights.  I  leaned  up  against 
a  lamp-post,'  said  Godfather ;  '  there  was  a  sputtering  in 
the  oil  and  the  wick ;  I  could  hear  what  the  lamp  said,  and 
you  shall  also  hear  it.  ,     i  «< 

'  "  We  have  done  what  we  could,"  said  the  lamp,  we 
have  been  sufficient  for  our  time,  have  lighted  up  for  joy 
and  for  sorrow  ;  we  have  lived  through  many  remarkable 
things  ;  we  have,  so  to  speak,  been  the  night-eyes  of 
Copenhagen.  Let  new  lights  now  take  our  place  and 
undertake  our  office  ;  but  how  many  years  they  may  shine, 
and  what  they  may  light  up,  remains  to  be  seen  !  They 
certainly  shine  a  little  stronger  than  we  old  ones,  but  that 
is  nothing,  when  one  is  made  like  a  gas-chandelier,  and  has 
such  connexions,  as  they  have,  the  one  pours  into  the 
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other  !  TTiey  have  pipes  in  all  diiections  and  can  get  new 
strength  in  the  town  and  outside  of  the  town !  But  each 
one  of  us  oil-lamps  shines  by  what  he  has  in  himself  and 
not  by  family  relationship.  We  and  our  forefathers  have 
shone  for  Copenhagen  from  immeasurably  ancient  times, 
far  far  back.  But  as  this  is  now  the  last  evening  that  we 
stand  and  shine  in  the  second  rank,  so  to  speak,  here  in 
the  street  along  with  you,  ye  shining  comrades,  we  will  not 
sulk  and  be  envious  ;  no,  far  from  it,  we  will  be  glad  and 
good-natured.  We  are  the  old  sentinels,  who  are  relieved 
by  new-fashioned  guards  in  better  uniforms  than  ours. 
We  will  tell  you  what  our  family,  right  up  to  the  great- 
great-great-grandmother  lantern,  has  seen  and  experienced 
— ^the  whole  of  Copenhagen's  history.  May  you  and  your 
successors,  right  down  to  the  last  gas-chandelier,  experience 
and  be  able  to  tell  as  remarkable  things  as  we,  wnon  one 
day  you  get  your  discharge  !  and  you  will  get  it,  you  may 
be  prepared  for  that.  Men  are  sure  to  find  a  stronger 
light  than  gas.  I  have  heard  a  student  say  that  it  is 
hinted  that  they  will  yet  bum  sea-water !  "  The  wick 
sputtered  when  the  lamp  said  these  words  ;  just  as  if  it 
had  water  in  it  already.' 

Godfather  listened  closely,  thought  it  over  and  considered 
that  it  was  an  excellent  idea  of  the  old  lantern,  on  this 
evening  of  transition  from  oil  to  gas,  to  recount  and 
display  the  whole  of  the  history  of  Copenhagen.  '  A  good 
idea  must  not  be  let  slip,'  said  Godfather ;  '  I  seized  it 
directly,  went  home  and  made  this  picture-book  for  you, 
it  goes  still  farther  back  in  time  than  the  lamps  could  go. 

*  Here  is  the  book  ;  here  is  the  history  : 


ft 


it  begins  with  pitch-darkness,  a  coal-black  page — that  is 
the  Dark  Ages. 

'  Now  we  shall  turn  the  page  ! '  said  Godfather.  *  Do 
you  see  the  pictures  1  Only  the  wild  sea  and  the  blustering 
north-east  wind  ;  it  is  driving  heavy  ice-floes  along  ;  there 
is  no  one  out  to  sail  on  them  except  great  stone-blocks, 
which  rolled  down  on  to  the  ice  from  the  mountains  of 
Norway.  The  north  wind  blows  the  ice  away  ;  he  means 
to  show  the  German  mountains  what  boulders  are  found 
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up  in  the  north.  The  ice-fleet  is  already  down  in  the 
Sound,  off  the  coast  of  Zealand,  where  Copenhagen  now 
lies  ;  but  there  was  no  Copenhagen  at  that  time.  There 
were  great  sand-banks  under  the  water,  against  one  of 
these  the  ice-floes  with  the  big  boulders  struck  ;  the  whole 
of  the  ice-fleet  stuck  fast,  the  north-east  wind  could  not 
float  them  again,  and  so  he  grew  as  mad  as  he  could  be, 
and  pronounced  a  curse  upon  the  sand-bank,  "  the  thieves' 
ground,"  as  he  called  it ;  and  he  swore  that  if  it  ever 
lifted  itself  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  thieves  and 
robbers  should  come  there,  gallows  and  wheel  should  be 
raised  on  it. 

'  But  whilst  he  cursed  and  swore  in  this  manner,  the  sun 
broke  forth,  and  in  its  beams  there  swayed  and  swung 
bright  and  gentle  spirits,  c  "dren  of  light ;  they  danced 
along  over  the  chilling  ice-floes,  and  melted  them,  and  the 
great  boulders  sank  down  to  the  sandy  bottom. 

' "  Sun-vermin !  "  said  the  north  wind,  "  is  that  comrade- 
ship and  kinship  ?  I  shall  remember  and  revenge  that. 
Now  I  pronounce  a  curse  !  " 

* "  We  pronounce  a  blessing !  "  sang  the  children  of  light. 
"  The  sand-bank  shall  rise  and  we  will  protect  it !  Truth 
and  goodness  and  beauty  shall  dwell  there  1  " 

'  "  Stuff  and  nonsense  1  "  said  the  north-east  wind. 

*  Of  all  this  the  lantern  had  nothing  to  tell,'  said  God- 
father, '  but  I  knew  it,  and  it  is  of  great  importance  for  the 
life  and  doings  of  Copenhagen. 

'  Now  we  shall  turn  the  page ! '  said  Godfather.  '  Years 
have  passed,  the  sand-bank  has  lifted  itself ;  a  sea-bird  has 
settled  on  the  biggest  stone,  which  jutted  out  of  the  water. 
You  can  see  it  in  the  picture.  Years  and  years  have  passed. 
The  sea  threw  up  dead  fish  on  the  sand.  The  tough  lyme- 
grass  sprang  up,  withered,  rotted,  and  enriched  the  ground ; 
then  came  several  different  kinds  of  grasses  and  plants ; 
the  bank  became  a  green  island.  The  Vikings  landed  there. 
There  was  le^el  ground  for  fighting,  and  good  anchorage 
beside  the  island  off  the  coast  of  Zealand. 

'  The  first  oil-lamp  was  kindled,  I  believe,  to  cook  fish 
over,  and  there  were  fish  in  plenty.  The  herrings  swam  in 
great  shoals  through  the  Sound ;  it  was  hard  to  push  a  boat 
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through  them  ;  they  flashed  in  the  water  as  if  there  was 
lightning  down  there,  they  shone  in  the  depths  like  the 
Northern  Lights.  The  Sound  had  wealth  of  fish,  and  so 
houses  were  built  on  the  coast  of  Zealand  ;  the  walls  were 
of  oak  and  the  roofs  of  bark  ;  there  were  trees  enough  for 
the  purpose.  Ships  came  into  the  harbour  ;  the  oil-lantern 
hung  from  the  swaying  ropes  ;  the  north-east  wind  blew 
and  sang—"  U-hu-u."  If  a  lantern  shone  on  the  island,  it 
was  a  thieves'  lantern.  Smugglers  and  thieves  exercised 
their  trade  on  "  Thieves'  Island  ". 

*  "  I  believe  that  all  the  evil  that  I  wished  will  grow," 
said  the  north-east  wind.  "  Soon  will  come  the  tree,  of 
which  I  can  shake  the  fruit." 

*  And  here  stands  the  tree,*  said  Godfather.  *  Do  you 
see  the  gallows  on  Thieves'  Island  ?  Robbers  and  murderers 
hang  there  in  iron  chains,  exactly  as  they  hung  at  that 
time.  The  wind  blew  so  that  the  long  skeletons  rattled,  but 
the  moon  shone  down  on  them  very  serenely,  as  it  now 
shines  on  a  rustic  dance.  The  sun  also  shone  down  serenely, 
crumbling  away  the  dangling  skeletons,  and  from  the 
sunbeams  the  children  of  light  aang  ;  "  We  know  it !  we 
know  it !  it  shall  yet  be  beautiful  here  in  the  time  to  come  ! 
Here  it  will  be  good  and  splendid  !  " 

'  "  Cackle  !  cackle  !  "  said  the  north-east  wind. 
'  Now  we  turn  over  the  page  ! '  said  Godfather. 

*  The  bells  were  ringing  in  the  town  of  Roskilde,  where 
Bishop  Absalon  lived  ;  he  could  both  read  his  Bible  and 
swing  his  sword  ;  he  had  power  and  will ;  the  busy  fisher- 
men at  the  ha^^  t  whose  town  was  growing  and  was  now 
a  markot-pla  bsalon  wi?hed  to  protect  these  from 
assault.  He  t  .kled  the  t  'lallowed  ground  with  holy 
water  ;  Thieves'  Island  got  a  mark  of  honour.  Masons 
and  carpenters  set  to  work  on  it  ;  a  building  grew  up  at 
the  Bishop's  command.  The  sunbeams  kissed  the  red  walls 
as  they  rose.    There  stood  Axel's  house  : 

The  castle  with  its  towers  high  in  air, 
Its  balconies  and  many  a  noble  stair. 

Boo!    hoo! 
The  north-east  wind  in  fury  blew. 
But  the  stronghold  stood  unyielding  all  the  same. 
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And  outside  it  stood  "  The  Haven",  the  merchants'  harbour: 

Mermaid's  bower  'mid  gleaming  lakes. 
Built  in  groves  of  green. 

'The  foreigners  came  there  and  bought  the  wealth  of 
fish,  built  booths  and  houses,  with  bladders  for  window- 
panes — glass  was  too  dear ;  then  came  warehouses  with 
gables  and  windlasses.  Look !  inside  the  shops  sit  the  old 
bachelors  ;  they  dare  not  marry  ;  they  trade  in  ginger 
and  pepper,  the  pepper-lads. 

'  The  north-east  wind  blows  through  the  streets  and 
lanes,  sends  the  dust  flying,  and  tears  a  thatched  roof  Off. 
Cows  and  pigs  walk  about  in  the  street-ditch. 

'  "  I  shall  cow  and  subdue  them,"  says  the  north-east 
wind ;  "  whistle  round  the  houses  and  round  Axel's  house  ! 
I  cannot  miss  it !  They  call  it  *  Gallows'  Castle  on  Thieves' 
Island '."  ' 

And  Godfather  showed  a  picture  of  it,  which  he  hindelf 
had  drawn.  On  the  walls  were  stake  after  stake,  and  on 
every  one  sat  the  head  of  a  captured  pirate,  and  showed 
the  teeth. 

'  That  really  happened,'  said  Godfather ;  *  and  it  is  worth 
knowing  about. 

*  Bishop  Absalon  was  in  his  bath-room,  and  heard  through 
the  thin  walls  the  arrival  of  a  ship  of  freebooters.  At  once 
he  sprang  out  of  the  bath  and  into  his  ship,  blew  his  horn, 
and  his  crew  came.  The  arrows  flew  into  the  backs  of 
the  robbers,  who  rowed  hard  to  get  away.  The  arrows 
fastened  themselves  in  their  hands,  and  there  was  no  time 
to  tear  them  out.  Bishop  Absalon  caught  every  living 
soul  and  cut  his  head  off,  and  every  head  was  set  up  on 
the  outer  wall  of  the  castle.  The  north-east  wind  blew 
with  swollen  cheeks-  -with  bad  weather  in  his  jaw,  as  the 
sailors  say. 

'  "  Here  I  will  stretch  myself  out,"  said  the  wind ;  "  here 
I  will  lie  down  and  look  at  the  whole  affair." 
'  It  rested  for  hours,  it  blew  for  days  ;  years  went  past. 

*  The  watchman  came  out  on  the  castle  tower ;  he 
looked  to  the  east,  to  the  west,  to  the  south,  and  the  north. 
There  you  have  it  in  the  picture,'  said  Godfather,  and 
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showed  it.    '  You  see  him  there,  but  what  he  saw  I  shall 
tell  you. 

•  From  Steileborg's  wall  there  is  open  water  right  out  to 
Koge  Bay,  and  broad  is  the  channel  over  to  Zealand's 
coast.  In  front  of  Serritslev  and  Solberg  commons,  where 
the  large  villages  lie,  grows  up  more  and  more  the  new 
town  with  gabled  timber  houses.  There  are  whole  streets 
for  shoemakers  and  tailors,  for  grocers  and  ale-sellers  ; 
there  is  a  market-place,  there  is  a  guild-hall,  and  close  by 
the  shore,  where  once  there  was  an  island,  stands  the 
splendid  Church  of  St.  Nicholas.  It  has  a  tower  and  a  spire, 
immensely  high  ;  how  it  reflects  itself  in  the  clear  water  ! 
Not  far  from  this  stands  the  Church  of  Our  Lady,  where 
masses  are  said  and  sung,  incense  gives  out  its  odour,  and 
wax-tapers  bum.  The  merchants'  haven  is  now  the 
Bishop's  town ;  the  Bishop  of  Roskilde  rules  and  reigns 
there. 

*  Bishop  Erlandsen  sits  in  Axel's  house.  There  is  cooking 
in  the  kitchen,  there  is  serving  of  ale  and  claret,  there  is 
the  sound  of  fiddles  and  kettledrums.  Candles  and  lamps 
bum,  the  castle  shines,  as  if  it  were  a  lantern  for  the  whole 
country  and  kingdom.  The  north-east  wind  blows  round 
the  tower  and  walls,  but  they  stand  firm  enough.  The 
north-east  wind  blows  round  the  westem  fortifications  of 
the  town— only  an  old  wooden  barricade,  but  it  holds  out 
well.  Outside  of  it  stands  Christopher  the  First,  the  King 
of  Denmark.  The  rebels  have  beaten  him  at  Skelskor  ; 
he  seeks  shelter  in  the  Bishop's  town. 

'  The  wind  whistles,  and  says  like  the  Bishop,  "  Keep 
outside  !  keep  outside  !    The  gate  is  shut  for  thee  !  " 

'  It  is  a  time  of  trouble  :  these  are  dismal  days  ;  every 
man  will  have  his  own  way.  The  Holstein  banner  waves 
from  the  castle  tower.  There  is  want  and  woe  ;  it  is  the 
night  of  anguish.  Strife  is  in  the  land,  and  the  Black  Death ; 
pitch-dark  night— but  then  came  Waldemar.  The  Bishop's 
town  is  now  the  King's  town ;  it  has  gabled  houses  and 
narrow  streets  ;  it  has  watchmen,  and  a  town-hall ;  it  has 
a  fixed  gallows  by  the  west-port.  None  but  townsmen  can 
be  hapged  on  it :  one  must  be  a  citizen  to  be  able  to  dangle 
there,  to  come  up  so  high  as  to  see  Koge  and  the  hens  of 
Koge. 
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*  "That  18  a  lovely  gallows,"  say^i  the  north-east  wind  ; 
"  the  beautiful  grows ! "  and  so  it  whistled  and  blew.  From 
Germany  blew  trouble  and  want, 

•The  Hansa  merchants  came,*  said  Godfather;  'they 
cane  from  warehouse  and  counter,  the  rich  traders  from 
Rostock,  Liibeck,  and  Bremen  ;  they  wanted  to  snatch  up 
more  than  the  golden  goose  from  Waldemar's  Tower ;  they 
had  more  power  in  the  town  of  the  Danish  King  than  the 
Danish  King  himself ;  they  came  with  armed  ships,  and  no 
one  was  prepared.  King  Eric  had  no  mind  either  to  fight 
with  his  German  kinsfolk;  they  were  so  many  and  so 
strong.  So  King  Eric  and  all  his  courtiers  hurried  out  at 
the  west-port  to  the  town  of  Soro,  to  the  quiet  lake  and  the 
green  woods,  to  the  song  of  love  and  the  goblet's  clang. 

'But  one  remained  behind  in  Copenhagen,  a  kingly 
heart,  a  kingly  mind.  Do  you  see  the  picture  here,  the 
young  woman,  so  fine  and  tender,  with  sea-blue  eyes  and 
fiaxen  hair  ?  it  is  Denmark's  Queen,  Philippa,  the  English 
Princess.  She  stayed  in  the  distracted  city,  where  in  the 
narrow  lanes  and  streets  with  the  steep  stairs,  sheds,  and 
lath-and-plaster  shops,  townspeople  swarmed  and  knew 
not  what  to  do.  She  has  the  heart  and  courage  of  a  man. 
She  summons  burghers  and  peasants,  inspires  and  en- 
courages them.  They  rig  the  ships  and  garrison  the  block- 
houses ;  they  bang  away  with  the  carbines  ;  there  is  fire 
and  smoke,  there  is  lightness  of  heart ;  our  Lord  will  not 
give  up  Denmark  !  and  the  sun  shines  into  all  hearts,  it 
beams  out  of  all  eyes  in  the  gladness  of  victory.  Blessed 
be  Philippa  !  and  blessed  she  is  in  the  hut  and  in  the 
house,  and  in  the  castle  of  the  King,  where  she  looks  after 
the  wounded  and  the  sick.  I  have  cut  a  wreath  and  put 
it  roiuid  the  picture  here,'  said  Godfather.  '  Blessed  be 
Queen  Philippa  ! ' 

•  Now  we  spring  years  forward ! '  said  Godfather,  '  and 
Copenhagen  springs  with  us.  King  Christian  the  First  has 
been  in  Rome,  has  been  blessed  by  the  Pope,  and  greeted 
with  honour  and  homage  on  the  long  journey.  He  is 
building  here  a  hall  of  red  brick ;  learning  shall  grow  there, 
and  display  itself  in  Latin.  The  poor  man's  children  from 
the  plough  or  workshop  can  come  there  too,  can  live  upon 
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alms,  can  attain  to  the  long  black  gown  and  sing  before 
the  citizens'  doors. 

•  Close  to  the  hall  of  learning,  where  all  is  in  Latin,  lies 
a  little  house  ;  in  it  Danish  nues,  both  in  language  and  in 
customs.  There  is  ale -porridge  for  breakfast,  and  dinner  is 
at  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  The  sun  shines  in  through 
the  small  panes  on  cupboards  and  bookcases  ;  in  the 
latter  lie  written  treasures,  Master  Mikkel's  "  Rosary  "  and 
"  Godly  Comedies  ",  Henrik  Harpestreng's  "  Leech-book  '*, 
and  Denmark's  "  Rhyming  Chronicle  "  by  Brother  Niels  of 
Soro.  "  Every  man  of  breeding  ought  to  know  these,"  says 
the  master  of  the  house,  and  he  is  the  man  to  make  them 
known.  He  is  Denmark's  first  printer,  the  Dutchman, 
Gotfred  van  Gehmen.  He  practises  the  blessed  black  art 
of  book-printing. 

'  And  books  con^e  into  the  King's  castle,  and  into  the 
houses  of  the  burghers.  Proverbs  and  songs  get  eternal 
life.  Things  which  men  dare  not  say  in  sorrow  and  pleasure 
are  sung  by  the  Bird  of  Popular  Song,  darkly  and  yet 
clearly  ;  it  flies  so  free,  it  flies  so  wide,  through  the  common 
sitting-room,  through  the  knightly  castle  ;  it  sits  like  a 
falcon  on  the  hand  of  the  nobie  lady  and  twitters;  it 
steals  in  like  a  little  mouse,  and  squeaks  in  the  dungeon 
to  the  enslaved  peasant. 

'  "  It  is  all  mere  words !  "  says  the  sharp  north-east  wind. 

* "  It  is  spring-time !  "  say  the  sunbeams.  "  See  how  the 
green  buds  are  peeping  !  " 

'  Now  we  will  go  forward  in  our  picture-book  !  '  said 
Godfather. 

'How  Copenhagen  glitters!  There  are  tournaments 
and  sports  ;  there  are  splendid  processions  ;  look  at  the 
gallant  knights  in  armour,  at  the  noble  ladies  in  silk  and 
gold  !  King  Hans  is  giving  his  daughter  Elizabeth  to  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg ;  how  young  she  is,  and  how  happy ! 
she  treads  on  velvet ;  there  is  a  future  in  her  thoughts, 
a  life  of  household  happiness.  Close  beside  her  stands 
her  royal  brother,  Prince  Christian,  with  the  melancholy 
eyes  and  the  hot,  surging  blood.  He  is  dear  to  the  towns- 
folk ;  he  knows  their  burdens  ;  he  has  the  poor  man's 
future  in  his  thoughts.    God  alone  decides  our  fortunes  ! 
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•  Now  we  will  go  on  with  the  picture-book,'  said  God- 
father. '  Sharp  blows  the  wind,  and  sings  about  the  sharp 
sword,  about  the  heavy  time  of  unrest. 

'  It  is  an  icy-cold  day  in  the  middle  of  Apnl.  Why  is  the 
crowd  thronging  outside  the  castle,  and  in  front  of  the 
old  tolbooth,  where  the  King's  ship  lies  with  its  sails  and 
flags  ?  There  are  people  in  the  windows  and  on  the  roofs. 
There  is  sorrow  and  affliction,  expectancy,  and  anxiety. 
They  look  towards  the  castle,  where  formerly  there  were 
torch-dances  in  the  gilded  halls,  now  so  still  and  empty ; 
they  look  at  the  window-balcony,  from  which  King  Christian 
so  often  looked  out  over  the  drawbridge,  and  along  the 
nan-ow  street,  to  his  Dovelet,  the  little  Dutch  girl  he 
brought  from  the  town  of  Bergen.  The  shutters  are  closed, 
the  crowd  looks  towards  the  castle  ;  now  the  gate  is 
opening,  the  drawbridge  is  being  lot  down.  King  Christian 
comes  with  his  faithful  wife  Elizabeth  ;  she  will  not  forsake 
her  royal  lord,  now  when  he  is  so  hard  beset. 

'  There  was  fire  in  his  blood,  there  was  fire  in  his  thoughts ; 
he  wished  to  break  with  the  olden  times,  to  break  the 
peasants'  yoke,  to  be  good  to  the  burghers,  to  cut  the 
wings  of  "  the  greedy  hawks  "  ;  but  they  were  too  many  for 
him.  He  departs  from  his  country  and  kingdom,  to  wm 
friends  anJ  kinsfolk  for  himself  abroad.  His  wife  and 
faithful  men  go  with  him  ;   every  evr  is  wet  now  in  the 

hour  i.f  parting.  •    ^  u- 

'  Voices  blend  themselves  in  the  song  of  time,  against  him 

and  for  him ;    a  threefold  choir.    Hear  the  words  of  the 

nobles  ;  they  are  written  and  printed  : 

'  "  Woe  to  thee.  Christian  the  Bad  !    the  blood  poured 

out  on  Stockholm's  market-place  cries  aloud  and  curses 

thee  !  " 

'  And  the  monk's  shout  utters  the  same  sentence  : 

•  "  Be  thou  cast  off  by  God  and  by  us  !  Thou  hast  called 
hither  the  Lutheran  doctrine  ;  thou  hast  given  it  church 
and  pulpit,  and  let  the  tongue  of  the  Devil  speak.  Woe 
to  thee,  Christian  the  Bad  !  "  ,.  ^i.  •    • 

*  But  peasants  and  burghers  weep  so  bitterly.  Christian, 
beloved  of  the  people  !  No  longer  shall  the  peasant  be  sold 
like  cattle,  no  longer  be  bartered  away  for  a  hound  !  That 
law  is  thy  witness  I  " 
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*  But  the  words  of  the  poor  man  are  like  chaff  before  the 
wind. 

'  Now  the  ship  sails  past  the  castle,  and  the  burghers 
run  upon  the  ramparts,  so  that  they  may  once  more  see 
the  royal  galley  sail. 

The  time  is  long,  the  time  is  hard ;  trust  not  in  friends 
or  kinsmen." 

'  Uncle  Frederick  in  the  Castle  of  Kiel  would  like  to  be 
King  of  Denmark.  King  Frederick  lies  before  Copenhagen  ; 
do  you  see  the  picture  here,  "  t^  faithful  Copenhagen  ?  " 
Round  about  it  are  coal-black  clouds,  with  picture  on 
picture  ;  only  look  at  each  of  them  !  It  is  a  resounding 
picture  ;  it  still  resounds  in  song  and  story  :  the  heavy, 
hard,  and  bitter  time  in  the  course  of  the  years. 

'  How  went  it  with  King  Christian,  that  wandering  bird  ? 
The  birds  have  sung  about  it,  and  they  fly  far,  over  land 
and  sea.  The  stork  came  early  in  the  spring,  from  the 
south  over  the  German  lands  ;  it  has  seen  what  will  now 
be  told. 

'  "  I  saw  the  fugitive  King  Christian  driving  on  a  heather- 
grown  moor ;  there  met  him  a  wretched  car,  drawn  by 
one  horse  ;  in  it  sat  a  woman,  King  Christian's  sister,  the 
Margravine  of  Brandenburg— faithful  to  the  Lutheran 
religion,  she  had  been  driven  away  by  her  husband.  On 
the  dark  heath  met  the  exiled  children  of  a  king.  The 
time  is  hard,  the  time  is  long  ;  trust  not  in  friend  or  in 
kin." 

*  The  sw.'low  came  from  Sonderborg  Castle  with  a  doleful 
song  :  "  King  Christian  is  betrayed.  He  sits  there  in  the 
dungeon-tower  deep  as  a  well ;  his  heavy  steps  wear 
tracks  in  tiie  stcr  floor,  his  fingers  leave  their  marks  in 
the  hard  marble. 

What  sorrow  ever  found  such  vent 
As  in  that  furrowed  stone  ? 

*  The  fish-eagle  came  from  the  rolling  sea  !  it  is  open  and 
free  ;  a  ship  flies  over  it ;  it  is  the  brave  Soren  Norby 
from  Fyn.  Fortune  is  with  him — but  fortune  is  changeful, 
like  wind  and  weather. 

'  In  Jutland  and  Fyn  the  ravens  and  crows  scream  :  **  We 
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are  out  for  spoil.  It  is  grand  ;  it  is  grand  1  Here  he 
bodies  of  horses,  and  of  men  as  well."  It  is  a  time  of  trouble ; 
it  is  the  Count  of  Oldenburg's  war.  The  peasant  seized  his 
club  and  the  townsman  his  knife,  and  shouted  loudly : 
"  We  shall  kill  the  wolves  and  leave  no  cub  of  them  alive." 
Clouds  of  smoke  rise  from  the  burning  towns. 

•  King  Chiistian  is  a  prisoner  in  Sonderborg  Castle  ;  he 
cannot  escape,  or  see  Copenhagen  and  its  bitter  distress. 
On  the  North  Common  stands  Christian  IH,  where  his 
father  stood  before.  In  the  town  is  despair;  famine  is 
there,  and  plague. 

'  Up  against  the  church  wall  sits  an  emaciated  woman  m 
rags  ;  she  is  a  corpse  ;  two  living  children  lie  on  her  lap 
and  suck  blood  from  the  dead  breast.  •  .  ur  i 

•  Courage  has  fallen,  resistance  falls.  Oh,  thou  faithful 
Copenhagen ! 

'  Fanfares  are  blown.  Listen  to  the  drums  and  trumpets ! 
In  rich  dresses  of  si''-,  and  velvet,  and  with  waving  plumes, 
come  the  noble  lords  oti  gold-caparisoned  horses  ;  they  ride 
to  the  old  market.  Is  there  a  joust  or  tournament  after  the 
usual  custom  ?  Burghers  and  peasants  in  their  best  array 
are  flocking  thither.  What  is  there  to  see  ?  Has  a  bonfire 
been  made  to  burn  popish  images  1  or  does  the  hangman 
stand  there,  as  he  stood  at  Slaghoek's  death  ure  ?  The 
King,  the  ruler  of  the  land,  is  Lutheran,  and  this  shall  now 
be  solemnly  proclaimed.  .,1.1 

'  High  and  mighty  ladies  and  noble  maidens  sit  with  high 
collars  and  pearls  in  their  caps,  behind  the  open  windows, 
and  see  all  the  show.  On  an  outspread  carpet,  under 
a  canopy,  sit  the  councillors  of  state  in  antique  dress, 
near  the  King's  throne.  The  King  is  silent.  Now  his  will 
is  proclaimed  in  the  Danish  tongue,  the  will  of  the  state- 
council.  Burghers  and  peasants  receive  words  of  stem 
rebuke  for  the  opposition  they  have  shown  to  the  high 
'    iJMty.    The  burgher  is  humbled  ;  the  peasant  becomes 

t '  all.  Now  words  of  condemnation  are  uttered  against 
tu^  bishops  of  the  land.  Their  power  is  past.  All  the 
property  of  the  church  and  cloisters  is  transferred  to  the 
King  and  the  nobles.  . 

•  Haughtiness  and  hate  are  there,  pomp  and  misery. 
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'  The  time  of  chanse  has  heavy  clouds,  but  also  aunshino  ; 
it  shone  now  in  the  hall  of  learning,  in  the  student's  home, 
and  names  shine  out  from  it  right  on  to  our  time.  Hans 
Tausen,  the  son  of  a  poor  smith  in  Fyn  : 

It  wan  tho  Uttio  lad  from  Birkcndo  who  came, 
His  name  flew  over  Denmark,  so  widely  Bprrad  birt  fame ; 
A  Daninh  Martin  Luther,  who  drew  tho  Gospel  sword, 
And  gained  a  victory  for  truth  and  for  tho  Word. 

'  There  also  shines  the  name  of  Petrus  Palladius  ;  so  it  is 
in  Latin,  but  in  Danish  it  is  Peter  Plade,  the  Bishop  of 
Roskilde,  also  the  son  of  a  poor  smith  in  Jutland.  Among 
the  names  of  noblemen  shines  that  of  Hans  Friis,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  kingdom.  He  seated  the  students  at  his 
table,  and  looked  after  their  wants,  and  those  of  the  school- 
boys too.  And  one  name  before  all  others  is  greeted  with 
hurrahs  and  song : 

While  but  a  single  student  hero 

At  learning's  desk  is  seated. 
So  long  shall  good  King  Christian's  name 

With  loud  Hurrahs  bo  greeted. 

'  Sunbeams  came  amongst  the  heavy  clouds  in  that  time 
of  change. 

'  Now  we  turn  the  page. 

'  What  whistles  and  sings  in  '•  The  Great  Belt  "  under  the 
coast  of  Samso  ?  From  the  sea  rises  a  mermaid,  with  sea- 
green  hair ;  she  tells  the  future  to  the  peasant.  A  prince 
shall  be  bom,  who  will  become  a  king,  great  and  powerful. 

*  In  the  fields,  imder  the  blossoming  white-thorn,  he  was 
born.  His  name  now  blooms  in  song  and  story,  in  the 
knightly  halls  and  castles  round  about.  The  exchange 
sprang  up  with  tower  and  spire ;  Rosenborg  lifted  itself 
and  looked  far  out  over  the  ramparts  ;  the  students  them- 
selves got  a  house  of  their  own,  and  close  beside  it  stood 
and  still  points  to  Heaven  the  "  Round  Tower  ",  which 
looks  toward  the  island  of  Hveen  where  Uranienborg  once 
stood.  Its  golden  domes  glittered  in  the  moonlight,  and 
mermaids  sang  of  the  master  there  whom  kings  and  sages 
visited,  the  sage  of  noble  blood,  Tycho  Brahe.  He  raised 
the  name  of  Denmark  so  high,  that  along  with  the  stars 
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of  heaven  it  was  known  in  all  the  cultured  lands  of  the 
wo'-ld.    And  Denmark  spumed  him  away  from  her. 
'  He  sang  for  comfort  in  his  grief  : 

"  Is  not  Heaven  everywhere  ? 
What  more  then  do  I  require ! " 

'His  song  lives  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  like  the 
mermaid's  song  about  Christian  the  Fourth. 

'  Now  comes  a  page  which  you  must  look  at  in  earnest,' 
said  Godfather ;  '  there  is  picture  after  picture,  as  there  is 
verse  after  verse  in  the  old  ballads.  It  is  a  song,  so  joyful 
in  its  beginning,  so  sorrowful  in  its  ending. 

'  A  king's  child  dances  in  the  castle  of  the  King ;  how 
charming  she  is  to  see  !  She  sits  on  the  lap  of  Christian 
the  Fourth,  his  beloved  daughter  Eleonora.  She  grows  in 
womanly  virtues  and  graces.  The  foremost  man  amongst 
the  nobles,  Corfitz  Ulfeldt,  is  her  bridegroom.  She  is  still 
a  child,  and  still  gets  whippings  from  her  stem  govemess  ; 
she  complains  to  her  sweetheart,  and  with  good  right  too. 
How  clever  she  is,  and  cultured  and  leamed  ;  she  knows 
Latin  and  Greek,  sings  Italian  to  her  lute,  and  is  able  to 
talk  about  the  Pope  and  Luther. 

'  King  Christian  lies  in  the  chapel- vault  in  Roskilde 
Cathedral,  and  Eleonora 's  brother  is  King.  There  is  pomp 
and  show  in  the  palace  in  Copenhagen,  there  is  beauty  and 
wit;  foremost  is  the  Queen  herself,  Sophia  Amalia.of 
Lyneborg.  Who  can  guide  her  horse  so  well  as  she  ?  Who 
dances  with  such  dignity  as  she  ?  Who  talks  with  such 
knowledge  and  cleverness  as  Denmark's  Queen  1  "  Eleonora 
Christina  Ulfeldt !  "—these  words  were  spoken  by  the  French 
Ambassador—"  in  beauty  and  clevemess  she  surpasses  all." 

'  From  the  polished  dancing-floor  of  the  palace  grew  the 
burdock  of  envy  ;  it  hung  fast,  it  worked  itself  in  and 
twisted  around  itself,  the  scom  of  contempt.  "  The  base- 
born  creature  !  her  carriage  shall  stop  at  the  castle-bridge : 
where  the  Queen  drives,  the  lady  must  walk."  There  is 
a  perfect  storm  of  gossip,  slander,  and  lies. 

•  And  Ulfeldt  takes  his  wife  by  the  hand  in  the  quietness 
of  the  night.  He  has  the  keys  of  the  town  gates ;  he  opens 
one  of  tiiem,  horses  wait  outside.  They  ride  along  the 
shore,  aiid  then  sail  away  to  vSweden. 
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'  Now  we  turn  tht  page,  even  as  fortune  turns  itself  for 
these  two. 

'  It  is  autumn  ;  the  day  is  short,  the  night  is  long ; 
it  is  grey  and  damp,  the  wind  so  cold,  and  rising  in 
strength.  It  whistles  in  the  leaves  of  the  trees  on  the 
rampart,  the  leaves  fly  into  Peter  Oxe's  courtyard,  which 
stands  empty  and  forsaken  by  its  owners.  The  wind 
sweeps  out  over  Christianshaveu,  round  Kai  Lykke's 
mansion,  now  a  common  jail.  He  himself  has  been  hunted 
from  honour  and  home  ;  his  scutcheon  is  broken,  his  effigy 
hanged  on  the  highest  gallows.  Thus  is  he  punished  for  his 
wanton  thoughtless  words  about  the  honoured  Queen  of 
the  land.  Shrilly  pipes  the  wind,  and  rushes  over  the  open 
place  where  the  mansion  of  the  Lord  High  Steward  has 
stood ;  only  one  stone  of  it  is  now  left — "  that  I  drove  as 
a  boulder  down  here  on  the  floating  ice,"  whoops  the  wind. 
"The  stone  stranded  where  Thieves'  Island  has  since 
grown,  under  my  curse,  and  so  it  came  into  the  mansion 
of  Lord  Ulfeldt,  where  the  lady  sang  to  the  sounding  lute, 
read  Greek  and  Latin,  and  bore  herself  proudly  :  now 
only  the  stone  stands  up  here  with  its  inscription  : 

*  "  '  TO   THE   ETERNAL   SHAME   AND    DISGRACE   OF  THE 
TRAITOR  CORFITZ    ULFELDT.' 
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*  "  But  where  is  she  now,  the  stately  lady  ?  Hoo-ee  ! 
hoo-ee  !  "  pipes  the  wind  with  ear-splitting  voice.  In 
the  Blue  Tower,  behind  the  palace,  where  the  sea-water 
beats  against  the  slimy  walls,  there  she  has  already  sat  for 
many  years.  There  is  more  smoke  than  warmth  in  the 
chamber  ;  the  little  window  is  high  up  under  the  ceiling. 
Christian  the  Fourth's  petted  child,  the  daintiest  of  maidb 
and  matrons,  in  what  discomfort  and  misery  she  sits. 
Memory  hangs  curtains  and  tapestries  on  the  smoke- 
blackened  walls  of  her  prison.  She  remembers  the  lovely 
time  of  her  childhood,  her  father's  soft  and  beaming  fea- 
tures ;  she  remembers  her  splendid  wedding  ;  the  days  of 
her  pride,  her  hours  of  hardship  in  Holland,  in  England, 
and  in  Bomholm. 

Naught  seems  too  hard  for  wedded  love  to  bear, 
.And  faithfulness  is  not  a  cause  for  shame. 
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*  Still,  he  was  with  her  then  ;  now  she  is  alone,  alone  for 
ever.     She  knows  not  his  grave,  no  one  knows  it. 

Her  faithfulness  to  him  was  all  her  crime. 

'  She  sat  there  for  years,  long  and  many,  whilst  life  went 
on  outside.  It  never  stands  still,  but  we  will  do  that  for  u 
moment  here,  and  think  of  her,  and  the  words  of  the  song : 

I  keep  my  promise  to  my  husband  still 
In  want  and  great  necessity. 

*  Do  you  see  the  picture  here  ? '  said  Godfather.  '  It  is 
winter-time  ;  the  frost  makes  a  bridge  between  Lolland 
and  Fyn,  a  bridge  for  Carl  Gustav,  ^'  ho  is  pushing  on  irre- 
sistibly. There  is  plimdering  and  burning,  fear  and  want, 
in  the  whole  land. 

'  The  Swedes  are  lying  before  Copenhagen.  It  is  biting 
cold  and  a  blinding  snow ;  but  true  to  their  king,  and  true 
to  themselves,  men  and  women  stand  ready  for  the  fight. 
Every  tradesman,  shopman,  student,  and  schoolmaster  is 
up  on  the  ramparts  to  defend  and  guard.  There  is  no  fear 
of  the  red-hot  balls.  King  Frederick  swore  he  would  die 
in  his  nest.  He  rides  up  there  and  the  queen  with  him. 
Courage,  discipline,  and  patriotic  zeal  are  there.  Only  let 
the  Swede  put  on  his  grave-clothes,  and  crawl  forward  in 
the  white  snow,  and  try  to  &iorm  !  Beams  and  stones  are 
rolled  down  on  him  ;  yea,  the  women  come  with  brewing 
cauldrons  and  pour  boiling  pitch  and  tar  over  the  storming 
enemy. 

'  This  night  king  and  commoner  are  one  united  power. 
And  there  is  rescue  and  there  is  victory.  The  bells  ring  ; 
songs  of  thanksgiving  resou..d.  Burgherfolk,  here  you  won 
your  knightly  spurs  ! 

'  What  follows  now  ?  See  the  picture  here.  Bishop 
Svane's  wife  comes  in  a  closed  carriage.  Only  the  high  and 
mighty  nobility  may  do  that.  The  proud  .young  gentlemen 
break  the  carriage  down ;  the  bishop's  wife  must  walk  to 
the  bishop's  house. 

'  Is  that  the  whole  story  ? — Something  much  bigger  shall 
be  broken  next — the  power  of  pride. 

*  Burgomaster  Hans  Nansen  and  Bishop  Svane  grasp 
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hands  fo*  the  work,  iii  the  name  of  the  Lord.  They  talk 
with  wisdom  and  honesty  ;  it  is  heard  in  the  church  and  in 
the  burgher's  house. 

*  One  hand-grip  of  fellowship,  and  the  haven  is  blocked, 
the  gates  are  locked,  the  alarm  bell  rings. 

'  The  power  is  given  to  the  king  alone,  he  who  remained 
in  his  nest  in  the  hour  of  danger ;  he  governs,  he  rules  over 
great  and  small.    It  is  the  time  of  absolute  monarchy. 

'  Now  we  turn  the  page  and  the  time  with  it. 

'  "  Hallo,  hallo,  hallo  !  "  The  plough  is  laid  aside,  the 
heather  gets  leave  to  grow,  but  the  hunting  is  good.  "  Hallo, 
hallo  !  "  Listen  to  the  ringing  horn,  and  the  baying  hounds  ! 
See  the  huntsmen,  see  iihe  kmg  himself,  Kling  Christian  V : 
he  is  young  and  gay.  There  is  merriment  in  palace  and  in 
town.  In  the  halls  are  wax-lights,  in  the  courtyards  are 
torches,  and  the  streets  of  the  town  have  got  lamps.  Every- 
thing shines  so  new  !  The  new  nobility,  called  in  from 
Germany,  barons  and  counts,  get  favours  and  gifts. 
Nothing  passes  current  now  except  titles  and  rank,  and 
the  German  language. 

'  Then  sounds  a  voice  that  is  thoroughly  Danish  ;  it  is 
the  weaver's  son  who  is  now  a  bishop ;  it  is  the  voice  of 
Kingo  ;  he  sings  his  lovely  psalms. 

*  There  is  another  burgher's  son,  a  vintner's  son ;  his 
thoughts  shine  forth  in  law  and  justice  ;  his  law-book 
became  gold-ground  for  the  king's  name  ;  it  will  stand  for 
times  to  come.  That  burgher's  son,  the  mightiest  man  in 
the  land,  gets  a  coat  of  arms  and  enemies  with  it,  and 
so  the  sword  of  the  executioner  is  raised  over  the  head  of 
Griffenfeldt.  Then  grace  is  granted,  with  imprisonment  for 
life.  They  send  him  to  a  rocky  islet  on  the  coast  of 
Trondhjem, 

Munkholm — Denmark's  St.  Helena. 

But  the  dance  goes  merrily  in  the  palace  hall ;  splendour 
and  pomp  arc  there ;  there  is  lively  music,  and  courtiers 
and  ladies  dance  there. 

'  Now  comes  the  time  of  Frederick  IV  ! 
'  See  the  proud  ships  with  the  flag  of  victory  1    See  the 
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rolling  sea !  it  can  tell  of  great  exploits,  of  the  glones  of 
Denmark.  We  remember  the  names,  the  victorious 
Sehested  and  Gyldenlowe  !  We  remember  Hvitfeldt,  who, 
to  save  the  Danish  fleet,  blew  up  his  ship,  and  flew  to 
Heaven  with  the  Danish  flag.  We  think  of  the  time,  and 
the  struggle  of  those  days,  and  the  hero  who  sprang  from 
the  Norwegian  mountains  to  the  defence  of  Denmark, 
Peter  Tordenskjold.  From  the  glorious  surging  sea,  his 
name  thunders  from  coast  to  coast. 

There  flashed  a  lightning  through  the  powder-dust, 
A  thunder  rumbled  through  the  whispering  age ; 
A  tailor-lad  sprang  from  the  tailor's  board, 
From  Norway's  coast  sailed  out  a  little  sloop, 
And  over  Northern  seas  there  flew  again 
The  Viking  spirit,  youthful,  girt  with  steel. 

'  Then  there  came  a  fresh  breeze  from  Greenland's  coast, 
a  fragrance  as  from  the  land  of  Bethlehem  ;  it  bore  tidings 
of  the  Gospel  light  kindled  by  Hans  Egede  and  his  wife. 

'  The  half  leaf  here  has  therefore  a  gold  ground  ;  the 
other  half,  which  betokens  sorrow,  is  ashen-grey  with 
black  specks,  as  if  from  fire  sparks,  as  if  from  disease  and 
pestilence. 

■  In  Copenhagen  the  plague  is  raging.  The  streets  are 
empty ;  the  doors  are  barred,  and  round  about  are  crosses 
marked  with  chalk ;  inside  is  the  plague,  but  where  the 
cross  is  black,  all  are  dead. 

'  In  the  night  the  bodies  are  carried  away,  without  the 
toUing-bell ;  they  take  the  half-dead  from  the  streets  with 
them  ;  the  army  wagons  rumble,  they  are  filled  with 
corpses.  But  from  the  ale-houses  sound  the  horrid  songs 
of  the  drunkard  and  wild  shrieks.  In  drink  they  seek  to 
forget  their  bitter  distress  ;  they  would  forget,  and  end — 
end!  Everything  comes  to  an  end.  Here  the  page  ends 
with  the  second  time  of  distress  and  trial  for  Copenhagen. 

'  King  Frederick  IV  is  still  alive  ;  his  hair  has  grown 
grey  in  the  course  of  the  years.  From  the  window  of  the 
palace  he  looks  out  upon  the  stormy  weather  ;  it  is  late  in 
the  year. 

•  In  a  little  house  by  the  Westgate  a  boy  plays  with  his 
ball ;  it  flies  up  into  the  garret.  The  little  one  takes  a 
taUow-oandie  and  goes  up  to  search  for  it ;  he  sets  fire  to 
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the  little  house,  and  so  to  the  whole  street.  It  flares  in 
the  air,  so  that  the  clouds  shine.  The  flames  increase  ! 
There  is  food  for  the  fire ;  there  is  hay  and  straw,  bacon 
and  tar,  there  are  piles  of  firewood  for  the  winter-time, 
and  everything  bums.  There  is  weeping  and  shrieking 
and  great  confusion.  In  the  tumult  rides  the  old  king, 
encouraging  and  commanding.  There  is  blowing  up  with 
powder,  and  pulling  down  of  houses.  Now  there  is  fire 
also  in  the  north  quarter,  and  the  churches  are  burning, 
St.  Peter's  and  Our  Lady's.  Listen  to  the  bells  playing 
their  last  tune  :  "  Turn  away  thy  wrath,  Lord  God  of 
Mercy  !  " 

*  Only  the  ''  Round  Tower  "  and  the  castle  are  left  stand- 
ing ;  round  about  them  are  smoking  ruins.  King  Frederick 
is  good  to  the  people  ;  he  comforts  and  feeds  them  ;  he  is 
with  them  ;  he  is  the  friend  of  the  homeless.  Blessed  be 
Frederick  IV ! 

*  See  this  page  now  ! 

'See  the  gilded  carriage  with  footmen  round  it,  with 
armed  riders  before  and  behind  it,  coming  from  the  castle, 
where  an  iron  chain  is  stretched  to  prevent  the  people 
from  coming  too  near.  Every  plebeian  man  must  go  over 
the  square  with  bare  head  ;  because  of  this  not  many  are 
seen  there,  they  avoid  the  place.  There  comes  one  now 
with  downcast  eyes,  with  hat  in  hand,  and  he  is  just  the 
man  of  that  time,  whom  we  name  with  pride  : 


Hia  words  liko  a  cleansing  storm-wind  rang 
For  sunshine  in  days  yet  to  come ; 

And  smuggled-in  fashions  like  grasshoppers 
In  haste  to  escape  and  get  home. 


•ig 


It  is  wit  and  humour  in  person ;  it  is  Ludwig  Holberg. 
The  Danish  theatre,  the  scene  of  his  greatness,  has  been 
closed,  as  if  it  were  the  dwelling-place  of  infamy.  All 
merriment  is  cofiined ;  dance,  song,  and  m"«ic  are  for- 
bidden and  banished.  The  dark  side  of  reli^^  Dn  is  now 
in  power. 

The  Danish  prince  !  '  as  his  mother  called  him  ;  now 
comes  his  time  with  sunshiny  weather,  with  the  song  of 
b..ds,  with  gladness  and  gaiety,  and  true  Danish  ways. 
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King  Frederick  V  is  king.  And  the  chain  is  taken  away 
from  the  square  beside  the  castle ;  the  Danish  theatre  is 
opened  again ;  there  is  laughter  and  pleasure  and  good 
humour.  And  the  peasants  hold  their  summer  festival. 
It  is  a  time  of  gaiety  after  the  time  of  fast  and  oppression. 
The  beautiful  thrives,  blossoming  and  bearing  fruit  in  sound, 
in  colour,  and  in  creative  art.  Hearken  to  Gretry's  music  ! 
Watch  the  acting  of  Londemann  !  And  Denmark's  queen 
loves  what  is  Danish.  Louisa  of  England,  b'^autiful  and 
gentle ;  God  in  his  Heaven,  bless  you  1  The  sunbeams 
sing  in  lively  chorus  about  the  queens  in  the  Danish  land — 
Philippa,  Elizabeth,  Louisa  ! 

•  The  earthly  parts  have  long  been  bur.ed,  but  the  souls 
live,  and  the  names  live.  Again,  England  sends  a  royal 
bride,  Matilda,  so  yoimg,  and  so  soon  forsaken  !  Poets  will 
sing  of  thee  in  times  to  come,  of  thy  youthful  heart  and 
time  of  trial.  And  song  has  power,  an  indescribable  power 
through  times  and  peoples.  See  the  burning  of  the  castle, 
King  Christian's  castle !  They  try  to  save  the  best  they  can 
find.  See,  the  dockyard  men  are  dragging  away  a  basket 
with  silver  plate  and  precious  things.  It  is  a  great  treasure  ; 
but  suddenly  they  see  through  the  open  door,  where  the 
flames  are  bright,  a  bronze  bust  of  King  Christian  IV. 
Then  they  cast  away  the  treasure  they  are  carrying  ;  his 
image  is  much  more  to  them  !  that  must  be  saved,  however 
heavy  it  may  be  to  carry.  They  know  him  from  Ewald's 
song,  from  Hartmann's  lovely  melody. 

'There  is  power  in  the  words  and  the  song,  and  it  shall 
sound  even  twice  as  strong  for  the  poor  Queen  Matilda. 

'  Now  we  shall  turn  farther  on  in  our  picture-book. 

'  On  Ulfeldt's  Place  stood  the  stone  of  shame  ;  where  is 
there  one  on  the  earth  like  it  ?  By  the  Westgate  a  column 
was  raised  ;  how  many  are  there  like  it  on  the  earth  ? 

'  The  sunbeams  kissed  the  boulder,  which  is  the  founda- 
tion under  the  "  Column  of  Freedom  ".  All  the  church 
bells  rang,  and  the  flags  waved ;  the  people  hurrahed  for 
the  Crown-Prince  Frederick.  In  the  hearts  and  on  the  lips 
of  old  and  young  were  the  names  of  Bemstorff ,  Reventlow, 
Colbjomson.  With  beaming  eyes  and  thankful  hearts  they 
read  the  blessed  inscription  on  the  column  : 
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'  "  The  King  has  decreed  it :  Serfdom  shall  cease  ;  the 
agrarian  laws  shall  be  set  in  order  and  put  in  force,  that 
the  free  yeoman  may  become  brave  and  enlightened, 
diligent  and  good,  a  worthy  citizen,  and  happy  I  " 

'  What  a  day  of  sunshine  !    What  "  a  Summer  festival "  1 

'  The  spirits  of  light  sang  :    "  The  good  grows  !     The 

beautiful  grows !    Soon  the  stone  on  Ulfeldt's  Place  will 

fall,  but  Freedom's  column  shall  stand  in  sunshine,  blessed 

by  God,  the  king,  and  the  people." 

We  have  a  highway  old  and  wide 
And  to  the  cnda  of  earth  it  goes. 

*  The  open  sea,  open  for  friend  or  foe  ;  and  the  foe  was 
there.  It  sailed  up,  the  mighty  English  fleet ;  a  great 
power  came  against  a  little  one.  The  fight  was  hard,  but 
the  people  were  brave. 

Each  stood  firm  with  dauntless  hreath, 
Stood  and  fought  and  met  his  death. 

'  They  won  the  admiration  of  the  foe,  and  inspired  the 
poets  of  Denmark.  That  day  of  battle  is  still  commemorated 
with  waving  flags — Denmark's  glorious  second  of  April,  the 
battle-day  at  the  Roadstead. 

*  Years  passed.  A  fleet  was  seen  in  Ore  Sound.  Was  it 
bound  for  Russia  or  Denmark  ?  No  one  knew,  not  even  on 
board. 

*  There  is  a  legend  in  the  mouth  of  the  people,  that  that 
morning  in  Ore  Sound,  when  the  sealed  orders  were  broken 
open  and  read,  and  instructions  given  to  take  the  Danish 
fleet,  a  young  captain  stepped  forward  to  his  chief,  a  son 
of  Britain,  noble  in  word  and  deed  :  "I  swore,"  was  his 
word,  "  that  to  my  death  I  would  fight  for  England's  flag 
in  open  and  honourable  fight,  but  not  to  overpower  the 
weak."    And  with  that  he  sprang  overboard  ! 

And  so  to  Copenhagen  sailed  the  fleet. 

While  far  from  where  they  fought  the  battle  stark, 
Lay  he,  the  Captain — no  one  knows  his  name — 

A  corpse  sea-cold,  hidden  by  waters  dark, 
Until  he  drifted  ahorewards,  and  the  Swedes, 

Beneath  the  starry  sky  who  cast  their  nets. 
Found  him,  and  bore  him  in  their  boat  to  land. 

And — cast  the  dice  to  win  his  epaulettes  ! 
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'  The  enemy  made  for  Copenhagen  ;  the  town  went  up 
in  flames,  and  we  lost  our  fleet,  but  not  our  courage  and 
our  faith  in  God  ;  He  casteth  down,  but  He  raiseth  up 
again.  Our  wounds  were  healed  as  in  the  battles  of 
Valhalla.    Copenhagen's  history  is  rich  in  consolation. 

Our  faith  has  been  from  times  of  old 

That  God  is  ever  Denmark's  friend. 
If  we  hold  firm.  He  too  will  hold. 

And  still  the  sun  shine  in  the  end. 

•  And  soon  the  sun  shone  on  the  rebuilt  city,  on  the 
rich  cornfields,  on  the  workers'  skill  and  art ;  a  blessed 
summer  day  of  peace,  where  poetry  raised  her  Fata  Morgana 
so  rich  in  colour,  with  the  coming  of  Oehlenschlager. 

•  And  in  science  a  discovery  was  made,  far  greater  than 
that  of  a  goldhom  in  olden  days,  a  bridge  of  gold  was 

^^^^^  '  A  bridge  for  thought  to  dart 

At  all  times  into  other  lands  and  nations. 

•  Hans  Christian  Oersted  wrote  his  name  there.  And  see  ! 
beside  the  chuich  by  the  castle  was  raised  a  building  to 
which  the  poorest  man  and  woman  gave  gladly  their  mite. 

'  You  remember  from  the  first  part  of  the  picture-book,' 
said  Godfatb«^r,  '  the  old  stone-block",  which  rolled  down 
from  the  mountains  of  Norway,  and  were  carried  down 
here  on  the  ice ;  they  are  lifted  again  from  the  sandy 
bottom  at  Thorwaldsen's  bidding,  in  marble  beauty,  lovely 
to  see  !  Remember  what  I  have  shown  you  and  what 
I  have  told  you  !  The  sand-bank  in  the  pea  raised  itself  up 
and  became  a  breakwater  for  the  harbour,  bore  Axel's 
house,  bore  the  bishop's  mansion  and  the  king's  castle,  and 
now  it  bears  the  temple  of  the  beautiful.  The  words  of  the 
curse  have  blown  away,  but  what  the  children  of  the  sun- 
light sang  in  their  gladness,  about  the  coming  time,  has 
been  fulfilled.  So  many  storms  have  gon  ^st,  but  may 
come  again  and  will  again  pass.  The  true  cwid  the  good 
and  the  beautiful  have  the  victory. 

'  And  with  this  the  picture-book  is  finished ;  but  not  the 
history  of  Copenhagen— far  from  it.  Who  knows  what 
you  yourself  may  yet  live  to  see !  It  has  often  looked 
black  and  blown  a  gale,  but  the  sunshine  is  not  yet  blowm 
away  —that  remains  ;  and  stronger  yet  than  the  strongest 
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sunshine  is  God  !  Our  Lord  reigns  over  more  than  Copen- 
hagen.' 

So  said  Godfather,  and  gave  me  the  book.  His  eyes 
shone,  he  was  so  certain  of  the  thing.  And  I  took  the  book 
so  gladly,  so  proudly,  and  so  carefully,  just  as  I  lately 
carried  my  little  sister  for  the  first  time. 

And  Godfather  said  :  '  You  are  quite  welcome  to  show 
your  picture-book  to  one  or  another ;  you  may  also  say 
that  I  have  made,  pasted,  and  drawn  the  whole  work. 
But  it  is  a  matter  of  life  or  death,  that  they  know  at  once 
from  where  I  have  got  the  idea  of  it.  You  know  it,  so  tell 
it  them !  The  idea  is  due  to  the  old  oil-lamps,  who  just, 
on  the  last  evening  they  burned,  showed  for  the  town's 
gas-lights  like  a  Fata  Morgana,  all  that  had  been  seen  from 
the  time  the  first  lamp  was  lighted  at  the  harboiir,  till 
this  evening  when  Copenhagen  was  lighted  both  with  oil 
and  gas. 

*  You  may  show  the  bouk  to  whom  you  please,  that  is  to 
say,  to  people  with  kind  eyes  and  friendly  hearts  ;  but  if 
a  death-horse  should  come,  then  close  Godfather's 
Picture-book.  ' 
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Outside  the  factory  lay  heaps  of  clouts  piled  up  in  stacks, 
gathered  together  from  far  and  wide  ;  every  rag  had  its 
story,  every  one  was  telling  his  own  tale,  but  one  cannot 
listen  to  them  altogether.  Some  rags  were  native,  others 
came  from  foreign  countries.  Here  a  Danish  rag  lay  close 
to  a  Norwegian  rag ;  real  Danish  was  the  one,  and  thoroughly 
Norwegian  the  other,  and  that  was  the  amusing  thing  about 
the  two  of  them,  every  sensible  Norwegian  and  Dane  will 
say. 

They  knew  each  other  by  their  speech,  although  each 
of  these,  said  the  Norwegian,  was  as  different  as  French 
and  Hebrew.  *  We  do  our  best  to  get  ours  raw  and  original, 
while  the  Dane  makes  his  sickly-sweet  flavourless  language 
for  himself.' 

The  rags  talked,  and  a  rag  is  a  rag  in  every  country; 
they  only  count  for  something  in  the  cloth-heap. 
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'  I  am  Norwegian,'  said  the  Norwegian  rag,  '  and  when 
I  say  I  am  Norwegian,  I  think  I  have  said  enough  I  I  am 
of  firm  stuff,  like  the  ancient  hills  in  old  Norway,  the  country 
which  has  a  constitution  like  free  America  !  It  tickles  me 
in  my  threads,  to  think  what  I  am,  and  to  let  my  thoughts 
ring  out  in  granite  words.' 

'  But  we  have  a  literature,'  said  the  Danish  rag.  '  Do 
you  understand  what  that  is  ?  ' 

'  Understanc  I '  repea'  °<i  the  Norwegian.  '  Inhabitant  of 
a  fiat  land,  shall  I  lift  i  to  the  mountains  and  let  the 
Northern  Lights  shine  on  him,  rag  that  he  is  1  When  the 
ice  melts  before  the  Norwegian  sun,  then  Danish  fruit- 
boats  come  up  to  us  with  butter  and  cheese,  very  appetizing 
wares  !  and  there  comes  as  ballast  Danish  literature.  We 
do  ni,t  need  it !  one  prefers  to  dispense  with  flat  ale 
where  the  fresh  spring  bubbles,  and  here  it  is  a  well  which 
is  not  bored,  not  gossipped  into  European  fame  by  news- 
papers and  authors'  travels  in  foreign  countries.  I  speak 
freely  from  the  lungs,  and  the  Dane  must  accustom  himself 
to  the  free  sound,  and  that  he  will  do  in  his  Scandinavian 
clinging  to  our  proud,  rocky  country,  the  primaeval  clump 

of  the  world.'  ^       .j  xi. 

'A  Danish  rag  could  never  talk  like  that,  said  the 
Danish  rag.  *  It  is  not  our  nature.  I  know  myself,  and  all 
our  rags  are  like  me ;  we  are  so  good-natured,  so  modest ; 
we  have  too  little  confidence  in  ourselves,  and  one  gains 
nothing  by  that,  but  I  like  it  all  the  same,  I  think  it  so 
charming !  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  can  assure  you  I  know 
to  the  full  my  own  good  qualities,  but  I  do  not  talk  about 
them,  no  one  shall  be  able  to  blame  me  for  such  a  mistake. 
I  am  soft  and  tractable,  bear  with  everything,  envy  none, 
speak  good  of  all,  although  there  is  not  much  good  to  be 
said  of  most  of  the  others,  but  let  that  be  their  afiEair. 
I  only  laugh  at  it  all,  being  so  gifted  as  I  am.' 

•Don't  speak  that  flat-land's  soft  pasty  language  to 
me,  it  makes  me  sick,'  said  the  Norwegian  rag,  and  lifted 
itself  in  the  wind  from  the  heap  and  went  over  into 
another  one. 

Both  of  them  were  made  into  paper,  and  as  chance 
would  have  it,  the  Norwegian  rag  became  paper,  on  which 
a  Norwegian  wrote  a  faithful  love-letter  to  a  Danish  girl. 
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and  the  Danish  rag  became  the  manuscript  for  a  Danish 
ode  in  praise  of  Norway's  strength  and  grandeur. 

Something  good  can  come  even  out  of  rags,  when  they 
have  been  on  the  clothes-heap  and  the  transformation 
into  truth  and  beauty  has  taken  place  ;  then  they  shine 
in  good  understanding,  and  in  that  there  is  blessing. 

That  is  the  story ;  it  is  quite  enjoyable,  and  need  offend 
no  one  except — the  rags. 
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ViENOE  AND  GLyENOE 

Onob  upon  a  time,  there  lay  off  the  coast  of  Zealand, 
out  from  Holsteinborg,  two  wooded  islands,  VaenSe  and 
Glsenoe,  with  hamlets  and  farms  on  them ;  they  lay  near 
the  coast,  they  lay  near  each  other,  and  now  there  is  only 
one  island. 

One  night  it  was  dreadful  weather;  the  sea  rose  as  it 
had  not  risen  within  the  memory  of  man ;  the  storm  grew 
worse ;  it  was  Doomsday  weather ;  it  sounded  as  if  the 
earth  were  splitting,  the  church  bells  began  to  swing  and 
rang  without  the  aid  of  man. 

"Biat  night  Vsende  vanished  in  the  depths  of  the  sea ; 
it  was  as  if  the  island  had  never  been.  But  many  a  summer 
night  since  then,  Avith  still,  clear  low-water  when  the 
fisher  was  out  spearing  eels  with  a  torch  burning  in  the 
bows  of  his  boat,  he  saw,  with  hib  sharp  sight,  deep  down 
under  him,  Vsenoe  with  its  white  church-tower  and  the 
high  church  wall ;  *  VsenSe  is  waiting  for  Glsenoe,'  says  the 
legend ;  he  saw  the  island,  ha  heard  the  church  bells 
ringing  down  there ;  but  lie  made  a  mistake  in  that,  it 
was  assuredly  the  sound  made  by  the  many  Mild  swans, 
which  often  lie  on  the  water  here  ;  they  make  sobbing  and 
wailing  sounds  like  a  distant  i)eal  of  bells. 

There  was  a  time  when  many  old  people  on  Glaende 
still  remembered  so  well  that  stormy  night,  and  that  they 
themselves,  when  children,  had  at  low  tide  driven  between 
the  two  islands,  as  one  at  the  present  day  drives  over  to 
Glsenoe  from  the  coast  of  Zealand,  not  far  from  Holsteinborg ; 
the  water  only  comes  half-way  up  the  wheels.    '  Vaenoe 
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is  waiting  for  Glsende,'  was  the  saying,  and  it  became  a 
settled  tradition. 

Many  a  little  boy  and  girl  lay  on  stormy  nights  and 
thought,  'To-night  will  come  the  hour  when  Vsende 
fetches  Glaende.'  They  said  their  Lord's  Prayer  m  fear 
and  trembling,  fell  asleep,  and  dreamt  sweet  dreams  —and 
next  morning  Glaende  was  still  there  with  its  woods  and 
cornfields,  its  friendly  farm-houses,  and  hop-gardens  ;  the 
birds  sang,  the  deer  sprang  ;  the  mole  smelt  no  sea-water, 
as  far  as  he  could  burrow. 

And  yet  Glaende's  days  are  numbered ;  we  cannot  say 
how  many  they  are,  but  they  are  numbered :  one  fine 
morning  the  island  will  have  vanished. 

You  were  perhaps,  only  yesterday,  down  there  on  the 
beach,  and  saw  the  wild  swans  floating  on  the  water 
between  Zealand  and  Glaenoe,   a  sailing  boat  with  out- 
spread sails  glided  past  the  woodland  ;  you  yourself  drove 
over  the  shallow  ford,   there  was  no  other  way;    the 
horses  trampled  in  the  water  and  it  splashed  about  the 
wheels  of  the  wagon.    You  have  gone  away,  and  perhaps 
travelled  a  little  out  into  the  wide  world,  and  come  back 
again  after  some  years.   You  see  the  wood  here  encircling  a 
big  green  stretch  of  meadow,  where  the  hay  smells  sweet  in 
front  of  tidy  farm-houses.    Where  are  you  ?   Holsteinborg 
still  stands  proudly  here  with  its  gilt  spires,  but  not  close 
to  the  fjord,  it  lies  higher  up  on  the  land.    You  go  through 
the  wood,  along  over  the  field,  and  down  to  the  shore, 
—where  is  Glsenoe  1    You  see  no  wooded  island  in  front 
of  you,  you  see  the  open  water.     Has  Vsenoe  fetched 
Glaenoe,  that  it  waited  for  so  long  ?    When  was  the  stormy 
night  on  which  it  happened,  when  the  earth  quaked,  so  that 
old  Holsteinborg  was  moved  many  thousand  cock-strides 
up  into  the  country  ?  ,  i  • 

It  was  no  stormy  night,  it  was  on  a  bright  sunshiny 
day.  The  skill  of  man  raised  a  dum  against  the  sea  ;  the 
skill  of  man  blew  the  pent-up  waters  away,  and  bound 
GlsenSe  to  the  mainland.  The  firth  lias  become  a  meadow 
with  luxuriant  grass,  Glsenoe  has  gro^vn  fast  to  Zealand. 
The  old  farm  lies  where  it  always  lay.  it  was  not  Vwnae 
which  fetched  Glsenoe,  it  was  Zealand,  which  with  long 
dike-arms  seized  it,  and  blew  with  the  breath  of  pumps 
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and  road  the  magic  words,  the  ^^o^ds  of  wed)o<k,  and 
Zealand  got  many  acres  of  land  as  a  wedding  gift.  This 
is  a  true  stateinenl,  it  has  been  duly  proclaimed,  you 
have  the  fact  before  your  eyes.  The 'island  Glwnfie  has 
vanished. 


WHO  WAS  THE  LUCKIEST  i 

•  What  lovely  roses  ! '  said  the  sunshine.  '  And  every 
bud  will  unfold,  and  be  equally  beautiful.  They  are  my 
children  !  I  have  kissed  them  into  life  ! ' 

'  They  are  my  children  I '  said  the  dew.  "  I  have  suckled 
them  with  my  tears.' 

'  I  should  think  that  I  am  their  mother  ! '  said  the  rose- 
hedge.  '  You  others  are  only  god-parents,  who  gave 
christenmg  gifts,  according  to  your  means  and  good  will,' 

'  My  lovely  rose-children  ! '  said  all  three  of  them,  and 
wished  every  blossom  the  greatest  luck,  but  only  one  could 
be  the  luckiest,  and  one  must  be  also  the  least  lucky ;  but 
which  of  them  ?  ' 

'  That  I  shall  find  out ! '  said  the  wind.  '  I  travel  far 
and  wide,  force  myself  through  the  narrowest  chink  ; 
I  know  about  everything  outside  and  inside.' 

Every  blossomed  rose  heard  what  had  been  said,  every 
swelling  bud  caught  it. 

Then  there  came  through  the  garden  a  sorrowful,  loving 
mother,  dressed  in  black  ;  she  plucked  one  of  the  roses, 
which  was  just  half-blown,  fresh  and  full ;  it  seemed  to 
her  to  be  the  most  beautiful  of  them  all.  She  took  the 
blossom  into  the  quiet,  silent  chamber,  where  only  a  few 
days  ago  the  young,  happy  daughter  had  romped  about, 
but  now  lay  there,  like  a  sleeping  marble  figure,  stretched 
out  in  the  black  coffin.  The  mother  kissed  the  dead  child, 
then  kissed  the  half-blown  rose,  and  laid  it  on  the  breast 
of  the  young  girl,  as  if  it  by  its  freshness  ard  a  mother's 
kiss  could  make  the  heart  beat  again. 

It  was  as  if  the  rose  were  swelling  ;  every  leaf  quivered 
with  delight  at  the  thought,  '  What  a  career  of  love  wp« 
granted  to  me!  I  beco^  le  like  a  child  of  man,  receive 
a  mother's  kiss  and  w.  ids  ot  blessing,  and  go  int     the 
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unknown  kingdom,  dreaming  on  the  breast  of  the  dead ! 
Assuredly  I  am  the  luckiest  among  all  my  sisters  I 

In  the  garden,  where  the  rose-tree  stood,  walked  the  old 
weeding-woman ;  she  also  gazed  at  the  glory  of  the  tree, 
and  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  biggest  full-blown  rose.  One 
drop  of  dew,  and  one  warm  day  more,  and  the  leaves 
would  fall ;  the  woman  saw  that,  and  thought  that  as  it 
had  fulfilled  its  mission  of  beauty,  now  it  should  serve  its 
purpose  of  usefubiess.  And  so  she  plucked  it,  and  put  it 
m  a  newspaper  ;  it  was  to  go  home  with  her  to  other  leaf- 
stripped  roses,  and  be  preserved  with  them  and  become 
T)ot-pourri,  to  be  mixed  with  the  little  blue  boys  which  are 
called  lavender,  and  be  embalmed  with  salt.  Only  roses 
and  kings  are  embalmed. 

'  I  am  the  most  honoured  ! '  said  the  rose,  as  the  woman 
took  it.    '  I  am  the  luckiest !  I  shall  be  embahned  1 

There  came  into  the  garden  two  young  men,  one  was 
a  painter,  the  other  a  poet ;  each  of  them  plucked  a  rose, 
beautiful  to  behold.  And  the  painter  made  a  picture  of 
the  rose  on  canvas,  so  that  it  thought  it  saw  itself  in  a 

mirror 

'  In  that  way ',  said  the  painter,  *  it  shall  live  for  many 
generations,  during  which  many  milUons  and  milhons  of 
roses  will  wither  and  die  ! '  ,  .    ,  ,  .  u 

•I  have  been  the  most  favoured!    I  have  won  the 

greatest  happiness  ! '  u    4.  •+ 

The  poet  gazed  at  his  rose,  and  wrote  a  poem  about  it, 

a  whole  mystery,  all  that  he  read,  leaf  by  leaf,  in  the  rose. 

•  Love's  Picture-book  ; '  it  was  an  immortal  poem. 
'  I  am  immortal  with  that,'  said  the  rose,     I  am  the 

luckiest ! '  .      ,.    ,        ,  v.-  u 

There  was  yet,  amongst  the  display  of  roses,  one  winch 
was  almost  hidden  by  the  others ;  accidentally,  fortunately 
perhaps,  it  had  a  blemish,  it  did  not  sit  straight  on  its  stalk, 
and  the  leaves  on  one  side  did  not  match  those  on  the 
other ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  rose  itself,  grew  a  httle, 
deformed,  green  leaf  ;  that  happens  with  roses  '• 

'  Poor  child  I  *  said  the  wind,  and  kissed  it  on  the  cheek. 

The  rose  thought  it  was  a  greeting,  a  homage  ;  it  had  a 

feeling  that  it  was  a  little  differently  formed  from  the  other 

roses,  that  there  grew  a  green  leaf  out  of  its  mterior,  and  it 
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looked  upon  that  as  a  distinction.  A  butterfly  flew  down 
upon  it,  and  kissed  its  leaves.  This  was  a  wooer  ;  she  let 
him  fly  away  again.  There  came  an  immensely  big  grass- 
hopper; he  sat  himself  certainly  upon  another  rose,  and 
rubbed  his  shin-bone  in  amorous  mood — that  is  the  sign  of 
love  with  grasshoppers.  The  rose  he  sat  on  did  not  under- 
stand it,  but  the  rose  with  the  distinction  did,  for  the  grass- 
hopper looked  at  her  with  eyes  which  said,  '  I  could  eat 
you  up  out  of  sheer  love ! '  and  no  farther  can  love  ever  go ; 
then  the  one  is  absorbed  by  the  other  !  But  the  rose  would 
not  be  absorbed  by  the  jumper.  The  nightingale  sang  in 
the  clear  starry  night. 

'  It  is  for  me  alone  ! '  said  the  rose  with  the  blemish 
or  distinction.  '  Why  should  I  thus  in  every  respect  be 
distinguished  above  all  my  sisters  ?  Why  did  I  get  this 
peculiarity,  which  makes  me  the  luckiest  ? ' 

Then  two  gentlemen  smoking  cigars  came  into  the 
garden ;  they  talked  about  roses  and  about  tobacco  ; 
roses,  it  was  said,  could  not  stand  smoke,  they  lose  their 
colour  and  become  green ;  it  was  worth  trying.  They 
had  not  the  heart  to  take  one  of  the  very  finest  roses,  they 
took  the  one  with  the  blemish. 

*  What  a  new  distinction  I  *  it  said,  '  I  am  exceedingly 
lucky  !    The  very  luckiest  I ' 

And  it  became  green  with  self -consciousness  and  tobacco 
smoke. 

One  rose,  still  half-blown,  perhaps  the  finest  on  the  tree, 
got  the  place  of  honour  in  the  gardener's  tastefully  arranged 
bouquet ;  it  was  brought  to  the  young,  lordly  master  of 
the  house,  and  drove  with  him  in  the  carriage ;  it  sat  as 
a  flower  of  beauty  among  other  flowers  and  lovely  green 
leaves ;  it  went  to  a  splendid  gathering,  where  men  and 
women  sat  in  fine  attire  illuminated  by  a  thousand  lamps ; 
music  sounded ;  it  was  in  the  sea  of  light  which  filled  the 
theatre ;  and  when  amidst  the  storm  of  applause  the 
celebrated  young  dancer  fluttered  forward  on  the  stage, 
bouquet  after  bouquet  flew  like  a  rain  of  flowers  before  her 
feet.  There  fell  the  bouquet  in  which  the  lovely  rose 
sat  like  a  gem.  It  felt  the  fullness  of  its  indescribable  good 
fortune,  the  honour  and  splendour  into  which  it  floated ; 
and  as  it  touched  the  floor,  it  danced  too,  it  sprang,  and 
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flew  along  the  boards,  breaking  its  stalk  as  it  fell.  It  did 
not  come  into  the  hands  of  the  favourite,  it  roUed  behind 
the  scenes,  where  a  scene-shifter  took  it  up,  saw  how 
beautiful  it  was,  how  full  of  fragrance  it  was,  but  there  was 
no  stalk  on  it.  So  he  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  when  he 
went  home  in  the  evening  it  was  in  a  dram-glass,  and  lay 
there  in  water  the  whole  night.  Early  in  the  morning  it 
was  set  before  the  grandmother,  who  sat  m  her  arm- 
chair, old  and  fraU.  She  looked  at  the  lovely  broken  rose, 
and  rejoiced  in  its  beauty  and  its  scent.  ,   ,  ,    ^  ,1 

*  Yes  you  did  not  go  to  tiie  rich  and  fine  lady  s  table, 
but  to  the  poor  old  woman ;  but  here  you  are  like  a  whole 
rose-tree  ;  how  lovely  you  are  ! ' 

And  she  looked  with  childlike  delight  at  the  flower,  and 
thought,  no  doubt,  of  her  own  long-past  youthful  days. 

'  There  was  a  hole  in  the  pane,'  said  the  wind,  I  easily 
eot  in,  and  saw  the  old  woman's  eyes,  youthfully  shining, 
and  the  lovely,  broken  rose  in  the  dram-glass.  The  luckiest 
of  all !    I  know  it !    I  can  tell  it !  *  ,   ..      j 

Each  rose  on  the  tree  had  its  story.  Each  rose  beheyed 
and  thought  itself  to  be  the  luckiest,  and  faith  makes 
olessed.    The  last  rose,  however,  was  the  luckiest  of  all, 

in  its  own  opinion.  .      ,    .    ..  1 

'I  outlived  them  all!    I  am  the  last,  the  only  one, 

mother's  dearest  child  ! ' 

'  And  I  am  the  mother  of  them  ! '  said  the  rose-hedge. 

'  I  am  that ! '  said  the  sunshine. 

'  And  I,'  said  wind  and  weather.  ,   ,      •,       1 

'  Each  has  a  share  in  them  I '  said  the  wind,  and  each 
shall  get  a  share  in  them  ! '  and  so  the  wind  strewed  the 
leaves  out  over  the  hedge,  where  the  dew-drops  lay,  where 
the  sun  shone.  '  I,  also,  will  get  my  share,'  said  the  wind. 
'  I  got  all  the  stories  of  all  the  roses,  which  I  will  tell  out 
in  the  wide  world  !  Tell  me  now,  which  was  the  luckiest  of 
them  all  ?    Yes,  you  must  say  that ;  I  have  said  enough ! ' 
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We  are  travelling  to  the  Paris  Exhibition. 

Now  we  are  there !  it  was  a  flight,  a  rush,  but  quite 
without  witchcraft ;  we  came  by  steam,  m  a  ship  and  on 
a  high  road.  ^ 

Our  time  is  the  fairy-tale  time. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  Paris,  in  a  great  hotel,  all  the 
staurcase  is  decorated  with  flowers,  and  soft  carpets  cover 
the  steps. 

Our  room  is  comfortable,  the  balcony  door  is  standing 
open  to  a  big  square.  Down  there  the  spring  lives.  It  has 
driven  to  Paris,  arriving  at  the  same  time  as  we;  it  has 
come  in  the  shape  of  a  big,  young  chestnut  tree,  with  fine, 
newly-opened  leaves.  How  it  is  clothed  in  all  the  glory 
of  sprmg,  far  beyond  all  the  other  trees  in  the  square  ! 
One  of  these  has  gone  out  of  the  number  of  the  living  trees, 
and  lief'  •  rostrate  on  the  ground,  torn  up  by  the  roots. 
Ther  ,  .  re  it  stood,  the  new  chestnut  tree  shall  be 
plan     I     ^d  grow. 

As  '  c  stands  high  up  in  the  heavy  cart  which  brought 
It  to  ir'ans  this  morning  from  the  country,  several  miles 
away.  There  it  had  stood  for  years,  close  beside  a  mighty 
oak,  under  which  sat  often  the  kindly  old  priest,  who  told 
stones  to  the  listening  children.  The  young  chestnut  tree 
hstened  with  them  :  the  Dryad  inside  it,  who  was  still 
a  child,  could  remember  the  time  when  the  tree  was  so 
small  that  it  only  reached  a  little  higher  than  the  ferns 
and  long  blades  of  grass.  They  were  then  as  big  as  they 
could  be,  but  the  tree  grew  and  increased  every  year, 
(h-ank  air  and  sunshine,  received  dew  and  rain,  and  was 
shaken  and  lashed  by  the  rough  winds  :  this  is  necessary 
for  education. 

The  Dryad  rejoiced  in  her  life  and  experiences,  in  the 
sunshine  and  the  song  of  birds,  but  happy  most  of  all 
at  the  voices  of  men  ;  she  understood  their  language  quite 
as  well  as  she  understood  that  of  animals. 

Butterflies,  draeon-flies,  and  common  flies— everything 
that  could  fly,  paid  her  a  visit ;  they  all  gossipped  together  ; 
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told  about  the  village,  the  vineyard,  the  wood,  the  old 
castle  with  the  park,  in  which  were  canals  and  dams , 
down  there  in  the  water,  dwelt  also  hving  things,  which 
in  their  own  way  could  also  fly  from  placeto  place  undei 
the  water,  beings  with  thought  and  knowledge  ;  they  said 
nothing,  so  wise  were  they.  , 

And  the  swallow,  which  had   dipped  down  mto  the 
water,  told    about  the   lovely  gold-fish,   about  the  fat 
bream,  the  thick  tench,  and  the  old,  moss-grown  carp,    ihe 
swallow  gave  a  very  good  description,     but  one  can  see 
bitter  fof  oneself.'  she  said ;   but  how  should  the  D^ad 
ever  get  to  see  these  beings  ?  She  must  content  herself  with 
being  able  to  look  out  over  the  beautiful  landscape  and  see 
the  busy  activity  of  men.     TLat  was  lovely,  but  most 
lovely  of  all,  when  the  old  priest  stood  here  under  the 
oak.  and  told  about  France,  and  about  the  great  deeds  of 
men  and  women,  whose  names  are  named  with  adnuration 
throughout  all  times.    The  Dryad  heard  of  the  shepherdess 
Joan  of  Arc,  of  Charlotte  Corday ;    she  heard  of  olden 
times,  of  the  times  of  Henry  IV,  and  of  Napoleon  I,  and 
of  greatness  and  talent,  right  up  to  the  P^fent  day.   She 
heard  names,  each  of  which  rang  m  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
France  is  a  world-wide  land;    a  soil  of  mteUect  with 

a  crater  of  freedom.  j  .t.     T^      j 

The  vUlage  children  listened  devoutly,  and  the  Drya^l 
not  less  so  f  she  was  a  school-child  like  the  others.  She 
saw  in  the  forms  of  the  sailing  clouds  picture  after  picture 
of  what  she  had  heard  told.    The  cloudy  sky  was  her  picture- 

^'she  felt  herself  so  happy  in  the  lovely  France  ;  but  had 
still  a  feeUng  that  the  birds,  and  every  animal  which  could 
fly,  were  much  more  favoured  than  she.  Even  the  fly  could 
lik  about  himself,  far  and  wide,  much  farther  than  tho 
Dryad's  horizon.  ,    ,    i  ij 

France  was  so  extensive  and  so  glonous,  but  she  could 
only  see  a  Uitle  bit  of  it ;  Uke  a  world,  the  country  stretched 
out  with  vineyards,  woods,  and  great  towns,  and  of  fU  ot 
these  Paris  was  the  mightiest,  and  the  most  bnlhant , 
thither  the  birds  could  go,  but  never  she. 

Amongst  the  village  children  was  a  little  girl,  so  poor 
and  so  ?agged,  but  lovely  to  look  at ;    she  was  always 
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laughing  and  singing,  and  wreathing  red  flowers  in  her 
black  hair. 

•  Do  not  go  to  Paris ! '  said  the  old  priest.  '  Poor  child  1 
if  you  go  ihere,  it  will  be  your  ruin  ! ' 

And  yet  she  went. 

The  Dryad  often  thought  about  her,  for  they  had  both 
the  same  desire  and  longing  for  the  great  city.  Spring 
came,  summer,  autumn,  winter ;  two  or  three  years  passed. 

The  Dryad's  tree  bore  its  first  chestnut  blossoms,  the 
birds  twittered  about  it  in  the  lovely  sunshine.  Then 
there  came  along  the  road  a  grand  carriage  with  a  stately 
lady ;  she,  herself,  drove  the  beautiful  prancing  horses ; 
a  smart  little  groom  sat  behind  her.  The  Dryad  knew  her 
again,  the  old  priest  knew  her  again,  shook  his  head,  and 
said  sorrowfully, 

^  You  did  go  there  !  it  was  your  ruin  !    Poor  Marie  ! ' 

'  She  poor  ! '  thought  the  Dryad.  '  Why,  what  a  change  ! 
she  IS  dressed  like  a  duchess  I  she  became  like  this  in 
the  city  of  enchantment.  Oh,  if  I  were  only  there  in  all  the 
splendour  and  glory !  it  even  throws  a  light  up  into  the 
clouds  at  night,  when  I  look  in  the  direction  where  I  know 
the  city  is.* 

Yes,  thither,  towards  that  quarter,  the  Dryad  looked 
every  evemng,  every  night.  She  saw  the  glimmering  mist 
on  the  horizon ;  she  missed  it  in  the  bright,  moonlight 
nights ;  she  missed  the  floating  clouds  which  showed  her 
pictures  of  the  city  and  of  history. 

The  child  grasps  at  its  picture-book  ;  the  Dryad  grasped 
at  the  cloud  world,  her  book  of  tho*  jhts. 

The  warm  summer  sky,  free  from  clouds,  was  for  her 
a  blank  page,  and  now  for  several  days  she  had  seen  such 
a  sky. 

It  was  the  warm  summer-time,  with  sultry  da>  s  without 

a  breath  of  air.    Every  leaf,  every  flower,  lay  as  in  a  doze, 

and  men  were  like  that  too.    Then  clouds  arose,  and  that  in 

the  quarter  where  at  night  the  glimmering  mist  announced. 

Here  is  Paris.' 

The  clouds  arose,  forming  themselves  like  a  whole 
mountain  range,  and  scudded  through  the  air,  out  over 
the  whole  landscape  as  far  as  the  Dryad  could  see. 

The  clouds  lay  like  enormous  purple  rocks,  layer  on 
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the  Ughtning  came  do™   -^^^^^"^JX"^!  ^L 
the  messenger  of  light    No  "J^^^^^^^t^^r  7roval  child,  as 

The  village  people  gf  ^^'^^/^V^^:*^^^^^^  irtist 

cam^  there  no  more  ;  the  ^^ooj^^l^^^^:^::^,  but 
teachers'  chair  was  gone.  -L^^  o^^^^"  ^  ^^^^  too, 
the  autumn  came,  wmter  came,  f-^^T^J^'i^f  J  towards 
and  in  aU  the  changing  seasons  the  ^f  .f^^^ar'orJhe 
the  quarter  where  eveiy  evening  and  nighMar  «J^y  ^    .^ 

horizon.  Paris  shone  Uke  a  f^"^«^^"^|infier^e  other, 
sped  engine  after  engine   the^ne    ^am  «ite^e^o^  ^. 

rushing  and  roarmg,  at  all  ^^^^^^^^J^^^^^^  ^e  of  the 

sr:  z^ttr^^Mtjd >ed  the™ . 

countries.'  4.v,«^    « <>  mnnv-coloured  lotus- 

.  A  «»i?-W<'««'°H>i*;*neaves  over  The  Band,  like 

plant,  "hich  sprea^  .te  g^^  le^^^  o„  ^^e  early  spring. 

a  velvet  earpet,  whwh  fias  sprong  ^^^  ^^^^^ 
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Outside  the  military  school  stretches  the  arena  of  war 
in  times  of  peace  ;  the  field  without  grass  and  stalk,  a  piece 
of  sandy  plain  cut  out  of  the  African  desert,  where  Fata 
Morgana  shows  her  strange  castles  in  the  air  and  hanging 
gardens  ;  on  the  Field  of  Mars  they  now  stand  more  brilhant 
and  more  wonderful,  because  genius  had  made  them  real. 

'  The  present-day  Palace  of  Aladdin  is  reared,'  it  was 
said.  Day  by  day,  and  hour  by  hour,  it  unfolds  its  rich 
splendour  more  and  more.  Marble  and  colours  adorn  its 
endless  halls.  '  Master  Bloodless  '  here  moves  his  steel  and 
iron  limbs  in  the  great  machinery-hall.  Works  of  art  in 
metal,  in  stone,  in  weaving,  proclaim  the  mental  life  which 
is  stirring  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world.  Picture-galleries, 
masses  of  flowers,  everything  that  intellect  and  hand  can 
create  in  the  workshops  of  the  craftsman  is  here  displayed 
to  view.  Even  relics  of  ancient  days  from  old  castles  and 
peat-mosses  have  met  Lere. 

The  overwhelmingly  greet  and  varied  sight  must  be 
reduced  and  condensed  to  a  toy  in  order  to  be  reproduced, 
understood,  and  seen  as  a  whole. 

The  Field  of  Mars,  like  a  great  Christmas  table,  had  on 
it  an  Aladdin's  Palace  of  industry  and  art,  and  round!  about 
it  were  little  articles  from  all  countries ;  every  nation 
found  something  to  remind  it  of  homo.  Here  stood  the 
Egyptian  royal  palace,  here  the  caravanserai  of  the 
desert ;  the  Bedouin  coming  from  his  sunny  land  swung 
past  on  his  camel ;  here  extended  Russian  stables  with 
magnificent  fiery  steeds  from  the  steppes.  The  little 
thatched  farm-house  from  Denmark  stood  with  its  '  Danne- 
brog  '  flag  beside  Gustav  Vasa's  beautifully  carved  wooden 
house  from  Dalarne  in  Sweden  ;  American  huts  ;  English 
cottages,  French  pavilions,  kiosks,  churches,  and  theatres 
lay  oddly  strewn  about,  and  amidst  all  that,  the  fresh 
green  turf,  the  clear,  running  water,  flowering  shrubs,  rare 
trees,  glass-houses  where  one  could  imagine  oneself  in 
a  tropical  forest ;  whole  rose-gardens,  as  if  brought  from 
Damascus,  bloomed  under  the  roof ;  what  colours,  what 
fragrance !  Stalactite  cave«,  artificially  made,  enclosing 
fresh  and  salt  lakes,  gave  an  exhibition  from  the  kingdom 
of  fish.  One  stood  down  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea  among 
fish  and  polypi. 
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All  this,  they  said,  the  Field  of  Mars  now  ^^^  ^"^^ 
np^nts  ti)  view,  and  over  this  great  nchly-deoked  table 
f^res  lik^a^uly  swarm  of  ants,  the  whole  crowd  of  people 
Xr  on  foot  or^drawn  iia  Uttle  carriages ;  all  legs  cannot 
stand  such  an  exhausting  promenade. 

They  come  here  from  early  morning  ^tillate  in  the 
eveS      Steamer  after  steamer,  full  of  people,  glides 
dowTthe  sSne.    The  number  of  carriages  «  constancy 
hSsZsing.  the  crowds  of  people  both  on  foot  and  on  hor^ 
Harare  increasing,  omnibuses  and  tramcars  are  stuffed 
«^  fiuS  ind  ^ve&  with  people,-all  these  streams  move 
to  one  totf'Z  Paris  EStion  I '    All  the  entrances 
^re  decorated  with  the  French  flag ;    round  about  the 
bazaar  buUdings  wave  the  flags  of  all  nations ;   from  the 
mThTnei^  hall  there  is  a  whirring  and  humming ;    the 
S?8  cMme  in  melody  from  the  towers ;   the  organs  play 
h«detS  churches  f   hoarse,  snuffling  songs  from  the 
Sriental  cafS^^gle  With  the  music.   It  is  like  J^it »"5«dom 
ofXbel   the  lanluage  of  Babel,  a  Wonder  of  the  Wor  d 
ft  ^s  such  hid^-i>  the  reports  about  It  said ;  who  did 
iot  hear  them  1    The  DryaJ  knew  ^;^.^^^^J^ll.}^ 
been  said  here  about  the  *  new  wonder    in  the  city  of  cities. 
•Fly  ye  birds  1  fly  thither  to  look,  come  agam  and  tell  I 

^^  Thh?S  - 'lied  T'a  wish,  and^became  a  life's 
thought  ;X^then  one  still  silent  ni^^^^^ 
was  shiniiiK,  there  flew  out  from  its  disk— the  Dryad  saw 
rfasS  which  fell  guttering  like  a  meteor ;,  and  before 
l^rTwhose  branch!  shook ts  in  a  blast  of  wmd.  stocK^ 
a  Sy^radiant  figure.  It  spoke  in  tones  ^  soft  and  yet 
L^?o^  as  the  trump  of  the  last  Day.  which  kisses  to  life 

^"?T\t  shiS?hat  place  of  enchantment,  thou  shalt 
there  teke  root,  feel  the  rushing  currents,  the  air  and  the 
BuuThine  there  But  thy  lifetime  shall  be  shortened,  the 
Ss  of  ye^^  which  awaited  thee  out  here  in  the  open, 
wil  shrinlJhere  to  a  smaU  number  of  seasons.  Poor 
Dryad .  it  wUl  be  thy  ruin !  thy  longing  will  grow  thy 
vearniiit  and  thy  craving  will  become  stronger  !  The  tree 
O  .^1  become  a  prison  for  thee  ;  thou  wilt  foi-«ake  thy 
dweUing   foT^ke  th?  nature,  and  fly  away  and  mix  with 
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human  beings,  and  then  thy  years  will  dwindle  down  to 
half  the  lifetime  of  the  ephemeral  fly,  only  a  single  night ; 
thy  life  shall  be  extinguished,  the  leaves  of  the  tree  shall 
wither  and  be  blown  away,  to  return  no  more.' 

Ilius  it  sounded,  thus  it  sang,  and  the  brightness 
vanished,  but  not  the  longing  and  desire  of  the  Dryad  ; 
she  trembled  with  expectation,  in  a  fever  of  wild  anticipa- 
tion. 

'  I  shall  go  to  the  city  of  cities  ! '  she  exultingly  cried. 
'  Life  begins,  gathers  like  the  cloud,  and  no  one  knows  where 
it  goes.' 

In  the  grey  dawn,  when  the  moon  grew  pale  and  the 
clouds  red,  the  hour  of  fulfilment  struck,  and  the  promise 
was  redeemed. 

People  came  with  spades  and  poles  ;  they  dug  round 
the  roots  of  the  tree,  deep  down,  right  under  it.  Then 
a  cart  was  brought  up,  drawn  by  horses,  the  tree,  with  the 
roots  and  clods  of  earth  hanging  to  them,  was  lifted,  wrapped 
in  matting  which  made  a  warm  foot-bag  for  it,  then  it 
was  placed  on  the  cart  and  bound  fast.  It  was  to  go  on 
a  journey  to  Paris,  to  grow  and  remain  there  in  the  grandest 
city  of  France — the  city  of  cities. 

The  leaves  and  branches  of  th3  chestnut  tree  trembled 
in  the  first  moment  of  motion ;  the  Dryad  trembled  in  the 
delight  of  expectation. 

'  Away  !  away  ! '  rang  in  every  pulse-beat.  '  Away ! 
away  ! '  came  the  echo  in  trembling,  fluttering  words.  The 
Dryad  forgot  to  say  *  Farewell '  to  her  native  place,  to  the 
waving  grasses  and  the  innocent  daisies,  which  had  looked 
up  to  ner  as  to  a  great  lady  in  our  Lord's  garden,  a  young 
Piincess  who  played  the  shepherdess  out  in  the  country. 

The  chestnut  tree  was  on  the  cart,  it  nodded  with  its 
branches  '  Farewell ',  or  '  Away ',  the  Dryad  knew  not 
which ,  she  thought  and  dreamt  of  the  wonderful,  new, 
and  yet  so  familiar  scenes  which  should  be  unfolded  before 
her.  No  childish  heart  in  innocent  delight,  no  passion- 
filled  soul,  has  ever  begun  its  journey  to  Paris  more  full  of 
thought  than  she.    '  Farewell ! '  became  *  Away  !  away !  * 

The  wheels  of  the  cart  went  round,  the  distant  became 
near  and  was  left  behind ;   the  country  changed,  as  the 
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clouds  change  ;  new  vineyards,  forests,  villages,  villas,  and 
aaXns  Vp^ni  up.  came  in  sight,  and  roU^  away  agam. 
SieTesffi  tree  moved  forward,  the  Dryad  forward  with 
it  e^Se  after  engine  rushed  close  past  each  other  a-nd 
ciS^Lch  other ;  the  engines  sent  out  clouds,  which 
f  J^^d  figures  that  told  of  the  Paris  they  came  from,  and 
to  which  the  Dryad  was  bound.  ,  .        j  «„+„„,^ 

Everything  rJund  about  knew  and  must  understand 
wither  her  way  led  ;  she  thought  that  every  tree  she 
weSfpast  fetched  oit  its  branches  U>  her,  and  begged : 
^Take  me  with  you  I  take  me  with  you  1 '  I  V^ery  tree 
there  w^s  ^a^  Dryad  full  of  longiig.  What  changes  I 
WhTt  a  journey  1  It  seemed  as  if  houses  shot  up  out  of  the 
earth  more  and  more,  closer  and  closer.  Chirmieys  rose 
S.e  flower  pots,  placed  above  each  other  and  s^e  by  siae 
along  the  hoU ;  great  inscriptions  with  le^^^"  ^  J^f^^ 
longrpaintedfiKures  on  the  walls  from  the  ground-floor  to  the 

cornice  shone  forth.  t  v^  j«  u  ? ' 

•  Where  does  Paris  begin,  and  when  shall  I  be  in  it  < 
the  Dryad  asked  herself.    The  crowds  oi  f^V^^J^^^^^i' 

the  noL  and  bustle  grew  S^^^^'^^^^^^f^^^tT^^^s 
men  on  foot  followed  men  on  horse,  and  ^11  /o^f/J J*' 
shop  upon  shop,  music  and  song,  screaming  and  talking. 

The  Drvad  in  her  tree  was  m  the  midst  of  Pans. 

The  grit,  heavy  cart  stopped  in  a  Uttle  square,  planted 
with IrSTsiirrounded  by  higrhouses.  J^^^^f'^^^^^^^Z 
hLd  its  balcony.    People  looked  down  from  there  upon  the 
young!  fresh  chestnut  tree  which  was  driven  up,  anS  which 
wa^now  to  be  planted  here,  m  place  of  the  wom-out  up 
Toted  tree,  which  lay  stretched  along  the  ground.    People 
lod  still  in  the  squire,  and  looked  at  the  spnng  verdure, 
smiling  and  delighted  ;   the  older  trees  still  only  m  bud 
g3  her  ^vith  mstlulg  branches. '  Welcome !  welcome  ! 
Sid  the  fountain  which  threw  its    ets  of  water  into  the 
a^Tlettli  ?hem  splash  again  into  the  broad  basin,  a  lowed 
?he  wind  to  carry  drops  over  to  the  newly-amved  tree,  as 
if  it  would  offer  it  a  cup  of  welcome.  .      j 

ThVD^ad  felt  that  its  tree  was  lifted  from  the  cart  and 
placed  in  is  future  position.  The  tree's  roots  were  hidden 
Fn  ?he  earth,  fresh  turf  was  laid  over  them  ;  Wossommg 
shrubs  and  pots  of  flowers  were  planted  like  the  tree  ;  here 
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was  a  whole  garden  plot  right  in  the  middle  of  the  square. 
The  dead,  uprooted  tree,  killed  by  gas-fumes,  kitchen- 
fumes,  and  all  the  plant-killing  vapours  of  a  town,  was 
laid  on  the  cart  and  driven  away.  The  crowd  looked  on, 
children  and  old  people  sat  on  benches  on  the  grass,  and 
looked  up  among  the  leaves  of  the  newly-planted  tree. 
And  we,  who  tell  about  it,  stood  on  the  balcony,  looked 
down  on  the  young  spring  verdure  just  come  from  the  fresh 
country  air,  and  said,  as  the  old  priest  would  have  said  : 
'  Poor  Dryad  ! ' 

'  How  happy  I  am  ! '  said  the  Dryad,  '  and  yet  I  cannot 
quite  realize  it,  nor  quite  express  what  I  feel ;  everything 
is  E  s  I  expected  it !  and  yet  not  quite  as  I  expected  !  * 

The  houses  were  so  high,  and  so  close :  the  sun  shone 
properly  only  upon  one  wall,  and  it  was  pasted  over  with 
posters  and  placards,  before  which  the  people  stood  and 
made  the  place  crowded.  Vehicles  went  past,  light  and 
heavy;  omnibuses,  those  over-filled  houses  on  wheels, 
rolled  along,  riders  trotted  ahead,  carts  and  carriages 
claimed  the  right  to  do  the  same.  The  Dryad  wondered 
whether  the  tall  houses,  which  stood  so  close,  would  also 
flit  away,  change  their  shapes  like  the  clouds  and  glide 
aside,  so  that  she  could  see  Ii  to  Paris,  and  out  over  it. 
Notre-Dame  must  show  itseit,  and  the  Vendome  Column, 
and  the  Wonder  which  had  called  and  was  calling  so  many 
strangers  hither.    But  the  houses  did  not  move. 

It  was  still  day,  when  the  lamps  were  lighted,  the  gas- 
rays  shone  out  from  the  shops  and  up  among  the  branches 
of  the  tree  ;  it  was  like  summer  sunshine.  The  stars  came 
out  overhead,  the  same  ones  the  Dryad  had  seen  in  her 
native  place  ;  she  thought  she  felt  a  breeze  from  there,  so 
pure  and  mild.  She  felt  herself  elevated  and  strengthened, 
and  found  she  had  the  power  of  seeing  right  out  through 
all  the  leaves  of  the  tree,  and  had  feeling  to  the  farthest 
tips  of  the  roots.  She  felt  herself  in  the  living  human 
world,  looked  at  with  kindly  eyes ;  round  about  were 
bustle  and  music,  colours  and  lights. 

From  a  side  street  sound«i  wind-instruments,  and 
the  dance-inspiring  tunes  of  the  barrel-organ.  Yes,  to  the 
dance,  to  the  dance  !  it  sounded— to  gladness  and  the 
pleasure  of  life. 
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It  was  a  music  that  ir  u- 1  set  n  er,  horsAs,  carriages,  tree 
and  houses  dancing,  if  tiiry  .c,-   t  'Uncc     An  intoxicating 
joy  arose  in  the  Dryad'a    reast.  •  j    •    ^  u 

'  How  delightful  and    oeautiful  '      she  cried  joyfully, 

•  I  am  in  Paris  !  * 

The  day  which  camo,  the  night  which  followed,  and 
again  the  next  day,  offered  the  same  ^  .ghts,  the  same  stir, 
the  same  life,  changing  and  yet  always  the  same. 

'  Now  I  know  every  tree  and  every  flower  in  the  square 
here !    I  know  every  house,  balcony  and  shop  hero  where 
I  am  placed  in  this  little  cramped  comer  which  mdes  the 
great,  mighty  town  from  me.    Where  are  ff  t"umpha 
Irches,  the  boulevards,  and  the  Wonder  of  the  World  ? 
None  of  all  these  do  I  see  !    I  am  imprisoned  as  in  a  cage 
amongst  the  tall  houses,  which  I  now  know  bv  heart,  with 
their  placards,  and  posters,   and  sign-boards,   all  these 
plaster  sweetmeats,  whic'.  I  have  no  t^ste  for  any  longer. 
Where  is  lu  that  I  heard  about,  know  about,  longed  for, 
and  for  the  sake  of  which  I  wished  to  come  here  ?    What 
have  I  grasped,  won,  or  found  !    I  am  longing  as  before,  1 
see  a  life  which  I  must  grasp  and  live  in !   I  ^"st  enter  the 
ranks  of  the  living  !  I  must  revel  there,  fly  ^^k®  ^^f.  ^^"f ' 
see  and  understand,  become  wholly  human,     ize  half  a  day 
of  that  in  place  of  years  of  life  in  everyday  fatigue  and 
tediousness,  in  which  I  sicken  and  droop,  and  vanish  like 
the  mist  on  the  meadow.    I  must  shine  luce  the  cloud, 
shine  in  the  sunlight  of  life,  look  out  over  c    rythmg  like 
the  cloud,  and  pass  away  like  it,— no  one  knr    ^  whi.her  ! 

This  was  the  Dryad's  sigh,  which  lifted  it^»^    m  prayer.^ 

•  Take  my  lifetime,  and  g  '-  me  the  half  of  the  fcphemera  ^ 
life'  Free  me  from  my  imprisonment,  gi^  me  human 
life  human  joy  for  a  short  space,  only  this  .ogle  nig:-t.  it 
it  iust  be  so,  and  punish  le  thus  for  uiy  ««suro  >tuous 
spirit,  my  longing  for  life  !  AnnihUate  mt  let  "  ^ti. 
young  tree  that  encloses  me  then  wither  a 
ashes,  and  be  scattered  to  the  winds.' 

A  rustling  passed  through  the  branche^ 
there  came  a  titillating  feeling,  a  trembhnei  ^p  ; 
as  if  fire  ran  through  it  or  out  of  it,  a  blast  went  tt 
crown  of  the  tree,  and  in  the  mids*  of  it  arose  t 
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form, — the  Dryad  herse if .  In  the  mtr°>  inBttan  she  sat  under 
thegas  lUuminod,  icaf^  branches  jung  anu  beautiful  like 
poor  ft'  irie,  to  wh  m  it  was  m  Th*  reat  city  wia  be 
thy  ruin  ! ' 


The  Drvad  nar  h\ 
her  house,  wh  oh  %\ 
thrown  av  v  the  kf^ 
saw  her  ai  I  twii.' 
and  beckoii#Hi !  do  ^ 
child  ii  '"^1  yet  a  f\;il-g-"ov 
as  silk,  and  gret  n  as  the 
crown  ot  the  i "% ;  in  he^ 
chestnut  >>lo8i     n  ;  sh*^  1 

Only  a  short  im  u 
she  sprang  up,  anc 
isappeared  round 
le  light  fro     a  mirrc 
ligiit 
"    -e 


ar 


the  f(    t  of    h<  ,  by         door  of 

hat         keel     uu  uf  whu      she  had 
So        ng.       Seautiful  I    The  stars 
TV    gas-lani.iS  saw  her  and  beamed 
ier  she  was  and  yet  strong,  a 
i      xiden.     Her  clothes  were  fine 
'  sh,  newly-unfolded  leaves  in  tl 
it-brown  hair  hung  a  half -blow 
kfcd  Uke  the  goddess  of  Spring. 
3  sat  motionless  and  still,  the 
Uke      gazelle  from  the  place,  and 
come       She  ran,  she  sprang  like 
hich      carried  in  the  sunshine,  the 
vtiich  with  every  inotioii  is  cast  now  here  and  now 
;  and  if    ne  hai  looked  closely,  and  been  able  to  see 
t  tu        w      to  see,  how  wonderful!    At  every  place 
vv!    re  sh     stopped  for  a  moment,  her  r'thes  and  her 
figure      ere  chai    'Hi     ccording  to  the  ciiaracter  of  the 
place        the  hf  u^    w'    ^e  lamp  shone  upon  her. 

She  reached  tL       vFuievarcfc ;  a  sea  of  light  streamed 
from  the  gas  in  tho  lamps,  shops,  and  caf6s.    Young  and 
slen^^er  trees  stood  here  in  rrvs ;  each  one  hid  its  Drvad 
fron    he  beams  of  the  artificial  sunlight.    The  whole  of  the 
"V     lever-ending  pavement  was  like  one  great  assembly- 
. ,  tables  stood  spread  with  refreshments  of  all  kinds,  from 
hampagne  and  chartreuse  down  to  coffee  and  beer.    There 
18  a  display  of  flowers,  of  pictures,  statues,  books,  and  many- 
loured  fabrics.    From  the  throng  under  the  tall  houses 
e  looked  out  over  the  alarming  stream  under  the  rows  of 
rees :   there  rushed  a  tide  of  rollmg  carriages,  cabriolets, 
oaches,  omnibuses,  and  cabs,  gentlemen  on  horseback, 
nd  marching  regiments, — it  was  risking  life  and  limb  to 
cross  over  to  the  opposite  side.    Now  shone  a  blue  light, 
then  the  gas-lights  were  supreme,  and  suddenly  a  rocket 
shot  up ;    whence  and  whither  ?     Certainly,  it  was  the 
highway  of  the  great  city  of  the  world. 
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Here  sounded  soft  Italian  melodies,  there  SpeniA  songs, 
accompanied  by  the  beating  of  castanets,  but  strongest, 
Td  Xlling  above  all,  sounded  the  musical-box  melodies 
of  the  moment,  the  tickling  can-can  m^o,  unknown  to 
Orpheus,  and  never  heard  by  beautiful  Helen ;  even  the 
whWbairow  must  have  danced  on  ite  one  wheel  if  it  could 
have  danced.  The  Dryad  danced,  floated,  flew,  changmg 
in  colour  like  the  honey-bird  in  the  sunshine  5  each  house 
and  the  world  within  it  gave  fresh  tints  to  her.  As  the 
ffleaming  lotus-flower,  torn  from  its  root,  is  borne  by  the 
ftream  on  its  eddies,  she  drifted;  and  wherever  she  sto^ 
she  was  again  a  new  shape,  therefore  no  one  could  follow 
her,  recognize  and  wateh  her.  ^  ,       /       «**^« 

Like  cloud-pictures  everything  flew  past  her,  face  after 
face,  but  not  a  single  one  did  she  know  •  she  saw  no  form 
from  her  own  home.  There  shone  in  her  thoughts  two 
bright  eyes,  and  she  thought  of  Mane,  poor  Mane  I  the 
happy,  ^gged  child  with  the  red  flower  m  her  black  hair. 
She  wis  in  the  city  of  the  world,  nch,  and  dazding,  as 
when  she  drove  past  the  priest's  house,  the  Dryad  s  tree, 
and  the  old  oak.  She  was  here,  no  doubt,  m  the  deafening 
noise ;  perhaps  she  had  just  got  out  of  that  niagnificent 
coach  wSting  yonder ;  splendid  carrwges  stood  here  with 
laced  coachmen,  and  silk-stockinged  footmen.  TJe  grand 
people  alighting  were  all  women,  nchly  dressed  ladies. 
Gey  went  through  the  open  lattice-door,  up  the  high, 
iroa^d  steirs.  whicli  led  to  a  buildmg  with  wW  mar^^^ 
columns.  Was  this  perhaps  the  '  Wonder  of  the  World  ? 
Then  certainly  Marie  was  there  ! 

'Sancta  Maria  I '  they  sang  within ;  the  clouds  of 
incense  floated  under  the  lofty  painted  a^^  gUded  arches, 
where  twilight  reigned.  It  was  the  Church  of  t^e  Madeleine. 
Dressed  in  black,  in  costly  materials  made  after  the  latwb 
fashion,  ladies  of  the  highest  society  ghded  over  the  polished 
floor.  Coats  of  arms  were  on  the  silver  clasps  of  the  prayer- 
books  bound  in  velvet,  and  on  the  fine,  strongly-scented 
handkerchiefs  trimmed  with  costlv  Bnissels  lace,  bome 
of  the  ladies  knelt  m  sUent  prayer  before  the  altars,  others 
sought  the  confessionals.  The  Dryad  felt  a  restlessness, 
a  fmr,  as  if  she  had  entered  a  place  where  she  ought  not  to 
have  set  foot.    Hero  was  the  home  of  silence,  the  palace  of 
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secrets ;  all  wa49  whispered  and  oonfided  without  a  sound 
being  heard. 

The  Dnrad  saw  herself  disguised  in  silk  and  veil,  resem- 
bling in  form  the  other  rich  and  high-bom  ladies ;  was 
each  of  them  a  child  of  longing  like  herself  1 

There  sounded  a  sigh,  so  painfully  deep ;  did  it  come 
from  the  confessional  comer,  or  from  the  breast  of  the 
Dryad  ?  She  drew  her  veil  closer  round  her.  She  breathed 
the  incense  and  not  t^e  fresh  air.  Here  was  no  place  for 
her  loi^ging. 

Away  1  away !  in  flight  without  rest !  The  Ephemera 
has  no  rest ;  its  flight  is  its  life  I 

She  was  asain  outside  under  the  blazing  gas-lamps  by 
the  splendid  fountain.  '  All  the  streams  of  water  will  not 
be  able  to  wash  away  the  innocent  blood  which  has  been 
shed  here.'    So  it  has  been  said. 

Foreigners  stood  here  and  talked  loudly  and  with 
animation,  as  no  one  dared  to  do  in  the  High  Court  of 
Mystery,  &om  which  the  Dryad  came. 

A  large  stone-slab  was  turned  and  l^ted  up ;  she  did  not 
understand  this  ;  she  saw  an  open  entrance  to  the  depths 
of  the  earth  ;  into  this  people  descended  from  the  starlit 
sky,  from  the  sunshiny  ^as-flames,  from  all  the  stirring  life. 

'  I  am  afraid  of  this ! '  said  one  of  the  women  who 
stood  there  ;  *  I  dare  not  go  down ;  I  don't  care  either 
about  seeing  the  sight  t    Sta^  with  me  1 ' 

'  And  go  back  home,*  said  the  man,  *  go  from  Paris 
without  having  seen  the  most  remarkable  thing,  the  real 
wonder  of  the  present  time,  called  into  being  by  the  talent 
and  will  of  a  single  man  ! ' 

*  I  shall  not  go  down  there,'  was  the  answer. 

•  The  wonder  of  the  present  age,'  they  said.  The  Dryad 
heard  and  understood  it ;  the  goal  of  her  greatest  longing 
was  reached,  and  here  was  the  entrance,  down  in  the  depths 
under  Paris ;  she  had  not  thought  of  this,  but  when  she 
heard  it  now,  and  saw  the  foreigners  going  down,  she 
followed  them.  The  spiral  staircase  was  of  cast  iron, 
broad  and  commodious.  A  lamp  gleamed  down  there,  and 
another  one  still  farther  down. 

They  stood  in  a  labyrinth  c^  mkUesdiy  long  int^secting 
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halls  and  arched  passages  ;  all  the  streets  and  lanes  o! 
Paris  were  to  be  seen  here,  as  in  a  dim  mirror,  the  names 
could  be  read,  every  house  above  had  its  number  here,  its 
root,  which  struck  down  under  the  empty,  macadamized 
footway,  which  ran  along  by  a  broad  canal  with  a  stream  of 
rolling  mud.  Higher  up,  along  the  arches,  was  led  the  fresh 
running  water,  and  above  all  hung,  like  a  net,  gas-pipes 
and  telegraph  wires.  Lamps  shone  in  the  distance,  like 
reflected  images  from  the  metropolis  above.  Now  and  then 
was  heard  a  noisy  rumbling  overhead ;  it  was  the  heavy 
wagons  which  drove  over  the  bridges  above. 

Where  was  the  Dryad  ?  ,    x  ^.u 

You  have  heard  of  the  catacombs ;  they  are  but  the 
faintest  of  outlines  compared  to  this  new  subterranean 
world,  the  wonder  of  the  present  day,  the  drains  of  Pap. 
Here  stood  the  Dryad  and  not  out  in  the  world's  exhibition 
on  the  Field  of  Mars.  She  heard  exclamations  of  astonish- 
ment, admiration  and  appreciation. 

'  From  down  here/  they  said,  *  health  and  yeaib  of  life 
are  growing  for  thousands  and  thousands  up  above  !  Our 
time  is  the  time  of  progress  with  all  its  blcjwmgB.* 

That  was  the  opinion  and  the  talk  of  the  people,  but  not 
of  the  creatures  who  lived  and  dwelt  and  nad  been  bom 
here,  the  rats ;  they  squeaked  from  the  rifts  in  a  piece 
of  old  wall,  so  clearly,  distinctly  and  intelligibly  to  the 

Dryad.  -      .      .     i 

A  big  old  he-rat,  with  his  tail  bitten  off,  piercingly 
squeaked  his  feelings,  his  discomfort  and  his  honest 
opinion,  and  the  family  gave  him  support  for  every  word. 

'  I  am  disgusted  with  this  nonsense,  this  human  nonsense, 
this  ignorant  talk !  Oh  yes,  it  is  very  fine  here  now  with 
gas  and  petroleum !  I  don't  eat  that  kind  of  thing !  It  Las 
become  so  fine  and  bright  here  that  one  is  ashamed  of  one- 
self, and  does  not  know  why.  If  we  only  lived  hi  the  time 
of  tallow-candles  !  it  isn't  so  far  back  either !  That  was 
a  romantic  time,  as  they  call  it  I ' 

'What  is  that  you  are  talking  about?'  said  the  Dryad. 
•  I  did  not  see  you  before.    What  are  you  talking  about  ? 

•  The  good  old  days,'  said  the  rat, '  the  happy  days  of 
great-grandfather  and  great-grandmother  rats  I  In  those 
days  it  was  something  to  come  down  here.    It  waa  a  rat's 
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nest  different  from  the  whole  of  Paris !  Mother  Plague 
f  lived  down  here  ;  she  killed  people,  but  never  rats.  Bobbers 

and  smugglers  breathed  freely  down  here.  Here  was  the 
place  of  refuge  for  the  most  interesting  personages,  who  are 
now  only  seen  in  melodramas  in  the  theatre  up  abov«>. 
The  time  of  romance  is  gone  in  our  rat's  nest  too ;  we  have 
got  fresh  air  and  petroleum  down  here.' 

So  squeaked  the  rat !  squeaked  against  the  new  times 
in  favour  of  the  old  days  with  Mother  Plague. 

A  carriage  stood  there,  a  kind  of  open  omnibus  with 
swift,  little  horses  ;  the  party  got  into  it,  and  rushed  along 
the  Boulevard  Sebastopol,  the  subterranean  one:  right 
above  stretched  the  well-known  Parisian  one  full  of  people. 

The  carriage  disappeared  in  the  dim  light ;  the  Dryad 
also  vanished,  rose  up  into  the  gas-light  and  the  fresh 
free  air  ;  there,  and  not  down  in  the  crossing  arches  and 
their  suffocating  air,  could  the  wonder  be  found,  the 
Wonder  of  the  World,  that  which  she  sought  in  her  short 
night  of  life  ;  it  must  shine  stronger  than  all  the  gas-lights 
up  here,  stronger  than  the  moon  which  now  glided  forth. 
Yes,  certainly!  and  she  saw  it  yonder,  it  beamed  before 
her,  it  twinkled  and  glittered  like  the  star  of  Venus  in 
the  sky. 

She  saw  a  shining  gate,  opening  into  a  little  garden, 
full  of  light  !  I  dancing  melodies.  Gas-jets  shone  here  as 
borders  rou.'i  Is  tie  quiet  lakes  and  pools,  where  artificial 
water-plants,  -  .  -  out  of  tin-plate  bent  and  painted,  glittered 
in  the  light,  and  threw  jete  of  water  yard-nigh  out  of  their 
chalices.  Beautiful  weeping-willows,  real  weeping-willows 
of  the  spring-time,  droopm  their  fresh  branches  like  a 
green  transparent  yet  concealing  veil. 

Here,  amongst  the  bushes,  blazed  a  bonfire ;  its  red 
glow  shone  over  small,  half-dark,  silent  arbours,  permeated 
with  ton^s,  with  a  music  thrilling  to  the  ear,  captivating, 
alluring,  chasing  the  blood  through  the  veins. 

She  saw  young  women,  beautiful  in  festal  attire,  with 
trusting  smiles,  and  the  light  laughing  spirit  of  youth, 
a  '  Marie ',  with  e  rose  in  the  hair,  but  without  carriage 
and  footmen.  How  they  floated,  how  they  whirled  in  the 
wild  dance !    As  if  bitten  by  the  Tarantella,  they  sprang 
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and  laughed  and  smiled,  blissf uUy  happy,  ready  to  embrace 
the  whole  world.  .     ,     ,  au    * 

The  Dryad  felt  herself  carried  away  m  the  dance.  About 
her  slender  little  foot  fitted  the  silken  shoe,  chestnut-brown, 
like  the  ribbon  which  floated  from  her  hair  over  her  un- 
covered shoulders.  The  green  silk  garment  waved  m  great 
folds,  but  did  not  conceal  the  beautifully  formed  hmb  with 
the  pretty  foot,  which  seemed  as  if  it  wished  to  descnbe 
mafffc  circles  in  the  air.  Was  she  in  the  enchanted  garden 
ofArmida?    What  was  the  place  called  ?    The  name  shone 

outside  in  gas-jets, 

*  Mabille.' 

Sounds  of  music  and  clapping  of  hands,  rockets,  and 
murmurmg  water,  popping  of  champagne  corks  mmgled 
here.  The  dance  was  wildly  bacchanalian,  and  over  the 
whole  sailed  the  moon,  with  a  rather  wry  face,  no  doubt. 
The  sky  was  cloudless,  clear  and  serene ;  it  seemed  as  if 
one  could  see  straight  mto  Heaven  from  '  Mabille  . 

A  consuming  desire  of  life  thrille(  through  the  Dryad ; 
it  was  like  an  opium  trance. 

Her  eyes  spoke,  her  lips  spoke,  but  the  words  were  not 
heard  for  the  sound  of  flutes  and  violins.  Her  partner 
whispered  words  in  her  ear,  they  trembled  in  time  to  the 
music  of  the  can-can ;  she  did  not  understand  them,— we 
do  not  understand  them  either.  He  stretched  his  arms  out 
towards  her  and  about  her,  and  only  embraced  the  trans- 
parent, gas-filled  air.  .    •         i.u 

The  Dryad  was  carried  away  by  the  stream  of  air,  as  the 
wind  bears  a  rose-leaf.  On  high  before  her  she  saw  a  flame, 
a  flashing  light,  high  up  on  a  tower.  The  light  shone  from 
the  goal  of  her  longing,  from  the  red  lighthouse  on  the  Fata 
Morgana '  of  the  Field  of  Mars.  She  fluttered  about  the 
tower;  the  workmen  thought  it  was  a  butterfly  which 
they  saw  dropping  down  to  die  in  its  all  too  early  arrival. 

The  moon  shone,  gas-lights  and  lamps  shone  in  the  great 
halls  and  in  the  scattered  buildings  of  all  lands,  shone  over 
the  undulating  greeuFward,  and  the  rocks  made  by  the 
ingenuity  of  men,  where  the  waterfall  poured  down  by 
the  strength  of  '  Mr.  Bloodless '.  The  depths  of  the  ocean 
and  of  the  fresh  water,  the  realms  of  the  fishes  were  opened 
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heie  ;  one  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  pool,  one  was 
down  in  the  ocean,  in  a  diving-bell.  The  water  pressed 
against  the  thick  glass  walls  above  and  around.  The 
pol}rpi,  fathom-long,  flexible,  winding,  quivering,  living 
arms,  clutched,  heaved,  and  grew  fast  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea. 

A  great  flounder  lay  thoughtfully  close  by,  stretched 
itself  out  in  comfort  and  ease:  the  crab  crawled  like  an 
enormous  spider  over  it,  whilst  shrimps  darted  about  with 
a  haste,  a  swiftness,  as  it  they  were  the  moths  and  butter- 
fllies  of  the  sea. 

In  the  fresh  water  grew  water-lilies,  sedges,  and  rushes. 
The  gold-fishes  had  placed  themselves  in  rows,  like  red 
cows  in  the  field,  all  with  the  heads  in  the  same  direction, 
so  as  to  get  the  current  in  their  mouths.  Thick  fat  tench 
stared  with  stupid  eyes  towards  the  glass  walls ;  they 
knew  that  they  were  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  ;  they  knew 
that  they  had  made  the  somewhat  difiicult  journey  hither, 
M  in  barrek  filled  with  water,  and  had  been  land-sick  on  the 
railway,  just  as  people  are  sea-sick  on  the  sea.  They  had 
come  to  see  the  Exhibition,  and  so  they  saw  it  from  their 
own  fresh  or  salt  water  box,  saw  the  throng  of  men  which 
moved  past  from  morning  to  night.  All  the  countries  of 
the  world  had  sent  and  euiibited  their  natives,  so  that  the 
old  tench  and  bream,  the  nimble  perch  and  the  moss- 
grown  carp  should  see  these  beings  and  give  their  opinions 
upon  the  species. 

•  They  are  shell-fish !  *  said  a  muddy  little  bleak.  '  They 
change  their  shells  two  or  three  times  in  the  day,  and  make 
sounds  with  their  mouths — talking,  they  call  it.  We  don't 
change,  and  we  make  ourselves  understood  in  an  easier 
way ;  movements  with  the  comers  of  the  mouth,  and 
a  stare  with  the  eyes  !  We  have  many  points  of  superiority 
over  mankind  !  ' 

*  They  have  learnt  swimming,  though,'  said  a  little  fresh- 
water ish.  '  I  am  from  the  big  lake  ;  men  go  into  the  water 
in  the  hot  season  there,  but  first  they  put  off  their  shells, 
and  then  thev  swim.  The  frogs  have  taught  them  that, 
they  push  with  the  hind-legs,  and  paddle  with  the  fore-legs  ; 
they  can't  keep  it  up  long.  They  would  like  to  imitate  us, 
but  they  don't  get  near  it.    Poor  men  1 ' 
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And  the  fishes  stared ;  they  imagined  that  the  whole 
crowd  of  people  they  had  seen  in  the  strong  daylight  was 
still  moving  here ;  yes,  they  were  convinced  that  they  still 
saw  the  same  forms  which,  so  to  speak,  first  struck  their 
nerves  of  apprehension. 

A  little  perch,  with  beautifully  striped  skin,  and  an 
enviable  round  back,  asserted  that  the  '  human  mud  '  was 
there  still ;  he  saw  it. 

*  I  also  see  it ;  it  is  so  distinct !  '  said  a  jaundice-yellow 
tench.  '  I  see  plainly  the  beautiful  well-shaped  human 
figure,  "  high-legged  lady  "  or  whatever  it  was  they  called 
her ;  she  had  our  mouth  and  staring  eyes,  two  balloons 
behind,  and  an  umbrella  let  down  in  front,  a  great  quantity 
of  hanging  duck-weed  dingling  and  dangling.  She  should 
put  it  all  off,  go  like  us  in  the  guise  of  nature,  and  she 
would  look  like  a  respectable  tench,  as  far  as  human  beings 
can  do  so  ! ' 

*  What  became  of  him — he  on  the  string,  the  male — they 
draped  ?  ' 

*  He  rode  in  a  bath-chair,  sat  with  papeTj  pen  and  ink, 
and  wrote  everything  down.  What  was  he  doing  !  They 
called  him  a  reporter.' 

'  He  is  riding  about  there  still,'  said  a  moss-grown 
maiden  carp,  with  the  trials  of  the  world  in  her  throat,  so 
that  she  was  hoarse  with  it ;  she  had  once  swallowed 
a  fish-hook,  and  still  swam  patiently  about  with  it  in  her 
throat. 

*  A  reporter,'  she  said,  '  that  is,  speaking  plainly  and 
fishily,  a  kind  of  cuttle-fish  among  men.' 

So  the  fishes  talked  in  their  own  manner.  But  in  the 
midst  of  the  artificial  grotto  sounded  the  blows  of  hammers 
and  the  songs  of  the  work-people;  they  must  work  at 
night,  so  that  everything  might  be  finished  as  soon  as 
possible.  They  sang  in  the  Dryad's  summer  night's  dream, 
she  herself  stood  there,  ready  to  fly  and  vanish. 

'  They  are  gold-fish  !  '  said  she,  and  nodded  to  them. 
'  So  I  have  managed  to  see  you  after  all !  I  know  you  ! 
I  have  known  you  a  long  time  !  The  swallow  has  told  me 
about  you  in  my  home  country.  How  pretty  you  are,  how 
glittering  and  charming  !  T  could  kiss  each  and  all  of  you  ! 
I  know  the  others  also  !    That  is  certainly  the  fat  tench ; 
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that  one  there,  the  dainty  bream ;  and  here,  the  old  moss- 
grown  carp  !  I  know  you  !  but  you  don't  know  me  ! ' 

The  fish  stared  and  did  not  understand  a  single  word  ; 
they  stared  out  into  the  dim  light.  The  Dryad  was  there 
no  longer,  she  stood  out  in  the  open  air,  where  the  world's 
'  wonder-blossoms  '  from  the  different  countries  gave  out 
their  fragrance,  from  the  land  of  rye-bread,  from  the  coast 
of  the  stock-fish,  the  empire  of  russia  leather,  the  river- 
banks  of  Eau-de-Cologne,  and  &om  the  eastern  land  of  the 
essence  of  roses. 
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When,  after  a  ball,  we  drive  home,  half-asleep,  the  tunes 
we  have  heard  still  sound  distinctly  in  our  ears  ;  we  could 
sing  each  and  all  of  them.  And  as  in  the  eye  of  a  murdered 
man,  the  last  thing  the  glance  rested  on  is  said  to  remain 
photographed  on  it  for  a  time,  so  here  in  the  night  the 
bustle  and  glare  of  the  day  was  not  extinguished.  The 
Dryad  felt  it  and  knew  that  it  would  roll  on  in  the  a&me  v>&y 
through  the  coming  day.  The  Dryad  stood  amongst  the 
fragrant  roses,  thinking  that  she  recognized  them  from  her 
home,  roses  from  the  park  of  the  castle  and  from  the 
priest's  garden.  She  also  saw  the  red  pomegranate  flower 
here  ;  Marie  had  worn  one  like  it  in  her  coal-black  hair. 

Memories  from  the  home  of  her  childhood  out  in  the 
country  flashed  through  her  mind  ;  she  drank  in  the 
sights  round  about  her  with  greedy  eyes,  w]  Ist  feverish 
restlessness  possessed  her,  and  carried  her  through  the 
wonderful  halls. 

She  felt  tired,  and  this  tiredness  increased.  She  had 
a  longing  to  rest  upon  the  soft  Eastern  cushions  and 
carpets  spread  around,  or  to  lean  against  the  weeping- 
willow  down  by  the  clear  water,  and  plunge  herself  into  that. 

But  the  Ephemera  has  no  rest.  The  day  was  only  a  few 
minutes  from  the  end. 

Her  thoughts  trembled,  her  limbs  trembled,  she  sank 
down  on  the  grass,  by  the  rippling  water. 

'  Thou  springest  from  the  earth  with  lasting  life  !  '  said 
she ;  *  cool  my  tongue,  give  me  refreshment !  ' 

*  I  am  not  the  living  fountain  I '  answered  the  water. 
'  I  flow  by  machinery  1  ^ 
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•  Give  me  of  thy  freshness,  thou  green  grass,'  begged  the 
Dryad.    '  Give  me  one  of  the  fragrant  flowers  ! ' 

•  We  die  when  we  are  broken  off  I '  answered  the  grass 

and  flowers.  .       ,  .    ,    i.       / 

•  Kiss  me,  thou  fresh  breeze !   only  one  single  kiss  of 

'  Soon  the  sun  will  kiss  the  clouds  red  ! '  said  the  wind, 
•  and  then  wilt  thou  be  amongst  the  dead,  passed  away, 
as  all  the  splendour  here  will  pass  away,  before  the  year  is 
gone,  and  I  can  again  play  with  the  light,  loose  sand  m 
the  square  here,  and  blow  the  dust  along  over  the  ground, 
dust  in  the  air,  dust !  all  dust !  ' 

The  Dryad  felt  a  dread,  like  that  of  the  woman  who  in 
the  bath  has  cut  an  artery  and  is  bleeding  to  death,  but 
while  bleeding  wishes  still  to  live.  She  raised  herself, 
came  some  steps  forward,  and  again  sank  down  in  front  of 
a  little  church.  The  door  stood  open,  candles  burned  on 
the  altar,  and  the  organ  pealed. 

What  music  !  such  tones  the  Dryad  had  never  heard, 
and  yet  she  seemed  to  hear  in  them  well-known  voices. 
They  came  from  the  depths  of  the  h^^rt  of  the  whole 
creation.  She  thought  she  heard  the  rustling  of  the  old 
oak  tree,  she  thought  she  heard  the  old  priest  talldng  about 
great  deeds,  and  about  famous  names,  and  of  what  God  e 
creatures  had  power  to  give  as  a  gift  to  future  times,  and 
must  give  it  in  order  uj  win,  by  that  means,  eternal  hfe  for 

The  tones  of  the  organ  swelled  and  pealed,  and  spoke 
in  song  :  '  Thy  longing  and  desire  uprooted  thee  from  thy 
God-given  place.    It  became  thy  ruin,  poor  Dryad  ! ' 

The  organ  tones,  soft  and  mild,  sounded  as  if  weeping, 

dying  away  in  tears.  , .  ^i  j 

The  clouds  shone  red  in  the  sky.  The  wmd  whistled 
and  sang,  '  Pass  away,  ye  Dead,  the  sun  is  rising  !  * 

The  first  beam  fell  on  the  Dryad.  Her  form  shone  m 
changing  colours,  like  the  soap-bubble  when  it  breaks, 
vanishes  and  becomes  a  drop,  a  tear  which  falls  to  the 
ground  and  disappears.  .  v  j  • 

Poor  Dryad  !  a  dew-drop,  cnly  a  tear,  shed,  vanished  ! 

The  sun  shone  over  tb^^ '  Fata  Morgana '  on  the  Field  of 
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Mare,  shone  over  the  Great  Paris,  over  the  little  square 
with  the  trees  and  the  splashing  fountain,  amongst  the  tall 
houses,  where  the  chestnut  tree  stood,  but  with  drooping 
branches,  withered  leaves,  the  tree  which  only  yesterday 
lifted  itself  as  fresh  and  full  of  life  as  the  spring  itself. 
Now  it  was  dead,  they  said.  The  Dryad  had  gone,  passed 
away  like  the  cloud,  no  one  knew  whither. 

There  lay  on  the  ground  a  withered,  broken  chestnut 
flower ;  the  holy  water  of  the  Church  had  no  power  to  call 
it  to  life.    The  foot  of  man  soon  trod  it  down  into  the  dust. 

The  whole  of  this  actually  happened,  we  saw  it  ourselves 
at  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  1867,  in  our  own  time,  in  the 
great,  wonderful,  time  of  fairy-tale. 
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POULTRY  MEG'S  FAMILY 

PoxTLTBY  Mbq  was  the  only  human  occupant  in  the 
handsome  new  house  which  was  built  for  the  fowls  and 
ducks  on  the  estate.  It  stood  where  the  old  baronial 
mansion  had  stood,  with  its  tower,  crownstep  gable,  moat, 
and  drawbridge.  Close  by  was  a  wilderness  of  trees  and 
bushes  ;  the  garden  had  been  here  and  had  stretched  down 
to  a  big  lake,  which  was  now  a  bog.  Rooks,  crows,  and 
jackdawij  flew  screaming  and  cawing  over  the  old  trees, 
a  perfect  swarm  of  birds.  They  did  not  seem  to  decrease, 
but  rather  to  increase,  although  one  shot  amongst  them. 
One  could  hear  them  inside  the  poultry-house,  where 
Poultry  Meg  sat  with  the  ducklings  running  about  over  her 
wooden  shoes.  She  knew  every  fowl,  and  every  duck,  from 
the  time  it  crept  out  of  the  egg ;  she  was  proud  of  her 
fowls  and  duoks,  and  proud  of  the  splendid  house  which  had 
been  built  for  them. 

Her  own  little  room  was  clean  and  neat,  that  was  the 
wish  of  the  lady  to  whom  the  poultry-house  belonged  ; 
she  often  came  there  with  distinguished  guests  and  showed 
them  the  '  barracks  of  the  heus  and  ducks  ',  as  she  called  it. 

Here  was  both  a  wardrobe  and  an  easy-chair,  and  even 
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a  chest  of  drawera,  and  on  it  was  a  brightly  polished  brass 
plate  on  which  was  engraved  the  word  '  Grubbe  '    which 
was  the  name  of  the  old,  noble  family  who  had  hved  here 
in  the  mansion.   The  brass  plate  was  found  when  they  were 
digging  here,  and  the  parish  clerk  had  said  that  it  had  no 
ot^value  except  as*an  old  relic      The  derk  knew  aU 
about  the  place  and  the  old  time,  for  he  had  knowledge  from 
books ;  there  were  so  many  manuscnpts  m  ^w  ta-^Jt      iT'; 
He  had  great  knowledge  of  the  old  times  ;  but  the  oldest 
of  the  crows  knew  more  perhaps,  and  screamed  about  it  m 
his  own  language,  but  it  was  crowJanguage^  winch  the 
clerk  did  not  understand,  clever  as  he  might  be.   The  bog 
could  steam  after  a  warm  summer  day  so  that  it  seemea  as 
if  a  lake  lay  behind  the  old  trees,  where  the  crows,  rooks, 
and  jackdaws  flew  ;  so  it  had  appeared  when  the  Kmght 
Grubbe  had  Uved  here,  and  the  old  manor-house  stood  with 
its  thick,  red  walls.    The  dog's  '^hain  used  to  reach  qmto 
past  the  gateway  in  those  days  ;  through  the  tower,  one 
^nt  into  a  stone-paved  passage  which  led  to  the  rooms  ; 
the  windows  were  narrow  and  the  panes  small,  even  in  tne 
great  hall,  where  the  dancing  took  place,  but  in  the  time 
of  the  last  Grubbe  there  was  no  dancing  as  far  back  as  one 
could  remember,  and  yet  there  lay  there  an  old  kettte- 
drum  which  had  servecl  as  part  of  the  music.    Here  stood 
a  curious  carved  cupboard,  in  which  rare  flower  bulbs  were 
kept,  for  Lady  Grubbe  was  fond  of  gardemng,  and  culti- 
vated trees  and  plants  ;   her  husband  preferred  ndmg  out 
to  shoot  wolves  and  wild  boars,  and  his  bttle  daughter 
Marie  always  went  with  him.     WTien  she  was  only  five 
years  old.  she  sat  proudly  on  her  horse,  and  looked  round 
bravely  with  her  big  black  eyes.    It  was  her  delight  to  hit 
out  with  her  whip  amongst  the  hounds  ;  her  father  would 
have  preferred  to  see  her  hit  out  amongst  the  peasant  boys 
who  came  to  look  at  the  company. 

The  peasant  in  the  clay  house  close  to  the  manor  bad 
a  son  called  Soren,  the  same  age  as  the  little  noble  lady 
He  knew  how  to  climb,  and  had  always  to  go  up  and  get 
the  bird's  nests  for  her.  The  birds  screamed  as  loud  a«  they 
could  scream,  and  one  of  the  biggest  of  them  cut  him  over 
the  eve.  so  that  the  blood  poured  out.  1*^^*8.  tlio»«^^«* 
first  thit  the  eye  had  been  destroyed ;   but  it  wa»  very 
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little  damaged  after  all.  Marie  Grubbe  called  him  her 
Soren — chat  was  a  great  favour,  and  it  was  a  good  thing 
for  his  father,  poor  John  ;  he  had  committed  a  fault  one 
day,  and  was  to  be  punished  by  riding  the  wooden  horse. 
It  stood  in  the  yard,  with  four  poles  for  legs,  and  a  sincle 
narrow  plank  for  a  back  ;  on  this  John  had  to  ride  astride, 
and  have  some  heavy  bricks  fastened  to  his  legs,  so  that  he 
might  not  sit  too  comfortably  ;  he  made  horrible  grimaces, 
and  Soren  went  and  implored  little  Marie  to  interfere  ; 
immediately  she  ordered  that  Soren's  father  should  be 
taken  down,  and  when  they  did  not  obey  her  she  stamped 
on  the  stone  pavement,  and  pulled  her  father's  coat  sleeve 
till  it  was  torn.  She  would  have  her  way,  and  she  got  it, 
and  Soren's  father  was  taken  down. 

The  Lady  Qrubbe,  who  now  came  up,  stroked  her  little 
daughter's  hair,  and  looked  at  her  affectionately ;  Marie 
did  not  understand  why.  She  vould  go  to  the  hounds,  and 
not  with  her  mother,  who  went  into  the  garden,  down  to 
the  lake,  where  the  white  and  yellow  water-lilies  bloomed, 
and  the  bulrushes  nodded  amongst  the  reedai.  She  looked 
at  all  this  luxuriance  and  freshness.  '  How  pieasant ! '  said 
she.  There  stood  in  the  garden  a  rare  tree  which  she 
herself  had  planted  ;  it  was  called  a  '  copper-beech ',  a  kind 
of  blackamoor  amongst  the  other  trees,  so  dark  brown 
were  the  leaves  ;  it  must  have  strong  sunshine,  otherwise 
in  continual  shade  it  would  become  green  like  the  other 
trees  and  so  lose  its  distinctive  character.  In  the  high 
chestnut-trees  were  many  birds'  nests,  as  well  as  in  the 
bushes  and  the  grassy  meadows.  It  seemed  as  if  the  birds 
knew  that  they  were  protected  here,  for  hero  no  one  dared 
to  fire  a  gun. 

The  little  Marie  came  here  with  Soren ;  he  could  climb, 
as  we  know,  and  he  fetched  both  eggs  and  young  downy 
birds.  The  birds  flew  about  in  terror  and  anguish,  little 
ones  and  big  ones !  Peewits  from  the  field,  rooks,  crows,  nr.l 
jackdaws  from  the  high  trees,  screamed  and  shrieked :  it 
was  a  shriek  exactly  the  same  as  their  descendants  shriek 
in  our  own  day. 

'  What  are  you  doing,  children  ? '  cried  the  gentle  lad^. 
*  This  is  ungodly  work  ! ' 

Soren  stood  ashamed,  and  even  the  high-bom  little  girl 
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looked  a  little  abashed,  but  then  she  said,  shortly  and 
sulkily,  •  My  father  let*,  me  do  it ! ' 

•  Afar  1  afar  ! '  screamed  the  great  blackbirds,  and  flew 
off  but  they  came  again  next  day,  for  their  home  was  here. 

But  the  quiet,  gentle  lady  did  not  stay  long  at  home 
here;  our  lird  called  her  to  Himself,  with  Him  she  was 
more  at  home  than  in  the  mansion,  and  the  church  bells 
tolled  solemnly  when  her  body  was  carried  to  the  chiaxsh. 
Poor  men's  eyes  were  wet,  for  she  had  been  good  to  them. 
When  she  was  gone,  no  one  cared  for  her  plants,  and  ttie 

ffarden  ran  to  waste.  . ,  ,    .  , .    j      ux 

Sir  Grubbe  was  a  hard  man,  they  said,  but  his  daughter, 
although  she  was  so  young,  could  manage  him  ;  he  had  to 
laugh,  and  she  got  her  way.  She  was  now  twelve  years  old, 
and  strongly  built ;  she  looked  through  a,nd  through  people, 
with  her  big  black  eyes,  rode  her  horse  hke  a  man,  and  shot 
her  gun  like  a  practised  hunter. 

One  day  there  came  great  visitors  to  the  neighbourhood 
the  very  greatest,  the  young  king  and  his  haK-brother  and 
comrade  Lord  UWk  Frederick  Gyldenlowe ;  they '^aiited  to 
hunt  the  wild  boar  there,  and  would  stay  some  days  at 

Sir  Grubbe's  castle.  ,     ^    t_  i.  a 

Gvldenlowe  sat  next  Marie  at  table ;  he  took  her  round 
the  neck  and  gave  her  a  kiss,  as  if  they  had  been  relations, 
but  she  gave  him  a  slap  on  the  mouth  and  said  that  she 
could  not  bear  him.  At  that  there  was  great  laughter, 
as  if  it  was  an  amusing  thing. 

And  it  may  have  been  amusing  too,  for  five  years  after, 
whenMarie  had  completedher  seventeenth  year,a  messenger 
came  with  a  letter ;  Lord  Gyldenlowe  proposed  for  the  hand 
of  the  noble  lady  ;  that  was  something  1 

'  He  is  the  grandest  and  most  gallant  gentleman  in  the 
kingdom  ! '  said  Sir  Grubbe.  *  That  is  not  to  be  despised^ 

•I  don't  care  much  about  him ! '  said  Mane  Grubbe, 
but  she  did  not  reject  the  grandest  man  in  the  country, 
who  sat  by  the  king's  side. 

Silver  plate,  woollen  and  linen  went  with  a  ship  to 
Copenhagen  ;  she  travelled  overland  in  ten  days.  The 
outfit  had  contrary  winds,  or  no  wind  at  all ;  four  months 
passed  before  it  arrived,  and  when  it  did  come  Lady 
Gyldenlowe  had  departed. 
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'  I  would  rather  He  on  coarse  sacking,  than  in  his  silken 
bed ! '  said  she ;  '  I'd  rather  walk  on  my  bare  feet  than  drive 
with  him  in  a  carriage  ! ' 

Late  one  evening  in  November,  two  women  came  riding 
into  the  town  of  Aarhus  ;  it  was  Lady  Gyldenlowe  and 
her  maid  :  they  came  from  Veilo,  where  they  had  arrived 
from  Copenhagen  by  ship.  They  rode  up  to  Sir  Grubbe's 
stone  mansion.  He  was  not  delighted  with  the  visit.  She 
got  hard  words,  but  she  got  a  bedroom  as  well ;  got  nice 
food  for  breakfast,  but  not  nice  words,  for  the  evil  in  her 
father  was  roused  against  her,  and  she  was  not  accustomed 
to  that.  Sthf^  was  not  of  a  gentk  '.  mper,  and  as  one  is 
spoken  to,  so  >ne  answers.  She  c  'i^tniv  did  answer,  and 
spoke  with  bitterness  and  hate  al  h'I  V.r  husband,  with 
whom  she  would  not  live  ;  she  was  t.  j  .\oi;o(i  -able  for  that. 

So  a  year  went  past,  but  it  di'^  <}t  pfjas  pleasantly. 
There  were  evil  words  between  father  and  auughter,  and  that 
there  should  never  be.  Evil  words  have  evil  fruit.  What 
could  be  the  end  of  this  ? 

'  We  two  cannot  remain  under  the  same  roof,*  said  the 
father  one  day.  '  Go  away  from  here  to  our  old  manor- 
house,  but  rather  bite  your  tongue  out  than  set  lies  going  ! ' 

So  these  two  separated ;  she  went  with  Lv-r  maid  to  the 
old  manor-house,  where  she  had  been  bom  and  brought 
up,  and  where  the  gentle  pious  lady,  her  mother,  lay  in  the 
church  vault ;  an  old  cowherd  lived  in  the  house,  and  that 
was  the  whole  establishment.  Cobwebs  hung  in  the  rooms, 
dark  and  heavy  with  dust ;  in  the  garden  everything  was 
growing  wild.  Hops  and  other  climbing  plants  twisted  a 
net  between  the  trees  and  bushee  ;  and  hemlock  and  nettles 
grew  larger  and  stronger.  The  copper  beech  was  over- 
grown by  the  others  and  now  stood  in  shade,  its  leaves  were 
now  as  green  aa  the  other  common  trees,  and  its  glory 
had  departed.  Rooks,  crows,  and  daws  flew  in  thick 
swarms  over  the  high  chestnut-trees,  and  there  was  a  caAs^ing 
and  screaming,  as  if  they  had  some  important  news  to  tell 
each  other  :  now  she  is  here  again,  the  little  one  who  had 
caused  their  eggs  and  their  young  ones  to  be  stolen  from 
them.  The  thief  himself,  who  had  fetched  them,  now  climbed 
on  a  leafless  tree,  sat  on  the  high  mast,  and  got  good  blows 
from  the  rope's  end  if  he  did  not  behave  himself. 
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The  clerk  told  aU  this  in  our  own  time  ;  he  had  collected 
it  and  put  it  togevher  from  books  and  manuscnpta  ;  it  lay 
with  many  more  manuscripts  in  the  teble-dfawer.       ^ 

'  Up  and  down  is  the  way  of  the  world  1  said  he  it  is 
strange  to  hear ! '  And  we  shall  hear  how  it  went  with 
Marie  Grubbe.  but  we  will  not  forget  Poultry  Meg.  who  sits 
in  her  grand  hen-house  in  our  time ;  Mane  Grubbe  sat 
there  in  her  time,  but  not  with  the  same  spint  as  old 

^*The' ™tfr  passed,  spring  and  summer  passed,  and  then 
asain  came  the  stormy  autumn-time,  with  the  cold,  wet 
sea-fogs.  It  was  a  lonely  life,  a  wearisome  life  there  in  the 
old  minor  house.  So  Marie  Grubbe  took  her  gun  and  went 
out  on  the  moors,  and  shot  hares  and  foxes,  and  whatever 
birds  she  came  across.  Out  there  she  met  oftener  than 
once  noble  Sir  Palle  Dyre  from  Norrebak,  who  was  also 
wandering  about  with  his  gun  and  his  dogs.  Ho  ™  big 
and  stronl,  and  boasted  about  it  when  they  talM  together. 
He  could  have  dared  to  measure  himself  with  the  late 
Mr.  Brockenhus  of  Egeskov,  of  whose  strength  there  were 
still  stories.  Palle  Dyre  had,  following  his  example  caused 
an  iron  chain  with  a  hunting-horn  to  be  hung  at  his  gate, 
and  when  he  rode  home  he  caught  the  chain,  and  lifted 
himself  with  the  horse  from  the  ground,  and  blew  the  horn. 

•Come  yourself  and  see  it,  Dame  Mane!  said  he, 
'  there  is  fresh  air  blowing  at  Norrebaek  '• '      ,   ,    ^       ^. 

When  she  went  to  his  house  is  not  recorded,  but  on  the 
candlesticks  in  Norrebaek  Church  one  can  read  that  they 
were  given  by  Palle  Dyre  and  Marie  Gmbbe  of  Noraebaek 

Castle.  .     ,      ,  ,., 

Bodily  strength  had  Palle  Dyre  :  he  drank  like  a  sponge; 
he  was  like  a  tub  that  could  never  be  fUled  ;  he  snored 
like  a  whole  pig-sty,  and  he  looked  red  and  bloated. 

'He  is  piggish  and  rude  1*  said  Dame  Palle  Dyre, 
Grubbe's  daughter.  Soon  she  was  tired  of  the  life,  but  that 
did  not  make  it  any  better.  One  day  the  table  was  laid,  and 
the  food  was  getting  cold ;  Palle  Dyre  was  fox-hunting 
and  the  lady  waa  not  to  be  found.  Palle  Dyre  came  home 
at  midnight,  Dame  Dyre  came  neither  at  midnight  nor  in 
the  morning,  she  had  turned  her  back  on  Norrebak  had 
ridden  away  without  greeting  or  farewell. 
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It  was  grey  wet  weather ;  the  wind  blew  cold,  and 
a  flock  of  black  screaming  birds  flew  over  her,  they  were  not 
so  homeless  as  she. 

First  ihe  went  south,  quite  up  to  Germany ;  a  couple  of 
gold  rings  with  precious  stones  were  tumea  into  money ; 
then  she  went  east,  and  then  turned  again  to  the  west ; 
she  had  no  goal  before  her  eyes,  and  was  angry  with  every 
one,  even  with  the  good  Qod  Himself,  so  wretched  was  her 
mind  ;  soon  her  whole  body  became  wretched  too,  and  she 
could  scarcely  put  one  foot  before  another.  The  peewit 
flew  up  from  its  tussock  when  she  fell  over  it :  the  bird 
screamed  as  it  always  does,  '  You  thief !  You  thief  ! ' 
She  had  never  stolen  her  neighbour's  goods,  but  birds'  eggs 
and  young  birds  she  had  had  brought  to  her  when  she  was 
a  little  girl ;  she  thought  of  that  now. 

From  where  she  lay  she  could  see  the  sand-hills  by  the 
shore  ;  fishermen  lived  there,  but  she  could  not  get  so  far, 
she  was  so  ill.  The  great  white  sea-mews  came  flying 
above  her  and  screamed  as  the  rooks  and  crows  screamed 
over  the  garden  at  home.  The  birds  flew  very  near  her, 
and  at  last  she  imagined  that  they  were  coal-black,  but  then 
it  became  night  before  her  eyes.  When  she  again  opened 
her  eyes  she  was  being  carried  ;  a  big,  strong  fellow  had 
taken  her  in  his  arms.  She  looked  straight  into  his  bearded 
face ;  he  had  a  scar  over  his  eye,  so  that  the  eyebrow 
appealed  to  be  divided  in  two.  Ho  carried  her,  miserable 
as  she  was,  to  the  ship,  where  he  got  a  rating  from  the 
captain  for  it. 

The  day  following,  the  ship  sailed ;  Marie  Grubbe  was  not 
put  ashore,  so  she  went  with  it.  But  she  came  back  again, 
no  doubt  1    Yes,  but  when  and  where  1 

The  clerk  could  also  tell  about  this,  and  it  was  not  a  story 
which  he  himself  had  put  together.  He  had  the  whole 
strange  story  from  a  trustworthy  old  book ;  we  ourselves 
can  take  it  out  and  read  it. 

The  Danish  historian,  Ludwig  Holberg,  who  has  written 
so  many  useful  books  and  the  amusing  comedies  from  which 
we  can  get  to  know  his  time  ard  people,  tells  in  his  letters 
of  Marie  Grubbe,  ^vhere  and  how  he  met  her  ;  it  is  well 
worth  hearing  about,  but  we  will  not  forget  Poultry  Moj?, 
who  fiits  so  glad  and  comfortable  in  hot  grand  hen -house. 
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The  ship  sailed  away  with  Marie  Grubbe  ;  it  was  there 
we  left  oflf. 

Years  and  years  went  past. 

The  plague  was  raging  in  Copenhagen ;   it  was  in  the 
year  1711.     The  Queen  of  Denmark  went  away  to  her 
German  ho  ne,  the  king  quitted  the  capital,  every  one  who 
could,  hastened  away.     The  students,  even  if  they  had 
board  and  lodging  free,  left  ths  city.    One  of  them,  the 
last  who  still  remained  at  the  so-called  Borch's  College,  close 
by  Regensen,  also  went  away.    It  was  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  ;    he  came  with  his  knapsack,  which  was  tilled 
more  with   books  and  manuscrints   than  with   clothes. 
A  damp,  clammy  mist  himg  over  the  town  ;  not  a  creatiwre 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  whole  street ;  round  about  on  the 
doors  and  gates  crosses  were  marked  to  show  that  the  plague 
was  inside,  or  that  the  people  T^ere  dead.    No  one  was  to 
be  seen  either  in  the  broader,  winding  Butcher's  Row,  as 
the  street  was  called  which  led  from  the  Round  Tower  to 
the  King's  Castle.     A  big  ammunition  wagon  rumbled 
past ;   the  driver  swung  his  whip  and  the  horses  wen*  jn 
at  a  gallop,  the  wagon  waa  full  of   dead  bodies.     The 
young  stuctent  held  his  hand  before  his  face,  and  smelt 
at  some  strong  spirits  which  he  had  on  a  sponge  m  a 

b^ass  box.  ,    , 

From  a  tavern  in  one  of  tho  streets  came  the  souna  ot 
singing  and  unpleasant  laughter,  from  people  who  drank 
the  night  through,  to  forget  that  the  plague  stood  before 
the  door  and  would  have  them  to  accompany  him  in  the 
wagon  with  the  other  corpses.  The  student  turned  his 
steps  towards  the  castle  bridge,  where  one  or  two  small 
ships  lay ;  one  of  them  was  weighing  anchor  to  get  away 
from  the  plague-stricken  city. 

'  If  God  spares  our  livt  i  and  we  get  wind  for  it,  we  are 
going  to  Gronsund  in  Falster,'  said  the  skipper,  and  asked 
the  name  of  the  student  who  wished  to  go  with  him. 

'  Ludwig  Holberg,'  said  the  student,  and  the  name 
sounded  like  any  other  name  ;  now  the  sound  is  one  of  the 
proudest  names  in  Denmark ;  at  that  time  he  was  only 
a  young.  anknoAiTi  student. 

The  ship  glided  past  the  ca;^itie.  It  was  not  yet  clear 
morning  when  they  came  out  into  the  open  water.     A  light 
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breeze  came  aloiu;,  and  the  sails  swelled,  the  young  student 
set  himself  with  his  face  to  the  wind,  and  fell  asleep,  and 
that  was  not  quite  the  wisest  thing  to  do.  Already  on  the 
third  morning  the  ship  lay  off  Falster. 

'  Do  you  know  any  one  in  this  place,  with  whom  I  could 
live  cheaply  ?  '  Holberg  asked  the  captain. 

'  I  believe  that  you  would  do  well  to  go  to  the  ferry- 
woman  in  Borrehouse,'  said  he.  '  If  you  want  to  be  very 
polite,  her  name  is  Mother  Sorer.  Sorensen  MoUer  !  yet  it 
may  happen  that  she  will  fly  mto  a  rage  if  you  are  too 

Eolite  to  her  1  Her  husband  is  in  custody  for  a  crime  ;  she 
erself  manages  the  ferry-boat,  she  has  fists  of  her  own  ! ' 

The  student  took  his  knapsack  and  went  to  the  ferry- 
house.  The  door  was  not  locked,  he  lifted  the  latch,  and 
went  into  a  room  with  a  brick-laid  floor,  where  a  bench 
with  a  big  leather  coverlet  was  the  chief  article  of  furniture. 
A  white  hen  with  chickens  was  fastened  to  the  bench,  and 
had  upset  the  water-dish,  and  the  water  had  run  across  the 
floor.  No  one  was  here,  or  in  the  next  room,  only  a  cradle 
with  a  child  in  it.  The  ferry-boat  came  back  with  only 
one  person  in  it,  whether  man  or  woman  was  not  easy  to 
say.  The  person  was  wrapped  in  a  great  cloak,  and  wore 
a  fur  cap  like  a  hood  on  the  head.    The  boat  lay  to. 

It  was  a  woman  who  got  out  and  came  into  the  room. 
She  looked  very  imposing  when  she  straightened  her  back  ; 
two  proud  eyes  sat  under  the  black  eyebrows.  It  wtvs 
Mother  Soren,  the  feny-woman ;  rooks,  crows,  and  dnw8 
vvould  scream  out  anotner  name  which  we  know  better. 

She  looked  morose,  and  did  not  seem  to  care  to  talk, 
but  so  much  was  said  and  settled,  that  the  student  arranged 
for  board  and  lodging  for  an  indefinite  time,  whilst  things 
wfci-e  so  bad  in  Copenhagen.  One  or  other  honest  citizen 
from  the  neighbouring  town  came  regularly  out  to  the  ferry- 
house.  Frank  the  cutler  and  Si  vert  the  excise-man  came 
there  ;  they  drank  a  glass  of  ale  and  talked  with  the 
student.  He  was  a  clever  young  man,  who  know  his 
'  Practica ',  as  they  called  it ;  he  read  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  was  well  up  in  learned  subjects. 

'  The  less  one  knows,  the  less  one  is  burdened  with  it,' 
said  Mother  Sorcn. 

'  You  have  to  work  hard  !  '  said  Holberg,  one  day  when 
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she  soaked  her  clothes  in  the  sharp  13^,  and  herself  chopped 
the  tree-poots  for  firewood. 

'  That  *B  my  affair  ! '  said  bhe. 

'  Ha?e  you  always  from  childhood  been  obli^d  to  work 
and  toil  ?' 

'  You  can  see  that  in  my  hands  ! '  said  she,  and  showed 
him  two  small  but  strong,  hard  hands  with  bitten  nails. 
'  You  have  learning  and  can  read.* 

At  Christmas  it  began  to  snow  heavily.  The  cold  came 
on,  the  wind  blew  sharply,  as  if  it  had  vitriol  to  wash 
people's  faces  with.  Mother  Soren  did  not  let  that  disturb 
her.  She  drew  her  cloak  around  her,  and  pulled  her  hood 
down  over  her  bead.  It  was  dark  in  the  house,  early  in  the 
afternoon.  She  laid  wood  and  turf  on  the  fire,  and  set 
herself  down  to  dam  her  stockings,  there  was  no  one  else 
to  do  it.  Towards  evening  she  talked  more  to  the  student 
than  was  her  custom.    She  spoke  about  her  husband. 

*  He  has  by  accident  killed  a  skipper  of  Dragdr,  and  for 
that  he  must  work  three  years  in  irons.  He  is  only  a 
common  sailor,  and  so  the  law  must  take  its  course.' 

•  The  law  applies  also  to  people  of  higher  position,'  said 
Holberg. 

'  Do  you  think  so  ? '  said  Mother  Sdren,  and  looked  into 
the  fire,  but  then  she  began  again,  '  Have  you  heard  of 
Kai  Lykke,  who  caused  one  of  his  churches  to  be  pulled 
down,  and  when  the  priest  thundered  from  the  pulpit 
about  it,  he  caused  the  priest  to  be  laid  in  irons,  appointed 
a  court,  and  adjudged  him  to  have  forfeited  his  heaid,  which 
was  accordingly  struck  off  ;  that  was  not  an  accident,  and 
yet  Kai  Lykke  went  free  that  time  !  ' 

'  He  was  in  the  right  according  to  the  times  ! '  said 
Holberg,  '  now  we  are  past  that ! ' 

'  You  can  try  to  make  fools  believe  that,'  said  Mother 
Soren  as  she  rose  and  went  into  the  room  where  the  child 
lay,  eased  it  and  laid  it  down  again,  and  then  arranged  the 
student's  bed  ;  he  had  the  leather  covering,  for  he  felt  the 
cold  more  than  she  did,  and  yet  he  had  been  bom  in  Norway. 

On  New  Ye-  r's  morning  it  was  a  real  bright  sunshiny 
day  ;  the  frost  had  been  and  still  was  so  strong  that  the 
drifted  snow  lay  frozen  hard,  so  that  one  could  walk  upon 
it.    The  bells  in  the  town  rang  for  church,  and  the  student 
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Holberg  took  his  woollen  cloak  about  him  and  would  go  to 
the  town. 

Over  the  ferry-house  the  crows  and  rooks  were  flying 
with  loud  cries,  one  could  scarcely  hear  the  church  bells 
for  their  noise.  Mother  Soren  stood  outside,  filling  a  brass 
kettle  with  snow,  which  she  was  going  to  put  on  the  fire  to 
get  drinking-water.  She  looked  up  to  the  swarm  of  birds, 
and  had  her  own  thoughts  aboui  it. 

The  student  Holberg  went  to  church  ;  on  the  way  there 
and  back  he  passed  Sivert  the  tax-collector's  house,  by 
the  town  gate  ;  there  he  was  invited  in  for  a  glass  of 
warm  ale  with  syrup  and  ginger.  The  conversation  turned 
on  Mother  Soren,  but  the  tax-collector  did  not  know  much 
about  her — indeed,  few  people  did.  She  did  not  belong  to 
Falster,  he  said  ;  she  had  possessed  a  little  property  at 
one  time  ;  her  husband  was  a  common  sailor  with  a 
violent  temper,  who  had  murdered  a  skipper  of  Dragor. 
'  He  beats  ms  wife,  and  yet  she  takes  his  part.' 

'  I  could  not  stand  such  treatment ! '  said  the  tax- 
collector's  wife.  '  I  am  also  come  of  better  people  ;  my 
father  was  stocking-weaver  to  the  Court ! ' 

'  Consequently  you  have  married  a  Government  official,' 
said  Holberg,  and  made  a  bow  to  her  and  the  tax-collector. 

It  was  Twelfth  Night,  the  evening  of  the  festival  of  the 
Three  Kings.  Mother  Soren  lighted  for  Holberg  a  three- 
king  candle— that  is  to  say,  a  tallow-candle  with  three 
branches,  which  she  herself  had  dipped. 

*  A  candle  for  each  man  !  '  said  Holberg. 

'  Each  man  ?  '  said  the  woman,  and  looked  sharply  at 
him. 

'  Each  of  the  wise  men  from  the  east !  '  said  Holberg. 

'  That  way  !  '  said  she,  and  was  mlent  for  a  long  time. 
But  on  the  evening  of  the  Three  King^  he  learred  more 
about  her  than  he  did  before. 

'  You  have  an  affectionate  mind  to  your  husband,'  said 
Holberg,  *  and  yet  people  say  that  he  treats  you  badly.' 

*  That  is  no  one's  business  but  mine  !  '  nhe  anHwered. 
'  The  blows  could  have  done  me  good  as  a  child  ;  now 
I  get  them  for  my  sin's  sake  !  I  know  what  good  he  ha«  done 
me,'  and  she  rose  up.  '  When  I  lay  ill  on  the  open  heath, 
and  no  one  cared  to  come  in  contact  with  me,  except 
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perhaps  the  crc  ws  and  the  rooks  to  peck  at  me,  he  carried 
me  in  his  arms  and  got  hard  words  for  the  catch  he  brought 
on  board.    I  am  not  used  to  be  ill,  and  so  I  recovered. 
Everv  one  has  his  own  way,  Soren  has  his,  and  one  should 
not  judge  a  horse  by  the  halter  !    With  him  I  have  lived 
more  comfortably  than  with  the  one  they  called  the  most 
gallant  and  noble  of  all  the  king's  subjects.    I  have  been 
married  to  the  Stadtholder  Gyldenlowe,  the  half-brother  of 
the  king ;   later  on  I  took  Palle  Dyre  !   Right  or  wrong, 
each  has  his  own  way,  and  I  have  mine.    That  was  a  long 
story,  but  now  you  know  it ! '   And  she  went  out  of  the  room. 
It  was  Marie  Grubbe  !   so  strange  had  been  the  rolling 
ball  of  her  fortune.    She  did  not  live  to  see  many  more 
anniversaries  of  the  festival  of  the  Three  Kings  ;   Holberg 
has  recorded  that  she  died  in  1716,  but  he  has  not  recorded, 
for  he  did  not  know  it,  that  when  Mother  Soren,  as  she  was 
called,  lay  a  corpse  in  the  ferry-house,  a  number  of  big 
blackbirds  flew  over  the  place.    They  did  not  scream,  as  if 
they  knew  that  silence  belonged  to  a  burial.    As  soon  as 
she  was  laid  in  the  earth  the  birds  disappeared,  but  the 
same  evening  over  at  the  old  manor  in  Jutland  an  enormous 
number  of  crows  and  rooks  were  seen ;  they  all  screamed  as 
loud  as  they  could,  as  if  they  had  something  to  announce, 
perhaps  about  him  who  as  a  little  boy  took  their  eggs  and 
young  ones,  the  farmer's  son  who  had  to  wear  a  garter 
of  iron,  and  the  noble  lady  who  ended  her  life  as  a  ferry- 
woman  at  Gronsuiid. 
*  Brave  !  brave  !  '  they  screamed. 
And  the  whole  family  screamed  *  Brave  !  brave  ! '  wV>  n 
the  old  manor-house  was  pulled  down.    '  They  stfll  cry,  and 
there  is  no  more  to  cry  about ! '    aid  the  clerk,  when  he 
told  the  story.     '  The  family  is  extinct,  the  house  pulled 
down  and  where  it  stood ^  now  stands  the  grand  hen-house 
with  the  gilded  weathercock  and  with  old  Poultry  Meg. 
She  is  so  delighted  with  her  charming  dwelling ;  if  she  had 
nut  come  here,  she  would  have  been  in  the  workhouse.' 

The  pigeons  cooed  over  her,  the  turkeys  gobbled  round 
about  her,  and  the  ducks  quacked. 

'  No  one  knew  her  I  '  they  said.  '  She  has  no  relations. 
It  is  an  act  of  grace  that  she  is  here.  She  has  neither 
9.  drake  father  nor  a  hen  mother,  and  no  descendants  1  ' 
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Still  she  had  relations,  although  she  did  not  know  it, 
nor  the  clerk  either,  however  much  manuscript  he  had  in 
the  table-drawer,  but  one  of  the  old  crows  knew  about  it, 
and  told  about  it.  From  its  mother  and  grandmother  it  had 
heard  about  Poultry  Meg's  mother  and  her  grandmother, 
whom  we  also  know  from  the  time  she  was  a  child  and  rode 
over  the  bridge  looking  about  her  proudly,  as  if  the  whole 
world  and  its  birds'  nests  belonged  to  her ;  we  saw  her 
out  on  the  heath  by  the  sand-dunes,  and  last  of  all  in  the 
ferry-house.  The  grandchild,  the  last  of  the  race,  had 
come  home  again  where  the  old  house  had  stood,  where 
the  wild  birds  screamed,  but  she  sat  among  the  tame  bir«is, 
known  by  them  and  known  along  with  them.  Poultry 
Meg  had  no  more  to  wish  for,  she  was  glad  to  die,  and  old 
enough  to  die. 

*  Grave  !  grave  ! '  screamed  the  crows. 

And  Poultry  Meg  got  a  good  grave,  which  no  one  knew 
except  the  old  crow,  if  he  is  not  dead  also. 

And  now  we  know  the  story  of  the  old  manor,  the  old 
race,  and  tht-  whole  of  Poultry  Meg's  family. 


hi. 


THE  THISTLE'S  EXPERIENCES 

Beside  the  lordly  manor-house  lay  a  lovely,  well-kept 

M  garden  with  rare  trees  and  flowers ;  the  guests  of  the  house 
expressed  their  admiration  of  it ;  the  people  of  the  district, 
from  town  and  country,  came  on  Sundays  and  holidays 
and  begged  permission  to  see  the  garden,  even  whole  schools 
came  to  visit  it. 

Outside  the  garden,  close  to  tha  palings  beside  the  field- 
path,  stood  a  huge  thistle;  it  was  very  big  and  spread 
from  the  root  in  several  branches,  so  that  it  might  be  called 
a  thistle-bush.  No  one  looked  at  it  except  the  old  a^s' 
which  drew  the  milk-cart.  It  stretched  out  its  neck  to  the 
thistle,  and  said,  '  You  are  lovely  !  I  could  eat  you  !  '  but 
the  halter  was  not  long  enough  for  the  ass  to  get  near 
enough  to  eat  it. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  company  at  the  manor-house- 
some  very  noble  people  from  the  capital,  yomig  pretty 
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girls,  and  amongst  them  a  young  lady  who  came  from 
a  distance ;  she  came  fn^m  iiteotland,  was  of  high  birth, 
rich  in  lands  and  gold,  a  bride  worth  winning,  more  than 
one  young  gentleman  said,  and  their  mothers  said  the  same 

thing.  - 

The  young  people  amused  themselves  on  the  lawn  and 
played  croquet ;  they  walked  about  amongst  the  flowers, 
and  each  of  the  young  girls  picked  a  flower  and  put  it  in 
the  button-hole  of  one  of  the  young  gentlemen.  But  the 
young  Scottish  lady  looked  round  for  a  long  time,  rejectmg 
one  after  the  other  ;  none  of  the  flowers  seemed  to  plea«e 
her  ;  then  she  looked  over  the  paling,  outside  stood  the 
great  thistle  bush  with  its  strong,  purple  flowers  ;  she  saw 
it,  she  smile  i  aid  begged  the  son  of  the  house  to  pick  one 

of  them  for  ur  . .    , , 

'  It  is  .e  flower  of  Scotland  ! '  said  she,  it  blooms  in 
the  scutcheon  of  the  country,  give  it  to  me  !  * 

And  he  brought  her  the  most  beautiful  of  the  thistles, 
and  pricked  his  fingers,  as  if  it  were  the  most  prickly  rose- 
bush that  it  grew  on. 

She  fastened  the  thistle-flower  in  the  button-hole  of  the 
young  man,  and  he  felt  himself  highly  honoured.  EacI  of 
the  other  young  meu  would  willingly  have  given  his  own 
beautiful  flower  to  have  worn  the  one  given  by  the  Scottish 
girl's  fan-  hand.  And  if  the  son  of  the  house  felt  himself 
honoured,  what  did  not  the  thistle-bush  feel  ?  It  seemed 
as  if  the  dew  and  the  sunshine  were  going  through  it. 

'  I  am  something  more  than  I  thought ! '  it  said  to 
itself.  '  I  really  belong  inside  the  paling  and  not  outside  ! 
One  is  strangely  placed  in  the  world  !  but  now  I  have  one 
of  mine  over  the  paling,  and  even  in  a  button-hole  ! ' 

Every  bud  which  came  forth  and  unfolded  was  told  of 
this  event,  and  not  many  days  went  past  before  the  thistle- 
bush  heard,  not  from  people,  nor  from  the  twittering  of  the 
birds,  but  from  the  air  itself,  which  preserves  and  carr' 
sound,  from  the  most  retired  walks  of  the  garden  an«i  tae 
rooms  of  the  house,  where  the  doors  and  windows  st^oil 
optn,  that  the  young  gentleman  who  got  the  fjsii- -flo^vor 
from  the  fair  Scottish  girl's  hand,  had  now  ,7  t  her  hacn 
and  heart  as  well.  They  were  a  handsome  pa  t— i^  is  a 
good  match. 
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'I  have  brought  that  about ! '  thought  the  thistlc-bvish, 
aiKi  thought  of  the  flower  it  had  given  for  a  button-hole. 
Each  flower  that  opened  heard  of  this  occurrence. 

*  I  shall  certainly  be  planted  in  the  garden  !  '  thought 
the  thistle ;  *  perhaps  put  in  a  pot  which  pinches :  that  is 
the  greatest  honour  of  all ! ' 

And  the  thistle  thought  of  this  so  strongly  that  it  said 
with  full  conviction,  '  I  shall  be  put  in  a  pot !  ' 

It  promised  every  little  thistle -flower  which  opened  that 
it  also  should  be  put  in  a  pot,  perhaps  in  a  button-hole — 
the  highest  honour  that  was  to  be  attained  ;  but  none  of 
them  was  put  in  a  pot,  to  say  nothing  of  a  button-hole ; 
they  drank  in  the  air  and  the  light,  licked  the  sunshine  by 
day  and  the  dew  by  night,  bloomed,  were  visited  by  bees 
and  hornets  which  searched  for  the  dowry,  the  honey  in  the 
flowers,  and  ll.ey  took  the  honey  and  left  the  flower  standing. 
'  The  thieving  pack ! '  said  the  thistle,  '  if  I  could  only  stab 
them  !  But  I  cannot !  ' 

The  flowers  hung  their  heads  and  faded,  but  new  ones 
came  again. 

'  You  come  in  good  time  1 '  said  the  thistle,  '  every 
minute  I  expect  to  get  across  the  fence.' 

A  few  innocent  daisies  and  narrow-leaved  plantains  stood 
and  listened  with  deep  admiration,  and  believed  every- 
thing that  was  said. 

The  old  ass  of  the  milk-cart  looked  along  from  the  wayside 
to  the  thistle-bush,  but  the  halter  was  too  short  to  reach  it. 

And  the  thistle  thought  so  long  of  the  Scottish  thistle 
to  whoso  family  it  thought  it  belonged,  that  at  last  it  believed 
it  came  from  Scotland  and  that  its  parents  had  been  put 
into  the  national  scutcheon.  It  was  a  great  thought,  but 
great  thistles  can  have  great  thoughts  ! 

*  One  is  often  of  such  a  noble  family,  that  one  dare  not 
know  it  !  '  said  the  nettle,  which  grew  close  by  ;  it  also 
had  an  idea  that  it  might  turn  into  nettle-cloth  if  it  were 

Toperly  handled.  And  the  summer  passed  and  the 
autumn  passed  ;  the  loaves  fell  off  the  trees,  the  flowers 
'^ot  81  'x»ng  colours  and  less  scent .  The  gardener's  apprentice 
3'jng  m  the  garden,  across  the  fence  : 

'  I  'p  the  hill  and  down  the  hill, 
Th«t  a  All  the  story  stilL' 
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The  yoang  fir-trees  in  the  wood  began  to  long  for 
GhriBtmas,  but  it  was  a  long  time  to  Christmas. 

'  Here  I  stand  still  I '  said  the  thistle.  '  It  seems  as  if 
no  one  thought  about  me,  and  yet  /  hsve  made  the  match ; 
they  were  betrothed,  and  they  held  tlieir  wedding  eight 
days  ago.  I  won't  take  a  step,  for  I  cannot.' 

Some  more  weeks  went  past ;  the  thistle  stood  with  its 
last  single  flower,  big  and  full,  it  had  shot  up  close  by  the 
root.  The  wind  blew  cold  over  it,  the  colours  went,  the 
splendour  vanished,  the  calyx  of  the  flower,  big  as  that  of 
an  artichoke  bloom,  looked  like  a  silver  sunflower.  Then 
the  young  couple,  now  man  and  wife,  came  into  the  garden ; 
they  went  along  by  the  paling,  and  the  young  wife  locked 

across  it.  ,    ,        . 

'  There  stands  the  big  thistle  yet ! '  said  she  ;  now  it 
has  no  more  flowers  !  * 

'  Yes,  there  is  the  ghost  of  the  last  one  ! '  said  he,  and 
pointed  to  the  silvery  remains  of    the  flower,  itself   a 

flower. 

'  It  is  lovely  ! '  said  she,  '  such  a  one  must  be  carved 
round  about  the  frame  of  our  picture  !  ' 

And  the  young  man  had  to  climb  the  paling  again  to 
break  off  the  calyx  of  the  thistle.  It  pricked  him  in  the 
fingers,— he  had  called  it  a  '  ghost  *.  And  it  came  into  the 
garden,  into  the  house,  and  into  the  drawing-room  ;  there 
stood  a  picture—*  the  young  couple  '.  In  the  bridegroom's 
button-hole  was  painted  a  thistle.  They  talked  about  this 
and  about  the  tluf'tle-flower  they  brought,  the  last  thistle- 
flower  now  gleaming  like  silver,  a  copy  of  which  was  to  tx^ 
carved  on  the  frame. 

And  tUe  breeze  carried  what  was  said,  away,  far  away. 

'  Wbnt  one  can  experience ! '  said  the  thistle-bush.  '  My 
firstborn  was  put  in  a  button-hole,  my  last  in  a  frame  ! 

Where  shall  /  go  ?  '  ,        ,    ^  , 

And  the  ass  stood  by  the  road-side  and  looked  long  at 

the  thistle. 

•  Come  to  me,  my  kitchen-love  !  I  cannot  come  to  you, 
the  halter  is  not  long  enough  ! ' 

But  the  thistle  did  not  answer ;  it  became  more  and 
more  thoughtful ;  it  thought,  and  it  thought,  right  up  to 
Christmas-time,  and  then  the  thought  came  into  flower: 
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'  If  one's  children  have  got  inHide,  a  mother  can  be  content 
to  stand  outside  the  fence  !  ' 

'  That  is  an  honourable  thought ! '  said  the  sunbeam. 
'  You  shall  also  get  a  good  place! ' 

'  In  a  pot  or  in  a  frame  ?  ^  asked  the  thistle. 

'  In  a  story  ! '  said  the  sunbeam.    And  here  it  is  ! 


WHAT  ONE  CAN  INVENT 

There  was  once  a  young  man  who  was  studying  to  be 
a  poet.  He  wanted  to  become  one  by  Easter,  to  marry, 
and  to  live  by  poetry.  To  write  poems,  he  knew,  was  only 
to  invent  something,  but  he  could  not  invent  anything. 
He  had  been  bom  too  late,  everything  had  been  taken  up 
before  he  came  into  the  world,  eversrtmng  had  been  written 
and  told  about. 

'  Happy  people  who  were  bom  thousands  of  years  ago  !  * 
said  he.  '  They  could  easily  become  immortal  !  Happy 
even,  those  who  were  bom  hundreds  of  years  ago,  for  then 
there  was  still  something  to  make  a  poem  about ;  how 
the  world  is  written  out,  and  what  can  I  wr!t<  poetry 
abiut?'  *^   ^ 

He  worried  about  that  till  he  became  sick  and  ill. 
Wretched  man  !  no  doctor  could  help  him,  but  perhaps 
the  wise  woman  could  !  She  lived  in  the  little  house  beside 
the  field  gate,  which  she  opened  for  those  riding  and  driving: 
she  could  open  up  more  than  the  gate,  she  was  wiser  than 
the  doctor,  who  drives  in  his  own  carriage  and  pays  taxes 
for  his  rank. 

'  I  must  go  out  to  her  ! '  said  the  young  man.  The 
house  she  lived  in  was  small  and  mkt,  but  dreary  to 
behold;  there  was  neither  tree  nor  flower;  a  bee-hive, 
which  was  very  useful,  stood  outside  the  door  ;  there  was 
a  small  potato  patch,  alfo  very  useful ;  and  a  ditch  with 
sloe-bushes  which  had  flowered  and  now  bore  berries, 
which  draw  the  mouth  together  if  one  tastes  them  before 
they  have  got  fi-ost. 

'  That  is  a  trae  picture  of  our  unpootio  time,  I  see  here  ! ' 
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thought  the  young  man,  and  it  was  always  a  thought, 
a  grain  of  gold,  that  he  found  by  the  wise  woman's  door. 

'  Write  it  down  ! '  said  she.  *  Crambs  are  also  bread  ! 
I  know  why  you  come  here  ;  you  cannot  invent  anything, 
and  yet  you  want  to  be  a  poet  by  Easter  ! ' 

'  Everything  has  been  written  down  ! '  said  he  ;  '  our 
time  is  not  the  old  time  ! ' 

*  No  ! '  said  the  woman,  *  in  olden  times  the  wise  women 
were  burned,  and  poets  went  about  with  empty  stomachs 
and  holes  in  their  elbows.  The  time  is  good,  it  is  the  very 
best !  but  you  have  not  the  right  outlook  on  the  thing. 
You  have  not  sharpened  your  hearing,  and  you  do  not  say 
the  Lord's  Prayer  at  night.  There  is  quite  a  lot  of  all 
kinds  of  things  to  write  poems  about  and  tell  of,  if  one 
can  tell.  You  can  glean  it  from  the  plants  and  fruits  of  the 
earth,  draw  it  from  the  running  and  the  still  waters,  but 
you  must  understand  it,  understand  how  to  catch  a  sun- 
beam. Now  try  my  spectacles,  put  my  ear-trumpet  in 
your  ear,  pray  to  rur  Father,  and  leave  off  thinking  of 
yourself ! ' 

The  last  thing  was  very  di£G[cult,  more  than  a  wise 
woman  ought  to  ask. 

He  got  the  spectacles  and  the  ear-trumpet  and  was 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  potato-patch  ;  she  gave  him 
a  big  potato  in  his  hand ;  sounds  came  from  it ;  there  came 
a  song  with  words,  the  story  of  the  potato,  interesting — 
an  everyday  story  in  ten  parts ;  ten  lines  were  enough.  And 
what  did  the  potato  sing  ? 

It  sang  about  itself  and  its  family ;  the  coming  of  the 
potatoes  to  Europe,  the  misjudgement  they  had  experienced 
and  suffered,  before  they  stood  acknowledged  as  a  greater 
blessing  than  a  lump  of  gold. 

'  We  were  distributed  by  royal  command  from  the 
council-houses  ia  all  towns  ;  notification  of  our  great 
importance  was  given,  but  people  did  not  believe  in  it, 
and  did  not  even  understand  how  to  plant  us.  One  dug 
a  hole  and  threw  the  whole  of  his  bushel  of  potatoes  into 
it ;  another  stuck  one  potato  here,  one  there,  in  the  earth 
and  expected  that  they  would  each  shoot  up  a  perfect  tree, 
from  which  one  could  shake  potatoes.  There  came  growth, 
flowers,  and  watery  fruit,  but  it  all  withered  away.    No  one 
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thought  of  what  lay  at  the  root,  the  blessing, — ^the 
potatoes. 

'  Yes,  we  have  experienced  and  suffered — that  is  to  say, 
our  ancestors,  they  and  we,  it  is  all  the  same  thing  !  What 
a  story ! ' 

'  Yes,  now  that  will  do  ! '  said  the  woman.  *  Now  look 
at  the  sloe-bush  ! ' 

'  We  have  also,'  said  the  sloe, '  near  relations  in  the  home 
of  the  potatoes,  farther  north  than  they  grow.  Northmen 
came  there  from  Norway ;  they  steered  west  through  fog 
and  storms  to  an  unknown  lanr* ,  where,  behind  ice  and  snow, 
they  found  plants  and  vegetables,  bushes  with  blue-black 
grapes — ^the  sloe-berries ;  the  grapes  were  ripened  by  the 
frost,  just  as  we  are.  And  the  country  was  called  "  wine- 
land  ",  "  green-land  ",  "  sloe-land  "  ! ' 

'  That  is  quite  a  romantic  story  1 '  said  the  young 
man. 

*  Yes.  Now  come  with  me  ! '  said  the  wise  woman,  and 
led  him  to  the  bee-hive.  He  looked  into  it.  What  life  and 
stir  !  Bees  stood  in  all  the  passages  and  waved  their  wings, 
so  that  there  might  be  fresh  draughts  of  air  in  the  whole 
factory :  that  was  their  business.  Now  came  from  outside, 
bees  bom  with  baskets  on  their  legs  ;  they  brought  pollen- 
dust,  which  was  shaken  out,  sorted  and  made  into  honey  and 
wax.  They  flew  in  and  out.  The  queen-bee  wanted  to  fly 
too,  but  they  must  all  go  with  her ;  it  was  not  yet  time  for 
that :  but  still  she  wished  to  fly  ;  so  they  bit  tne  wings  off 
her  Majesty,  and  so  she  had  to  remain. 

'  Now  get  up  on  the  earth-bank ! '  said  the  woman, 
'  Come  and  look  out  over  the  highway,  where  people  are 
to  be  seen  ! ' 

*  What  a  crowd  it  is  ! '  said  the  young  man.  *  Story 
after  story  !  it  whirls  and  whirls  1  I  get  quite  confused. 
I  shall  faU  backwards  1 ' 

*  No,  go  forwt  r<l,'  said  the  woman,  '  go  right  into  the 
crowd,  have  an  eye  lor  it,  an  ear  for  it,  and  a  heart  as 
well !  then  you  will  soon  invent  something  ;  but  before  you 
go,  I  must  have  my  spectacles  and  my  ear-trumpet,'  and 
so  saying  she  took  them  both. 

'  Now  I  can't  see  the  least  thing  ! '  said  the  young  man, 
*  now  I  hear  nothing  more  !  * 
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*  Well,  then,  you  can't  become  a  poet  before  Easter/  said 
the  wise  woman. 

'  But  when,  then  9  '  he  asked. 

'  Neither  by  Easter,  nor  by  Whitsuntide  !  You  will  not 
learn  how  to  invent  anything.' 

*  What  s^  11 1  do,  then,  to  earn  my  bread  by  poetry  ? ' 

*  You  cau  join  in  the  Shrove-Tuesday  sports,  and  knock 
the  poets  out  of  the  barrel  I  To  hit  at  their  writings  is  as 
good  as  hitting  themselves.  Only  don't  let  yourself  be 
abashed  ;  strike  boldly,  and  so  you  will  get  dumplings 
vith  which  you  can  feed  both  your  wife  and  yourself.' 

*  What  one  can  invent !  *  said  the  young  man,  and  so  he 
knocked  down  every  other  poet,  because  he  could  not  bo 
a  poet  himself. 

We  have  it  from  the  wise  woman  ;  she  knows  what  one 
can  invent. 


GOOD  LUCK  CAN  LIE  IN  A  PIN 

Now  I  shall  tell  a  story  about  good  luck.  We  all  know 
good  luck :  some  see  it  f:^  jm  year's  end  to  year's  end, 
others  only  at  certain  seasons,  on  a  certain  day ;  there 
are  even  people  who  only  see  it  once  in  their  lives,  but 
see  it  we  all  do. 

Now  I  need  not  tell  you,  for  every  one  knows  it,  that 
God  sends  the  little  child  and  lays  it  in  a  mother's  lap, — 
it  may  be  in  the  rich  castle,  and  in  the  well-to-do  house, 
but  it  may  also  be  in  the  open  field  where  the  cold  wind 
blows.  Every  one  does  not  know,  however,  but  it  is  true 
all  the  same,  that  God,  when  He  brings  the  child,  brings 
also  a  lucky  gift  for  it :  but  it  is  not  laid  openly  by  its 
side ;  it  is  laid  in  some  place  in  the  world  where  one  would 
least  expect  to  find  it,  and  yet  it  always  w  found  :  that  is 
the  best  of  it.  It  may  be  laid  in  an  apple ;  it  was  so  for 
a  learned  man  who  was  called  Newton :  the  apple  fell, 
and  so  he  found  his  good  luck.  If  you  do  not  know  the 
story,  then  ask  some  one  who  knows  it  to  tell  it  you.  I  have 
another  story  to  tell,  and  that  is  a  story  about  a  pear. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  man  who  was  bom  in 
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poverty,  had  grown  up  in  poverty,  and  in  poverty  he  had 
married.  He  was  a  turner  by  trade  and  made,  especially, 
umbrella  handles  and  rings  ;  but  he  only  lived  from  hand 
to  mouth.  *  /  never  find  good  luck,'  he  said.  This  is  a 
story  that  really  happened,  and  one  could  name  the  country 
and  the  place  where  the  man  lived,  but  that  doesn't  matter. 

The  red,  sour  rowan-berries  grew  in  richest  profusion 
about  his  house  and  garden.  In  the  garden  there  was  also 
a  pear-tree,  but  it  did  not  bear  a  single  pear,  and  yet  the 
good  luck  was  laid  in  that  pear-tree,  laid  in  the  invisible 
pears. 

One  night  the  wind  blew  a  terrible  storm.  They  told  in 
the  newspapers  that  the  big  stage-coach  was  liftea  o£E  the 
road  and  thrown  aside  like  a  rag.  It  could  very  well  happen 
then  that  a  great  branch  was  broken  off  the  pear-tree. 

The  branch  was  put  into  the  workshop,  and  the  man,  as 
a  joke,  made  a  big  pear  out  of  it,  and  then  another  big 
one,  then  a  smaller  one,  and  then  some  very  little  ones. 
'  The  tree  must  some  time  or  other  have  pears,'  the  man 
said,  and  he  gave  them  to  the  children  to  play  with. 

One  of  the  necessities  of  life  in  a  wet  country  is  an 
umbrella.  The  whole  house  had  only  one  for  common  use  ; 
if  the  wind  blew  too  strongly,  the  umbrella  turned  inside- 
out  ;  it  also  snapped  two  or  three  times,  but  the  man 
soon  put  it  right  again.  The  most  provoking  thing, 
however,  was  that  the  button  which  held  it  together  when 
it  was  down,  too  often  jumped  off,  or  the  ring  which  was 
round  it  broke  in  two. 

One  day  the  button  flew  off ;  the  man  searched  for  it 
on  the  floor,  and  there  got  hold  of  one  of  the  smallest  of 
the  wooden  pears  which  the  children  had  got  to  play  with. 
*  The  button  is  not  to  be  fourid,'  said  the  man,  *  but  this 
little  thing  will  serve  the  same  purpose.'  So  he  lx)red  a  hole 
in  it,  pulled  a  string  through  it,  and  the  little  pear  fitted 
very  well  into  the  broken  ring.  It  was  assuredly  the  very 
best  fastener  the  umbrella  had  ever  had. 

Next  year  when  the  man  was  sending  umbrella  hcndles 
to  the  town,  as  he  regularly  did,  he  also  sent  some  of  the 
little  wooden  pears,  and  begged  that  they  might  be  tried, 
and  so  they  came  to  America.  There  th'^y  Very  soon  noticed 
that  the  little  pears  held  much  better  than  any  other 
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button,  and  now  they  demanded  of  the  merchant  that  all 
the  umbrellas  which  were  sent  after  that  should  be  fastened 
with  a  little  pear. 

Now,  there  was  something  to  do  !  Pears  in  thousands  ! 
Wooden  pears  on  all  umbrellas  !  Tlie  man  must  set  to 
work.  He  turned  and  turned.  The  whole  fear-tree  was 
cut  up  into  little  pears  1  It  brought  in  pennies,  it  brought 
:'a  shillings  ! 

*  My  good  luck  was  laid  in  the  pear-tree,'  said  the  man. 
He  now  got  a  big  workshop  with  .vorkmen  and  boys.  He 
was  always  in  a  good  humour,  and  said,  '  Good  luck  can 
lie  in  a  pin  !  ' 

I  also,  who  tell  the  story,  say  so.  People  have  a  saying, 
'  Take  a  white  pin  in  your  mouth  and  you  will  be  invisible,' 
but  it  must  be  the  right  pin,  the  one  which  was  given  us 
as  a  lucky  gift  by  our  Lord.  I  got  that,  and  I  also,  like 
the  man,  can  catch  chinking  gold,  gleaming  gold,  the  very 
best,  that  kind  which  shines  from  children's  eyes,  the  kind 
that  sounds  from  children's  mouths,  and  from  father  and 
mother  too.  They  read  the  stories,  and  I  stand  among 
them  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  but  invisible,  for  I  have 
the  white  pin  in  my  mouth.  If  I  see  that  they  are  delighted 
with  what  I  tell  them,  then  I  also  say,  '  Good  luck  can  lie 
in  a  pin  1 ' 


THE  COMET 

The  comet  came,  shone  with  its  core  of  fire,  and 
threatened  with  its  rod  ;  they  looked  at  it  from  the  rich 
palace,  and  the  poor  cottage  ;  the  crowd  on  the  street 
looked  at  it,  and  the  lonely  one  who  went  his  way  over  the 
pathlesd  heath  ;  every  one  had  his  thoughts  about  it. 

'  Come  and  look  at  the  sign  in  the  heavens  !  come  and 
look  at  the  splendid  sight/  they  said,  and  all  hastened  to 
look. 

But  in  the  room  there  sat  a  little  boy  with  his  mother ; 
the  tallow  candle  was  burning,  and  the  mother  thought 
that  there  was  a  shroud  in  the  candle ;  the  tallow  stood  up 
in  a  p  int  and  curled  over ;  that  meant,  she  believed,  that 
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the  little  boy  must  soon  die,  the  shroud  turned  towards 
him.   It  was  an  old  superstition,  and  she  believed  it. 

The  little  boy  was  really  destined  to  live  many  years  on 
the  earth,  to  live  and  see  the  comet,  when  it  reappeared 
more  than  sixty  years  later. 

He  did  not  see  the  shroud  in  the  candle,  and  had  no 
thought  for  the  comet,  which  for  the  fo«t  time  in  his  life 
shone  from  the  heavens.  He  sat  with  a  mended  slop-basin 
in  front  of  him ;  in  it  were  some  soap-suds,  and  he  dipped 
the  head  of  a  clay-pipe  down  into  it,  put  the  stem  in  his 
mouth  and  blew  soap-bubbles,  great  and  small ;  they 
swayed  and  floated  with  the  most  lovely  colours,  which 
changed  from  yellow  to  red,  lilac  and  blue,  and  then  became 
green,  like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  the  sun  shines 
through  them. 

•  God  grant  thee  as  many  years  here  on  the  earth  as  the 
bubbles  tliou  blowest ! ' 

'  So  many,  so  many,'  said  the  little  one,  *  the  soap-suds 
can  never  be  all  used  up  !  '  and  the  little  one  blew  bubble 
after  bubble. 

'  There  flies  a  year  !  there  flies  a  year  !  see  how  they 
fly  1 '  said  he,  with  every  bubble  which  got  free  and  flew 
off.  One  or  two  went  right  into  his  eyes  ;  they  smarted 
and  burnf'd^  and  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes.  In  every 
bubble  he  saw  a  vision  of  the  future,  shining  and  glittering. 

*  Now  you  can  see  the  comet ! '  cried  the  neighbours. 
*  Come  out ;  don't  sit  inside  there  ! ' 

And  the  mother  took  the  little  boy  by  the  hand  ;  he  was 
obliged  to  lay  aside  the  clay-pipe,  and  stop  playing  with 
the  soap-bubbles  ; — the  comet  was  there. 

And  the  little  boy  saw  the  shining  ball  of  fire,  with  the 
radiant  tail ;  some  people  said  that  it  w  is  three  yards  long, 
others  that  it  was  millions  of  yards  long  ;  people  see  so 
differently.  Children  and  grandchildren  may  be  dead 
before  it  appears  again  ! '  people  said. 

Most  of  those  who  said  it  were  really  dead  and  gone  before 
it  reappeared ;  but  the  little  boy  for  whom  the  shroud  stood 
in  the  candle,  and  of  whom  the  mother  thought  *  He  will 
die  soon!'  still  lived,  old  and  white-haired.  'White 
hair  is  the  flower  of  age  I '  the  proverb  says,  and  he  had 
many  of  the  flowers  ;    he  was  now  an  old  schoolmaster. 
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The  sohool-ohildren  said  he  was  very  wise  i  knew  so 
much  ;  knew  history,  and  geography,  and  (  ything  that 
is  known  about  the  heavenly  Indies. 

'  Everything  comes  round  again ! '  said  he  ;  '  only  take 
notice  of  people  and  events,  and  you  will  find  that  they 
always  come  again,  in  another  dress,  in  another  country.' 

The  schoolmaster  had  just  told  about  William  Tell,  who 
had  to  shoot  an  apple  off  his  son's  head,  but  before  he  shot 
the  arrow,  he  hid  in  his  breast  another  arrow  with  which  to 
shoot  the  wicked  Qesler  in  the  heart.  It  was  in  Switzerland 
that  that  happened,  but  many  years  before,  the  same  thing 
had  happened  in  Denmark  with  Palnatoke ;  he  also  had  to 
shoot  an  apple  off  his  son's  head,  and  hid,  like  Tell,  an 
arrow  to  avenge  himself  with  ;  and  more  than  a  thousand 
years  farther  back,  the  same  story  was  recorded  as 
having  taken  place  in  Egypt.  The  same  things  come 
again  like  the  comet,  they  pass  away,  disappear,  and  come 
again. 

And  he  talked  about  the  comet  which  was  expected,  the 
comet  he  had  seen  as  a  little  boy.  The  schoolmaster  knew 
the  heavenly  bodies,  and  thought  over  them,  but  did  not 
forget  history  and  geography  because  of  them. 

He  had  laid  out  his  garden  in  the  shape  of  the  map  of 
Denmark.  The  plants  and  flowers  were  arranged  according 
as  they  grow  best  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country. 
'  Bring  me  some  peas  ! '  said  he,  and  one  went  to  the  bed 
which  represented  Lolland.  '  Fetch  me  some  buck-wheat,' 
and  one  went  to  Langeland.  The  lovely  blue  gentian  and 
sweet-willow  were  to  be  found  up  in  Skagen,  the  glistening 
holly  over  at  Silkeborg.  The  towns  themselves  were 
marked  with  stone  figures.  Here  stood  St.  Canute  with 
the  dragon,  that  signified  Odense ;  Absalon  with  a 
bishop's  staff  signified  Soro  ;  the  little  boat  with  the  oars 
was  the  mark  that  here  lay  the  town  of  Aarhus.  From  the 
schoolmaster's  garden,  one  could  learn  the  map  of  Denmark 
very  well ;  but  one  must  first  be  instructed  by  him,  and 
that  was  so  pleasant. 

The  comet  was  expected  now,  and  he  told  what  the 
people  had  said  and  thought  about  it,  in  the  old  days 
when  it  was  her©  last.  •  The  comet-year  is  a  good  wine- 
year,'  he  said ;  *  one  can  dilute  the  wine  with  water,  and  it 
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will  not  be  noticed.  The  winn-sellers  should  think  much  of 
the  comet-year.' 

The  sky  was  full  of  clouds  for  fourteen  days  and  nights. 
The  eomet  could  not  be  seen,  but  it  was  there. 

The  old  schoolmaster  sat  in  his  little  room,  close  by  the 
schoolroom.  The  grandfather's  clock,  which  had  belonffed 
to  his  parents,  stood  in  the  comer ;  the  heavy  leaden 
weights  neither  rose  nor  fell,  the  pendulum  did  not  move. 
The  little  cuckoo,  which  used  to  come  forward  to  cuckoo  the 
hour,  had  for  several  years  sat  silent  behind  closed  doors : 
all  was  quiet  and  silent  there,  the  clock  went  no  more. 
But  the  old  piano  close  by,  which  had  also  belonged  to  his 
parents,  still  had  life,  and  the  strings  could  sound,  though 
certainly  a  little  hoarse,  the  melodies  of  a  whole  generation. 
The  old  r"  '  Tt^  nembered  so  many  of  them,  both  joyful  and 
sorrowfu  '  t  years  from  the  time  when  he  was  a  little 
boy  and  .  ;  ae  comet,  till  now  when  it  was  here  again. 
He  rememt  jrea  what  his  mother  said  about  the  shroud  in 
the  candle,  he  remembered  the  lovely  soap-bubbles  he 
blew;  every  one  was  a  year  of  life,  he  had  said,  how  radiant, 
how  rich  in  colour !  everything  lovely  and  joyful  he  saw 
there ;  childish  games  and  youthful  pleasure,  the  whole 
of  the  wide  world  open  in  the  sunshine,  and  he  should  go 
out  in  it !  that  was  the  bubble  of  the  future.  As  an  old 
man  he  heard  melodies  of  the  vanished  times  from  the 
strings  of  the  piano  :  the  bubbles  of  remembrance  with 
memory's  colour  tints ;  there  sounded  Grandmother's 
knitting  song : 

'Twas  certainly  no  Amazon 
That  knitted  first  a  stocking. 

There  sounded  the  song  which  the  old  servant  had 
sung  foi:  him  as  a  child  : 

There  are  so  many  dangers 

Wherein  the  young  mav  fall. 
Who  are  of  years  but  tender 

And  understanding  small. 

Now  sounded  the  melodies  from  the  first  ball,  a  minuet 
and  Polish  dance ;  now  sounded  soft,  sorrowful  tones, 
which  brought  tears  into  the  eyes  of  the  old  man ;  now 
rushed  a  battle-march,  now  a  psalm  tune,  now  gay  tones. 
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bubble  on  bubble,  just  as  when  he,  as  a  little  boy,  blew  them 
of  soap-suds. 

His  eyes  were  fastened  on  the  window,  a  cloud  in  the 
sk^  glided  $  r&y  and  he  saw  in  the  clear  air  the  comet,  its 
shining  hea^ .,  its  briffht  misty  veil. 

It  seemed  as  if  he  bad  seen  it  yesterdf^y  evening,  and  yet 
there  lay  a  whole  lifetime  between  that  time  and  now  ; 
at  that  time  he  was  a  child,  and  saw  the  future  in  the 
bubbles,  now  the  bubbles  pointed  backward ;  he  felt  the 
childish  mind  and  childish  faith,  his  eyes  shone,  his  hand 
sank  down  on  the  keys — it  sounded  as  if  a  string  broke. 

'  Gome  and  see,  the  comet  is  here,'  cried  the  neighbours, 
the  sky  is  so  beautifully  clear  1  come  and  see  ! ' 

The  old  schoolmaster  did  not  answer,  he  was  gone  to 
see  in  reality  ;  his  soul  had  gone  on  a  longer  course,  in  a 
wider  space  than  the  comet  flies  through.  The  comet  was 
again  seen  from  the  rich  castle,  from  the  poor  cottage,  by 
the  crowd  in  the  street,  and  by  the  lonely  one  on  the  trackless 
heath.  His  soul  was  seen  by  God  and  by  the  drar  ones  who 
had  gone  before — ^those  he  had  longed  for. 


THE  DAYS  OF  THE  WEEK 

The  Days  of  the  WecK  once  resolved  to  get  free  from 
work,  meet  together,  and  have  a  social  party.  Every  day, 
however,  was  so  occupied,  that  a)!  the  year  round  they  had 
no  free  time  at  their  disposal ;  they  must  have  a  whole  day 
to  themselves,  and  this  they  really  had  every  fourth  year, — 
the  day  that  is  put  into  February  to  keep  the  reckoning  of 
time  correct. 

On  that  day  therefore  they  decided  to  have  their  meeting ; 
and  as  Shrove  Tuesday  falls  in  February,  they  would  come 
in  carnival  dress,  each  according  to  ms  taste  and  usual 
character  ;  they  would  eat  well,  drink  well,  make  speeches, 
and  say  pleasant  and  unpleasant  things  to  each  other  in 
the  most  unconstrained  good  fellowship.  The  heroes  of  old 
times,  when  at  their  meals,  threw  at  each  other's  heads 
the  bones  from  which  they  had  gnawed  the  beef,  but 
the  Days  of  the  Week  would  overwhelm  each  other  with 
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showers  of  wit  and  satire— all  in  innocent  Shrove  Tuesday 
merry-making. 

So  the  extra  day  came,  and  they  all  met  together. 

Sunday,  the  loader  of  the  days,  appeared  in  a  black  silk 

Sown ;  pious  people  would  have  supposed  that  he  was 
ressed  as  a  clergyman  about  to  go  to  church,  but  the 
children  of  the  world  saw  that  he  was  in  domino  in  order 
to  go  and  enjoy  himself,  and  that  the  blushing  carnation 
he  had  in  his  button-hole  was  the  little  red  lantern  at  the 
theatre,  which  announced  '  All  tickets  sold  ;  see  that  you 
enjoy  yourselves.' 

Monday,  a  young  fellow,  a  relative  of  Sunday  and 
especially  given  to  enjoyment,  came  next.  He  left  the 
workshop,  he  said,  when  the  guard-parade  took  place. 
'  I  must  go  out  and  hear  Offenbach's  music.  It  does  not 
affect  my  head  nor  my  heart,  but  it  tickles  the  muscles 
of  my  legs.  I  must  dance  and  enjoy  myself,  get  a  black 
eye,  and  begin  work  again  next  day.  I  am  the  new-moon 
of  the  week.' 

Tuesday  takes  its  name  from  Tiw,  the  old  god  of  strength 
and  power.  *  Yes,  I  am  the  day  of  that,'  said  Tuesday. 
'  I  set  to  work,  fasten  the  wings  of  Mercury  to  the  boots  of 
the  merchant,  and  see  whether  the  factory  wheels  are  oiled 
and  spinning  properly  ;  I  insist  that  the  tailor  shall  be  on 
his  loard  and  the  paviou  on  the  street.  Let  each  attend 
to  his  own  work :  I  keep  an  eye  on  the  whole.' 

•  Now  I  come,'  said  Wednesday.  '  I  stand  in  the  middle 
of  the  week.  The  Germans  call  me  Mr.  Midweek.  I  stand 
like  the  shopman  in  the  shop,  like  a  flower  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  other  respected  days  of  the  week.  If  we  all  march 
together,  I  have  three  days  before  and  three  behind,  like 
a  guard  of  honour.  I  must  suppose  that  I  am  the  most 
distinguished  day  in  the  week.' 

Thursday  came  dressed  as  a  copprsmith  with  a  hammer 
and  a  copper  kettle  ;  these  were  the  marks  of  his  nobility. 
*  I  am  of  the  highest  birth,'  he  said,  '  heathen  and  divine. 
In  the  northern  lands  I  am  named  after  Thor,  and  in  the 
southern  after  Jupiter,  who  both  knew  how  to  thunder  and 
lighten.  That  has  remained  in  the  family.'  And  then  he 
beat  on  the  copper  kettle  and  demonstrated  his  high  birth. 

Friday  was  dressed  like  a  young  girl,  and  called  herself 
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Freuk,  and  by  way  of  change  also  Venus  ;  it  depended  on 
the  language  of  the  country  in  which  she  appealed.  She 
was  usually  of  a  quiet  happy  nature,  she  said,  but  to-day 
she  was  dashing  and  free,  for  it  was  leap-year's  day,  and 
that  brings  freedom  to  woman ;  by  old  custom  she  may 
then  woo  for  herself,  and  need  not  wait  to  be  wooed. 

Saturday  appeared  as  an  old  housekeeper  with  broom 
and  oleaning-tmugs.  Her  favourite  dish  was  a  broth  made 
of  the  week's  bread-crusts,  but  she  did  not  demand  that  on 
this  festive  occasion  it  should  be  set  on  the  table  for  all  of 
them,  but  only  that  she  herself  might  have  it ;  and  she 
got  it. 

And  so  the  Days  of  the  Week  took  their  places  at  the 
table. 

Here  they  are  now  described,  all  the  seven,  ready  for 
use  in  tableaux  for  the  faiuily  circle.  In  these  they  might 
be  presented  in  the  most  amusing  manner  possible ;  we 
give  them  here  only  as  a  playful  jesc  for  February,  the  only 
month  that  gets  an  extra  day  given  to  it. 


SUNSHINE'S  STORIES 

'  Now  /  shall  tell  a  story,'  said  the  Wind. 

*  No,  excuse  me,'  said  the  Rain,  '  now  it  is  my  turn ! 
You  have  stood  long  enough  at  the  street  comer  and  howled 
all  that  you  could  howl ! ' 

'  Is  that  your  thanks,'  said  the  Wind, '  for  my  having, 
in  your  honour,  turned  many  an  umbrella  outside  in  ;  yes, 
even  broken  them,  when  people  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  you  ! ' 

'  /  am  going  to  tell  one,'  said  the  Sunshine,  *  be  quiet ; ' 
and  it  was  said  with  dignity  and  majesty,  so  that  the  Wind 
laid  itself  down  all  its  length,  but  the  Rain  drizzled  in  the 
Wind,  and  said,  '  Must  we  stand  this !  She  always  breaks 
through,  this  Madam  Sunshine.  We  shall  not  listen  to 
her  !  it  is  not  worth  th"  trouble  to  listen  ! ' 

And  the  Sunshine      A  : 

'  There  flew  a  swan  over  the  rolling  sea  :  every  feather 
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on  it  shone  like  sold  ;  cue  feather  fell  down  on  the  big 
merchant  ship  whioh  glided  past  under  full  sail.  The 
feather  fell  on  the  curly  hair  of  t  ic  youns  man  who  had 
charge  of  the  cargo,  the  "  *  iper  jargo  "  tney  called  him. 
The  feather  of  the  bird  of  lort  ae  touched  his  forehead, 
and  became  a  pen  in  his  hand,  and  he  soon  became  a  rich 
merchant,  who  v,ould  easily  buy  himself  spurs  of  gold  and 
change  gold  plate  into  a  nobleman's  shield.  I  have  shone 
upon  it,  said  the  Sunshine. 

'  The  swan  flew  away  over  tha  green  meadow,  where 
the  little  shepherd,  a  boy  of  se^en  years  old,  had  laid 
himself  to  rest  under  the  shadow  of  the  single  old  tree 
there.  Ajid  the  swan  in  its  flight  kissed  a  leaf  oi  the  tree ; 
it  fell  into  the  boy's  hand,  and  the  one  leaf  became  hree, 
then  ten,  then  a  whole  book,  and  he  read  in  it  abc  the 
wonders  of  nature,  about  his  mother-tongue  and  .jout 
faith  and  knowledge.  At  bedtime  he  laid  th^  book  under 
his  head,  so  that  he  should  not  forjrpt  what  ^f  had  read, 
and  the  book  took  him  to  the  school  ' :  ich  anc  'he  desk  of 
learning.  I  have  ad  his  name  doiong  those  of  the 
learned  I '  said  the  Sunshine. 

'  The  swan  flew  into  the  loneliness  of  the  forest,  rested 
there  on  the  still,  dark  lakes,  where  the  water-lilies  and  the 
wild  apples  grow,  where  the  cuckoo  and  the  wood-pigeon 
have  tneir  homes. 

'  A  poor  woman  gathered  fallen  branches  for  firewood, 
and  carried  them  on  her  back ;  she  bore  her  child  in  her 
arms,  and  was  on  her  way  home.  She  saw  the  golden 
swan,  the  swan  of  Fortune,  fly  up  from  t)  )  rush-grown 
bank.  What  shone  there  ?  A  golden  e«g  ;  she  laid  it  in 
her  bosom,  and  the  warmth  remained  ;  there  was  certainly 
life  in  the  egg.  Yes,  there  was  a  tapping  inside  the  shell ; 
she  noticed  it,  and  thought  it  was  the  beating  of  her  own 
heart. 

'  At  home  in  her  poor  room  she  took  out  the  golden  egg, 
"  Tick,  tick,"  it  said,  as  if  it  were  a  valuable  gold  watch, 
but  it  was  an  egg  with  living  life.  The  egg  burst,  and 
a  little  cygnet,  feathered  like  pure  gold,  stuck  its  head  out ; 
it  had  four  rings  round  its  neck,  and  as  the  poor  «voman  had 
just  four  boys,  three  at  home,  and  the  fourth  which  she  had 
carried  with  her  in  the  forest,  she  understood  at  once  that 
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here  was  a  ring  for  each  of  the  children;  and  juat  as  she 
understood  it,  the  little  golden  bird  flew  away. 

'  She  kissed  each  ring,  and  let  each  of  the  children  kiss 
one  of  the  rings,  laid  it  on  the  child's  heart,  and  placed 
it  on  the  child's  finger. 
'  I  saw  it  I  *  said  the  Sunshine, '  I  saw  what  followed  this ! 
*  The  one  boy  seated  himself  in  the  clay  pit,  took  a  lump 
of  clay  in  his  hand,  turned  it  with  the  fingers,  and  it 
became  a  figure  of  Jason,  who  fetched  the  golden  fleece. 

'  The  second  boy  ran  out  at  once  into  the  meadow  where 
the  flowers  stood  with  all  the  colours  one  could  think  of : 
he  plucked  a  handful,  clutched  them  so  firmly  that  the 
sap  sprang  into  his  eyes  and  wetted  the  ring  ;  there  came 
life  and  movement  into  his  thoughts  and  into  his  hand, 
and  after  a  year  and  a  day,  the  great  town  talked  of  the 
great  painter. 

'  The  third  of  the  boys  held  the  ring  so  fast  in  his  mouth 
that  it  gave  out  a  sound,  an  echo  from  the  bottom  of  his 
heart.  Thoughts  and  feelings  lifted  themselves  in  melody, 
lifted  themselves  like  singing  swans,  dived  Uke  swans  down 
into  the  deep  sea,  the  deep  sea  of  thought.  He  became  the 
great  master  of  melody.  Every  country  may  now  thhik 
"  He  belongs  to  me  I  ** 

'  The  fourth  little  one ;  ah,  he  was  the  outcast.  They  said 
he  "  had  the  pip  ",  and  ought  to  have  pepper  and  butter, 
like  the  sick  chickens  !  "  Pepper  and  bootter,"  was  how 
they  said  it,  and  he  got  that ;  but  from  me  he  got  a  sun- 
shine kiss,'  said  the  Sunshine,  '  he  got  ten  kisses  for  one. 
He  had  a  poet's  nature  and  got  both  knocks  and  kisses ;  but 
he  had  the  ring  of  Fortune  from  Fortune's  golden  swan. 
His  thoughts  flew  out  like  a  golden  butterfly,  the  symbol  of 
immortality  ! ' 

I  That  was  a  long  story  ! '  said  the  Wind. 

'  And  tiresome  !  '  said  the  Rain  ;  '  blow  on  me  so  that 
I  may  come  to  myself  again.' 

And  the  Wind  blew,  and  the  Sunshine  went  on  :— 
'  The  swan  of  Fortune  flew  away  over  the  deep  bay,  where 
the  fishers  had  spread  their  nets.  TTie  poorest  of  them 
had  thought  of  getting  married,  and  so  he  got  married. 

'  The  swan  brought  a  piece  of  amber  to  him  ;  amber 
attracts  to  itself,  it  drew  hearts  to  the  house.    Amber  is 
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the  loveliest  incense.  There  came  a  fragrance  as  from  the 
church  ;  there  came  a  fragrance  from  God's  nature.  They 
felt  truly  the  happiness  of  home,  content  with  their  lowly 
condition,  and  so  their  life  became  a  real  sunshine  story.' 

'  Shall  we  stop  now  ?  '  said  the  Wind.  '  Sunshine  has 
talked  long  enough  now.    I  am  tired  of  it !  ' 

'  I  also,'  said  the  Rain. 

What  do  we  others,  who  have  heard  the  stories,  say  i 
We  say  .  .  .  now  they  are  finished. 


GREAT-GRANDFATHER 

Great-grandfather  was  so  very  nice  and  wise  and  good 
that  we  all  looked  up  to  him.  He  was  really  called,  as  far 
back  as  I  can  remember,  *  Grandfather,'  but  when  my 
brother's  little  son,  Frederick,  came  into  the  family,  he  was 
advanced  to  '  Great-grandfather  ' ;  higher  up  he  could  not 
get !  He  thought  so  much  of  all  of  us,  but  he  seemed  not 
to  think  so  much  of  our  times.  '  Old  times  were  the  best 
times,'  he  said,  '  they  were  steady  and  solid  :  now  there  is 
such  a  rush  and  such  a  turning  up  and  down  of  everything. 
Youth  leads  the  talk,  and  speaks  of  royalty  itself  as  if 
they  were  its  equal.  Every  person  from  the  street  can  dip 
his  rag  in  dirty  water  and  wring  it  out  on  the  head  of  a 
gentleman.' 

With  such  talk  Great-grandfather  got  very  red  in  the 
face,  but  a  little  time  after,  his  friendly  smile  reappeared, 
and  then  the  words,  '  Well,  well,  perhaps  I  am  a  little 
mistaken  !  I  stand  in  old  times  and  cannot  get  a  proper 
foothold  in  the  new.  May  our  Father  lead  and  guide 
them  ! ' 

When  Great-grandfather  talked  about  old  times  it  was 
just  as  if  I  had  them  before  me.  In  thought  I  drove  in 
a  golden  chariot  with  attendants  in  livery,  saw  the  guilds 
carrying  their  signs  in  procession  with  music  and  flags, 
and  took  part  in  the  delightful  Christmas  parties,  with 
forfeits  and  mumming. 

There  was  certainly,  also,  in  those  times  much  that  was 
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horrible  and  nasty  ;  the  stake,  the  wheel,  and  the  shedding 
of  blood,  but  all  the  horrible  had  something  alluring  and 
exciting  about  it.  I  learned  about  the  Danish  noblemen 
who  gave  the  peasants  their  freedom,  and  Denmark's 
Crown  Prince  who  abolished  the  slave-trade.  It  was 
delightful  to  hear  Great-grandfather  tell  about  all  this, 
and  to  hear  about  the  days  of  his  youth.  Still  the  time 
before  that  was  the  very  best,  so  strong  and  so  great. 

'  Rough  it  was,'  said  brother  Frederick,  *  God  be  praised 
that  we  are  out  of  it,'  and  he  said  this  straight  out  to 
Great-grandfather.  It  was  not  nice  to  say  that,  but  yet 
I  had  great  respect  for  Frederick ;  he  was  my  eldest 
brother,  and  he  could  have  been  my  father,  he  said.  He 
said  so  many  funny  things.  He  was  a  very  successful 
student,  and  so  diligent  in  my  father's  office  that  he  would 
soon  be  able  to  go  into  the  business.  He  was  the  one  that 
Great-grandfather  was  most  familiar  with,  but  they  always 
ended  in  disputing  about  something.  These  two  did  not 
understand  each  other,  and  never  would,  the  family  said ; 
but  little  as  I  was,  I  soon  noticed  that  these  two  could 
not  do  without  each  other. 

Great-grandfather  listened  with  shining  eyes  when 
Frederick  spoke  or  read  about  progress  in  science,  about 
the  discoveries  of  the  powers  of  nature,  and  about  all  the 
remarkable  things  of  our  time. 

*  People  become  wiser,  but  not  better,'  he  said  ;  '  they 
invent  the  most  terrible  weapons  of  destruction  against 
each  other.' 

'  The  quicker  will  war  be  past,'  said  Frederick ;  '  one  will 
not  have  to  wait  seven  years  for  the  blessings  of  peace ! 
The  world  is  full-blooded  and  must  occasionally  be  bled  ; 
it  is  necessary.' 

One  day  Frederick  told  him  something  which  had  really 
happened  in  our  time  in  a  little  town. 

The  Mayor's  clock,  the  big  one  on  the  town-hall,  set  the 
time  for  the  town  and  the  people.  The  clock  did  not  go 
quite  correctly,  but  all  the  same  the  town  ordered  itself 
by  it.  By  and  by  the  railways  came,  and  they  are  con- 
nected with  all  other  countries,  and  so  one  must  know  the 
time  exactly,  or  there  will  be  collisions.  The  railway  got 
a  clock  which  was  set  by  the  &un  and  so  kept  good  time  ; 
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and  now  the  whole  of  the  townspeople  settled  everything 
by  the  railway  clock. 

I  laughed  and  thought  it  was  a  funny  story,  but  Great- 
grandfather didn't  laugh  ;  he  became  quite  serious. 

'  There  is  a  great  deal  in  that  story  of  yours,*  he  said, 
*  and  I  also  understand  your  idea  in  telling  it  to  me.  There 
is  instruction  in  your  clockwork.  It  makes  me  think  of 
another  instance,  my  parents'  simple  old  grandfather's 
clock,  with  its  leaden  weights  ;  it  was  their  and  my  child- 
hood's chronometer  :  it  md  not  go  quite  correctly,  but  it 
went,  and  we  looked  at  the  hands ;  we  believed  in  them 
and  did  not  think  of  the  wheels  inside.  So  also  was  it 
with  the  machinery  of  the  state  at  that  time  ;  one  looked 
at  it  with  confidence  and  believed  in  the  hands.  Now  the 
state  machine  has  become  like  a  glass  clock,  where  one  can 
look  right  into  the  machinery  and  see  the  wheels  turn  and 
whirl.  One  gets  quite  afraid  for  this  pivot  and  that  wheel  I 
I  wonder  how  it  will  go  with  the  striking,  and  I  have  no 
longer  my  childhood's  faith.  That  is  the  weakness  of  the 
present  time  ! ' 

And  so  Great-grandfather  talked  himself  quite  angry. 

le  and  Frederick  could  not  agree,  but  they  could  not 
separate  either,  just  like  the  old  and  the  new  time  !  They 
learned  that,  both  of  them  and  all  the  family,  when  Freder- 
ick had  to  start  on  a  long  journey,  far  away  to  America. 
It  was  on  the  business  of  the  house  that  the  journey  had 
to  be  made.  It  was  a  terrible  separation  for  Great-grand- 
father, and  the  journey  was  so  long,  right  across  the  ocean 
to  another  part  of  the  globe. 

*  Every  fortnight  you  will  have  a  letter  from  me,'  said 
Frederick,  '  and  quicker  than  all  the  letters,  you  will  be 
able  to  hear  from  me  by  telegraph ;  the  days  become  hours, 
and  the  hours  minutes  ! ' 

Over  the  telegraph  wires  came  a  message  from  England, 
when  Frederick  went  on  board.  Quicker  than  a  letter, 
even  if  the  flying  clouds  had  been  the  postman,  came 
a  message  from  America  when  Frederick  landed.  It  was 
only  a  few  hours  since  he  had  done  so. 

*  It  is  a  divine  thought  which  is  granted  to  our  time,' 
said  Great-grandfather  ;  *  a  blessing  for  mankind.' 

*  Yes,  and  Frederick  has  told  me  that  it  was  in  our 
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country  that  these  powers  of  Natuie  were  first  understood 
and  made  known.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Great-grandfather,  and  kissed  me.  '  Yes,  and 
I  have  looked  into  the  two  mild  eyes  which  first  saw  and 
understood  this  power  of  Nature ;  they  were  childish  eycd, 
like  yours  !  and  I  have  shaken  hands  with  him  !  '  And  he 
kissed  me  again. 

More  than  a  month  had  gone,  when  we  had  a  letter  from 
Frederick  with  the  news  that  he  was  engaged  to  a  charming 
young  girl,  whom  the  whole  family  would  assuredly  bo 
delighted  with.  Her  photogrr^ih  was  sent,  and  was 
examined  with  the  naked  eye  and  with  a  magnifying  glass, 
for  that  is  the  charm  of  these  pictures,  that  they  can  stand 
examination  with  the  sharpest  glass,  and  that  the  likeness 
becomes  even  clearer  in  that  way.  No  painter  has  ever 
been  capable  of  that,  not  even  the  greatest  of  the  old 
times. 

'  If  one  had  only  known  the  discovery  in  those  times,' 
said  Great-grandfather,  '  we  should  have  been  able  to  see 
the  world's  great  men  and  benefactors  face  to  face.  How 
good  and  sweet  this  young  girl  looks,'  he  said,  and  gazed 
through  the  glass  ;  '  I  shall  know  her  now  when  she  comes 
in  at  the  door.' 

But  it  was  very  near  not  happening  :  fortunately  we 
at  home  scarcely  knew  of  the  danger  until  it  was  past. 

The  young  newly-married  couple  arrived  in  England  in 
J03'  and  good  health  ;  from  there  they  proceeded  with  the 
steamer  to  Copenhagen.  They  saw  the  Danish  coast,  the 
white  sand-hills  of  Jutland  :  then  a  great  storm  arose, 
and  the  ship  grounded  on  one  of  the  sand-banks  and  stuck 
fast.  The  sea  rose  high  and  seemed  as  if  it  would  wreck 
the  ship  ;  no  lifeboat  could  work.  The  night  came,  but  in 
the  middle  of  the  darkness  a  rooket  was  thrown  from  the 
shore  over  the  stranded  ship.  The  rocket  carried  a  rope 
over  it,  a  connexion  was  made  between  those  out  there 
and  those  on  the  shore,  and  soon  a  beautiful  young  lady 
was  drawn  through  the  heavy  rolling  waves  in  a  cradle, 
and  glad  and  happy  was  she  when  her  young  husband  stood 
by  her  side  on  dry  land.  All  on  board  were  saved,  and  it 
was  not  daylight  yet. 

We  lay  sleeping  soundly  in  Copenhagen,  thinking  neither 
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of  sorrow  nor  danger.  As  we  assembled  for  breakfast, 
there  came  a  rumour,  brought  by  a  telegram,  that  an 
English  steamer  had  gone  down  on  the  west  poast.  We 
were  in  great  anxiety,  but  just  then  came  a  telegram  from 
Frederick  and  his  young  wife,  who  had  been  saved  and 
would  soon  be  with  us. 

They  all  wept  together ;  I  wept  too,  and  Great-grand- 
father wept,  folded  his  hands,  and — I  am  certain  of  it — 
blessed  the  new  times. 

That  day  Great-grandfather  gave  twenty  pounds  for 
the  monument  to  Hans  Christian  Oersted,  the  electrician. 

When  Frederick  came  home  with  his  young  wife  and 
heard  it,  he  said,  '  That  was  right.  Great-grandfather  ! 
now  I  shall  read  to  you  what  Oersted  many  years  ago  said 
about  the  old  and  new  times  !  * 

*  He  was  of  your  opinion,  no  doubt  ?  '  said  Great- 
grandfather. 

'  Yes,  you  may  be  sure  of  that,'  said  Frederick  ;  '  and 
you  are  too,  since  you  have  subscribed  for  the  monument 
to  him  ! ' 
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THE  CANDLES 

There  was  once  a  big  wax-candle  which  knew  its  own 
importance  quite  well. 

'  I  am  bom  of  wax  and  moulded  in  a  shape,'  it  said ; 
'  I  give  better  light  and  bum  longer  than  other  candles ; 
my  place  is  in  a  chandelier  or  on  a  silver  candlestick  ! ' 

'  That  must  be  a  lovely  existence  ! '  said  the  tallow- 
candle.  *  I  am  only  made  of  tallow,  but  I  comfort  myself 
with  the  thought  that  it  is  always  a  little  better  than 
being  a  farthing  dip :  that  is  only  dipped  twice,  and  1 
am  dipped  eight  times  to  get  my  proper  thickness.  I  am 
content  1  it  is  certainly  finer  and  more  fortunate  to  be  bom 
of  wax  instead  of  tallow,  tut  one  does  not  settle  one's 
own  place  in  this  world.  You  are  placed  in  the  big  room 
in  the  glass  chandelier,  I  remain  in  the  kitchen,  but  that 
is  also  a  good  plac<^  ;  from  there  the  vhole  house  gets  its 
food.' 
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'  But  there  is  something  which  is  more  important  than 
food/  said  the  wax-candle.  '  Society  !  to  see  it  shine,  and 
to  shine  oneself  I  There  is  a  ball  this  evening,  and  soon 
I  and  all  my  family  will  be  fetched.* 

Scarcely  was  the  word  spoken,  when  all  the  wax-candles 
were  fetched,  but  the  tallow-candle  also  went  with  them. 
The  ladv  herself  took  it  in  her  dainty  hand,  and  carried  it 
out  to  the  kitchen  :  a  little  boy  stood  there  with  a  basket, 
which  was  filled  with  potatoes  ;  two  or  three  apples  also 
found  their  way  there.  The  good  lady  gave  all  this  to  the 
poor  boy. 

*  There  is  a  candle  for  you  as  well,  my  little  friend,'  =aid 
she.  '  Your  mother  sits  and  works  till  late  in  the  night ; 
she  can  use  it ! ' 

The  little  daughter  of  the  house  stood  close  by,  and 
when  she  heard  the  words  '  late  in  the  night ',  she  said  with 
great  delight,  '  I  also  shall  stay  up  till  late  in  the  night ! 
We  shall  have  a  ball,  and  I  shall  wear  my  big  red  sash ! ' 
How  her  face  shone  !  that  was  with  joy  !  No  wax-candle 
can  shine  like  two  childish  eyes  ! 

'That  is  a  blessing  to  see/  thought  the  tallow-candle; 
*  I  shall  never  forget  it,  and  I  shall  certainly  never  see  it 
again.' 

And  so  it  was  laid  in  the  basket,  under  the  lid,  and  the 
boy  went  away  with  it. 

'  Where  shall  I  go  now  ? '  thought  the  candle  ;  '  I  shall  go 
to  poor  people,  and  perhaps  not  even  get  a  brass  candle- 
stick, wliile  the  wax-candle  sits  in  silver  and  sees  all 
the  grand  people.  How  lovely  it  must  be  to  shine  for  the 
grand  people  !  but  it  was  my  lot  to  be  tallow  and  not 
wax ! ' 

And  so  the  candle  came  to  poor  people,  a  widow  with 
^hree  children,  in  a  IJttle,  low  room,  right  opposite  the  rich 
iiouse. 

'  God  bless  the  good  lady  for  her  gifts,'  said  the  mother, 
'  what  a  lovely  candle  that  is  !  it  can  bum  till  late  in  the 
night.' 

And  then  the  candle  was  lighted. 

'  Fut,  foi,'  it  said,  '  what  a  horrid-smelling  match  that 
was  she  lighted  me  with  !  the  wax-candle  over  in  the  rich 
house  would  not  have  such  treatment  offered  to  it.' 
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There  also  the  candles  were  lighted  :  they  shone  out 
across  the  street ;  the  carriages  rolled  up  with  the  eleganl 
ball-guests  and  the  music  played. 

'  Now  they  begin  across  there,'  the  tallow-candle  noticed, 
and  thought  of  the  beaming  face  of  the  rich  little  girl,  more 
sparkling  than  all  the  wax-lights.  '  That  sight  I  shall 
never  see  again  ! ' 

Then  the  smallest  of  the  children  in  the  poor  house, 
a  little  girl,  came  and  took  her  brother  and  sister  round 
the  neck  :  she  bad  something  very  important  to  tell  them, 
and  it  must  be  whispered.  'To-night  we  shall  have — 
just  think  ! — ^To-night  we  shall  have  hot  potatoes  ! ' 

And  her  face  shone  with  happiness  :  the  tallow-candle 
shone  right  into  it,  and  it  saw  a  gladness,  a  happiness  as 
great  as  over  in  the  rich  house,  where  the  little  girl  said, 
•  We  shall  have  a  bail  to-night,  and  I  shall  wear  my  big 
red  sash ! ' 

'  It  is  just  as  much  to  get  hot  potatoes,'  thought  the 
candle.  'Here  there  is  just  as  much  joy  amongst  the 
children.*  And  it  sneezed  at  that ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
sputtered  ;  a  tallow-candle  can  do  no  more. 

The  table  was  laid,  and  the  potatoes  eaten.  Oh,  how 
good  they  tasted !  it  was  a  perfect  feast,  nd  each  one 
got  an  apple  besides,  and  the  smallest  child  said  the  little 
verse: 

'Thou  good  God,  I  give  thanks  to  Thee 
That  ThoQ  Again  hast  nourished  me. 
Amenl 

'  Was  that  not  nicely  said.  Mother  ? '  broke  out  the 
little  one. 

•  You  must  not  ask  that  again,'  said  the  mother ;  '  you 
must  think  only  of  the  good  God  who  has  fed  you.' 

The  little  ones  went  to  bed,  got  a  kiss  and  fell  asleep 
at  once,  and  the  mother  sat  and  sewed  late  into  the  night 
to  get  the  means  of  support  for  them  and  for  herself.  And 
over  from  the  big  house  the  lights  shone  and  the  music 
sounded.  The  stars  shone  over  all  the  houses,  over  the 
rich  and  over  the  poor,  equally  clear  and  blessed. 

'  This  has  really  been  a  delightful  evening  !  '  thought 
the  tallow-candle.    '  I  wonder  if  the  wax-candles  had  it  any 
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better  in  the  silver  candlestick  ?  I  would  like  to  know  that 
before  I  am  burned  out.' 

And  it  thought  of  the  two  happy  ones,  the  one  lighted 
by  the  wax-candle,  and  the  other  by  the  tallow-candle. 

Yes,  that  is  the  whole  story  ! 


THE  MOST  INCREDIBLE  THING 

The  one  who  could  do  the  most  incredible  thing  should 
have  the  king's  daughter  and  the  half  of  his  kingdom. 

The  youn^  men,  and  even  the  old  ones,  strained  all  their 
thoughts,  sinews,  and  muscles  ;  two  ate  themselves  to 
death,  and  one  drank  until  he  died,  to  do  the  most  incredible 
thing  according  to  their  own  taste,  but  it  was  not  in  this 
way  it  was  to  be  done.  Litth  boys  in  the  streets  practised 
spittiM  on  their  own  backs,  they  considered  that  the  most 
incredible  tUng. 

On  a  certain  day  an  exhibition  was  to  be  held  of  what 
each  had  to  show  as  the  most  incredible.  The  judges  who 
were  chosen  were  children  from  thre^B  years  old  to  people 
up  in  the  sixties .  There  was  a  whole  exhibition  of  incredible 
things,  but  all  soon  agreed  that  the  most  incredible  was 
a  huge  clock  in  a  case  marvellously  designed  inside  and  out. 

On  the  stroke  of  every  hour  living  figures  came  out, 
which  showed  what  hour  was  striking :  there  were  twelve 
representations  in  all,  with  moving  figures  and  with  music 
and  conversation. 

'  That  was  the  most  incredible  thing,'  the  people  said. 

The  clock  struck  one,  and  Moses  stood  on  the  mountain 
and  wrote  down  on  the  tables  of  the  law  the  first  command- 
ment, *  There  is  only  one  true  God.' 

The  clock  struck  two,  and  the  garden  of  Eden  appeared, 
where  Adam  and  Eve  met,  happy  both  of  them,  without 
having  so  much  as  a  wardrobe  ;*  they  did  not  need  one 
either. 

On  the  stroke  of  three,  the  three  kings  from  the  East 
were  shown ;  one  of  them  was  coal-black,  but  he  could  not 
help  that, — ^the  sun  had  blackened  him.  They  came  with 
incense  and  treasures. 
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On  the  stroke  of  four  came  the  four  seasons :  spring  with 
a  cuckoo  on  a  budding  beech-bough  ;  summer  with  a  grass- 
hopper on  a  stalk  of  ripe  com ;  autumn  with  an  empty 
stork's  nest — the  birds  were  flown  ;  winter  with  an  old 
crow  widch  could  tell  stories  in  the  chimney-comer,  old 
memories. 

When  the  clock  struck  five,  the  five  senses  appeared— 
sight  as  a  spectacle-maker,  hearing  as  a  coppersmith,  smell 
sold  violets  and  woodrafF,  taste  was  cook,  and  feeling  was 
an  undertaker  with  crape  down  to  his  heels. 

The  clock  strack  six  ;  and  thex-e  sat  a  gambler  who  threw 
the  dice,  and  the  highest  side  wm  tumed  up  and  showed 
six. 

Then  came  the  seven  days  of  the  week,  or  the  seven 
deadly. sins,  people  were  not  certain  which  ;  they  belonged 
to  each  other  and  were  not  easily  distinguished. 

Then  came  a  choir  of  monks  and  sang  the  eight  o'clock 
service. 

On  the  stroke  of  nine  came  the  nine  muses  ;  one  was 
busy  with  astronomy ;  one  with  historical  archives  ;  the 
others  belonged  to  the  theatre. 

On  the  stroke  of  ten,  Moses  again  came  forward  with 
the  tables  of  the  law,  on  which  stood  all  God's  command- 
ments, and  they  were  ten. 

The  clock  strack  again  ;  then  little  boys  and  girls 
danced  and  hopped  about.  They  played  a  game,  and 
sang,  '  Two  nnd  two  and  seven,  the  clock  has  strack 
eleven.' 

When  twelve  strack  the  watchman  appared  with  his 
fur  cap  and  halberd  :  he  sang  the  old  watch  verse : 

'  'Twaa  at  the  midnight  hour 
Our  Saviour  He  was  bom.' 

And  while  he  sang,  roses  grew  and  changed  into  angel- 
heads  borne  on  rainbow-coloured  wings. 

It  was  charming  to  hear,  and  lovely  to  see.  The  whole 
was  a  matchless  work  of  art — the  most  incredible  thing, 
every  one  said. 

Tlie  designer  of  it  was  a  young  man,  good-hearted  and 
happy  as  a  child,  a  true  friend,  and  good  to  his  old  parents  j 
he  deserved  the  Princess  and  the  half  of  the  kingdom. 
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The  day  of  decision  arrived  ;  the  whole  of  the  town  had 
a  holiday,  and  the  ^^incess  sat  on  the  throne,  which  had 
got  new  horse -hair,  but  which  was  not  any  more  comfort- 
able. The  judges  round  about  looked  very  knowingly  at 
the  one  who  was  to  win,  and  he  stood  glad  and  confident ; 
his  good  fortune  was  certain,  he  had  made  the  most 
incr^ible  thing. 

'  No,  I  shall  do  that  now  ! '  shouted  just  then  a  long 
bony  fellow.  '  I  am  the  man  for  the  most  incredible  thing,' 
and  he  swung  a  great  axe  at  the  work  of  art. 

*  Crash,  crash  1 '  and  there  lay  the  whole  of  it.  Wheels 
and  springs  flew  in  all  directions  ;  everything  was  destroyed. 

'  That  i  could  do ! '  said  the  man.  '  My  work  has  over- 
come his  and  overcome  all  of  you.  I  have  done  the  most 
incredible  thing.' 

'  To  destroy  such  a  work  of  art !  said  the  judges. 
'  Yes,  certainly  that  is  the  most  incredible  thing.' 

All  the  people  said  the  same,  and  so  he  was  to  have  the 
Princess  and  the  half  of  the  kingdom,  for  a  promise  is 
a  promise,  even  if  it  is  of  the  most  incredible  kind. 

It  was  announced  with  Irumpet-blast  from  the  ramparts 
and  from  all  the  towers  that  the  marriage  should  be 
celebrated.  The  Princess  was  not  quite  pleased  about 
it,  but  she  looked  charming  and  was  gorgeously  dressed. 
The  church  shone  with  candles  ;  it  shows  best  late  in  the 
evening.  The  noble  maidens  of  the  town  sang  and  led 
the  bride  forward  ;  the  knights  sang  and  accompanied  the 
bridegroom.    He  strutted  as  if  he  could  never  be  broken. 

Now  the  singing  stopped  and  one  could  have  heard  a  pin 
fall,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  silence  the  great  church  door 
flew  open  with  a  crash  and  clatter,  and  boom  !  boom  !  the 
whole  of  the  clock-work  came  marching  up  the  passage  and 
planted  itself  between  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  Dead 
men  cannot  walk  again,  we  know  that  very  well,  but 
a  work  of  art  can  walk  again ;  the  body  was  knocked  to 
pieces,  but  not  the  spirit ;  the  spirit  of  the  work  walked, 
and  that  in  deadly  earnest. 

The  work  of  art  stood  there  precisely  as  if  it  were  whole 
and  untouched.  The  hours  struck,  the  one  after  the  other, 
up  to  twelve,  and  the  figures  swarmed  forward  ;  first 
Moses  :   flames  of  fire  seemed  to  flash  from  his  forehead ; 
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he  threw  the  heavy  stone  tables  down  on  the  feet  of  the 
bridegroom  and  pinned  them  to  the  church  floor. 

'I  cannot  lift  them  again,'  said  Moses,  'you  have 
knocked  my  arm  off  !    Stand  as  you  stand  now  1 ' 

Then  came  Adam  and  Eve,  the  wise  men  from  the  East, 
and  the  four  Seasons  ;  each  of  these  told  him  unpleasant 
truths,  and  said  '  For  shame  ! ' 

But  he  was  not  in  the  least  ashamed. 

All  the  figures  which  each  stroke  of  the  clock  had  to 
exhibit  came  out  of  it,  and  all  increased  to  a  terrible  size  ; 
there  seemed  scarcely  to  be  room  for  the  real  people ; 
and  when  at  the  stroke  of  twelve  the  watchman  appeared 
with  his  fur  cap  and  halberd,  there  was  a  wonderful  com- 
motion ;  the  watchman  walked  straight  up  to  the  bride- 
groom and  struck  him  on  the  forehead  with  his  halberd. 

'  Lie  there,'  he  said,  '  like  for  like  I  we  are  avenged  and 
our  master  as  well  I  we  vanish  1 ' 

And  so  the  whole  work  disappeared  ;  but  the  candles 
round  about  in  the  church  became  great  bouquets,  and  the 
gilded  stars  on  the  ceiling  of  the  church  sent  out  lo-ig, 
clear  beams,  and  the  organ  played  of  itself.  All  the  people 
said  it  was  the  most  incredible  thing  they  had  ever  ex- 
perienced. 

*  Will  you  then  summon  the  right  one ! '  said  the  Princess, 
*  the  one  who  made  the  work  of  art ;  let  him  be  my  lord 
and  husband.' 

And  he  stood  in  the  church  with  the  whole  of  the  people 
for  his  retinue.  All  were  glad  and  all  blessed  him  ;  there 
was  not  one  who  was  jealous — and  that  was  the  most 
incredible  thing  of  all. 
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WHAT  THE  WHOLE  FAMILY  SAID 

What  did  the  whole  family  say  ?  Well,  listen  first  to 
what  little  Mary  said. 

It  was  little  Mary's  birthday,  the  loveliest  of  all  days, 
she  thought.  All  her  little  friends  came  to  play  with  her, 
and  she  wore  the  most  beautiful  dress  ;  she  had  got  it 
from  her  Grandmother,  who  was  now  with  the  good  God, 
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but  Grandmother  herself  had  cut  and  sewed  it  before  she 
>vent  up  into  the  bright,  beautiful  heaven.  The  table  in 
Mary's  room  shone  with  presents ;  there  was  the  neatest 
little  kitchen,  with  all  tnat  belongs  to  a  kitchen,  and 
a  doll  which  could  roll  its  eyes  and  say  '  Au  ',  when  one 
pressed  its  stomach ;  there  was  also  a  picture-book  with 
the  loveliest  stories  to  read,  if  one  could  read  !  But  it  was 
nicer  even  than  all  the  stories  to  live  through  many  birth- 
days. 

'Yes,  it  is  lovely  to  live,'  said  little  Mary.  Godfather 
added  that  it  was  the  loveliest  fairy  tale. 

In  the  room  close  by  were  Mary's  two  brothers  ;  they 
were  big  boys,  the  one  nine  years  old,  the  other  eleven. 
They  also  thought  it  was  lovely  to  be  alive,  to  live  in  their 
way,  not  to  be  a  child  like  Mary,  but  to  be  smart  school- 
boys, to  have  '  excellent '  in  the  character  book,  and  w)  be 
able  to  enjoy  a  fight  with  their  companions,  to  skate  in 
winter,  and  to  ride  velocipedes  in  summer,  to  read  about 
castles,  drawbridges,  and  prisons,  and  to  hear  about 
discoveries  in  the  heart  of  Africa.  One  of  the  boys  had, 
however,  one  anxiety,  that  everything  would  be  discovered 
before  he  grew  up ;  he  wanted  to  go  in  quest  of  adventures 
then.  Life  is  the  most  lovely  story  of  adventure.  Godfather 
said,  and  one  takes  part  in  it  oneself. 

It  was  on  the  ground  floor  that  these  children  lived  and 
played ;  up  above  lived  another  branch  of  the  family,  also 
with  children,  but  these  were  grown  up  :  the  one  son  was 
seventeen  years  old,  the  second  twenty,  but  the  third 
was  very  old,  little  Mary  said — he  was  twenty-five  and 
engaged. 

They  were  all  happily  ^.Ituated,  had  good  parents,  good 
clothes,  good  abilities,  and  they  knew  what  they  wanted. 
'  Forward  !  away  with  all  the  old  barricades  !  a  free  view 
into  all  the  world  ;  that  is  the  most  lovely  thing  we  know. 
Godfather  is  right :  life  is  the  loveliest  fairy  tale  !  ' 

Father  and  Mother,  both  elderly  people-^naturally  they 
must  be  older  than  the  children — said  with  a  smile  on 
their  lips,  with  a  smile  in  their  eyes  and  hearts  •  *  How 
young  they  are,  the  young  people  !  things  do  not  go  quite 
as  they  think  in  the  world,  but  they  do  go.  Life  h  a 
strange,  lovely  fairy  tale.' 
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Overhead,  a  little  nearer  heaven,  us  one  says,  when  people 
live  in  the  garret,  lived  Godfather.  He  vas  old,  but  to 
young  in  spirit,  always  in  good  humour,  and  he  could  also 
tell  stories,  many  and  long.  He  had  travelled  widely  in  the 
world,  and  lovely  things  from  all  the  countries  in  the 
world  stood  in  his  room.  There  were  pictures  from  floor  to 
ceiling,  and  some  of  the  window-panes  were  of  red  and  some 
of  yellow  glass  :  if  one  looked  through  them,  the  whole  world 
lay  in  sunshine,  however  grey  the  weather  was  out«ide. 
In  a  big  glass  case  grew  green  plants,  and  in  a  part  of  it 
gold-fish  swam  about :  they  looked  as  if  they  knew  so 
much  that  they  would  not  talk  about  it.  It  always  smelt 
of  flowers  here,  even  in  winter,  and  then  a  big  fire  burned 
in  the  stove  ;  it  was  so  nice  to  sit  and  look  into  it  and  hear 
how  it  crackled  and  sputtered.  '  It  repeats  old  men  ries 
to  me,'  said  Godfather,  and  to  little  Mary  it  seemed  as  if 
many  pictures  showed  themselves  in  the  fire. 

But  in  the  big  bookcase  close  by,  stood  the  real  books : 
one  of  these  Godfather  read  very  often,  and  he  called  it  the 
Book  of  books  ;  it  was  the  Bible.  There,  in  pictures  was 
shown  the  whole  history  of  man  and  of  the  world,  the 
creation,  the  floods  ..ho  kings  and  the  King  of  kings. 

'  All  that  has  happened  and  will  happen  stan^  in  this 
book ! '  said  Godfather.  *  So  infinitely  much  in  a  little 
book !  think  of  it  I  Everything  that  a  man  has  to  pray 
for,  is  said  and  put  in  few  wor^  in  the  Lord's  Prayer.  It 
is  a  drop  of  grace,  a  jjearl  of  comfort  froux  God.  It  is  laid 
as  a  gift  on  the  cradle  of  the  child,  at  the  child's  heart. 
Little  child,  keep  it  carefully !  never  lose  it,  however  big 
you  grow,  and  then  you  will  not  be  left  alone  on  the  changing 
paths  !  it  will  shine  in  on  you  and  you  will  not  be  lost.' 

Godfather's  eyes  shone  at  that ;  they  beamed  ith  joy. 
Once  in  earlier  days  they  had  wept,  '  and  that  was  also 
good,'  he  said,  '  it  was  a  time  of  trial  when  things  looked 
grey.  Now  I  have  sunshine  about  mo  and  in  me.  The 
older  one  grows,  the  bett*?r  one  sees  both  in  pyosperity 
and  adversity,  that  our  Father  is  always  with  us,  that  life 
is  the  loveliest  fairy  tale,  and  only  He  can  give  us  that,  and 
it  lasts  into  *»temity.' 

'  It  is  lovely  to  live,'  said  little  Mary. 

The  little  and  the  big  boys  said  so  too ;   Father  and 
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Mother  and  the  whole  family  said  it,  but  above  all  God- 
father, and  he  had  experience,  he  was  the  oldest  of  them 
all,  he  knew  all  the  stories,  all  the  fairy  tales,  and  he  said, 
and  that  right  out  of  his  heart,  '  Life  is  the  loveliest  fairy 
tale  ! ' 


THE  GREAT  SEA-SERPENT 

Thebb  was  a  little  sea-fish  of  good  family  ;  the  name 
I  cannot  remember,  you  must  get  that  from  the  learned. 
The  little  fish  had  eighteen  hundred  brothers  and  sisters 
all  of  the  same  age  ;  they  did  not  know  either  their  father 
or  their  mother  ;  they  had  just  to  take  care  of  themselves 
at  rnce  and  swim  about,  but  that  was  a  great  delight  to 
them. 

They  had  plenty  of  water  to  drink — ^the  whole  of  the 
sea ;  they  did  not  think  about  food— that  would  come  of 
itself ;  every  one  would  do  just  as  he  liked,  every  one  would 
have  his  own  story — but  none  of  them  thought  about  that 
either.  The  sun  shone  down  into  the  water,  and  lighted 
it  up  round  about  them  ;  it  was  so  clear,  it  was  a  world 
with  the  most  wonderful  creatures,  and  some  frightfully 
big,  with  enormous  mouths  which  could  have  swallowed 
the  eighteen  hundred  brothers  and  sisters  ;  but  they  did 
not  think  of  that  either,  for  none  of  them  had  been  swallo  .ved 

yet. 

The  little  ones  swam  about  together,  close  up  to  each 
other,  as  herring  and  mackerel  swim  ;  but  as  they  swam 
about  in  the  water,  doing  their  very  best  and  thinking  of 
nothing,  there  sank  from  above  right  into  the  middle  of 
them,  with  a  frightful  noise,  a  long,  heavy  thing  that  would 
not  stop  coming  ;  longer  and  longer  it  stretched  itself,  and 
every  one  of  t!  little  fishes  which  it  struck,  was  squashed 
or  got  a  blow  wnich  it  could  never  get  over.  All  the  little 
fishes,  and  the  big  ones  too,  right  from  the  surface  of  the 
sea  down  to  the  Iwttom,  swam  away  in  alarm  :  the  heavy, 
monstrous  thing  sank  deeper  and  deeper,  and  became 
longer  and  longer,  miles  in  length — ^throughout  the  whole 
sea. 
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Fishes  and  snails,  everything  that  swims,  everything 
which  crawls  or  drifts  with  the  currents,  noticed  this 
frightful  thing,  this  immense,  unknown  sea-eel,  which  had 
suddenly  come  down  from  above. 

What  kind  of  a  thing  was  it  1  We  know  what  it  was  I 
It  was  the  great  league-long  telegraph  wire,  which  was 
being  laid  down  between  Europe  and  America. 

There  was  a  scare  and  a  great  commotion  among  the 
lawful  inhabitants  of  the  sea  where  the  wire  was  sunk. 
The  flying-fish  sprang  into  the  air  above  the  sea,  as  high 
it  coidd  :  the  gurnard  flew  the  length  of  a  gunshot 


as 


above  the  water  ;  other  fish  sought  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
and  fled  so  quicldy  that  they  arrived  there  long  before  the 
telegraph  wire  had  even  been  sighted  :  they  frightened  both 
the  codfish  and  the  flounder,  which  were  swimming  about 
peacefully  in  the  depths  of  the  sea  and  eating  their  fellow 
creatures. 

A  pair  of  sea-cucumbers  were  so  scared  that  they  vomited 
their  stomachs  out ;  but  they  still  lived,  for  they  can  do 
that.  Many  lobsters  and  crabs  came  out  of  their  good 
harness,  and  had  to  leave  their  legs  behind  them. 

Among  all  this  fright  and  commotion,  the  eighteen 
hundred  brothers  and  sisters  got  separated  from  each  other, 
and  never  met  again,  or  knew  each  other  ;  only  about 
a  dozen  remained  in  the  same  place,  and  when  they  had 
kept  quiet  for  an  hour  or  two,  they  began  to  get  over  their 
fright  and  become  inquisitive.  They  looked  round  about, 
they  looked  up,  and  they  looked  down,  and  there  in  the 
depths  they  thought  they  saw  the  terrible  thing  which  had 
frightened  them,  frightened  both  big  and  little.  The  thing 
lay  along  the  bottom  of  the  sea  as  far  as  they  could  spy ; 
it  was  very  thin,  but  they  did  not  know  how  thick  it  could 
make  itself,  or  how  strong  it  was.  It  lay  very  still ;  but  this, 
they  thought,  might  be  its  cunning. 

*  Let  it  lie  where  it  is  !  It  does  not  concern  us,'  said  the 
most  cautious  of  the  little  fishes,  but  the  very  smallest  of 
them  would  not  give  up  getting  to  know  what  the  thing 
could  be.  It  came  down  from  above  ;  up  above  would 
therefore  be  the  best  place  to  get  news  about  it,  and  so  they 
swam  up  to  the  surface  of  the  sea.  The  weather  was  quite 
calm. 
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There  they  met  a  dolphin,  a  kind  of  acrobat,  a  vagrant 
of  the  sea  who  can  turn  somersaults  on  the  surface  of  the 
water ;  it  had  eyes  to  see  with,  and  it  must  have  seen  and 
would  know  all  about  it.  They  inquired  of  it,  but  it  had 
only  thought  of  itself  and  its  somersr nits,  had  seen  nothing, 
could  give  no  answer,  and  so  was  silent  and  looked  haughty. 

Thereupon  they  addressed  themselves  to  a  seal  who  just 
then  dived ;  it  was  more  polite,  although  it  ate  little  fishes  ; 
but  to-day  it  was  full.  It  knew  a  little  more  than  the 
dolphin. 

'  I  have,  many  a  night,  lain  on  a  wet  stone  and  looked 
towards  the  land,  miles  away  from  here.  There  are  clumsy 
creatures  there,  who  in  their  language  are  called  men  ; 
they  hunt  after  us,  but  oftenest  we  escape  from  them. 
I  have  known  how  to  do  that,  and  so  has  the  sea-eel  you 
now  ask  about.  It  has  been  in  their  power,  been  upon  the 
land,  no  doubt  from  time  immemorial ;  from  there  they 
have  taken  it  on  board  a  ship  to  convey  it  over  the  sea  to 
another  distant  land.  I  saw  what  trouble  they  had,  but 
they  managed  it ;  it  had  become  so  weak  with  being  on 
shore.  They  laid  it  in  coils  and  twists  ;  I  heard  how  it 
rattled  and  clattered  as  they  laid  it ;  but  it  escaped  from 
them,  escaped  out  here.  They  held  it  with  all  their  might, 
many  hands  held  fast,  but  it  slipped  from  them  and  got 
to  the  bottom  ;  it  lies  there,  I  think,  till  later  on  ! ' 

'  It  is  rather  thin,'  said  the  little  fishes. 

'  They  have  starved  it,'  said  the  seal,  '  but  it  will  soon 
come  to  itself,  and  get  its  old  thickness  and  bigness.  I 
imagine  it  is  the  great  sea-serpent,  which  men  are  so  afraid 
of  and  talk  so  much  about.  I  have  never  seen  it  before, 
and  never  believed  in  it ;  now,  I  believe  that  this  is  it,' 
and  so  the  seal  dived. 

'  How  much  he  knew  !  How  much  he  talked  !  '  said  the 
little  fishes,  '  I  have  never  been  so  wise  before  ! — If  only  it 
is  not  a  lie  !  ' 

'  We  could  swim  down  and  investigate  !  '  said  the 
smallest  one  ;  *  on  the  way  we  may  hear  others'  opinions.* 

'  I  won't  make  a  single  stroke  with  my  fins,  to  get  to 
know  anything,'  the  others  said,  and  turned  about. 

*  But  I  will ! '  said  the  smallest,  and  set  off  into  deep 
water  ;    but  it  was  far  from  the  place  where  '  the  long 
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sunken  thing '  lay.  The  little  fish  looked  and  searched 
about  on  all  sides  down  in  the  deep. 

It  had  never  noticed  before  how  big  the  world  was.  The 
herring  went  in  great  shoals,  shining  like  big  silver  boats ; 
the  mackere'  followed,  and  looked  even  more  magnificent. 
There  came  fish  of  all  shapes  and  with  markings  of  all 
colours.  Jelly-fishes,  like  half -transparent  flowers,  allowed 
themselves  to  be  carried  to  and  fro  by  the  currents.  Great 
plants  grew  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  fathom-high  grass 
and  palm-shaped  trees,  every  leaf  adorned  with  shining 
shells. 

At  last  the  little  fish  spied  a  long  dark  stripe  and  made 
towards  it,  but  it  was  neither  fish  nor  cable — it  was  the 
railing  of  a  big  sunken  ship,  whose  upper  and  lower  decks 
were  broken  in  two  by  the  pressure  of  the  sea.  The  little 
fish  swam  into  the  cabin  where  so  many  people  had 
perished  when  the  ship  sank,  and  were  now  all  v*  ished 
away  except  two  :  a  young  woman  lay  stretched  out  there 
with  a  little  child  in  her  arms.  The  water  lifted  them  and 
seemed  to  rock  them  ;  they  looked  as  if  they  were  asleep. 
The  little  fish  was  very  frightened  ;  it  did  not  know  that 
they  would  never  waken  again.  Water-plants  hung  like 
foliage  over  the  railing  and  over  the  lovely  bodies  of  mother 
and  child.  It  was  so  still  and  lonely.  The  little  fish  hurried 
away  as  quickly  as  it  could,  out  where  the  water  was 
clearer  and  where  there  were  fishes  to  be  seen.  It  had  not 
gone  very  far  before  it  met  a  young  whale,  so  frightfully 
big. 

'  Don't  swallow  me,'  said  the  little  fish,  '  I  am  not  even 
a  taste,  I  am  so  little,  and  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to 
be  alive  ! ' 

*  What  are  you  doing  down  here,  where  your  kind  does 
not  come  ?  '  asked  the  whale.  And  so  the  little  fish  told 
about  the  long,  wonderful  eel,  or  whatever  the  thing  was, 
which  had  come  down  from  abovo  and  frightened  even  the 
most  courageous  inhabitants  of  the  deep. 

'  Ho,  ho  !  '  said  the  whale,  and  sucked  in  so  much  water 
that  it  had  to  send  out  a  huge  spout  of  it  when  it  came  up 
to  the  surface  to  draw  breath.  'Ho,  ho  ! '  it  said  '  so  it 
was  that  thing  which  tickled  me  on  the  back  as  I  turned 
myself  !    I  thought  it  was  a  ship's  mast  which  I  could  use 
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as  a  olawing-pin  !    But  it  was  not  at  this  spot.    No,  the 
thing  lies  much  farther  out.    I  will  investigate  it ;   I  have 

notmng  else  to  do  ! '  ,  ,   , .   •.      ^  i. 

And  so  it  swam  forward  and  the  little  fish  behmd,  not  too 
near,  for  there  came  a  tearing  current  where  the  big  whale 
shot  through  the  water.  ,      u  j 

They  met  a  shark  and  an  old  saw-fish ;  they  also  liad 
heard  about  the  strange  sea-eel,  so  long  and  so  thin  ;  they 
had  not  seen  it,  but  they  wanted  to.  Now  there  came 
a  cat-fish. 

'  I  will  go  with  you,'  it  said  ;  it  was  going  the  same  way. 
'  If  the  great  sea-serpent  is  no  thicker  than  an  anchor-rope, 
I  shall  bite  it  through  in  one  bite,'  and  it  opened  its  jaws  and 
showed  its  six  rows  of  teeth.  '  I  can  bite  a  mark  in  a  ship's 
anchor,  so  I  can  surely  bite  t'  -ough  that  stalk.* 

•  There  it  is,'  said  the  big  w..ale,  '  I  see  it !  * 

He  thought  he  saw  better  than  the  others.  *  Look  how  it 
lifts  itself,  look  how  it  sways,  bends,  and  curves  itself  !  ' 

It  was  not  it,  however,  but  an  immensely  big  conger-eel, 
several  yards  long,  which  approached. 

•  I  have  seen  that  one  before,'  said  the  saw-fish ;  *  it  has 
never  made  a  great  noise  in  the  sea,  or  frightened  any  big 

And  so  they  spoke  to  it  about  the  new  eel,  and  asked  if  it 
would  go  with  them  to  discover  it. 

•  Is  that  eel  longer  than  me  ? '  said  the  conger  ;  then 
there  will  be  trouble  !  ' 

'  That  there  will  be  !  '  said  the  others.  *  We  are  strong 
enough  and  won't  stand  it,'  and  so  they  hastened  forward. 

But  just  then  something  came  in  the  way,  a  wonderful 
monster,  bigger  than  all  of  them  put  together.  It  looked 
like  a  floating  island,  which  could  not  keep  itself  up. 

It  was  a  very  old  whale.  Its  head  was  overgrown  with 
sea-plants ;  its  back  was  thickly  set  with  creeping  things 
and  so  many  oysters  and  mussels,  that  its  black  skin  was 
quite  covered  with  white  spots. 

'  Come  with  us,  old  one,'  said  they ;  *  a  new  fish  has  come 
here,  which  is  not  to  be  tolerated.' 

'  I  would  rather  lie  where  I  am,'  said  the  old  whale.  Leave 
me  alone  !  Let  me  lie  !  Oh,  yes,  yes,  yes.  I  suffer  from 
a  serious  illness !    I  get  relief  by  going  up  to  the  surface 
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and  getting  my  back  above  it !  then  the  big  sea-birds  come 
and  pick  me.  It  is  so  nice,  if  only  they  don't  put  their 
beaks  too  far  in ;  they  often  go  right  into  my  blubber. 
Just  look  !  The  whole  skeleton  of  a  bird  is  still  sitting  on 
my  back,  it  stuck  its  claws  too  far  in  and  could  not  get 
loose,  when  I  went  to  the  bottom  !  Now  the  little  fishes 
have  picked  him.  See  how  he  looks,  and  how  I  look  ! 
I  have  an  illness  ! ' 

'  It  is  only  imagination  ! '  said  the  young  whale  ;  '  X  am 
never  ill.   No  fish  is  ill ! ' 

'  Excuse  me/  said  the  old  whale,  '  the  eel  has  a  skin- 
disease,  the  carp  is  said  to  have  small-pox,  and  we  all 
sufFer  from  worms.* 

'  Rubbish,'  said  the  shark ;  he  could  not  be  bothered 
listening  to  any  more,  nor  the  others  either,  they  had  other 
things  to  think  about. 

At  last  they  came  to  the  place  where  the  telegraph  cable 
lay.  It  had  a  long  lair  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  from 
Europe  to  America,  right  over  the  sand-banks  and  sea-mud, 
rocky  bottoms  and  wildernesses  of  plants  and  whole  forests 
of  coral.  Down  there  the  currents  are  ever  changing, 
whirlpools  turn  and  eddy,  fish  swarm  in  greater  numbers 
than  the  countless  flocks  of  birds  which  we  see  at  the  time 
of  their  migration.  There  is  a  movement,  a  splashing, 
a  buzzing,  and  a  humming ;  the  humming  still  echoes 
a  little  in  the  big  empty  sea-shells,  when  we  hold  them  to 
our  ears.    Now  they  came  to  the  place. 

'  There  lies  the  beast,'  said  tLe  big  fish,  and  the  little 
one  said  the  same  thing.  They  saw  the  cable,  whose 
beginning  and  e^''  lay  beyond  the  range  of  their  vision. 

Sponges,  pc  and  gorgons  swayeu  about  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sank  and  ' r  nt  down  over  it,  so  that  it 
was  seen  and  hiaaen  alternately.  Sea-urchins,  snails,  and 
worms  crawled  about  it ;  gigantic  spiders,  with  a  whole 
crew  of  creeping  things  upon  them,  stalked  along  the 
cable.  Dark-blue  sea-cucumbers  (or  whatever  the  creatures 
are  called — ^they  eat  with  the  whole  of  their  body)  lay 
and  seemed  to  snuff  at  the  new  animal  which  laid  itself 
along  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Flounders  and  cod-fish  turned 
round  in  the  water  so  as  to  listen  on  all  sides.  The  star-fish, 
which  always  bores  itself  into  the  mud  and  only  leaves  the 
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two  long  stalks  with  eyes  sticking  out,  lay  and  stared  to 
see  what  the  result  of  all  the  commotion  would  be. 

The  cable  lay  without  moving,  but  life  and  thought  were 
in  it  all  the  same.    The  thoughts  of  men  went  through  it. 

'  The  thing  is  cunning  I  *  said  the  whale.  '  It  is  quite 
capable  of  hitting  me  in  the  stomach,  and  that  is  my 
tender  spot  I ' 

'  Let  us  leel  our  way  I  *  said  the  polypus.  '  I  have  long 
arms,  I  have  sopple  fingers  !  I  have  touched  it,  I  will  now 
take  hold  a  little  more  firmly.' 

And  it  stretched  its  supple,  longest  arm  down  to  the 
cable  and  round  about  it. 

'  It  has  no  scales,'  said  the  polypus,  *  it  has  no  skin.' 

The  sea-eel  laid  itself  down  beside  the  cable,  and 
stretched  itself  out  as  far  as  it  could. 

'  The  thing  is  longer  than  I ! '  it  said,  '  but  it  is  not  the 
length  that  matters,  one  must  have  skin,  stomach,  and 
suppleness.' 

The  whale,  the  strong  young  whale,  dropped  itself  do  m 
deeper  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 

'Are  you  fish  or  plant?'  he  asked,  'or  are  you  only 
something  from  above  which  cannot  thrive  down  here 
amongst  us  ? ' 

But  the  cable  answered  nothing :  that  is  not  its  way  of 
doing.  Thoughts  went  through  it ;  the  thoughts  of  men  ; 
they  ran  in  a  second,  many  hundreds  of  miles  from  land  to 
land. 

'  Will  you  answer  or  will  you  be  snapped  ? '  asked  the 
ferocious  shark,  and  all  the  other  big  fishes  asked  the  same. 
'  Will  you  answer  or  be  snapped  ? ' 

The  cable  paid  no  attention,  it  had  its  own  thoughts ; 
it  is  full  of  thoughts. 

'  Only  let  them  snap  me,  and  I  shall  be  pulled  up  and 
put  right  again ;  that  has  happened  to  others  of  my  kind 
in  lesser  channels.' 

And  so  it  answered  nothing,  it  had  other  things  to  do ;  it 
telegraphed  and  lay  in  lawful  occupation  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea. 

Up  above  the  sun  set,  as  men  say ;  it  looked  like  the 
reddest  fire,  and  all  the  clouds  in  the  sky  shone  like  fire, 
the  one  more  magnificent  than  the  other. 
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'  Now  we  will  get  the  red  light ! '  said  the  polypus, 
'  and  so  the  thing  will  perhaps  be  ^leen  better,  if  that  is 
necessary.' 

'  On  it,  on  it ! '  shouted  the  cat-fish,  and  showed  all  his 
teeth. 

'  On  it,  ou  it,'  said  the  sword-fish,  the  whale,  and  the 
sea-eel. 

They  hurled  themselves  forward,  the  cat-fish  first,  but 

{'ust  as  they  were  going  to  bite  the  cable,  the  saw-fish  drove 
Lis  saw  with  great  force  into  the  back  of  the  cat-fish  :  that 
was  a  great  mistake,  and  the  cat  had  no  strength  to  bite. 

There  was  a  commotion  down  there  in  the  mud  ;  big 
fishes  and  little  fishes,  sea-cucumbers  and  snails  ran  into 
each  other,  ate  each  other,  mashed  each  other  and  squashed 
each  other.  The  cable  lay  still  and  did  its  work  as  it 
ought  to  do.  Dark  night  brooded  above  the  sea,  but  the 
millions  and  millions  of  living  sea  animals  gave  out  light. 
Crabs,  not  so  big  as  pin-heads,  gave  out  light.  It  is  very 
wonderful,  but  so  it  is.   The  sea  animals  ga^ed  at  the  cable. 

'  What  is  the  thing,  and  what  is  it  not  ? ' 

Yes,  that  was  the  question. 

Then  came  an  old  sea-cow.  Men  call  that  kind,  mermaids 
or  mermen.  This  one — a  she — had  a  tail,  and  two  short 
arms  to  paddle  with,  hanging  breast,  and  seaweed  and 
creeping  things  in  her  head,  and  she  was  very  proud  of 
that. 

'  Will  you  have  knowledge  and  information  ? '  said  she ; 
'  then  I  am  the  only  one  who  can  give  it  to  you  ;  but 
I  demand  for  it,  free  grazing  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea  for 
me  and  mine.  I  am  a  fish  like  you,  and  I  am  also  a  reptile 
by  practice.  I  am  the  wisest  in  the  sea ;  I  know  about 
ever3rthing  that  moves  down  here,  and  about  all  that  is 
above  as  well.  That  thing  there  which  you  are  puzzling 
about  is  from  above,  and  whatever  is  dumped  down  from 
up  there  is  dead  or  becomes  dead  and  powerless  ;  let  it 
alone  for  what  it  is  ;  it  is  only  an  invention  of  man  ! ' 

*  I  believe  there  is  something  more  than  that  about  it,' 
said  the  little  sea-fish. 

'  Hold  your  tongue,  mackerel,'  said  the  big  sea-cow. 

'  Stickleback,'  said  the  others,  and  there  were  still  more 
insulting  things  said. 
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And  the  sea-cow  explained  to  them  that  the  whole  cause 
of  ttJarm,  which  did  not  say  a  single  word  itself,  was  only  an 
invention  from  the  dry  land.  And  it  held  a  little  discourse 
over  the  tiresomeness  of  men. 

•  They  want  to  get  hold  of  us,'  it  said,  *  it  is  the  only 
thing  they  live  for ;  they  stretch  out  nets  and  come  with 
bait  on  a  hook  to  catch  us.  That  thing  there  is  a  kind  of 
big  line  which  they  think  we  will  bite,  they  are  so  stupid ! 
We  are  not  that  1  Don't  touch  it  and  it  will  crumble  to 
pieces,  the  whole  of  it.  What  comes  from  up  there  has  cracks 
and  flaws,  and  is  fit  for  nothing  ! ' 

'Fit  for  nothing,'  said  all  the  fishes,  and  adopted  the 
sea-cow's  opinion,  so  as  to  have  an  opinion. 

The  little  sea-fish  had  its  own  thoughts.  *  The  enormous, 
long,  thin  serpent  is  perhaps  the  most  marvellous  fish  in 
the  sea.    I  have  a  feeling  like  that.* 

'  The  most  marvellous,'  we  men  say  also,  and  say  it  with 
knowledge  and  assurance. 

It  is  the  great  sea-serpent  talked  about  long  before,  in 
song  and  story.  It  is  conceived  and  bom,  sprung  from 
man's  ingenuity  and  laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  stretching 
itself  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  lands,  bearing 
messages  as  quickly  as  beams  of  light  from  the  sun  to  our 
earth.  It  grows,  grows  in  power  and  extent,  grows  from 
year  to  year,  through  all  the  seas,  round  the  earth,  under 
the  stormy  waters  and  under  the  glass-clear  water,  where 
the  skipper  looks  down  as  if  he  sailed  through  trans- 
parent air,  and  sees  fish  swarming  like  a  whole  firework 
show  of  colours.  Farthest  down  the  serpent  stretches 
itself,  a  world-serpent  of  blessing,  which  bites  its  tail  as  it 
encircles  the  earth.  Fish  and  reptiles  run  against  it  with 
their  heads,  they  do  not  yet  understand  the  thing  from 
above,  the  serpent  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
filled  with  human  thoughts  and  declaring  them  in  all 
languages,  yet  silent  itself,  the  most  marvellous  of  the 
marvels  of  the  deep,  the  great  sea-serpent  of  our  time. 
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Foxnt  or  five  miles  from  the  capital  stood  an  old  manor, 
with  thick  walls,  tower,  and  pointed  gables. 

Here  lived,  but  only  in  the  summer-time,  a  noble  family : 
this  manor  was  the  best  and  most  beautiful  of  all  the  estates 
thev  possessed  :  outside,  it  looked  as  if  it  were  newly 
built,  and  inside  was  very  comfortable  and  cosy.  The 
family  coat  of  arms  was  carved  in  stone  over  the  door, 
lovely  roses  twined  themselves  over  the  coat  of  arms  and 
over  the  balcony,  and  a  beautiful  lawn  stretched  out  before 
the  house :  there  were  red  thorns  and  white  thorns,  and 
rare  flowers  even  outside  of  the  hot-house.  The  family 
had  a  very  good  gardener ;  it  was  a  treat  to  see  the 
flower  garden,  the  fruit  and  kitchen  gardens.  Up  to  this 
time  there  was  still  a  part  of  the  original  old  garden,  with 
some  box  hedges,  cut  in  the  shapes  of  crowns  and  pyramids. 
Behind  these  stood  two  old  trees  :  they  were  neany  always 
leafless,  and  one  could  easily  believe  that  a  wind  storm  or 
a  water-spout  had  strewn  then  over  with  great  clumps 
of  manure,  but  every  clump  was  a  bird's  nest. 

Here  from  time  immemorial  a  swarm  of  screaming  crows 
and  rooks  had  built  their  nests.  It  was  a  whole  bird  town 
and  the  birds  were  the  proprietors,  the  eldest  branch  of  the 
family,  the  real  masters  of  the  estate.  None  of  the  people 
down  there  concerned  them,  but  they  tolerated  these  low 
walking  creatures,  although  they  sometimes  shot  with  guns, 
so  that  it  gave  the  birds  shivers  along  the  spine,  and  every 
bird  flew  up  in  a  fright  and  shrieked  '  Rak  !  Rak  I '  The 
gardener  talked  often  to  his  master  about  cutting  down 
the  old  trees,  they  did  not  look  well,  and  if  they  were  taken 
away,  one  would  most  probably  be  free  from  the  screaming 
birds— they  would  search  for  another  place  then.  But  the 
master  would  neither  be  free  from  the  trees  nor  the  swarms 
of  birds — it  was  something  which  the  estate  could  not  lose, 
it  was  something  from  the  old  times,  and  one  ought  not  to 
wipe  that  out  entirely. 

'  The  trees  are  now  the  birds*  inheritance,  let  them  keep 
it,  my  good  Larsen  ! ' 
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The  gardener  was  called  Larsen,  but  that  is  of  no  further 
importance. 

^Have  you,  little  Larsen,  not  enough  room  for  working— 
the  whole  of  the  flower  garden,  the  greenhouses,  the  fruit 
and  kitchen  gardens  ?  * 

These  he  had,  and  nursed  them,  loved  them,  and  cared 
for  them  with  earnestness  and  capability,  and  the  family 
knew  that,  but  they  did  not  hide  from  him  that  when 
visiting  they  often  ate  fruit  and  saw  flowers  which  excelled 
what  they  had  in  their  own  garden,  and  that  distressed  the 

fardener,  for  he  wished  to  do  his  best  and  he  did  his  best, 
le  was  good  of  heart,  and  good  in  his  work. 

One  day  the  master  called  him  and  said  in  all  mildness 
and  dignity  that  the  day  before,  when  with  distinguished 
friends,  they  had  got  a  variety  of  apples  and  pears,  so 
juicy  and  so  well  flavoured  that  all  the  guests  had  ex- 
claimed in  admiration.  The  fruit  was  certainly  not  native, 
but  it  ought  to  be  brought  in  and  made  at  home  here  if  the 
climate  allowed  it.  One  knew  that  it  had  been  bought  in 
town  at  the  principal  fruiterer's  :  the  gardener  should  ride 
in  and  get  to  know  where  these  apples  and  pears  came 
from  and  order  cuttings. 

The  gardener  knew  the  fruiterer  very  well,  for  it  was  to 
him  that  he  sold,  on  the  proprietor's  account,  the  surplus 
of  the  fruit  which  was  grown  in  the  garder  j  of  the  estate. 

And  tLv  gardener  went  to  town  and  asked  the  fruiterer 
where  he  got  these  highly  prized  apples  and  peare. 

'  They  are  from  your  own  garden ! '  said  the  fruiterer,  and 
showed  him  both  apples  and  pears,  which  he  knew  again. 

How  delighted  the  gardener  was !  He  hurried  home  and 
told  the  family  that  both  the  apples  and  pears  were  from 
their  own  garden. 

The  family  could  not  believe  that.  '  That  is  impossible, 
Larsen  1  Can  you  get  a  written  assurance  from  the  fruiterer  ? ' 

And  that  he  could,  and  so  he  brought  a  written  assurance. 

'  That  is  extraordinary  !  *  said  the  master. 

Every  day  now  great  dishes  of  these  lovely  apples  and 
pears  from  their  own  garden  were  brought  to  the  table, 
baskets  and  barrels  of  these  fruits  were  sent  to  friends  in 
the  town  and  country  and  even  to  other  countries.  It  was 
a  great  joy  !  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  these  had  been 
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two  remarkable  summers  for  fniit  trees ;  over  all  the 
country  these  had  succeeded  well. 

Time  passed ;  the  family  one  day  dined  with  the  court. 
The  day  after,  the  gardener  was  sent  for  by  his  master. 
They  had  at  dinner  got  melons  from  Hir  Majesty's  green- 
house which  were  so  juicy  and  so  full  of  flavour. 

'  You  must  go  to  His  Majesty's  gardener,  good  Larsen, 
and  get  for  us  some  of  the  seeds  of  these  precious  melons.' 

'  But  His  Majesty's  gardener  has  got  the  seeds  from  us  ! ' 
said  the  gardener,  quite  delighted. 

'  Then  the  man  has  known  how  ^'>  bring  them  to  a  higher 
development,'  answered  the  master  ;  '  every  melon  was 
excellent ! ' 

'  Yes,  then  I  may  be  proud  I '  said  the  gardener.  '  I  may 
tell  your  lordship  that  tne  court  gardener  this  vear  has  not 
been  successful  with  his  melons,  and  when  he  saw  how 
lovely  ours  were,  and  tasted  them,  he  ordered  three  of 
them  to  be  sent  up  to  the  castle.' 

'  Larsen  !  don't  imagine  that  they  were  the  melons  from 
our  garden  1 ' 

*  I  believe  it ! '  said  the  gardener,  and  he  went  to  the 
court  gardener  and  got  from  him  a  wTitten  assurance  that 
the  melons  at  the  king's  table  had  come  from  the  gardens 
of  the  manor. 

It  was  really  a  great  surprise  for  the  family,  and  they 
did  not  keep  the  story  a  secret ;  they  showed  the  assurance, 
and  they  sent  melon  seeds  far  and  wide,  just  as  they  had 
sent  cuttings  before. 

About  th.  e  they  got  news  that  they  caught  on  and  set 
quite  excellent  fruit,  and  it  was  called  after  ihe  family's 
estaf<e,  so  that  the  name  could  now  be  read  in  English, 
German,  and  Frer :\.  They  had  never  thought  of  that 
before. 

*  If  only  the  gardener  won't  get  too  great  an  opinion  of 
himself  !    said  the  family. 

But  he  took  it  in  another  manner  :  he  would  only  strive 
now  to  bring  forward  his  name  as  one  of  the  best  gardenera 
in  the  country,  and  tri*>d  every  year  to  bring  out  something 
excellent  in  the  gardening  line,  and  did  it ;  but  often  he 
heard  that  the  very  first  fruits  he  had  brought,  the  apples 
and  pears,  were  really  the  best,  all  later  lands  stood  far 
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below.  The  melons  had  really  been  very  good,  but  that  was 
quite  another  thing  ;  ti  e  strawberries  could  also  be  called 
excellent,  but  still  no  better  than  those  on  other  estates  ; 
and  when  the  radishes  one  year  were  a  failure,  they  only 
talked  about  the  unfortunate  radishes  and  not  about  any 
other  good  thing  which  he  had  produced. 

It  was  almost  as  if  the  family  felt  a  relief  in  saying,  '  It 
didn't  succeed  this  year,  little  Larsen  ! '  They  were  very 
glad  to  be  able  to  say,  '  It  didn't  succeed  this  year ! ' 

Twice  a  week  the  gardener  brought  fresh  flowers  for  the 
rooms,  always  so  beautifully  arrc-nged ;  the  colours  came  as 
it  were  into  a  stronger  light  with  the  contrasts. 

'  You  have  taste,  Larsen,'  said  the  family ;  '  it  is  a  gift 
which  is  given  to  you  from  our  Father,  not  of  yourself  !  * 

One  day  he  came  with  a  big  crystal  bowl  in  which  lay 
a  water-lily  leaf  ;  on  it  was  laid,  with  its  long,  thick  stalk 
down  in  the  water,  a  brilliant  blue  flower,  as  big  as  a 
sunflower. 

'  The  lotus  flower  of  India,'  exclaimed  the  family.  They 
had  never  seen  such  %  flower  ;  and  it  was  placed  in  the 
sunshine  by  day  and  in  the  evening  in  a  reflex  light.  Every 
one  v/ho  saw  it  found  it  both  remarkable  and  rare,  yes,  even 
the  highest  young  lady  of  the  land,  and  she  was  the  princess ; 
she  was  both  wise  and  good. 

The  family  did  itself  the  honour  of  presenting  it  to  the 
princess,  and  it  went  with  her  up  to  the  castle. 

Now  the  master  went  down  into  the  garden  to  pluck 
for  himself  a  flower  of  the  same  kind,  if  such  a  one  could 
be  found,  but  there  was  not  such  a  thing.  So  he  called 
the  gardener  and  asked  him  where  he  got  the  blue  lotus 
from. 

'  We  have  sought  in  vain,'  said  he ;  *  we  have  been  in  the 
greenhouse  and  all  round  about ! ' 

'  No,  it  is  certainly  not  there  ! '  said  the  gardener  ;  '  it 
is  only  a  common  flower  from  the  kitchen-garden  !  but, 
i^^«,ed,  isn't  it  lovely  !  it  looks  like  a  blue  cactus,  and  yet 
5  Tily  the  flower  of  the  artichoke.' 
ou  should  have  told  us  that  at  once  ! '  said  the 
master.  '  We  imagined  that  it  was  a  strange,  rare  flower. 
You  have  made  fools  of  us  before  the  princess  !  She  saw 
the  flower  and  thought  it  beautiful,  but  did  not  know  it, 
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and  she  is  well  up  in  botany,  but  that  science  has  nothing 
to  do  with  vegetables.  How  could  it  have  entered  your 
head,  good  Larsen,  to  send  such  a  flower  up  to  the  house  i 
It  will  make  us  look  ridiculous  !  ' 

And  the  lovely  blue  flower  which  was  brought  from  the 
kitchen-garden  was  put  out  of  the  drawing-room,  where  it 
was  not  at  home.  The  master  made  an  apology  to  the 
princess  and  told  her  that  the  flower  was  only  a  vegetable 
which  the  gardener  had  taken  the  idea  to  present,  but  for 
which  he  had  been  given  a  good  scolding. 

'  That  was  a  sin  and  a  shame ! '  said  the  princess.  '  He 
has  opened  our  eyes  to  a  beautiful  flower  we  had  not 
noticed,  he  has  shown  us  beauty  where  wo  did  not  expect 
to  find  ic  I  The  court  gardener  shall  bring  one  up  to  my 
room  every  day,  so  long  as  the  artichoke  is  in  flower  ! ' 

And  so  it  was  done. 

The  family  then  told  the  gardener  that  he  could  again 
bring  them  a  fresh  artichoke  flower. 

'  It  is  really  beautiful ! '  they  said,  and  praised  the 
gardener. 

'  Larsen  likes  that,'  said  the  family.  '  He  is  a  spoilt 
child.' 

In  the  autumn  there  was  a  terrible  storm.  It  got  so 
violent  during  the  night  that  many  of  the  big  trees  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  wood  were  toni  up  by  the  roots,  and  to 
the  great  sorrow  of  the  family,  but  to  the  joy  of  the  gardener, 
the  two  big  trees  with  all  the  birds'  nests  were  blown  down. 
During  the  storm  one  heard  the  screaming  of  the  rooks  and 
the  crows ;  they  beat  the  windows  with  their  wings,  the 
people  in  the  house  said. 

'  Now  you  are  glad,  Larsen,'  said  the  master,  '  the  storm 
has  blown  down  the  trees  and  the  birds  have  gone  to  the 
woods.  There  are  no  more  signs  of  old  times ;  every  sign 
and  every  allusion  has  gone  ;  it  has  troubled  us  ! ' 

The  gardener  said  nothing,  but  he  thought  of  what  he 
had  long  intended  to  do— to  use  the  lovely  sunshiny  place 
which  formerly  he  had  no  control  over.  It  should  become 
the  pride  of  the  garden  and  the  delight  of  the  family.  The 
great  trees  had  crushed  and  broken  the  old  bos-hedges  with 
all  their  cut  shapes.  He  raised  here  a  thicket  of  plants, 
home-plants  from  field  and  forest. 
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What  no  other  gardener  had  thought  of  planting  in  the 
flower-garden,  he  set  here  in  the  kind  of  soil  each  should 
have  and  in  shade  or  sunshine  as  every  kind  required.  He 
tended  it  in  love,  and  it  grew  in  magnificence. 

Snow-berry  bushes  from  the  heath  in  Jutland, in  form  and 
colour  like  Italian  cypress ;  the  smooth,  prickly  holly,  always 
green,  in  winter's  cold  and  summer's  sun,  stood  there 
lovely  to  look  at.  In  front  grew  ferns,  many  different  kinds, 
some  looked  as  if  they  were  the  children  of  palm  trees,  and 
some  as  if  they  were  the  parents  of  the  fine,  lovely  plant  we 
call  Venus's  hair.  Here  stood  the  slighted  burdock,  which 
in  its  freshness  is  so  beautiful  that  it  can  be  put  in  a  bouquet. 
The  burdock  stood  on  dry  ground,  but  lower  down  in  the 
damper  soil  grew  the  colt's-foot,  also  a  despised  plant,  and 
yet  with  its  fine  height  and  huge  leaves  so  picturesquely 
beautiful.  Fathom  high,  with  flower  above  flower,  like  a 
huge,  many-armed  candelabrum,  the  cow's  lung-wort  lifted 
itself.  Here  stood  the  wood-ruff,  the  marsh-marigold,  and 
the  lily  of  the  valley,  the  wild  calla,  and  tho  fine  three- 
leaved  wood-sorrel.    It  was  a  delight  to  see. 

In  front,  supported  on  wire  fences,  little  French  pear  trees 
grew  in  rows  ;  they  got  sun  and  good  care,  and  very  soon 
they  bore  big,  juicy  fruit,  as  in  the  country  they  came  from. 

In  place  of  the  two  leafless  trees,  there  was  a  big  flag- 
staff on  which  waved  the  Danish  flag,  and  close  beside  it 
a  pole,  on  which  in  summer  and  autumn  hops  with  their 
sweet-smelling  clusters  twined  themselves,  but  where  in  the 
winter,  according  to  old  custom,  a  sheaf  of  oats  was  raised 
that  the  birds  of  the  air  could  have  their  meal  at  the  joyous 
Christmas  time. 

'  The  good  Larsen  is  growing  sentimental  in  his  old  age,* 
said  the  family  ;   '  but  he  is  faithful  and  devoted  to  us.' 

At  New  Year  time,  one  of  the  illustrated  papers  of  the 
capital  had  a  picture  of  the  old  manor  ;  one  saw  the  flag- 
staff and  the  sheaf  of  oats  for  the  birds,  and  it  was  spoken 
of  as  a  beautiful  thought  that  an  old  custom  shoiUd  be 
brought  into  recognition  and  honour ;  so  distinctive  for 
the  old  manor. 

'  All  that  Larsen  does,'  said  the  family,  '  they  beat  the 
drum  for.  He  is  a  lucky  man  !  we  must  almost  be  proud 
that  we  have  him  ! ' 
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But  they  were  not  proud  of  it !  They  felt  that  they  were 
the  owners,  they  could  give  Larsen  his  dismissal ;  but  they 
did  not  do  that,  they  were  good  people,  and  there  are  so 
many  good  people  of  their  class,  that  it  is  a  good  thing  for 
every  Larsen. 

Yes,  that  is  the  story  of  '  The  Gardener  and  the  Family.' 
Now  you  can  think  it  over  ! 


THE  FLEA  AND  THE  PROFESSOR 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  balloonist  with  whom  things 
went  badly ;  the  balloon  burst,  and  the  man  came  down 
and  was  dashed  to  pieces.  He  had  sent  his  boy  down  with 
the  parachute  two  minutes  before  :  that  was  lucky  for  the 
boy.  He  was  unhurt,  and  went  about  with  great  abilities 
for  becoming  a  balloonist,  but  he  had  no  balloon,  and  no 
means  of  getting  one. 

Live  he  must,  and  so  he  laid  himself  out  to  acquire  the 
art  of  legerdemain,  and  to  be  able  to  talk  with  his  stomach, 
which  is  called  being  a  ventriloquist. 

He  was  young  and  good-looking,  and  when  he  got 
a  moustache,  and  was  dressed  in  good  clothes,  he  might  have 
been  taken  for  a  nobleman's  son.  The  ladies  thought  him 
beautiful :  one  young  lady  was  so  enchanted  with  his 
beauty  and  his  cleverness,  that  she  accompanied  him  to 
strange  towns  and  countries ;  there  he  called  himself 
Professor ;  less  it  could  not  be. 

His  constant  thought  was  to  get  a  balloon  and  fly  in  the 
air  with  his  little  wife,  but  as  yet  they  had  not  the  means. 

'  They  will  come,'  said  he. 

'  If  only  they  would,*  said  she. 

'  We  are  young  people  !  and  now  I  am  a  Professor. 
Even  crumbs  are  bread  ! ' 

She  helped  him  faithfully,  sat  by  the  door  and  sold 
tickets  for  the  performance,  and  that  was  a  cold  entertain- 
ment in  winter.  She  helped  him  also  in  one  trick.  He  put 
his  wife  in  a  table-drawer,  a  big  table-drawer  ;  she  crept  into 
the  back  drawer,  and  so  was  not  to  be  seen  from  the  front ; 
it  was  like  an  optical  illusion. 
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But  one  evening,  when  he  pulled  the  drawer  out,  she 
had  gone ;  she  was  not  in  the  front  drawer,  nor  in  the 
back  drawer,  nor  in  the  whole  house — not  to  be  seen,  not 
to  be  heard.  It  was  her  clever  trick.  She  never  came  back. 
She  was  tired  of  it,  and  he  became  tired  of  it,  lost  his  good 
humour,  could  not  talk  or  play  tricks  any  more,  and  so 
nobody  came ;  the  profits  became  poor,  his  clothes  became 
poor ;  he  owned  at  last  only  a  huge  flea,  an  inheritance 
from  his  wife,  and  therefore  he  thought  so  much  of  it.^  So 
he  trained  it,  taught  it  to  do  clever  tricks,  taught  it  to 
present  arms,  and  fire  a  cannon. 

The  Professor  was  proud  of  the  flea,  and  it  was  proud 
of  itself  ;  it  had  learnt  something  and  had  human  blood 
in  it,  and  had  been  in  the  biggest  towns,  had  been  seen  by 
princes  and  princesses,  and  had  won  their  high  admiration. 
It  appeared  printed  in  the  newspapers  and  on  placards.  It 
knew  that  it  was  famous,  and  could  maintain  a  Professor, 
yes,  even  a  whole  family. 

Proud  and  famous  it  was,  and  yet,  when  it  and  the 
Professor  travelled,  they  went  fourth  class  on  the  railway ; 
that  travels  just  as  quickly  as  the  first.  There  was  a  tacit 
promise  that  they  would  never  separate,  never  marry,  the 
flea  would  remain  a  bachelor,  and  the  Professor  a  widower. 
It  comes  to  the  same  thing. 

'  Where  one  has  the  greatest  success,'  said  the  Professor, 
'  one  should  not  come  twice.'  He  was  a  judge  of  character, 
and  that  is  also  an  art. 

At  last  he  had  travelled  in  all  countries  except  savage 
countries,  and  so  he  decided  to  go  there ;  there,  indeed, 
they  ate  Christian  men,  the  Professor  knew,  but  he  was 
not  really  a  Christian,  and  t.  e  flea  was  not  really  a  man, 
so  he  imagined  that  they  might  venture  to  travel  there 
and  have  good  fortune. 

They  travelled  by  steamship  and  sailing  ship  ;  the  flea 
went  through  his  tricks,  and  so  they  travelled  free  on  the 
way  and  came  to  the  country  of  the  savages. 

Here  reigned  a  little  Princess  ;  she  was  only  eight  years 
old,  but  she  reigned.  She  had  taken  the  power  from  her 
father  and  mother,  for  she  had  a  will  and  was  exception- 
ally charming  and  naughty.  As  soon  as  the  flea  had 
presented  arras  and  fired  the  cannon,  she  was  so  enchanted 
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with  it,  that  she  said, '  Him,  or  no  one  ! '  She  became  quite 
wild  with  love,  and  was  already  wild  before  that.  *  Sweet 
little  sensible  child  !  '  said  her  father,  *  if  one  could  first 
make  a  man  of  it !  ' 

'  Leave  that  to  me,  old  man  !  '  said  she,  and  it  was  not 
nicely  said  by  a  little  princess,  who  talks  to  her  father, 
but  she  was  wild. 

She  set  the  flea  on  her  little  hand.  '  Now  you  are  a  man 
ruling  with  me,  but  you  shall  do  what  I  wish,  or  I  shall 
kill  you  and  eat  the  Piofessor.' 

The  Professor  got  a  big  room  to  live  in.  The  walls  were 
made  of  sugar-cane — he  could  go  and  lick  them,  but  he  had 
not  a  sweet  tooth.  He  got  a  hammock  to  sleep  in.  It  was 
as  if  he  lay  in  a  balloon  such  as  he  had  always  wished  for, 
and  which  was  his  constant  thought. 

The  flea  stayed  with  the  Princess,  sat  on  her  little  hand 
and  on  her  smooth  neck.  She  had  taken  a  hair  from  her 
head,  and  the  Professor  had  to  tie  it  to  the  leg  of  the  flea, 
and  so  she  kept  it  tied  to  the  great  piece  of  coral  which  she 
wore  in  her  ear. 

It  was  a  delightful  time  for  the  Princess,  also  for  the 
flea,  she  thought ;  but  the  Professor  was  not  quite  at  his 
ease  ;  he  was  a  traveller,  and  liked  to  go  from  town  to 
town,  and  to  read  in  the  newspapers  about  his  perseverance 
and  cleverness  in  teaching  a  flea  all  human  actions.  Day 
in  and  day  out  he  lay  in  his  hammock,  dozed,  and  got 
good  food — fresh  eggs,  elephants'  eyes,  and  giraffe  steak ; 
cannibals  do  not  live  only  on  human  flesh,  that  is  a  delicacy. 
'  Child's  shoulder  with  sharp  sauce,'  said  the  mother  of  the 
Princess,  '  is  the  most  delicate  !  ' 

The  Professor  was  wearied,  and  wished  to  get  away 
from  the  savage  country,  but  he  must  have  the  flea  with 
him,  it  was  his  prodigy  and  bread-winner.  How  could  he 
get  it  ?  That  was  not  so  easy.  He  strained  all  his  powers 
of  thought,  and  then  he  said,  '  Now  I  have  it !  ' 

'  Princess-father ;  vouchsafe  me  something  to  do  !    May 
I  exercise  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  in  presentations, 
introductions  :  that  is  what  one  calls  culture  in  the 


or 


greatest  countries  of  the  world.* 

'  And  what  can  you  teach  me  1 
Princess. 


said  the  father  of  the 
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'  My  greatest  art,'  said  the  Professor—'  to  fire  a  cannon, 
80  that  the  whole  earth  trembles,  and  all  the  nicest  birds 
of  the  air  fall  down  cooked  !    That  makes  a  noise  ! ' 

'  Come  with  the  cannon  !  '  said  the  Princess-father. 

But  in  the  whole  country  there  was  no  cannon,  except 
the  one  the  flea  had  brought,  and  that  was  too  little. 

'  I  will  make  a  bigger  one,'  said  the  Professor ;  '  give  me 
only  the  materials ;  I  must  have  fine  silk,  needle  and  thread, 
rope  and  cord,  together  with  stomach  drops  for  the  balloon — 
they  pu£E  up,  make  lighter  and  lift  up ;  they  make  the 
explosion  in  the  stomach  of  the  cannon.' 

All  that  he  demanded  he  got. 

The  whole  country  came  together  to  see  the  big  cannon. 
The  Professor  did  not  call  before  he  had  the  balloon  quite 
ready  to  fill  up  and  to  ascend. 

The  flea  sat  on  the  Princess's  hand  and  looked  on. 
The  balloon  was  filled  up,  it  bulged  out  and  could  scarcely 
be  held,  it  was  so  wild. 

'  I  must  take  it  up  into  the  air,  so  that  it  may  be  cooled, 
said  the  Professor,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  basket  which  hung 
under  it.     *  But  I  cannot  manage  to  steer  it  alone,    I  must 
have  an  experienced  companion  with  me  to  help  me.    There 
is  no  one  here  but  the  flea  who  can  do  that !  ' 

'  I  am  no";  willing  to  allow  it !  '  said  the  Prmcess,  but 
passed  the  flea  to  the  Professor,  who  set  it  on  his  hand. 

'  Let  go  the  ropes  and  cords  !  '  said  he.  '  Now  the 
balloon  goes  off  !  ' 

They  thought  he  said,  '  Cannon  !  ' 

And  so  the  balloon  went  higher  and  higher,  up  over  the 
clouds,  away  from  the  savage  land.  The  little  Princess, 
with  her  father  and  mother  and  all  the  people,  stood  and 
waited.  They  wait  still,  and  if  you  don't  believe  it,  go  to 
the  savage  land,  where  every  child  talks  about  the  flea  and 
the  Professor,  and  believes  that  they  will  come  again  when 
the  cannon  is  cooled,  but  they  come  not,  they  are  at  home 
with  us,  they  are  in  their  fatherland,  ride  on  the  railway, 
first  class,  not  fourth  ;  they  have  good  fortune  and  a  huge 
balloon.  No  one  asks  how  they  have  got  the  balloon,  or 
from  where  they  have  it ;  they  are  well-to-do  and  honour- 
able people,  the  flea  and  the  Professor. 
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The  wind  moans  in  the  old  willow  tree  ! 

It  is  as  if  one  heard  a  song  ;  the  wind  sings  it,  the  tree 
tells  it.  If  you  don't  understand  it,  then  ask  Johanna  in 
the  almshouse  ;  she  knows,  she  was  bom  here  in  the  district. 

Years  ago,  when  the  highway  still  lay  here,  the  tree  was 
already  big  and  remarkable.  It  stood  where  it  yet  stands, 
outside  the  tailor's  whitened  framework  house,  close  to 
the  pool,  which  at  that  time  was  so  big  that  the  cattle  were 
watered  there,  and  there  in  the  warm  summer  the  little 
children  ran  about  naked  and  splashed  about  in  the  water. 
Close  up  under  the  tree  was  a  milestone ;  it  has  fallen 
down  now,  and  bramble  branches  grow  over  it. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  rich  squire's  farm  the  new 
high  road  was  made,  the  old  road  became  the  field  road,  the 
pool  a  puddle,  overgrown  with  duck-weed  ;  when  a  frog 
jumped  down,  the  green  was  separated  and  one  saw  the 
black  water ;  round  about  it  grew,  and  still  grow,  the  buck- 
bean  and  gold  irises. 

The  tailor's  house  became  old  and  crooked,  the  roof  a 
hot-bed  for  moss  and  house-leek  ;  the  dove-cote  fell  in 
and  the  starlings  built  there,  the  swallows  hung  nest  after 
nest  on  the  gable  of  the  house  and  under  the  roof,  just 
as  if  it  was  a  lucky  dwelling-place.  That  was  here  at  one 
time ;  now  it  has  become  lonely  and  silent.  Alone  and 
weak-willed,  '  Poor  Rasmus ',  as  they  called  him,  lived 
here  ;  he  had  been  bom  here,  he  had  played  ^^^re,  he  had 
sprung  over  the  fields  and  the  hedges,  splasher  as  a  little 
child  in  the  open  pool,  clambered  up  in  the  old  tree. 

It  lifted  its  great  branches  with  pomp  and  beauty,  as  it 
Ufts  them  still,  but  the  storm  had  already  twisted  the 
tmnk  a  little,  and  time  had  given  it  a  crack ;  now  wind  and 
weather  have  laid  earth  in  the  crack,  where  gra  -  and  green 
things  grow,  yes,  even  a  little  rowan  tree  has  piv  Jited  itself 

there. 

When  the  swallows  came  in  the  -  pring,  they  flew  about 
the  tree  and  the  roof,  they  plastered  and  mended  their  old 
n*^  -'ts,  but  poor  Rasmus  let  his  nest  stand  and  fall  as  it 
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liked  ;    he  neither  mended  nor  propped  it.    '  What  is  the 
use  !  '  was  his  adage,  and  it  was  also  his  father's. 

He  remained  in  his  home,  the  swallows  flew  away  from 
it,  but  they  came  again,  the  faithful  creatures.  The  starling 
flew  away,  but  it  came  again  and  whistled  its  song ;  once 
Rasmus  knew  how  to  whistle  in  competition  with  it ;  now 
he  neither  whistled  nor  sang. 

The  wind  moaned  in  the  old  willow  tree — it  still  moans,  it 
is  as  if  one  heard  a  song  ;  the  wind  sings  it,  the  tree  tells  it ; 
if  you  do  not  understand  it,  then  ask  old  Johanna  in  the 
almshouse ;  she  knows,  she  is  wise  in  old  affairs,  she  is 
like  a  chronicle  book,  with  legends  and  old  memories. 

When  the  house  was  new  and  good,  the  village  tailor  Ivar 
Olse  moved  into  it  with  his  wife  Marer. ;  respectable, 
industrious  people,  both  of  them.  Old  Johanna  was  at  that 
time  a  child,  she  was  the  daughter  of  the  maker  of  wooden 
shoes,  one  of  the  poorest  in  the  neighbourhood.  Many  a 
nice  piece  of  bread  and  butter  she  got  from  Maren,  who  had 
no  lack  of  food .  Maren  stood  well  with  the  squire 's  wife ;  she 
was  always  laughing  and  glad,  she  never  allowed  herself  to  be 
disheartened,  she  used  her  tongue,  but  also  her  hands ;  she 
wielded  her  needle  as  well  as  her  tongue,  and  looked  after 
her  house  and  her  children ;  there  were  eleven  of  them. 

*  Poor  people  have  always  a  nest  full  of  young  ones  ! ' 
grumbled  the  squire ;  *  if  one  could  drown  them  like  kittens, 
and  only  keep  one  or  two  of  the  strongest,  there  would  be 
less  misfortune  !  ' 

'  Grod  bless  me  ! '  said  the  tailor's  wife,  *  ch  'dren  are 
a  blessing  of  God  ;  they  are  a  joy  in  the  house,  each  child 
is  another  Lord's  Prayer !  if  things  are  straitened,  and  one 
has  many  mouths  to  feed,  then  one  strives  all  the  harder, 
finds  ways  and  means  in  all  respectability.  Our  Father  does 
not  let  go,  if  we  do  not  let  go  !  ' 

The  squire's  lady  gave  her  her  countenance,  bowed  in 
a  friendly  way,  and  patted  Maren  on  the  cheek  :  she  had 
done  that  many  times,  even  kissed  her,  but  that  was  when 
she  was  little,  and  Maren  her  nurse-maid.  They  had 
thought  much  of  each  other,  and  still  did  so. 

Every  year  at  Christmas,  came  winter  supplies  from  the 
big  house  to  the  tailor's  house  ;  a  ban^l  of  meal,  a  pig, 
two  geese,  a  stone  of  butter,  cheese  and  apples.    It  was 
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a  help  to  the  larder.     Ivar  Olse  looked  quite  contented 
then,  but  soon  came  his  old  adage,  *  What  is  the  use  !  ' 
Everything  was  clean  and  neat  in  the  house,  curtains  at 
the  windows,  and  flowers,  both  carnations  and  balsams. 
A  sampler  hung  in  a  picture  frame,  and  close  beside  it 
a  composition  in  rhyme  :  Maren  Olse  herself  had  composed 
it ;   she  knew  how  rhymes  ought  to  go.    She  was  almost 
a  little  proud  of  the  family  name  '  Olse  '.    It  was  the  only 
woid  in  the  Danish  language  that  rhymed  with  '  Poise  ' 
(sausage).    'That  is  always  something  in  which  one  is 
superior  to  other  people,'  she  said,  and  laughed.     She 
always  kept  her  good  humour,  and  never  said  like  her 
husband,  '  What  is  the  use ! '    Her  adage  was,  *  Hold  to 
yourself  and  our  Father ! '    She  did  that,  and    it  kept 
everything  together.    The  children  throve,  grew  too  big  for 
the  nest,  went  far,  and  behaved  themselves  well.    Rasmus 
was  the  youngv^st ;  he  was  such  a  lovely  child,  and  one  of 
the  great  artists  in  the  town  borrowed  him  for  a  model,  and 
that  as  naked  as  when  he  came  into  this  world.     The 
picture  hung  now  in  the  king's  palace,  where  the  squire's 
lady  had  seen  it  and  recognized  little  Rasmus,  although  he 
had  no  clothes  on. 

But  now  bad  times  came.  The  tailor  had  pains,  got 
rheumatism  in  both  hands,  great  knots  came  into  them,  and 
no  doctor  could  help  him,  not  even  the  wise  Stine  who 
'  doctored '. 

•  One  must  not  be  disheartened  ! '  said  Maren.  '  It  is 
no  use  to  hang  the  head  !  now  that  we  no  longer  have 
father's  two  hands  to  help,  I  must  see  abrut  using  mine 
the  quicker.    Little  Rasmus  also  can  use  the  needle  ! ' 

He  akeady  sat  on  the  board,  whistling  and  singing  ;  he 
was  a  happy  boy. 

The  mother  said  that  he  must  not  sit  there  all  day  ; 
it  was  a  sin  against  the  child  ;  he  must  also  run  about 
and  play. 

The  shoemaker's  little  Johanna  was  his  best  playmate  ; 
she  belonged  to  still  poorer  people  than  Rasmus.  She  was 
not  beautiful ;  she  was  barelegged  ;  her  clothes  hung  in 
tatters,  she  had  no  one  to  look  after  them,  and  it  never 
occurred  to  her  to  do  it  herself ;  she  was  a  child,  and  as  glad 
as  a  bird  in  our  Lord's  sunshine. 
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Rasmus  and  Johanna  played  beside  the  milestone  and 
the  big  willow  tree. 

He  had  high  thoughts  ;  he  meant  to  be  a  fine  tailor 
some  day  and  live  in  the  town,  where  there  were  masters 
who  had  ten  men  on  the  board ;  he  had  heard  that  from 
his  father  ;  there  he  would  be  a  man,  and  there  he  would 
be  a  master,  and  then  Johanna  could  come  and  visit  him, 
and  if  she  knew  how  to  cook,  she  could  make  the  food  for 
them  all  and  have  her  own  big  room. 

Johanna  dared  not  really  believe  this,  but  Rasmus 
believed  that  it  really  would  happen.  So  they  sat  under  the 
old  tree  and  the  wind  moaned  in  the  leaves  and  the  branches : 
it  was  as  if  the  wind  sang  and  the  tree  spoke. 

In  the  autumn  every  single  leaf  fell  and  the  rain  dripped 
from  the  bare  branches. 

'  They  will  grow  green  again  !  '  said  Mother  Olse. 

'  What  is  the  use  ! '  said  the  man.  '  New  year,  new  cai-e 
for  a  living  !  ' 

'  The  larder  is  full !  '  said  the  wife.  '  We  have  to  thank 
our  good  lady  f^.:  that.  I  am  healthy  and  have  good 
strength.    It  is  sinful  of  us  to  complain  ! ' 

The  squire's  family  were  at  their  country  home  for 
Christmas,  but  the  week  after  the  New  Year  they  went  to 
town,  where  they  spent  the  winter  in  enjoying  themselves : 
they  went  to  balls  and  festivals  with  the  king  himself. 

The  lady  had  got  two  expensive  dresses  from  France  ; 
they  were  of  such  stuff,  and  such  cut  and  sewing  that  the 
tailor's  Maren  had  never  seen  the  like  before.  She  asked 
the  lady  if  she  might  come  up  to  the  house  and  bring  her 
husband  also,  to  see  the  dresses.  Such  things  had  never 
been  seen  by  a  country  tailor. 

He  saw  them  and  had  never  a  word  to  say,  before  he 
came  home,  and  wh-'t  he  said,  was  only  whao  he  always 
said,  '  What  is  the  use  ! '  and  this  time  his  wo    '   ^as  true. 

The  family  went  to  town  ;  balls  and  parties  *.ad  begun 
there,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  enjoyment  the  squire  died, 
and  the  lady  could  not  wear  the  lovely  dresses.  She  was 
so  sorrowful,  and  dressed  from  head  to  foot  in  black 
mourning  clothes  ;  not  so  much  as  a  white  strip  was  to  be 
seen  ;  ail  the  servants  were  iu  black,  even  the  state  coach 
was  draped  with  fine  black  cloth. 
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It  was  a  bitter,  frosty  night,  the  snow  glittered  and  the 
stars  shone.  The  heavy  gun-carriage  came  from  the  town 
with  the  body  to  the  private  chapel,  where  it  was  to  be 
placed  in  the  family  vault.  The  steward  and  the  parish 
beadle  sat  on  horseback  with  torches  before  the  churchyard 
gate.  The  church  was  lighted  up,  and  the  priest  stood  in 
the  open  church  door  to  receive  the  body.  The  coffin  was 
carried  up  into  the  choir,  and  all  the  people  followed  it. 
The  priest  made  a  speech  and  a  psalm  was  sung.  The  lady 
was  in  the  church,  she  had  driven  there  in  the  black-draped 
state  carriage ;  it  was  black  inside  and  out,  and  the  like  had 
never  been  seen  in  the  district  before. 

They  talked  the  whole  winter  about  the  squire's  funeral. 

'  One  saw  there  what  this  man  signified  !  '  said  the 
country  people.  '  He  was  nobly  bom  and  he  was  nobly 
buried  ! ' 

*  What  is  the  use  of  that ! '  said  the  tailor.  '  Now  he  has 
neither  life  nor  property.    We  have  still  one  of  these  !  ' 

'  Don't  say  such  things  ! '  said  Maren, '  he  has  everlasting 
life  in  the  heavenly  kingdom  ! ' 

•  Who  has  told  you  that,  Maren  ? '  said  the  tailor.  'Dead 
men  are  good  manure  !  but  this  man  was  too  superior  to 
make  profit  to  the  earth,  he  must  lie  in  a  chapel  vault !  ' 

'  Don't  talk  so  unChristian-like ! '  said  Maren.  '  I  tell  you 
again,  he  has  everlasting  life  I ' 

'  Who  has  told  you  that,  Maren  ?  '  repeated  the  tailor. 
And  Maren  threw  her  apron  over  little  Rasmus  so  that  he 
might  not  hear  the  conversation.  She  carried  him  over  to 
the  turf-house  and  wept. 

'  The  talk  you  heard  over  there,  little  Rasmus,  was  not 
your  father's  ;  it  was  the  wicked  one  who  went  through 
the  room,  and  took  your  father's  voice !  Say  "  Our  Father  ". 
We  will  both  say  it ! '    She  folded  the  child's  hands. 

'  Now  I  am  glad  again ! '  she  said ;  '  hold  fast  by  yourself 
and  our  Father  ! ' 

The  year  of  mourning  was  ended,  the  widow  was  dressed 
in  half-mourning,  and  she  was  quite  light-hearted.  There 
were  rumours  that  she  had  a  wooer  and  already  thought  of 
a  second  marriage.  Maren  knew  something  of  it,  and  the 
priest  knew  a  little  more. 

On  Palm  Sunday,  after  the  service,  the  banns  were 
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published  for  the  marriage  of  the  widow  and  her  betrothed. 
He  was  a  sculptor,  the  name  of  his  occupation  wps  not 
well  known  ;  at  that  time  Thorwaldsen  and  his  art  were 
not  yet  in  the  mouths  of  the  people.  The  new  squire  was 
not  of  noble  birth,  but  yet  a  very  splendid  man  ;  he  was 
one  who  was  something  no  one  understood,  they  said ;  he 
carved  statues,  was  clever  in  his  work,  young  and  good- 
looking. 

'  What  use  is  that !  '  sai-^  the  tailor  Olse. 

On  Palm  Sunday  the  )  ns  were  published  from  the 
pulpit,  and  then  followed  psalm-singing  and  communion. 
The  tailor,  his  wife,  and  little  Rasmus  were  in  the  church ; 
the  parents  went  to  the  communion,  Rasmus  sat  in  the  pew — 
he  was  not  confirmed  yet.  There  had  been  a  lack  of  clothes 
lately  in  the  tailor's  house.  The  old  ones  they  had,  had 
been  turned  again  and  again,  sewed  and  patched  ;  now  all 
three  were  in  new  clothes,  but  black,  as  if  for  a  funeral ; 
they  were  dressed  in  the  covering  from  the  mourning- 
coach.  The  man  had  got  a  coat  and  trousers  from  it, 
Maren  a  high-necked  dress,  and  Rasmus  a  whole  suit  to 
grow  in  till  his  confirmation.  Both  the  inside  and  outside 
covering  of  the  mourning-coach  had  been  used.  No  one  need 
know  what  it  had  been  used  for  before,  but  people  got  to 
know  it  very  quickly ;  the  wise  woman  Stine,  and  others 
just  as  wise,  who  did  not  live  by  their  wisdom,  said  that  the 
clothes  would  bring  sickness  into  the  house.  '  One  dares  not 
dress  oneself  in  the  trappings  of  a  hearse  except  to  drive  to 
the  grave.' 

The  shoemaker's  Johanna  wept  when  she  heard  that 
talk ;  and  when  it  happened  that  the  tailor  grew  worse 
from  day  to  day,  it  would  assuredly  appear  who  was  to  be 
the  victim. 

And  it  showed  itself. 

The  first  Sunday  after  Trinity,  tailor  Olse  died,  and  now 
Maren  was  alone  to  keep  the  whole  thing  together ;  she 
held  to  that,  to  herself,  and  to  our  Father. 

The  following  year  Rasmus  was  confirmed  ;  then  he 
went  to  town  as  apprentice  to  a  big  tailor,  not  with  twelve 
men  on  the  board,  but  with  one  :  little  Rasmus  could  be 
counted  as  a  half :  he  was  glad  and  looked  contented,  but 
little  Johanna  wept ;   she  thought  more  of  him  than  she 
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herself  knew.   The  tailor's  wife  remained  in  the  old  house 
and  carried  on  the  business. 

It  was  just  at  that  time  that  the  new  high  road  was 
opened ;  the  old  one,  past  the  willow  tree  and  the  tailor's 
house,  became  the  add  way,  the  pond  became  overgrown, 
duck-weed  covered  the  little  pool  of  water  that  remained, 
the  milestone  fell  down— it  had  nothing  to  stand  up  for,— 
but  the  tree  held  itself  up,  strong  and  beautiful ;  the  wind 
whistled  in  the  leaves  and  branches.    The  swallows  flew 
away,  the  starlings  flew  away,  but  they  came  again  m  the 
spring,  and  when  they  came  back  for  the  fourth  time, 
Rasmus  came  back  to  his  home.     He  had  finished  his 
apprenticeship,  was  a  good-looking    but    slender  young 
fellow ;  now  he  would  tie  up  his  knapsack  and  go  to  see 
foreign  lands  ;  his  mind  was  bent  on  that.    But  his  mother 
hung  on  to  him ;  home  was  best !  all  the  other  children  were 
scattered,  he  was  the  youngest,  the  house  should  be  hia. 
He  could  get  plenty  of  work  if  he  would  stay  m  the  district 
and  be  a  traveUing  tailor,  sew  fourteen  days  at  one  farm, 
and  fourteen  days  at  another.    That  was  also  travelling. 
And  Rasmus  followed  his  mother's  advice.  So  he  slept  again 
under  the  roof  of  his  birthplace,  and  sat  again  under  the  old 
willow  tree,  and  heard  it  moan. 

He  was  good-looking,  and  could  whistle  like  a  bird,  and 
sing  both  new  and  old  songs.  He  was  in  favour  at  all  the 
big  farms,  particularly  at  Klaus  Hansen's,  who  was  the 
second  richest  farmer  in  the  district. 

His  daughter  Elsie  was  like  the  loveliest  flower,  and  she  was 
always  laughing ;  there  were  people  who  were  so  ill-natured 
as  to  say  that  she  only  laughed  to  show  her  pretty  teeth. 

She  was  ready  to  laugh,  and  always  in  the  humour  to 

play  pranks.  ,  .  ,         .    . 

They  fell  in  love  with  each  other,  but  neither  of  them 

said  it  in  so  many  words.  j      ,     i.  j 

So  he  went  about  and  became  heavy-hearted  ;  he  had 
more  of  his  father's  than  his  mother's  disposition.  The 
humour  only  came  when  Elsie  came,  then  they  both 
laughed,  joked,  and  played  tricks,  but  although  there  was 
good  opportunity,  he  said  never  a  word  of  his  love.  '  What 
is  the  use ! '  was  his  thought.  *  Her  parents  look  for  riches 
for  her,  and  that  I  have  not  got ;  it  were  wisest  to  go 
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away  from  here  !  '  But  he  could  not  go  away  from  the 
farm  ;  it  was  as  if  Elsie  had  bound  him  with  a  thread : 
he  was  like  a  trained  bird  for  her,  he  sang  and  whistled  for 
her  pleasure  and  after  her  will. 

Johanna,  the  shoemaker's  daughter,  was  servant  on  the 
farm  there,  engaged  in  menial  work ;  she  drove  the  milk- 
cart  out  to  the  field,  where  she,  with  the  other  girls,  milked 
the  cows ;  she  had  even  to  drive  the  manure  when  that  was 
wanted.  She  never  went  up  to  the  big  room,  and  so  did 
not  see  much  of  Rasmus  or  Elsie,  but  she  heard  that  they 
were  as  good  as  engaged. 

'Rasmus  comes  into  prosperity,'  said  she,  'I  cannot 
grudge  him  that ! '  And  her  eyes  became  wet,  although 
there  was  nothing  to  cry  for. 

It  was  market  day  in  town.  Klaus  Hansen  drove  into  it 
and  Rasmus  was  with  him ;  he  sat  by  the  side  of  Elsie  both 
going  and  coming.  He  was  overwhelmed  with  love,  but 
said  never  a  word  about  it. 

'  He  might  say  something  to  me  about  the  thing  !  ' 
thought  the  girl,  and  she  was  right.  '  If  he  will  not  speak, 
then  I  will  give  him  a  fright  !  ' 

And  soon  people  were  saying  on  the  farm  that  the  richest 
farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  had  made  love  to  Elsie,  and 
so  he  had,  but  no  one  knew  what  answer  she  had  given  him. 

Thoughts  buzzed  about  in  Rasmus's  head. 

One  evening  Elsie  put  a  gold  ring  on  her  finger  and  asked 
Rasmus  what  it  meant. 

'  Engagement,'  said  he. 

'  And  with  whom,  do  you  think  ?  '  asked  she. 

'  With  the  rich  farmer,'  said  he. 

'  You  have  hit  it ! '  said  she,  nodded,  and  slippd  away. 

But  he  also  slipped  away,  came  home  to  his  mother's  house 
like  a  madman,  and  packed  his  knapsack.  Out  into  the 
wide  world  would  he  go  ;  his  mother  wept,  but  it  was  of 
no  use.  He  cut  himself  a  stick  from  the  old  willow,  he 
whistled  as  if  he  were  in  a  good  humour,  he  was  going  out 
to  see  the  grandeur  of  the  world. 

'  It  is  a  great  trial  for  me  !  '  said  the  mother.  '  But  for 
you  it  is,  no  doubt,  the  best  thing  to  go  ir.vay,  and  so 
I  must  just  submit  to  it.  Hold  to  j'ourself  and  our  Lord, 
and  so  I  \dll  get  you  home  glad  and  contented  again  !  ' 
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Ho  went  by  the  new  high  road,  and  there  he  saw  Johanna 
driv.ng  a  load  of  manure.  She  had  not  noticed  him,  and  ho 
did  not  want  her  to  see  him,  so  he  sat  himself  behind  the 
hedge,  and  hid  there — and  Johanna  drove  past. 

Out  into  the  world  he  \\ent,  and  no  one  knew  where ; 
his  mother  thought  he  v  'sld  come  home  again  before  the 
year  was  finished  :  '  He  has  now  something  n-  *q  sec  and 
to  think  about,  but  he  will  got  back  into  the  oJ  '^  s  again, 
which  cannot  be  ironed  out  with  any  pressing-uon.  He 
has  a  little  too  much  of  his  father's  disposition.  I  would 
rather  he  had  mine,  the  poor  child  !  but  he  will  come  home, 
he  cannot  give  the  old  house  and  me  the  slip.* 

The  mother  would  wait  a  year  and  a  day  ;  Elsie  waited 
only  a  month,  then  she  went  secretly  to  the  wise  woman 
Stine,  who  could  '  doctor  ',  read  fortunes  in  cards  and 
coffee,  and  knew  more  than  her  Lord's  Prayer.  She  knew 
also  where  Rasmus  was.  She  could  read  that  in  the  coffee- 
grounds.  He  was  in  a  foreign  town,  but  she  could  not  read 
the  name  of  it.  There  were  in  that  town  soldiers  and 
pretty  girls.  He  thought  either  of  taking  a  musket  or  one 
of  the  girls. 

Elsie  could  not  bear  to  hear  that.  She  would  willingly 
give  her  savings  to  buy  him  off,  but  no  one  must  know 
that  she  had  done  it. 

And  old  Stine  promised  that  he  would  come  back ;  she 
knew  an  art,  a  dangerous  art  for  the  person  concerned, 
but  it  was  the  last  resource.  She  would  set  the  pot  on 
to  boil  for  him,  and  then  he  must  come  away  from  the 
place  where  he  happened  to  be ;  he  must  come  home,  where 
the  pot  boiled  and  his  dearest  one  waited  :  months  might 
pass  before  he  came,  but  come  he  must,  if  there  was  life 
in  him. 

Without  resting,  night  and  day  he  must  travel,  over 
lake  and  mountain,  be  the  weather  mild  or  hard,  however 
tired  he  was.    He  should  come  home,  he  mmt  come  home. 

The  moon  was  in  the  first  quarter  ;  it  must  be  so  for  the 
exercise  of  that  art,  said  old  Stine.  It  was  stormy  weather, 
the  old  willow  tree  cracked  :  Stine  cut  off  a  twig,  and  tied 
it  into  a  knot,  it  would  help  to  draw  Rasmus  home  to  his 
mother's  house.  Moss  and  house-leek  were  taken  from  the 
roof  of  the  house,  put  'uto  the  pot,  which  ^va8  set   >n  the 
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fire.  Elsie  must  now  tear  a  leaf  out  of  a  psalm-book  ;  she 
accidentally  tore  out  the  last  one,  the  one  with  the  list  of 
misprints.  '  It  will  do  quite  as  well ! '  said  Stine,  and  threw 
it  in  the  x>ot. 

Many  kinds  of  things  must  go  into  the  gruel,  which  must 
boil  and  constantly  boil  imtil  Basmus  came  home.  The 
black  cock  in  Stine's  room  must  lose  its  red  comb,  it  was 
put  in  the  pot.  Elsie's  thick  gold  ring  must  also  so  in, 
and  she  would  never  get  it  again,  Stine  told  her  beforehand. 
Stine  was  so  wise.  Many  things  which  we  do  not  know 
the  names  of  went  into  the  pot ;  it  stood  constantly  on  the 
fire,  or  on  glowing  embers,  or  hot  ashes.  Only  ^he  and  Elsie 
knew  about  it. 

The  moon  waxed  and  waned  ;  and  always  Elsie  came  and 
asked,  '  Do  you  not  see  him  coming  ? ' 

'  Much  I  know,'  said  Stine,  '  and  much  I  see,  but  the 
length  of  the  way  for  him  I  cannot  see.  Now  he  is  over 
the  fira*>  mountain  !  now  he  is  on  the  sea  in  bad  weather  ! 
The  way  is  long  through  the  great  woods,  he  has  blisters  on 
his  feet,  he  has  fever  in  his  body,  but  he  must  go  on  ! ' 

'  No  !  no  ! '  said  Elsie,  '  I  am  sorry  for  him  ! ' 

'  He  cannot  be  stopped  now  !  for  if  we  do  that  he  will 
drop  dead  on  the  highway  !  ' 

A  year  and  a  day  had  gone.  The  moon  shone  round  and 
big,  the  wind  moaned  in  the  old  tree,  a  rainbow  in  the 
moonshine  was  seen  in  the  sky. 

'  That  is  the  sign  of  confimation ! '  said  Stine.  '  Now 
Rasmus  is  coming.' 

But  he  came  not. 

'  The  waiting-time  is  long  !  '  said  Stine. 

'  Now  I  am  tired  of  it ! '  said  Elsie.  She  came  less 
often  to  Stine  and  brought  her  no  new  gifts.  Her  heart 
became  lighter,  and  one  fine  morning  everybody  in  the 
neighbourhood  knew  that  Elsie  had  said  '  Yes  '  to  the 
richest  farmer. 

She  went  to  look  at  the  farm  and  the  fields,  the  cattle 
and  the  furniture.  Everything  was  in  good  order,  there 
was  nothing  to  delay  the  wedding  for. 

It  was  held  with  great  festivity  for  three  days.  There 
was  dancing  to  flute  and  violin.  Every  one  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  invited.    Mother  Olse  was  there  also  ;  and 
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when  the  gaiety  waa  at  an  end,  and  the  guests  had  said 
*  Thanks ',  and  the  musicians  had  gone,  she  went  home 
with  the  remnants  of  the  feast. 

She  had  only  fastened  the  door  with  a  pin ;  that  was 
taken  off,  the  door  stood  open,  and  there  stood  Rasmus. 
He  had  come  home,  come  at  this  hour.  Lord,  how  he 
looked  !  skin  and  hone  only,  pale  and  yellow  was  he  1 

'  Rasmus  ! '  said  the  mother,  '  is  it  you,  I  see  ?    How 
poorly  you  look  I  hut  I  am  glad  in  my  heart  that  I  have  you ! ' 
And  she  gave  him  of  the  good  food  she  had  brought  home 
from  the  feast — a  piece  of  steak,  and  a  wedding  tart. 

He  had,  in  these  last  days,  he  said,  thought  often  of 
his  mother,  his  homestead,  and  the  old  willow  tree.  It 
was  wonderful  how  often  in  his  dreams  he  had  seen  the 
tree  and  the  barelegged  Johanna.  Elsie  he  did  not  even 
name.  He  was  ill  and  must  go  to  bed  ;  but  we  do  not 
believe  that  the  pot  was  the  cause  of  this,  or  that  it  had 
exercised  any  power  over  him  ;  only  old  Stine  and  Elsie 
believed  that,  but  they  spoke  to  no  one  about  it. 

Rasmus  lay  in  a  fever ;  it  was  infectious,  so  no  one 
sought  the  tailor's  house  except  Johanna,  the  shoemaker's 
daughter.    She  wept  to  see  how  miserable  Rasmus  was. 

The  doctor  wrote  out  a  prescription  for  him  ;  he  would 
not  take  the  medicine,  *  What  is  the  use  ?  '  said  he. 

'  Yes,  then  you  will  be  yourself  again,'  said  the  mother. 
'  Hold  fast  to  yourself  and  our  Lord  !  If  I  could  only  see 
you  put  on  flesh  again,  hear  you  whistle  and  sing,  I  would 
willingly  lay  down  my  life.' 

And  Rasmus  got  better  of  his  illness,  but  his  mother  took 
it ;  our  Lord  called  her  and  not  him. 

It  was  lonely  in  the  house,  and  it  grew  poorer.  '  He  is 
worn  out,'  said  the  neighbours.  '  Poor  Rasmus  1 '  A  wild 
life  had  he  led  on  his  travels,  that,  and  not  the  black  pot 
which  boiled,  had  sapped  his  strength  and  given  him 
unrest  m  his  body.  His  hair  became  thin  and  grey ;  he 
did  not  care  to  do  anything  properly. 

'  What  good  can  that  do  1  '  said  he.  He  sought  the 
public-house  rather  than  the  church. 

One  autumn  evening,  in  wind  and  rain,  he  struggled  along 
the  dirty  road  from  the  public-house  to  his  home  :  his 
mother  had  long  ago  been  laid  in  her  grave.    The  swallows 
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and  the  starling  had  also  gone,  the  faithful  creatures  ; 
Johanna  the  shoemaker's  daughter   had  not  gone  ;    she 
overtook  him  on  the  way  and  accompanied  him  a  little  bit. 
'  Pull  yourself  together,  Rasmus  ! ' 

*  What  good  can  that  do  ?  '  said  he. 

'  That  is  a  bad  motto  you  have  !  '  said  she.  '  Remember 
your  mother's  words  :  "  Hold  to  yourF3lf  and  our  Lord  !  " 
You  don't  do  that,  Rasmus  !  that  one  ought,  and  that  one 
8?iall.  Never  say  "  What  good  can  that  do  ?  "  for  then  you 
pull  up  the  root  of  all  your  actions.' 

She  accompanied  him  to  the  door  of  his  house,  and 
there  she  left  him.  He  did  not  rtay  inside,  but  went  and 
sat  himself  on  part  of  the  fallen  milestone. 

The  wind  moaned  in  the  branches  of  the  tree,  it  was  like 
a  song,  it  was  like  a  talk.  Rasmus  answered  it ;  he  talked 
aloud,  but  no  one  heard  it,  except  the  tree  and  the  moaning 
wind. 

'I  am  getting  cold!  It  is  time  to  go  to  bed.  Sleep!  sleep!' 

And  he  went,  not  towards  the  house  but  to  the  pool, 
where  he  stumbled  and  fell.  The  rain  poured  down,  the 
wind  was  icy  cold,  but  he  did  not  notice  it :  but  when  the 
sun  ro«e,  and  the  crows  flew  over  the  pool,  he  wakened, 
half-doad.  If  he  had  laid  his  head  where  his  feet  lay,  he 
would  never  have  got  up  again,  the  green  duck-weed  would 
have  been  his  shroud. 

Later  in  the  day  Johanna  came  to  the  tailor's  house  ; 
she  was  his  help  ;  she  got  him  taken  to  the  hospital. 

'  We  have  known  each  other  from  childhood,'  said  she  ; 
'  your  mother  has  given  me  both  meat  and  drink,  I  can 
never  repay  her  for  it !  You  will  get  your  health  again, 
you  will  be  able  to  live  yet.' 

And  our  Lord  willed  it  that  he  should  live,  but  it  was  up 
and  down  with  the  health  and  the  mind.  The  swallows  and 
the  starlings  came  and  went  and  came  again ;  Rasmus 
became  old  before  his  time.  Lonely  he  sat  in  the  house, 
which  became  more  and  more  dilapidated.  He  was  poor, 
poorer  now  than  Johanna. 

*  You  have  no  faith,'  said  she,  '  and  if  we  have  not  our 
Lord,  what  have  we  ?  You  should  go  to  communion !  you 
have  not  been  there  since  your  confinnation.' 

'  Well,  what  good  can  that  do  ? '  itaid  he. 
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'  If  you  say  that  and  believe  it,  so  let  it  be !  Unwilling 
guests  the  Lord  will  not  see  at  His  Table.  Think,  however, 
of  yourmother  and  your  childhood's  days  I  You  were  at  that 
time  a  good.  God-fearing  boy.  May  I  reed  a  psalm  for  you  ? ' 

'  What  good  can  that  do  ?  *  said  he. 

'  It  always  comforts  me,'  said  she. 

*  Johanna,  you  have  become  one  of  the  holy  ones  ! '  and 
he  looked  at  her  with  heavy,  tired  eyes.  And  Johanna  read 
the  psalm,  but  not  from  the  book — she  did  not  ha  e  one, 
she  knew  it  by  heart. 

'  Those  were  beautiful  words,'  said  he,  '  but  I  could  not 
quite  follow.    It  is  so  heavy  in  my  head  !  * 

Rasmus  had  become  an  old  man,  but  Elsie  was  no 
longer  young  either,  if  we  are  to  mention  her ;  Rasmus 
never  did.  She  was  a  grandmother ;  a  little  flippant  girl 
was  her  grandchild,  the  little  one  played  with  the  other 
children  in  the  village.  Rasmus  came,  leaning  on  his  stick ; 
he  stood  still,  looked  at  the  children's  J?hy,  smiled  to  them, 
old  times  shone  into  his  thoughts.  Elsie's  grandchild 
pointed  '  him.  '  Poor  Rasmus ! '  she  shouted ;  the  other 
childj  -  -  >  >wed  her  example  and  shouted  '  Poor  Rasmus '. ' 
and  t  .d  the  old  man  Avith  shrieks. 

It  '.  >>  -  gr©y>  heavy  day,  and  several  like  it  followed, 
but  at\/er  grey  and  heavy  days  there  comes  a  sunshiny  one. 

It  was  a  lovely  Whitsuntide,  the  church  was  decorated 
with  green  birch  branches,  there  was  the  smell  of  the  woods, 
and  the  sun  shone  over  the  church  pews.  The  big  altar 
candles  were  lighted,  it  was  communion ;  Johanna  was 
amongst  those  kneeling  there,  but  Rasmus  was  not  amount 
them.  Just  that  morning  our  Lord  had  called  him.  With 
God  are  compassion  and  mercy. 

Many  years  have  passed  since  then  ;  the  tailor's  house 
stands  there  still,  but  no  one  lives  there,  it  may  fall  with 
the  first  storm.  The  pool  is  covered  with  reeds  and  buck- 
bean.  The  wind  moans  in  the  old  tree,  it  is  as  if  one  heard 
a  song ;  the  wind  sings  it,  the  tree  tells  it ;  if  you  don't 
understand  it,  then  ask  old  Johanna  in  the  almshouse. 

She  lives  there,  she  sings  her  psalm,  the  one  she  sang  for 
Rasmus  ;  she  tMnks  of  him,  prays  to  our  Lord  for  him, 
the  faithful  soul  that  she  is.  She  can  tell  about  the  past 
times,  the  memories,  which  moan  in  the  old  tree. 
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Every  key  has  its  story,  and  there  are  many  keys  ;  the 
chamberlain's  key,  the  clock-key,  St.  Peter's  key ;  we  could 
tell  about  all  the  keys,  but  now  we  shall  only  tell  about  the 
chamberlain's  door-key.  ,  ,j       ,i 

It  came  into  being  at  a  locksmith's,  but  it  could  well 
believe  that  it  was  at  a  blacksmith's,  it  was  hammered  and 
filed  so  much.  It  was  too  big  for  the  trousers  pocket,  so  it 
had  to  be  earned  in  the  coat  pocket.  Here  it  lay  for  the 
most  part  in  the  dark,  but  it  also  had  its  appointed  place 
on  the  wall,  by  the  side  of  the  chamberlain's  portrait  from 
childhood's  days,  in  which  he  looked  like  a  force-meat  ball 
with  a  frill  on. 

They  say  that  every  person  has  in  his  character  and 
conduct  something  of  the  constellation  he  was  bom  under, 
the  bull,  the  virgin,  or  the  scorpion,  as  they  are  called  in  the 
almanac.  The  chamberlain's  wife  named  none  of  these, 
but  said  her  husband  was  bom  under  the  'sign  of  the 
wheelbarrow ',  because  he  had  always  to  be  shoved  forward. 

His  father  pushed  him  into  an  ofl&ce,  hib  mother  pushed 
Mm  into  marriage,  and  his  wife  pushed  him  up  to  be 
chamberlain,  but  she  did  not  say  so,  she  was  an  excellent 
discreet  woman,  who  was  silent  in  the  right  place,  and  talked 
and  pushed  in  the  right  place. 

Now  he  was  up  in  years,  *  well  proportioned,'  as  he  said 
himself,  a  man  with  education,  good  humour,  and  a 
knowledge  of  keys  as  well,  something  which  we  shall 
understand  better  presently. 

He  was  always  in  a  good  humour,  every  one  thought 
much  of  him  and  liked  to  talk  with  him.  If  he  went  into 
the  town,  it  was  difficult  to  get  him  home  again  if  mother 
was  not  with  him  to  push  him  along.  He  must  talk  with 
every  acquaintance  he  met.  He  had  many  acquaintances, 
and  the  result  was  bad  for  the  dinner.  _       ^ 

His  wife  watched  from  the  window.  '  Now  he  is  commg  I 
said  she  to  the  servant,  *  put  on  the  pot  1    Now  he  is 
stopping  to  talk  to  some  one,  so  take  off  the  pot,  or  the  food 
will  be  cooked  too  much  !    Now  he  is  coming !   Yes,  put 
the  pot  on  again  !  *    But  he  did  not  come  for  all  that. 
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He  would  stand  right  under  the  window  and  nod  up  to 
her,  but  if  an  acquaintance  came  past,  then  he  could  not 
help  it,  he  must  say  a  word  or  two  to  him  ;  if  another  one 
came  past  -vhile  he  talked  with  the  first,  he  held  the  first 
one  by  the  button-hole  and  seized  the  other  one  by  the 
hand,  whilst  he  phouted  to  another  one  who  was  passing. 

It  was  a  trial  of  patience  for  his  wife.  '  Chamberlain  ! 
Chamberlain ! '  she  shouted  then.  '  Yes,  the  man  is  bom 
under  the  sign  of  the  wheelbarrow,  be  cannot  come  away 
unless  he  is  pushed  ! ' 

He  liked  very  much  to  go  into  the  bookshops,  to  look 
at  the  books  and  papers.  He  gave  the  bookseller  a  little 
present,  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  new  books  home  to  read — 
that  is  to  say,  to  have  leave  to  cut  the  books  up  the  long 
way,  but  not  along  the  top,  because  then  they  could  not 
be  sold  as  new.  He  was  a  living  journal  of  etiquette,  knew 
everything  about  engagements,  weddings,  literary  talk  and 
town  gossip;  he  tmrew  out  mysterious  allusions  about 
knowing  things  which  nobody  knew.  He  got  it  from  the 
door-key. 

As  young  newly  married  people  the  chamberlain  and  his 
wife  had  lived  on  their  own  estate,  and  from  that  time  they 
had  the  same  door-key,  but  then  they  did  not  know  its 
wonderful  power — they  only  got  to  know  that  later  on. 

It  was  in  the  time  of  Frederick  VI.  Copenhagen  at  that 
time  had  no  gas ;  it  had  oil  lamps ;  it  had  no  Tivoli  or 
Casino,  no  tramwajns  and  no  railways.  There  were  not 
many  amusements  compared  to  what  there  are  now.  On 
Sunday  people  went  out  of  the  t  wn  on  an  excursion  to 
the  churchyard,  read  the  inscriptioui  on  the  graves,  sat  in 
the  grass  and  ate  and  drank,  or  they  went  to  Fredericks- 
berg,  where  the  band  played  before  the  castle,  and  many 
people  watched  the  royal  family  rowing  about  on  the 
little,  narrow  canals  where  the  old  king  steered  the  boat, 
and  he  and  the  queen  bowed  to  all  the  people  without 
making  any  distinctions.  Prosperous  families  came  out 
there  from  the  town  and  drank  their  evening  tea.  They 
could  get  hot  water  at  a  peasant's  little  house,  outside  the 
garden,  but  they  had  to  bring  the  other  things  with  them. 
The  chamberlain's  family  went  there  one  sunny  Sunday 
afternoon  :  the  servant  went  on  first  with  the  tea-basket, 
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and  a  basket  with  eatables.  '  Take  the  door-key  !  '  said  the 
wife,  *  so  that  we  can  slip  in  ourselves  when  we  come  back  ; 
you  know  they  lock  up  at  dusk,  and  the  bell-wire  was 
broken  yesterday !  We  shall  be  late  in  coming  home  ! 
After  we  leave  Fredericksberg  we  shall  go  to  the  theatre  to 
see  the  pantomime.' 

And  so  they  went  to  Fredericksberg,  heard  the  music, 
saw  the  royal  boat  with  the  waving  flag,  saw  the  old  king, 
and  the  white  swans.  After  they  had  had  a  good  tea,  they 
hurried  off,  but  did  not  come  in  time  to  the  theatre. 

The  rope-dance  was  over  and  the  stilt-dance  was  past  and 
the  pantomime  begun :  they  were  too  late,  as  usual,  and  it 
was  the  chamberlain's  fault ;  every  minute  he  stood  and 
talked  to  some  acquaintance  on  the  way  ;  in  the  theatre  he 
also  found  good  friends,  and  when  the  performance  was  oyer, 
he  and  his  wife  must  necessarily  go  in  with  a  family,to  enjoy 
a  glass  of  punch  :  it  would  only  take  about  ten  minutes, 
but  they  dragged  on  to  an  hour.  They  talked  and  talked. 
Particularly  entertaining  was  a  Swedish  Baron,  or  was  he 
a  German  ?  the  chamterlain  did  not  exactly  remember, 
but  on  the  contrary,  the  trick  he  taught  him  with  the  key 
he  remembered  for  all  time.  It  was  extraordinarily 
interesting !  he  could  get  the  key  to  answer  everything 
he  asked  it  about,  even  the  most  secret  things. 

The  chamberlain's  key  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  this,  it 
was  heavy  in  the  wards,  and  it  must  hang  down.  The 
Baron  let  the  handle  of  the  key  rest  on  the  first  finger  of 
his  right  hand.  Loose  and  easy  it  hung  there,  every  pulse- 
beat  in  the  finger  point  could  set  it  in  motion,  so  that  it 
turned,  and  if  that  did  not  happen,  then  the  Baron  knew 
how  to  make  it  turn  as  he  wished  without  being  noticed. 

Every  turning  was  a  letter,  from  A,  and  as  far  down  the 
alphabet  as  one  wished.  When  the  first  letter  was  found, 
the  key  turned  to  the  opposite  side,  and  then  one  sought 
for  the  next  letter,  and  so  one  got  the  whole  word,  then 
whole  sentences  ;  the  answer  to  the  question.  It  was  all 
fabrication,  but  always  entertaining.  That  was  also  the 
chamberlain's  first  idea,  but  he  did  not  stick  to  it. 

*  Man  !  Man  ! '  shouted  his  wife.  *  The  west  gate  is 
shut  at  twelve  o'clock  i  we  will  not  get  in,  we  have  only 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.' 
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They  had  to  hurry  themselves ;  (several  people  who 
wished  to  get  into  the  town  went  quickly  past  them.  As 
they  approached  the  last  guard-house,  the  clock  struck 
twelve,  and  the  gate  banged  to :  many  people  stood 
shut  out,  and  amongst  them  the  chamberlain  and  his  wife 
and  the  girl  with  the  tea-basket.  Some  stood  there  in 
great  terror,  others  in  vexation  :  each  took  it  in  his  own 
way.    What  was  to  be  done  ? 

Fortunately,  it  had  been  settled  lately  that  one  of  the 
town  gates  should  not  be  locked,  and  through  the  guard- 
house there,  foot-passengers  could  slip  into  the  town. 

The  way  was  not  very  short,  but  the  weather  was 
beautiful,  the  sky  clear  and  starry,  frogs  croaked  in  ditch 
and  pond.  The  party  began  to  sing,  one  song  after  another, 
but  the  chamberlain  neither  sang  nor  looked  at  the  stars, 
nor  even  at  his  own  feet,  so  he  fell  all  his  length,  along  by 
the  ditch ;  one  might  have  thought  that  he  had  been 
drinking  too  much,  but  it  was  not  the  punch,  it  was  the 
key,  which  had  gone  to  his  head  and  was  turning  about 
there. 

Finally  they  got  to  the  guard-house,  slipped  over  the 
bridge  and  into  the  town. 

'  Now  I  am  glad  again,'  said  the  wife.  '  Here  is  our  door ! ' 

•  But  where  is  the  door-key  ? '  said  the  chamberlain. 
It  was  neither  in  the  back  pocket,  nor  the  side  pocket. 

'  Merciful  God ! '  shouted  his  wife.  '  Have  you  not  got  the 
key  ?  You  have  lost  it  with  your  key-tricks  with  the 
Baron.  How  can  we  get  in  now  ?  The  bell -wire  was  broken 
yesterday,  and  the  policeman  has  no  key  for  the  house. 
We  are  in  despair  ! ' 

The  servant  girl  began  to  sob,  the  chamberlain  was  the 
only  one  who  had  any  self-possession. 

'  We  must  break  one  of  the  chandler's  window-panes,' 
said  he  ;  '  get  him  up  and  then  slip  in.' 

He  broke  one  pane,  he  broke  two.  '  Petersen ! '  he  shouted, 
and  stuck  his  umbrella  handle  through  the  panes  ;  the 
cellar-man's  daughter  inside  screamed.  The  cellar-man 
threw  open  the  shop  door  and  shouted  *  Police ! '  and 
before  he  had  seen  the  chamberlain's  family,  recognized  and 
let  them  in  ;  the  policeman  whistled,  and  in  the  next  street 
another  policeman  answered  with  a  whistle.     People  ran 
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to  the  windows.  'Where  is  the  fire  ?  Where  is  the  disturb- 
ance ? '  they  asked,  and  were  still  asking  when  the  chamber- 
lain was  already  in  his  room ;  there  he  took  his  coat  off, 
and  in  it  lay  the  door-key — ^not  in  the  pocket,  but  in  the 
lining  ;  it  had  slipped  down  th.rough  a  hole,  which  should 
not  have  been  in  the  pocket. 

From  that  evening  the  door-key  had  a  particularly  great 
significance,  not  only  when  they  went  out  in  the  evening, 
but  when  they  sat  at  home,  and  the  chamberlain  showed 
his  cleverness  and  let  the  key  give  answers  to  questions. 
He  himself  thought  of  the  most  likely  answer,  and  so  he 
let  the  key  give  it,  till  at  last  he  believed  in  it  himself ; 
but  the  apothecary — a  young  man  closely  related  to  the 
chamberlain— did  not  believe.  The  apothecary  had  a  good 
critical  head ;  he  had,  from  his  schooldays,  written  criticisms 
on  books  and  theatres,  but  without  signing  his  name,  that 
does  so  much.  He  was  what  one  calls  a  wit,  but  did  not 
believe  in  spirits,  and  least  of  aU  in  key-spirits. 

'  Yes,  I  believe,  I  believe,'  said  he,  '  dear  chamberlain, 
I  believe  in  the  door-key  and  all  key-spirits,  as  firmly  as 
I  believe  in  the  new  science  which  is  beginning  to  be  known, 
table-turning  and  spirits  in  old  and  new  furniture.  Have 
you  heard  about  it  ?  I  have  !  I  have  doubted,  you  know 
I  am  a  sceptic,  but  I  have  become  converted  by  reading 
in  a  quite  trustworthy  foreign  paper,  a  terrible  story, 
(kn  you  imagine,  chamberlain— I  give  you  the  story  as 
I  have  it.  Two  clever  children  had  seen  their  parents 
waken  the  spirit  in  a  big  dining-table.  The  little  ones  were 
alone  and  would  now  try  in  the  same  way  to  rub  life  into 
an  old  bureau.  The  life  came,  the  spirit  awoke,  but  it 
would  not  tolerate  the  command  of  the  children  ;  it  raised 
itself,  a  crash  sounded,  it  shot  out  its  drawers  and  laid 
each  of  the  children  in  a  drawer  and  ran  with  them  out  of 
the  open  door,  down  the  stair  and  into  the  street,  along  to 
the  canal,  into  which  it  rushed  and  drowned  both  of 
them.  The  little  ones  were  buried  in  Christian  ground, 
but  the  bureau  was  brought  into  the  council  room,  tried 
for  child  murder,  and  burnt  alive  in  the  market. 

'  I  have  read  it ! '  said  the  apothecary,  *  read  it  in  a  foreign 
paper,  it  is  not  something  that  I  have  invented  myself. 
It  is,  the  key  take  me,  true  !  now  I  swear  a  solemn  oath  ! ' 
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The  chamberlain  thought  that  such  a  tale  was  too  rude 
a  jest.  These  two  could  never  talk  about  the  key,  the 
apothecary  was  stupid  on  the  subject  of  keys. 

The  chamberlain  made  progress  in  the  knowledge  of 
keys  ;  the  key  was  his  amusement  and  his  hobby. 

One  evening  the  chamberlain  was  just  about  to  go  to 
bed — he  stood  half  imdressed,  and  then  he  heard  a  knocking 
on  the  door  out  in  the  passage ;  it  was  the  cellar-man  who 
came  so  late  ;  he  also  was  half  undressed,  but  he  had,  he 
said,  suddenly  got  a  thought  which  he  was  afraid  he  could 
not  keep  over  the  night. 

'  It  is  my  daughter,  Lotte-Lenr ,  I  must  speak  about. 
She  is  a  pretty  girl,  and  she  is  confirmed,  and  now  I  would 
like  to  see  her  well  placed.' 

'  I  am  not  yet  a  widower,'  said  the  chamberlain,  and 
smiled,  '  and  I  have  no  son  I  can  offer  her  !  * 

'  You  understand  me,  I  suppose.  Chamberlain,'  said  the 
cellar-man.  '  She  can  play  the  piano,  and  sing ;  you  might 
be  able  to  hear  her  up  here  in  the  house.  You  don't  know 
all  that  that  girl  can  hit  upon.  She  can  imitate  everybody 
in  speaking  and  walking.  She  is  made  for  comedy,  and 
that  is  a  good  way  for  pretty  girls  of  good  family,  they 
might  be  able  to  marry  a  count,  but  that  is  not  the  thought 
with  me  or  Lotte-Lena.  She  can  sing  and  she  can  play  the 
piano !  so  I  went  with  her  the  other  day  up  to  the  music 
school.  She  sang,  but  she  has  not  the  finest  kind  of  voice 
for  a  woman  ;  she  has  not  the  canary-shriek  in  the  highest 
notes  which  one  demands  in  lady  singers,  and  so  they 
advised  her  against  that  career.  Then,  I  thought,  if  she 
cannot  be  a  singer,  she  can  at  any  rate  be  an  actress,  which 
only  requires  speech.  To-day  I  spoke  to  the  instructor, 
as  they  call  him.  "  Has  she  education  ?  "  he  asked.  "  No," 
said  I,  "  absolutely  none !  "  "  Education  is  necessary  for  an 
artist ! "  said  he.  She  can  get  that  yet,  I  thought,  and  so  I 
went  h<  me.  She  can  go  into  a  lending  library  and  read  what 
is  there.  But  as  I  sat  this  evening,  undressing,  it  occurred 
to  me,  why  hire  books  when  one  can  borrow  themi  The 
chamberlain  is  full  up  with  books,  let  her  read  them ;  that 
is  education  enough,  and  she  can  have  that  free  I ' 

'  Lotte-Lena  is  a  nice  girl ! '  said  the  chamberlain,  '  a 
pretty  girl !    She  shall  have  books  for  her  education.    But 
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has  she  that  which  one  calls 


"8o" 


in  her  brain— genius  ? 


And  has  she,  what  is  of  as  much  importance— luck  ? 

•She  has  twice  won  a  prize  in  the  lottery,  said  the 
cellar-man, '  once  she  won  a  wardrobe,  and  once  six  pairs  of 
sheets  ;  I  call  that  luck,  and  she  has  that ! ' 

*  I  wiU  ask  the  key ! '  said  the  chamberlam.  And  he 
placed  the  key  upon  his  forefinger  and  on  the  cellar-man's 
forefinger,  let  it  turn  itself  and  give  letter  by  letter. 

The  key  said,  '  Victory  and  Fortune  ! '  and  so  Lotte- 
Lena's  future  was  settled.  ,     i     ^         j 

The  chamberlain  at  once  gave  her  two  books  to  rea<l : 
the  play  of  *  Dyveke '  and  Knigge's  'Intercourse  with 
People '.  From  that  evening  a  kind  of  closer  acquamtance- 
ship  between  Lotte-Lena  and  the  chamberlam's  family 
began.  She  came  up  into  the  family,  and  the  chamberlain 
thought  that  she  was  an  intelligent  girl ;  she  believed  m 
him  and  in  the  key.  The  chamberlain's  wife  saw,  m  the 
boldness  with  which  she  every  moment  showed  her  great 
ignorance,  something  childish  and  innocent.  The  couple, 
each  in  their  own  way,  thought  much  of  her,  and  she  of 

*  There  is  such  a  nice  smell  upstairs,'  said  Lotte-Lena. 
There  was  a  smell,  a  scent  of  apples  in  the  passage,  where 
the  wife  had  laid  out  a  whole  barrel  of  *  greystone  '  apples. 
There  was  also  an  incense  smell  of  roses  and  lavender 
through  all  the  rooms. 

*  It  is  something  lovely,'  said  Lotte-Lena.  Her  eyes  were 
delighted  with  the  many  lovely  flowers,  which  the  chamber- 
lain's wife  always  had  here ;  yes,  even  in  wmter  the  lUac 
and  cherry  branches  flowered  here.  The  leafless  branches 
were  cut  off  and  put  in  water,  and  in  the  warm  room  they 
soon  bore  leaves  and  flowers. 

*  One  might  believe  that  the  bare  branches  were  dead, 
but,  look !  how  they  rise  up  from  the  dead.' 

'  That  has  never  occurred  to  me  before,'  said  Lotte-Lena. 

'  Nature  is  charming  ! '  , .    .  ,^     .     i  »     i. 

And  the  chamberlain  let  her  see  his  *  Key-book  where 
he  had  written  the  remarkable  things  the  key  had  said, 
even  about  half  oi  an  apple  cake  which  had  disappeared 
from  the  cupboard  just  the  evemng  when  the  servant  girl 
had  a  visit  from  her  sweetheart.    The  chamberlam  asked 
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his  key,  '  Who  has  eaten  the  apple  cake — the  cat  or  the 
sweetheart  ? '  and  the  door-key  answered,  '  The  sweet- 
heart ! '  The  chamberlain  knew  it  before  he  asked,  and  the 
servant  girl  confessed  :  the  cursed  kev  knew  everything. 

*  Yes,  is  it  not  remarkable  1  '  said  the  chamberlain.  '  The 
key  !  the  key  !  and  about  Lotte-Lena  it  predicted  "  Victonr 
and  Fortune  !  "—We  shall  see  that  yet— I  answer  for  it  I 

*  That  is  delightful,'  said  Lotte-Lena. 

The  chamberlain's  wife  was  not  so  confident,  but  she 
did  not  express  her  doubt  when  her  husband  could  hear  it, 
but  confided  to  Lotte-Lena  that  the  chamberlain,  when  he 
was  a  young  man,  had  been  quite  given  up  to  the  theatre. 
If  any  one  at  that  time  had  pushed  him,  he  would  certainly 
have  been  trained  as  an  actor,  but  the  family  pushed  the 
other  way.  He  insisted  on  going  on  the  stage,  and  to  get 
there  he  wrote  a  comedy. 

'  It  is  a  great  secret  I  confide  to  you,  little  Lotte-Lena. 
Thecomedy  wa8notbad,itwa8  accepted  at  the  Royal  Theatre 
and  hissed  off  the  stage,  so  that  it  has  never  been  heard  of 
since,  and  I  am  glad  of  it.  I  am  his  wife  and  know  him. 
Now,  you  will  go  the  same  way ;— I  wish  you  everything 
good,  but  I  don't  believe  it  will  happen,  I  do  not  believe  in 

the  key  ! '  ,    .  . 

Lotte-Lena  believed  in  it;  ai  1 1  le  chamberlain  agreed  with 
her.  Their  hearts  understood  each  other  in  all  virtue  and 
honour.  The  girl  had  several  abilities  which  the  chamber- 
lain appreciated.  Lotte-Lena  knew  how  to  make  starch 
from  potatoes,  to  make  ellk  gloves  from  old  silk  stockings, 
and  to  cover  her  silk  daacing-sboes,  although  she  had  had 
the  means  to  buy  everything  new.  She  had  what  the 
chandler  called  '  money  in  the  table-drawer,  and  bonds  in 
the  bank'.  The  chamberlain's  wife  thought  she  would 
make  a  good  wife  for  the  apothecary,  but  she  did  not  say 
so  and  did  not  let  the  key  say  it  either.  The  apothecary 
was  going  to  settle  down  soon,  and  have  his  own  business 
in  one  of  the  nearest  and  biggest  provincial  towns. 

Lotte-Lena  constantly  read  the  books  she  had  borrowed 
from  the  chamberlain.  She  kept  them  for  two  years,  but 
by  that  time  she  knew  by  heart  all  the  parts  of  *  Dyveke  ', 
but  she  only  wished  to  appear  in  one  of  them,  that  of 
Dyveke  herself,  and  not  in  the  capital  where  there  was  so 
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much  jealousy,  and  where  they  \oukl  tiv>t  have  her. 
would  beffin  her  artistic  career  (;n  the  ciaiii  oerlfun  call 


She 
begin  her  artistic  career  (;n  the  ciaiii oerlfun  called  it) 
in  one  of  the  bigger  provincial  \  wuh 

Now  it  was  quite  miraculous,  that  it  was  just  the  very 
same  place  where  the  young  apothecary  Udi'  settlf^d  himself 
as  the  town's  youngest,  if  not  the  only,  apothecary. 

The  long-looked-for  eveninp;  came  when  Lotte-Lena 
should  make  her  first  appearance  and  wit  victory  and 
fortune,  as  the  key  had  said.  The  chamberlain  was  not 
there,  he  was  ill  in  bed  and  his  wife  nursed  him  ;  he  had  to 
have  warm  bandages  and  camomile  tea  ;  the  bandages  on 
the  stomach  and  the  tea  in  the  stomach. 

The  couple  were  not  present  themselves  at  the  perform- 
ance of  '  Dyveke ',  but  the  apothecary'  was  there  and  wrote 
a  letter  about  it  to  his  relative  the  chamberlain's  wife. 

'  If  the  chamberlain's  key  had  been  in  my  pocket,'  he 
wrote,  '  I  would  have  taken  it  out  and  whistled  in  it ;  she 
deserved  that,  and  the  door-key  deserved  it,  vhich  had  so 
shamefully  lied  to  her  with  its  '  Victory  and  Fortune  ".' 

The  oharuberlaiu  read  the  letter.  The  whole  thing  was 
malice,  said  he — hatred  of  the  key — which  vented  itself  on 
the  innocent  girl. 

And  as  soon  as  he  rose  from  his  bed,  and  was  himself 
again,  he  sent  a  short  but  venomorr.  letter  to  the  apothecary, 
who  answered  it  as  if  he  had  not  found  anything  /ut  jest 
and  good  humour  in  the  whole  epistle. 

He  thanked  him  for  that  as  for  every  future,  benevolent 
contribution  to  the  publication  of  the  key's  incom  ]  >  irable 
worth  and  importance.  Next,  he  confided  to  the  ch  aiber- 
lain,  that  he,  besides  his  work  as  apothecary,  was  ■  riting 
a  great  key  romance,  in  which  all  the  characters  wert  kf-ys ; 
without  exception,  keys.  'The  Ucor-key  '  was  mturaily 
the  leading  person,  and  the  chamberlain's  door-key  as  the 
model  for  him ,  endowed  with  prophet  ic  vision  and  '  v  :  lation. 


All  the  other  keys  must  revolve  rouiid  it ;  the  old  th 
Iain's  key,  which  knew  the  splendour  and  festiviti 
court ;  the  clock-key,  little,  fine,  and  elegant,  costin 
penes  at  the  ironmonger's ;  the  key  of  the  pulpii 
reckons  itself  among  the  clergy,  and  has,  by  sitting  ■ 
the  night  in  the  key-hole,  seen  ghosts.  The  dining-room, 
wood-house  and  the  wine-cellar  keys  all  appear,  curtsy,  a 
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revolve  around  the  k)or-kt 
silver;  the  win  I,  thr  spirit 
80  that       whiatics.     It  is  tlie  k*- 


.    Tl*e  Hunbe;   a» 

i  ill 


ght  it  up  like 

ntsheH  in  on  it, 

vH.  it  was    he 


of  the  gate  of 


chambenain's  door-i.ey,  now  it 
Heaven,  it  w  the  Poiitj's  key,  it 

'  Malice,'  said  the  chamberlaiii,       >i  ali 

He  and  the  a  | « >  t  hec  -y  did     >t  see  *-  uer  aj.      t  except 

at  the  funei   1  ot  cae  e  lambei     n's       e. 

She  died    i  -t. 

Then*  wa    sorr-      r  m1  '    4ret  in  tne  house.     Even  the 
bra  iches  of  che^^^  -tr^e,      mch  had  sent  out  fresh  shoots 
and  flow*  r^,  sorrowed  aid  withered  ;  they  stood  forgotten 
she  cared  for  rheta  no  mor 

The  charabe  vin  and  t  apothecary  followed  her  coftir 
side  by  aid*  ,  as  ae  tw(  -est  relations ;  here  was  no  tim» 
or  inclination  for  wi  11^11% 

Lotte-Lena  sewed  le  noum  ^'-band  round  the  chambet- 
y  in'a  hat.  She  was  ner*  in  the  lOUse,  come  back  long  ago 
wit!  -t  ictuiv  and  furl  line  in  er  artistic  career.  But  it 
wo  .  d  come  ;  1  tte-I/  aa  had  a  future.  The  key  had  said 
ii      ad  tV  ch«     berlaai  had  said  it. 

;>iie  car  up  o  him.  They  talked  of  the  dead,  and  they 
we  .  Toil  Lenti  was  tender;  they  tal'coa  of  art,  and 
Lotte-L  na  was  s      ng 

'  Tht  theatre  id-  vrming  ! '  said  she, '  but  there  is  so 

much  quarrelling  a        ealousy  !  I  would  rather  go  my  own 
way.    First  myself,  th  n  art  1 ' 

IL  ^ge  had  spoken  truly  i  his  chapter  about  actors ; 
she  »  w  that  the  key  had  not  spoken  truly,  but  she  did 
ao*  >eak  about  that  to  the  chamberlain  ;  she  thought 
to<    much  of  him. 

Che  door-key  was  his  comfort  and  consolation  all  the 
ir  of  mourning.  He  asked  it  questions  and  it  gave 
iwers.    And  when  the  year  was  ended,  and  he  and  Ijotte- 

■na  sat  together  one  evening,  he  asked  the  key, 
'  Shall  I  marry,  and  whom  shall  I  marry  ?  ' 
There  was  no  one  to  push  him,  he  pushed  the  key,  and 
.0  said  *  Lotte-Lena  '.     So  it  was  said,  and  Lotte-Lena 
became  the  chamberlain's  wife. 

'  Victory  and  Fortune ! '  These  words  had  been  said 
beforehand — by  the  door-key. 
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There  was  an  old  country-house  which  belonged  to 
young,  wealthy  people.  They  had  riches  and  blessings, 
they  liked  to  enjoy  themselves,  but  they  did  good  as  well, 
they  wished  to  make  everybody  as  happy  as  they  were 
themselves. 

On  Christmas  Eve  a  beautifully  decorated  Christmas-tree 
stood  in  the  old  hall,  where  the  me  burned  in  the  chimney, 
and  fir  branches  were  hung  round  the  old  pictures.  Here 
were  assembled  the  family  and  their  guests,  and  there  was 
dancing  and  singing. 

Earlier  in  the  evening  there  had  been  Christmas  gaietv 
in  the  servants'  hall.  Here  also  was  a  great  fir-tree  with 
red  and  white  candles,  small  Danish  flags,  swans  and 
fishing-nets,  cut  out  of  coloured  paper,  and  filled  with 
•  goodies  *.  The  poor  children  from  the  neighbourhood  were 
invited,  every  one  had  his  mother  with  him.  The  mothers 
did  not  look  much  at  the  Christmas-tree,  but  at  the  Christmas 
table,  where  there  lay  linen  and  woollen  cloth — stuff  for 
gowns  and  stuff  for  trousers.  They  and  the  bigger  children 
looked  there,  only  the  very  little  ones  stretched  out  their 
hands  to  the  candles,  and  the  tinsel  and  flags. 

The  whole  party  came  early  in  the  afternoon  and  got 
Christmas  porridge  and  roast  goose  with  red  cabbage. 
Then  when  the  Christmas-tree  was  seen  and  the  gifts 
distributed,  each  got  a  little  glass  of  punch  with  apple 
fritters,  lien  they  went  back  to  their  own  poor  homes 
and  talked  of  the  good  living,  that  is  to  say  good  things  to 
eat ;  and  the  gtfts  were  once  more  inspected.  There  were 
now  Garden  Kirsten  and  Garden  Ole.  They  were  married, 
and  had  their  house  and  daily  bread  for  weeding  and  digging 
in  the  garden  of  the  big  house.  Every  Christmas  festival 
they  got  a  good  share  m  the  gifts ;  they  had  five  children, 
and  all  of  them  were  clothed  by  the  family. 

'  They  are  generous  people,  our  master  and  mistress ! ' 
said  they,  '  but  they  have  the  means  to  be  so,  and  they 
have  pleasure  in  doing  it.' 

•  Here  are  good  clothes  for  the  four  children  to  wear/ 
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said  Ole ;  *  but  why  is  there  nothing  for  the  "cripple ' '  ?  They 
used  to  think  about  him  too,  although  he  was  not  at  the 

festival.'  «,.««-«_•     i  > 

It  was  the  eldest  of  the  children  they  called  The  Cripple  , 

he  was  called  Hans  otherwise. 

As  a  little  boy,  he  was  the  smartest  and  hvehest  child, 
but  he  became  all  at  once  '  loose  in  the  legs ',  as  they  call 
it,  he  could  neither  walk  nor  stand,  and  now  he  had  been 
lying  in  bed  for  five  years. 

'Yes,  I  got  something  for  him  too,  said  the  mother, 
•  but  it*is  nothing  much,  it  is  only  a  book  to  read.' 

'  He  won't  get  fat  on  that,'  said  th<-.  father. 

But  Hans  was  glad  of  it.  He  was  a  very  clever  boy  who 
liked  to  read,  but  used  his  time  also  for  workmg,  iso  far  as 
one  who  must  always  lie  in  bed  could  be  useful.  He  was 
very  handy,  and  knitted  woollen  stockings,  and  even  bed- 
covers. The  lady  at  the  big  house  had  praised  and  bought 
them.  It  was  a  story-book  Hans  had  got ;  in  it  there  was 
much  to  read  and  much  to  think  about. 

'  It  is  not  of  any  kind  of  use  here  in  the  house,'  said  his 
parents,  '  but  let  him  read,  it  passes  the  time,  he  cannot 
always  be  knitting  stockings  I  * 

The  spring  came ;    flowers  and  green  leaves  began  to 
sprout — ^the  weeds  also,  as   one   may  call  the  nettles, 
although  the  psalm  speaks  so  nicely  of  them : 
Though  kings  in  all  their  power  and  might 

Came  forth  in  splendid  row. 
They  could  not  make  the  smallest  leaf 
Upon  a  nettle  grow. 

There  was  much  to  do  in  the  garden,  not  only  for  the 
gardener  and  his  apprentice,  but  also  for  Kirsten  and  Ole. 

'  It  is  perfect  drudgery,*  said  they.  '  We  have  no  sooner 
raked  the  patlu  and  made  them  nice,  than  they  are  just 
trodden  down  again.  There  is  such  a  run  of  visitors  up  at 
the  house.    How  much  it  must  cost  I  But  the  family  are 

rich  people  1  *  .... 

•  ifcngs  are  badly  divided,'  said  Ole  ;  the  priest  sap 
we  are  aU  our  Fathers  children,  why  the  difference  then  ? 

•  It  comes  from  the  Fall  I  *  said  Kirsten. 

They  talked  about  it  again  in  the  evening,  where  cripple 
Hans  lay  with  his  story-book. 
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Straitened  circumstances,  work,  and  drudgery,  had  made 
the  parents  not  only  hard  in  the  hands,  but  also  in  their 
opinions  and  judgements ;  they  could  not  grasp  it,  could 
not  explain  it,  and  made  themselves  more  peevish  and 
angry  as  they  talked. 

'  ^me  people  get  prosperity  and  happiness,  others  only 
poverty  !  Why  wiould  our  first  parents'  disobedience  and 
curiosity  be  visited  upon  us  1  We  would  not  have  behaved 
ourselves  as  they  did  ! ' 

•  Yes,  we  would  ! '  said  cripple  Hans,  all  at  once.  '  It  is 
all  here  in  the  book.* 

*  What  is  in  the  book  ? '  asked  the  parents. 

And  Hans  read  for  them  the  old  story  of  the  wood-cutter 
and  his  wife.  They  also  scolded  about  Adam's  and  Eve's 
curiosity,  which  was  the  cause  of  their  misfortune.  The 
king  of  the  country  came  past  just  then.  '  Gome  home  with 
me,°  said  he,  *  then  you  shall  have  it  as  good  as  I ;  seven 
courses  for  dinner  and  a  course  for  show.  That  is  in  a 
closed  tureen,  and  you  must  not  touch  it ;  for  if  you  r!o, 
it  is  all  over  with  you:  grandeur.'  '  What  can  there  be  in 
the  tureen  ?  *  said  the  wife.  '  That  does  not  concern  us,* 
said  the  man.  '  Yes,  I  am  not  inquisitive,*  said  the  wife, 
'  but  I  would  only  like  to  know  why  we  dare  not  lift  the 
lid;  it  is  certainly  something  delicate  ! '  *  If  only  it  is  not 
something  mechanical,'  said  the  man,  '  such  as  a  pistol, 
which  goes  off  and  wakens  the  whole  house.*  '  O  my !  * 
said  the  wife,  and  did  not  touch  the  tureen.  But  during 
the  night  she  dreamt  that  the  lid  lifted  itself,  rnd  from  the 
tureen  came  a  smell  of  the  loveliest  punch,  such  as  one 
gets  at  weddings  and  funerals.  There  lay  a  big  silver 
shilling  with  the  inscription,  *  Drink  of  this  punch,  and  you 
will  become  the  two  richest  people  in  the  world,  and  every- 
body else  will  become  beggars  ! ' — and  the  wife  wakened 
at  once  and  told  her  husband  her  dream.  '  You  think  too 
much  about  the  thing !  *  said  he.  '  We  could  lift  it  gently,' 
said  the  wife.  '  Gently,'  said  the  man,  and  the  wife  then 
lifted  the  lid  very  gently.  Then  two  little  active  mice 
sprang  out,  and  ran  at  once  into  a  mouse -hole.  *Good 
night,  said  the  king.  Now  you  can  go  home  and  lie  in 
your  own  bed.  Don  t  scold  Adam  and  Eve  any  more,  you 
yourselves  have  been  as  inquisitive  and  tmgrateful  1 ' 
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'  From  where  has  that  story  come  in  the  book  ?  '  said 
Ole.  •  It  looks  as  if  it  concerned  us.  It  is  something  to 
think  about  I ' 

Next  day  they  went  to  work  again  ;  they  were  roasted 
by  the  sun,  and  soaked  to  the  skin  with  rain  ;  in  them  were 
fretful  thoughts,  and  they  nmiinated  on  them. 

It  was  still  quite  light  at  home  after  they  had  eaten  their 
milk  porridge. 

*  Bead  the  story  of  the  wood-cutter  to  us  again,'  said  Ole. 

*  Tliere  are  so  many  nice  ones  in  the  book,'  said  Hans, 
'  so  many,  you  don't  know.' 

'  Yes,  but  I  don't  care  about  them,'  said  Ole,  '  I  want  to 
hear  the  one  I  know.' 
And  he  and  his  wife  listened  to  it  again. 
More  than  one  evening  they  returned  to  the  story. 

*  It  cannot  quite  make  everything  clear  to  me,'  said  Ole. 

•  It  is  with  people  as  with  sweet  milk,  which  sours  ;  some 
become  fine  cheese,  and  others  the  thin,  watery  whey ; 
some  people  have  luck  in  everything,  sit  at  the  high-table 
every  day,  and  ^ow  neither  sorrow  nor  want.* 

(>ipple  Hans  heard  that.  He  was  weak  in  the  legs,  but 
clever  in  the  head.  He  read  to  them  from  his  story-book, 
read  about  *  The  man  without  sorrow  or  want '.  Where 
was  /^  to  be  found,  for  found  he  must  be  ! 

The  king  lay  sick  and  could  not  be  cured,  except  by 
being  dressed  w  ^he  shirt  which  had  been  worn  on  the 
body  of  a  m»n  v.io  could  truthfully  say  that  he  had 
never  known  s*.'     *<r  or  want. 

Messages  were  sent  to  all  the  countries  in  the  world,  to 
all  castles  and  estates,  to  all  prosperous  and  happy  men, 
but  when  it  was  properly  investigated,  every  one  of  them 
had  experienced  sorrow  and  want. 

'  That  I  have  not ! '  said  the  swineherd  who  sat  in  the 
ditch  and  laughed  and  sang,  '  I  am  the  happiest  man  ! ' 

'  Then  give  us  vour  shirt,'  said  the  king's  messengers. 

•  You  shaU  be  paid  for  it  with  the  half  of  the  kingdom  .^ 

But  he  had  no  shirt,  and  yet  he  called  lumself  the 
happiest  man. 

^That  was  a  fine  fellow,'  shouted  Ole,  and  he  and  his 
wife  laughed  as  they  had  not  laughed  for  a  year  and  a  day. 
Then  the  schoolmaster  came  past. 
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'  How  you  are  enjoying  yourselves  !  *  said  he,  '  that  is 
somethkig  new  in  this  house.  Have  you  won  a  prisse  in  the 
lottery  ? '  „ 

•  No,  we  are  not  of  that  kind,'  said  Ole.  '  It  is  Hans 
who  has  been  reading  his  story-book  to  us,  about  "  The  man 
without  sorrow  or  want ",  and  the  fellow  hed  no  shirt. 
One's  eyes  get  moist  when  one  hear^  such  things,  and  that 
from  a  printed  book.  Every  one  has  his  load  to  draw,  one 
is  not  alone  in  that.    That  is  always  a  comfort.' 

'  Where  did  you  get  that  book  ?  ^  asked  the  schoolmaster. 

*  Our  Hans  got  it  more  than  a  year  ago  at  Christmas- 
time. The  master  and  mistress  gave  it  to  him.  They 
know  that  he  likes  reading  so  much,  and  he  is  a  cripple. 
We  would  rather  have  seen  him  get  two  linen  shirts  at  the 
tune.  But  the  book  is  wonderful,  it  can  ahnost  answer 
one's  thoughts.' 

The  schoolmaster  took  the  book  and  opened  it. 

'  Let  us  have  the  same  story  again  I  *  said  Ole,  *  I  have 
not  quite  taken  it  in  yet.  Then  he  must  also  read  the  other 
about  the  wood-cutter  1 ' 

These  two  stories  were  enough  for  Ole.  xhey  were  like 
two  sunbeams  coming  into  the  poor  room,  into  the  stunted 
thought  which  made  him  so  cross  and  ill-natured.  Hans 
had  read  the  whole  book,  read  it  many  times.  The  stories 
carried  him  out  into  the  world,  there,  where  he  could  not 
go,  because  his  legs  would  not  carry  him. 

The  sshoolmaster  sat  by  his  bed  :  they  talked  tc^ether, 
and  it  was  a  pleasure  for  both  of  them.  IVom  that  day  the 
schoolmaster  came  oftener  to  Hans,  when  the  parents  were 
at  work.  It  was  a  treat  for  the  boy,  every  time  he  came. 
How  he  listened  to  what  the  old  man  told  him,  about  the 
size  of  the  world  and  its  many  countries,  and  that  the  sun 
was  almost  half  a  million  times  bigger  than  the  earth,  and 
so  far  away  that  a  cannon-ball  in  its  course  would  take 
a  whole  twenty-five  years  to  come  from  the  sun  to  the  earth, 
whilst  the  beams  of  light  could  come  in  eight  minutes. 

Every  industrious  schoolboy  knew  all  that,  but  for  Hans 
it  was  all  new,  and  still  more  wonderful  than  what  was  in 
the  story-book. 

The  schoolmaster  dined  with  the  squire's  family  two  or 
three  times  a  year,  and  he  told  how  much  importance  the 
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Btory-book  had  in  the  poor  house,  where  two  stories  in  it 
alone  had  been  the  means  of  spiritual  awakening  and 
blessing.  The  weakly,  clever  little  boy  had  with  his  reading 
brought  reflection  and  joy  into  the  house. 

When  the  schoolmaster  went  away,  the  lady  pressed  two 
or  three  silver  dollars  into  his  hand  for  the  little  Hans. 

'  Father   and   mother  must  have  them  1  *  said  Hans, 
when  the  schoolmaster  brought  the  money. 

And  Ole  and  Kirsten  said,  '  Cripple  Hans  after  all  is 
a  profit  and  a  blessing.' 

Two  or  three  davs  after,  when  the  parents  were  at  work 
at  the  big  house,  the  squire's  carriage  stopped  outside.  It 
was  the  kind -hearted  lady  who  came,  glad  that  her  Christmas 
present  had  been  such  a  comfort  and  pleasure  for  the  boy 
and  his  parents.  She  brought  with  her  fine  bread,  fruit, 
and  a  bottle  of  fruit  syrup,  but  what  was  still  more  delightful 
she  brought  him,  in  a  gilt  cage,  a  little  blackbird,  which 
could  whistle  quite  charmingly.  The  cage  with  the  bird 
was  set  up  on  the  old  clothes-chest,  a  little  bit  away  from 
the  boy's  bed  ;  he  could  see  the  bird  and  hear  it ;  even  the 
people  out  in  the  road  could  hear  its  song. 

Ole  and  Kirsten  came  home  after  the  lady  had  driven 
away ;  they  notice!  how  glad  Hans  was,  but  thought  there 
would  only  be  trouble  with  the  present  he  had  got. 

*  Rich  people  don't  have  much  foresight ! '  said  they. 
'  Shall  we  now  have  that  to  look  after  also  ?  Cripple  Hans 
cannot  do  it.    The  end  will  be  that  the  cat  will  take  it ! ' 

Eight  days  passed,  and  still  another  eight  daj^  :  the  cat 
had  in  that  time  been  often  in  the  room  without  frightening 
the  bird,  to  say  nothing  of  hurting  it.  Then  a  great  event 
happen^.  It  was  afternoon.  The  parents  and  the  other 
children  were  at  work,  Hans  was  quite  alone  ;  he  had  the 
story-book  in  his  hand,  and  read  about  the  fishcrwoman  who 
got  everything  she  wished  for  ;  she  wished  to  be  a  king, 
and  that  she  became  ;  she  wished  to  be  an  emperor,  and 
that  she  became ;  but  when  she  wished  to  become  the 
good  God,  then  she  sat  once  more  in  the  muddy  ditch  she 
had  come  from. 

The  story  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  bird  or  the  cat, 
but  it  was  just  the  story  he  was  reading  when  the  incident 
happened  :  he  always  remembered  that  aftenvards. 
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The  cage  stood  on  the  chest,  the  cat  stood  on  the  floor 
and  stared  at  the  bird  with  his  greeny-gold  eyes.  There  was 
iiomething  in  the  cat's  face  which  seemed  to  say,  '  How 
lovely  you  are  !    How  I  should  like  to  eat  you  ! ' 

Hans  could  understand  that ;  he  read  it  in  the  cat's  face. 

'  Be  off,  oat ! '  he  shouted, '  will  you  go  out  of  the  room? ' 
It  seemed  as  if  it  were  just  about  to  spring.  Hans  could 
not  get  at  him,  and  he  had  nothing  else  to  throw  at  him 
but  his  dearest  treasure,  the  story-book.  He  threw  that, 
but  the  binding  was  loose,  and  it  Rew  to  one  side,  and  the 
book  itself  with  all  its  leaves  flew  to  the  other.  The  cat 
went  with  slow  steps  a  little  back  into  the  room,  and  looked 
at  Hans  as  much  as  to  say, 

'  Don't  mix  yourself  up  in  this  affair,  little  Hans !  I  can 
walk,  and  I  can  spring,  and  you  can  do  neither.' 

Hans  kept  his  eye  on  the  cat  and  was  greatly  distressed  ; 
the  bird  was  also  anxious.  There  was  no  one  there  to  call ; 
it  secined  as  if  the  cat  knew  it :  it  prepared  iteelf  again  to 
spring.  Hans  shook  the  bed-cover  at  him  ;  his  hands  he 
could  use  ;  but  the  cat  paid  no  attention  to  the  bed-cover  ; 
and  when  it  was  also  thrown  at  him  without  avail,  he 
sprang  upon  the  chair  and  into  the  window-sill,  where  he 
was  nearer  to  the  bird.  Hans  could  feel  his  own  warm 
blood  in  himself,  but  he  did  not  think  of  that,  he  thought 
only  about  the  cat  and  the  bird  ;  the  boy  could  not  help 
himself  out  of  bed,  could  not  stand  on  his  legs,  still  less 
walk.  It  seemed  as  if  his  heart  turned  inside  him  when  he 
saw  the  cat  spring  from  the  window,  right  on  to  the  chest 
and  push  the  cage  so  that  it  was  upset.  The  bird  fluttered 
wildly  about  inside. 

Hans  gave  a  scream  ;  something  gave  a  tug  inside  him, 
and  without  thinking  about  it,  he  jumped  out  of  bed,  flew 
across  to  the  chest,  tore  the  cat  down,  and  got  hold  of  the 
cage,  where  the  bird  was  in  a  great  fright.  He  held  the 
cage  in  his  hand  and  ran  with  it  out  of  the  door  and  out  on 
to  the  road. 

Then  the  tears  streamed  out  of  his  eyes ;  he  shouted  with 
joy,  *  I  can  walk  !  I  can  walk  ! ' 

He  had  recovered  his  activity  again ;  such  things  can 
haj^cn,  and  it  had  happened  to  him. 

liie  schoolmaster  lived  close  by ;   Hans  ran  in  to  him  with 
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his  bare  feet,  with  only  his  shirt  and  jacket  on,  and  with  the 

bird  in  the  cage.  ^    ,  . .       ,  .        i.,    j 

'  I  can  walk  ! '  he  shouted.    '  My  God  ! '  and  he  sobbed 

and  wept  with  joy.  .  «-     * 

And  there  was  joy  in  the  house  of  Ole  and  Kirsten. 
•  A  more  joyful  day  we  could  not  see,'  said  both  of  them. 
Hans  was  called  up  to  the  big  house  ;  he  had  not  gone  that 
way  for  many  years ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  trees  and  the  nut- 
bushes,  which  he  knew  so  well,  nodded  to  him  and  said, 
'  Good  day,  Hans,  welcome  here  1 '  The  sun  shone  on  his 
face  as  well  as  in  his  heart.  The  master  and  mistress  let 
him  sit  with  them,  and  looked  as  glad  as  if  he  had  belonged 
to  their  own  family.  ,     ,     .         ..      ^u 

Gladdest  of  all  was  the  lady,  who  had  given  him  the 
story  book,  given  him  the  singing-bird,  which  was  now  as 
a  matter  of  fact  dead,  dead  of  fright,  but  it  had  been  the 
means  of  restoring  him  to  health,  and  the  book  had  brought 
the  awakening  of  the  parents :  he  had  the  book  still,  and 
he  would  keep  it  and  read  it  if  he  were  ever  so  old.  Now 
he  could  be  a  benefit  to  those  at  home.  He  would  learn 
a  trade,  by  preference  a  bookbinder,  '  because,'  said  he, 
'  I  can  get  all  the  new  books  to  read  I  * 

In  the  afternoon  the  lady  called  both  parents  up  to  her. 
She  and  her  husband  had  talked  together  about  Hans  ;  he 
was  a  wise  and  clever  boy :   had  pleasure  in  reading,  and 

ability.  .     .  n     »         xu 

That  evening  the  parents  came  home  joyful!  from  the 
farm,  Kirsten  in  particular,  but  the  week  after  she  wept,  for 
then  little  Hans  went  away  :  he  was  dressed  in  good  clothes  ; 
he  was  a  good  boy  ;  but  now  he  must  go  away  aciosa  the 
salt  water,  far  away  to  school,  and  many  years  would  pass 
before  they  would  see  him  again. 

He  did  'not  get  the  story-book  with  him,  the  parents 
kept  that  for  remembrance.  And  the  father  often  read 
in  it,  but  nothing  except  the  two   stories,  for  he  knew 

And  they  got  letters  from  Hans,  each  one  gladder  than 
the  last.  He  was  with  fine  people,  in  good  circumstances, 
and  it  was  most  delightful  to  go  to  school ;  there  was  so 
much  to  learn  and  to  know  ;  he  only  wanted  to  romam 
there  a  hundred  years  end  then  be  a  sohoohnaster. 
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'  If  we  should  live  to  see  it ! '  eaid  the  parents,  and 
pressed  each  other's  hands,  as  if  at  communion. 

*  To  think  of  what  has  happened  to  Hans ! '  said  Ole. 
'  Our  Father  thinks  also  of  the  poor  man's  child  1  And 
that  it  should  happen  just  with  the  cripple  !  Is  it  not  as 
if  Hans  were  to  read  it  for  us  out  of  the  story-book  ? ' 


AUNTIE  TOOTHACHE 

Where  did  we  get  the  story  from  ? 

Would  you  like  to  know  that  ? 

We  got  it  from  the  barrel,  the  one  with  the  old  papers 
in  it.  Many  good  and  rare  books  have  gone  to  the  chandler's 
and  the  greengrocer's,  not  as  reading,  but  as  neoessanr 
articles.  They  must  have  paper  at  the  grocer's  for  starch 
and  ooffee-beMis,  paper  for  salt  herrings,  butter,  and  cheese. 
Written  things  are  also  useful.  Often  there  goes  into  the 
barrel  what  should  not  go  there. 

I  know  a  greengrocer's  boy,  the  son  of  a  chandler ; 
he  has  risen  from  the  cellar  to  the  shop :  a  man  of 
great  reading,  paper-bag  reading,  both  the  printed  and  the 
written  kind.  He  has  an  interesting  collection,  and  in  it 
several  important  documents  from  the  waste-paper  basket 
of  one  and  another,  absent-minded  and  too  mucn  occupied 
and  official :  confidential  letters  from  lady  friends  to  each 
other  ;  scandal-communications,  which  must  go  no  farther, 
and  not  be  spoken  of  to  any  one.  He  is  a  Uving  rescue- 
institution  for  no  small  part  of  literature,  and  has  a  lai^e 
field  to  work  in ;  he  has  the  shops  of  his  employer  and  his 
parents,  and  in  these  he  has  rescued  many  a  book,  or  pagos 
of  a  book,  which  might  well  deserve  a  second  reading. 

He  has  shown  me  his  collection  of  printed  and  written 
things  from  the  barrel,  mostly  from  the  chandler's.  There 
were  two  or  three  leaves  of  a  bigger  copy  book :  its  peculiarly 
beautiful  and  distinct  writing  drew  my  attention  to  it  at 
once. 

'  The  student  has  written  that,'  he  said,  '  the  student 
who  lived  right  opposite  here,  and  died  about  a  month  ago. 
One  can  see  he  has  suffered  severely  from  toothache.    It  is 
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very  amusing  to  read  I  Here  is  only  a  little  part  of  what 
was  written  ;  it  was  a  whole  book  and  a  little  more  ;  my 
parents  gave  half  a  pound  of  green  soap  for  it,  to  the 
student's  landlady.  Here  is  what  I  rescued.'  I  borrowed  it, 
and  read  it,  and  now  I  communicate  it.    The  title  was : 

AuNTiB  Toothache. 

Auntie  gave  me  sweet  things  when  I  was  little.  My 
teeth  held  out  and  were  not  destroyed ;  now  I  am  older, 
and  have  become  a  student,  she  spoils  me  still  with  sweet 
things,  and  says  that  I  am  a  poet.  I  have  something  of  the 
poet  in  me,  but  not  sufficient.  Often  when  I  am  walking 
in  the  streets  of  the  town,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  I  walk  in 
a  big  library.  The  houses  are  bookcases,  every  floor  a  shelf 
with  books.  There  stands  an  everyday  story,  there  a  good 
old  comedy,  scientific  works  in  all  departments,  here  filthy 
literature  and  there  good  reading.  I  can  both  exercise  my 
fancy  and  philosopmze  over  all  the  literature.  There  is 
something  of  the  poet  in  me,  but  not  sufficient.  Many 
people  have  certainly  as  much  in  themselves  as  I,  and  yet 
wear  neither  badge  iior  neck-band  with  the  name  '  Poet  *. 

There  is  given  to  them  and  to  me  a  gift  of  God,  a  blessing 
big  enough  for  oneself,  but  far  too  small  to  be  given  out 
again  to  others.  It  comes  like  a  smibeam,  and  fills  the 
soul  and  the  thoughts.  It  comes  as  tho  scent  of  flowers,  as 
a  melody  which  one  knows  and  remembers,  but  cannot 
tell  from  where. 

The  other  evening  I  sat  in  my  room,  wanting  to  read, 
but  had  neither  book  nor  paper  ;  just  then  a  leaf,  fresh 
and  green,  fell  from  the  lime  tree.  The  wind  bore  it  in  at 
the  window  to  me. 

I  looked  at  the  many  spreading  veins ;  a  little  msect 
crawled  over  these,  as  if  it  would  make  a  thorough  study 
of  the  leaf.  Then  I  had  to  thinlx  of  the  wisdom  of  men  ; 
we  also  crawl  about  upon  a  leaf,  know  only  it,  and  then  at 
once  hol'l  a  discourse  about  the  whole  big  tree,  the  root, 
the  trunk,  and  the  crown,  the  great  tree— God,  the  world, 
and  eternity,  and  know  of  the  whole  only  a  little  leaf  I 

As  I  sat  there,  I  had  a  visit  of  Auntie  Milly.  I  showed 
her  the  leaf  with  the  insect,  told  her  my  thoughts  about  it, 
and  her  eyes  shone. 

H  n  3 
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*  You  are  a  poet  1  said  she,  '  perhaps  the  neatest  we 
have  !  If  I  should  live  to  see  it,  then  I  shall  willingly  go  to 
ray  grave  !  You  have  always  amazed  me  with  your  powerful 
imagination,  from  the  very  day  of  Brewer  Rasmussen's 
funeral.' 

So  said  Auntie  Milly,  and  kissed  me. 

Now  who  was  Auntie  Milly,  and  who  was  Brewer 
Rasmussen  ?  Mother's  aunt  was  called  '  Auntie  '  by  us 
children,  we  had  no  other  name  for  her. 

She  gave  us  jam  and  sugar,  although  it  was  a  great 
destruction  for  our  teeth,  but  she  was  weak  where  the 
sweet  children  were  concerned,  she  said.  It  was  cruel  to 
deny  them  the  little  bit  of  sweetstuff  they  thought  so 
much  of. 

And  because  of  that  v/e  thought  so  much  of  Auntie.  She 
was  an  old  maid,  as  far  back  as  I  can  remember,  always 
old  !    She  stood  still  in  the  years. 

In  earlier  years  she  suffered  much  froui  toothache,  and 
alwajrg  spoke  about  it,  and  so  it  was  that  her  friend, 
Brewer  Rasmussen,  who  was  witty,  called  her  *  Auntie 
Toothache  !  ' 

He  lived  on  his  money,  and  came  often  to  see  Auntie, 
and  was  older  than  she.  He  had  no  teeth,  only  some  black 
stumps. 

As  a  child  he  had  eaten  too  much  sugar,  she  told  us 
children,  and  so  one  came  to  look  like  that.  Auntie  had 
certainly  never  in  her  childhood  eaten  sugar  ;  she  had  the 
most  lovely  white  teeth.  She  saved  them  too,  'and  did 
not  sleep  with  them  at  night ! '  Haid  Brewer  Rasmussen. 

That  was  malicious,  we  children  knew,  but  Auntie  said 
he  did  not  mean  anything  by  it. 

One  morning,  et  breakfast,  she  told  of  a  nasty  dream 
she  had  had  in  the  night :  one  of  her  teeth  had  fallen  out. 

•  That  moans,'  said  she,  '  that  I  will  lose  a  true  friend.' 

'  Was  it  a  false  tooth  ? '  said  Brewer  Rasmussen,  and 
laughed  ;  '  then  it  may  only  mean  that  you  will  lose  a  false 
friend  ! ' 

'  You  are  a  rude  old  gentleman ! '  said  Auntie,  angry 
as  I  have  never  seen  her,  before  or  since. 

Later  on  she  said,  it  was  only  the  teasing  of  her  old 
friend.    He  was  the  most  noble  man  en  earth,  and  when  he 
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died  he  would  bo  one  of  God's  little  angels  in  heaven. 
I  thought  much  over  the  chuige,  and  whether  she  would  be 
in  a  position  to  recognize  him  in  the  new  shajxi.  When 
Auntie  and  he  were  lx)th  young,  he  had  courted  her.  She 
considered  too  long,  sat  still,  remained  sitting  too  long, 
and  became  an  old  maid,  but  always  a  faithful  friend.  And 
then  Brewer  Rasmussen  died. 

He  was  carried  to  the  grave  in  the  most  expensive  hearse, 
and  had  a  great  following  of  people  with  orders  and 
uniforms. 

Auntie  stood  in  mourning  at  the  window  with  all  us 
children,  with  the  exception  of  the  little  brother  whom 
the  stork  had  brought  a  week  before.  When  the  hearse 
and  the  company  had  gone  past,  and  the  street  was  empty, 
Auntie  turned  to  go,  but  not  I ;  I  waited  for  the  angel, 
Brewer  B^smussen  ;  he  had  become  a  little,  winged  child 
of  God,  and  must  show  himself. 

*  Auntie,'  said  I,  '  don't  you  think  he  %\'ill  come  now, 
or  that  when  the  stork  again  brings  us  a  little  brother,  he 
will  bring  us  Brewer  B^smussen  1  * 

Aimtie  was  quite  overpowered  vith  my  fantasy,  and 
said,  •  The  chud  will  become  a  great  poet ! '  and  she 
repeated  it  during  the  whole  of  my  school-time,  even  after 
my  confirmation,  and  now  in  mv  student  years.  She  was, 
and  is,  to  me  the  most  sympathetic  friend  both  in  poetic 
ache  and  toothache.    I  have  attacks  of  both. 

*  Write  all  your  thoughts  down,'  said  she,  *  and  put  them 
in  the  table-drawer  ;  Jean  Paul  did  that ;  he  became  a 
great  poet,  whom  I  really  don't  think  much  of  :  he  doesn't 
excite  one  !  You  must  excite,  and  you  will  excite  ! ' 

The  night  after  this  conversation,  I  lay  in  longing  and 
pain,  in  vehement  desire  to  become  the  great  poet  Auntie 
saw  and  perceived  in  me :  I  lay  in  poetic  ache,  but  there  is 
a  worse  ache— toothache  !  It  crushed  and  pulverized  me  ; 
I  became  a  writhing  worm,  with  a  herb  bag  and  Spanish 
flics. 

*  I  know  what  that  is  ! '  said  Auntie. 

There  was  a  sorrowful  smile  about  her  mouth  ;  her  teeth 
shcme  so  white. 
But  I  must  begin  a  new  section  in  Auntie's  history  auv 

mine. 
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I  had  removed  to  new  lodgings,  and  had  been  there 
a  month,  and  I  was  talking  to  Auntie  about  it.  I  stay 
with  a  very  quiet  family ;  they  do  not  think  about  me,  even 
if  I  ring  three  times.  For  the  rest  it  is  truly  a  rackety 
house,  with  noise  of  wind  and  weather  and  people.  I  stay 
right  over  the  gate  ;  every  cart  which  drives  out  or  in, 
makes  the  pictures  shake  on  the  walls.  The  gate  bangs, 
and  the  house  shakes  as  if  there  was  an  earthquake.  If 
I  lie  in  bed,  the  shock  goes  through  all  my  limbs,  but  that 
ib  suid  to  be  good  for  the  nerves.  If  it  blows,  and  it  is 
always  blowing  here  in  this  country,  then  the  window- 
catch  swings  back  and  forward  and  knocks  against  the  wall. 
The  neighbour's  door-bell  rings  with  every  gust  of  wind. 

The  people  in  our  house  come  home  in  detachments,  late 
in  the  evening,  and  far  on  in  the  night ;  the  lodger  right 
above  me,  wno  in  the  daytime  gives  lessons  on  the 
bassoon,  comes  home  latest,  and  does  not  go  to  bed  until 
he  has  gone  for  a  little  midnight  walk,  with  heavy  steps 
and  iron-nailed  boots. 

There  are  not  double  windows,  but  there  is  a  broken 

Eane,  over  which  the  landlady  has  pasted  paner.   The  wind 
lows  through  the  crack  and  makes  a  noise  like  the  buzzing 
of  a  hornet.    It  is  a  lullaby. 

When  I  do  fall  asleep  at  last,  I  am  soon  wakened  by  a  cook. 
Cocks  and  hens  from  tne  cellar-man's  hen-run  announce  that 
it  will  soon  be  morning.  The  little  Norwegian  nonies  (they 
have  no  stable,  but  are  tethered  in  the  sand-hole  under  the 
stair)  kick  against  the  door  in  turning  themselves.  The  day 
dawns ;  the  porter,  who  with  his  family  sleeps  in  the 
garret,  rattles  down  the  stair ;  the  wooden  shoes  clatter, 
the  door  bangs,  the  house  shakes ;  and  when  that  is 
finished,  the  lodger  upstairs  begins  to  exercise  his 
gymnastics,  lifts  in  each  hand  a  heavy  iron  ball,  which  he 
cannot  hold  :  it  falls  and  falls  again ;  whilst  at  the  same 
time  the  young  people  of  the  house,  who  are  going  to  school, 
come  tearing  downstairs  shrieking.  I  go  to  the  window, 
open  it  to  get  fresh  air,  and  it  is  refreshing  when  I  can 
get  it. 
For  the  rest  it  is  a  rare  house,  and  I  live  with  a  quiet 
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family.  That  is  the  report  I  gave  Auntie  of  my  lodgings, 
but  I  gave  it  in  a  more  lively  way ;  verbal  narration  has 
a  treawT  effect  than  the  written. 

•  You  are  a  poet ! '  cried  Auntie.  '  Write  your  thoughts 
down  and  you  will  be  as  good  as  Dickens  !  Yes,  yon  interest 
me  much  more  !  You  paint,  when  you  talk  !  You  describe 
your  house  so  that  one  can  see  it !  One  shudders ! — compose 
further !  Put  something  living  into  it,  people,  delightful 
people,  especially  unhappy  people  ! ' 

I  reaUy  did  write  about  the  house,  with  all  its  sounds 
and  lack  of  soundness,  but  with  only  myself  in  it,  without 
any  action  ;  that  came  later. 


in 

It  was  in  winter,  late  in  the  evening'  aft<r  Lhe  theatre, 
frightful  weather,  a  snow-storm,  so  t(  ;■  »  :•  could  hardly 
force  oneself  forward. 

Auntie  was  at  the  theatre,  and  I  was  there  to  take  her 
home,  but  one  had  difficulty  in  walking  alone,  to  say  nothing 
of  taking  another.  The  cabs  were  all  seized  upon :  Auntie 
lived  a  long  way  out  in  the  town  ;  my  lodging  was,  on  the 
contrary,  dose  to  the  theatre ;  had  that  not  been  the  case, 
we  must  have  stoo*!  in  the  sentry-box  until  further  notice. 
We  stumbled  forward  in  the  deep  snow,  surrounded  by  the 
whirling  snow-flakes.  I  lifted  her,  I  held  her,  I  pushed  her 
forward.    We  only  fell  twice,  but  we  fell  softly. 

We  approached  my  gate,  where  we  shook  ourselves  ;  we 
also  shook  ourselves  on  the  st«ir,  and  had  still  enough  snow 
on  us  to  fill  the  floor  of  the  lobby  We  got  off  our  overcoats 
and  goloshes,  and  everything  which  could  be  thrown  off. 
The  landlady  lent  Auntie  dry  stockings,  and  a  dressing- 
gown  ;  it  was  necessary,  the  landlady  said,  laid  added, 
which  was  true,  that  Auntie  could  not  possibly  go  home 
that  night,  and  invited  her  to  use  her  sitting-room,  where 
she  would  make  a  bed  on  the  sofa  in  front  of  the  door  into 
my  room,  which  was  always  locked.    And  so  it  happened. 

The  fire  burned  in  my  stove,  the  tea-things  stood  on  the 
table,  it  was  comfortable  in  the  little  room,  although  not 
so  comfortable  as  at  Auntie's,  where  in  winter  there  are 
thick  curtains  on  the  doors,  thick  curtains  on  the  windows, 
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double  carpets,  with  thi-ee  layers  of  paper  underneath ; 
one  sits  there  as  if  in  a  well-corked  bottle  with  warm  air. 
Yet,  as  I  said,  it  was  al8v>  comfortable  in  my  room ;  the 
wind  whistled  outside. 

Auntie  talked  and  talked.  Youth  returned,  Brewer 
Basmussen  returned,  and  old  memories. 

She  could  remember  when  I  cut  my  first  tooth  and  the 
family  joy  over  it. 

The  first  tooth  !  The  tooth  of  innocence,  shuung  like 
a  little  white  drop  of  milk,— the  milk  tooth.  There  cam© 
one,  there  came  several,  a  whole  row.  Side  by  side,  above 
and  below,  the  most  lovelv  children's  teeth,  and  still  only 
the  advance  troop,  not  the  real  ones  which  should  be  for 
the  whole  life.  They  came  and  also  the  wisdom  teeth  with 
them,  the  men  at  the  wings,  bom  with  pain  and  great 
difficulty.  They  go  again,  every  single  one!  they  go 
before  their  time  of  service  is  over,  even  the  last  tooth  goes, 
and  it  is  not  a  festival  day,  it  is  a  day  of  sadness. 

Then  one  is  old,  even  although  the  honour  is  young. 
Such  thoughts  and  conversation  are  not  pleasant,  and  yet 
we  talked  about  all  that,  we  came  back  to  childhood's  years, 
talked  and  talked  ;  the  clock  struck  twelve  before  Auntie 
retired  to  rest  in  the  room  close  to  mine. 

♦  Good  night,  my  sweet  child,'  she  called,  '  now  I  sleep 
as  if  I  lay  in  ray  own  clothes-chest  I ' 

^d  she  went  to  rest,  but  rest  there  was  none,  neither  in 
the  house  nor  outside.  The  storm  shook  the  windows, 
knocked  with  the  long  hanging  window-catches,  rang  the 
neighbour's  bell  in  the  backyard.  The  lodger  upstairs  had 
come  home.  He  went  for  a  little  evening  walk  up  and 
down,  threw  his  boots  down,  went  to  bed  and  to  rest,  but 
he  snored  so  !oud  that  one  with  good  hearing  could  hear 
him  through  the  roof. 

I  found  no  rest,  the  weather  did  not  go  to  rest  either, 
it  was  lively  in  an  unmannerly  degree.  The  wind  whistled 
and  blew  in  its  own  manner,  my  teeth  also  began  to  be 
lively,  they  whistled  and  sang  in  their  own  wr.y.  It  turned 
into  a  great  attack  of  toothache. 

There  was  a  draught  from  the  window.  The  moon  shone 
in  on  the  floor.  The  light  went  and  canio  a?  clouds  came  and 
went  in  the  storm.    There  was  restlessness  in  the  light  and 
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shade  ;  I  looked  at  the  movement,  and  I  felt  an  ioy-cold 

On  the  floor  sat  a  figure,  long  and  thin,  as  when  a  chUd 
draws  on  a  slate  with  a  penoU,  something  which  shall 
represent  a  :nan  :  a  single  thin  stroke  is  the  body,  two 
strokes  are  arms,  the  legs  are  also  two  strokes,  the  head 
is  many-comered.  i  •  j    « 

Soon  the  figure  became  more  distinct ;  it  got  a  kmd  ot 
cloak,  very  thin,  very  fine,  but  it  showed  that  it  was  a 

woman.  .        .  j  i.         ,. 

I  heard  a  buzzing.  Was  it  she,  or  the  wmd  buzzing 
like  a  hornet  in  the  window  crack.  No,  it  was  herself, 
Mrs.  Toothache  !  her  terrible  Satanic  Majesty,  God  preserve 
and  save  us  from  her  visit ! 

'  It  is  good  to  be  here,'  she  buzzed,  here  are  good 
quarters,  boggy  ground,  mossy  ground.  Mosquitoes  have 
buzzed  here  with  poison  in  their  sting,  now  I  have  the 
sting.  It  must  be  sharpened  on  human  teeth.  They  bhme 
so  white  as  he  lies  here  in  bed.  They  have  defied  sweet  and 
sour  hot  and  cold,  nutshells  and  plum  stones !  but  I  shaU 
shake  them,  feed  the  root  with  draughts,  give  them  cold  m 
their  fe3t.*   That  was  frightful  talk,  and  a  terrible  guest. 

'  So  you  are  a  poet  !^  said  she ;  '  I  shall  make  poems 
about  you  m  aU  the  metres  of  pain  !  I  shaU  put  iron  and 
steel  in  your  body,  put  strings  in  all  your  nerves.' 

It  seemed  as  if  a  glowing  awl  was  pushed  mto  the  cheek- 
bone.   I  writhed  and  turned  myself. 

'  An  excellent  toothache  ! '  said  she,  *  an  organ  to  play 
on  A  magnificent  concert  on  the  Jew's-harp,  with  kettle- 
drums and  trumpets,  flutes,  and  the  bassoon  in  the  wisdom 
tooth.    Great  poet,  great  music  ! ' 

She  played  up,  and  she  looked  horrible,  even  if  one  saw 
no  more  of  her  than  the  hand,  the  shadowy  grey,  icy- 
cold  hand  with  the  long  thin  fingers  ;  each  of  them  was  an 
instrument  of  torture.  The  thumb  and  tho  forefinger  had 
a  knife-blade  and  a  wcrew,  the  middle  finger  ended  m  a 
pointed  awl,  the  next  one  was  a  gimlet,  and  the  little  fing-r 
squirted  mosquito  venom. 

•  I  shall  teach  you  metres,'  said  she.     Great  poete  shall 
have  great  toothaches  ;  little  poets,  little  toothaches  1 
'  Oh,  let  me  be  little,'  I  begged.    '  Let  me  not  be  at  aU  I 
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and  I  am  not  a  poet,  I  have  only  attacks  of  compoaing, 
attacks  as  of  toothache ;  go  away,  go  away  1 ' 

'  Do  you  reooffnize,  then,  that  I  am  mightier  than  poetry, 
philosophy,  matnematios,  and  music  ? '  said  she.  *  Mightier 
than  all  these  painted  and  carved  marble  conceptions  I  7  am 
older  than  all  of  ^hem  together.  I  was  bom  close  by  the 
garden  of  Parad.se,  outside  whore  the  wind  blew,  and 
the  damp  toad-stools  grew.  I  got  Eve  to  clothe  herself 
in  the  cold  weather,  and  Adam  too.  You  can  believe  that 
there  was  strength  in  the  first  toothache.' 

'  I  believe  everything  ! '  said  I ;  *  go  away,  go  away ! ' 

*  Yes,  if  you  will  give  up  being  a  poet,  never  set  verse  on 
paper,  slate,  or  any  kind  of  writing  material ;  then  I  shall  let 
you  go,  but  I  will  come  again  if  you  make  verses.* 

'  I  swear !  *  said  I.  '  I^t  me  only  nerer  see  or  think  of 
you  again.' 

*  See  me  you  shall,  but  in  a  fuller,  and  to  you  a  dearer 
shape  than  I  am  now  I  You  ehall  see  me  ae  Auntie  Blilly  ; 
and  I  will  say,  "  Versify,  my  sweet  boy  !  You  are  a  great 
poet — the  greatest,  perhaps,  that  we  have  I "  but  believe  me, 
and  begin  to  make  poetry,  then  I  will  set  your  verse  to 
music,  and  play  it  on  the  mouth-harp  1  You  sweet  child  I 
Remember  me,  when  you  see  Auntie  Milly.' 

Then  she  vanished. 

I  got  V  glowing  awl-prick  in  the  jawbone  as  a  parting 
8h(f*> ;  but  it  Roon  subsided,  I  seemed  to  glide  on  we  soft 
water,  saw  the  white  water-Ulien  with  the  broad  green  leaves 
bend  themselves  and  sink  down  imder  me,  wither  and  decay, 
and  I  sank  with  them,  wrs  dissolved  in  rest  and  peace. 

*  Die,  melt  like  the  snow  ! '  it  sang  and  sounded  in  the 
water,  '  evaporate  in  the  cloud,  disappear  like  the  cloud.' 
Down  to  me,  through  the  water,  shone  great,  illuminating 
names,  inscriptions  on  waving  banners,  the  patent  of 
immortality  written  on  the  winga  of  ephemeral  lues. 

The  sleep  was  deep,  sleep  without  dreams.  I  neither 
heard  the  whistling  wmd,  the  banging  gate,  the  neighbour's 
door-bell,  nor  the  lodger's  heavy  gymnastics. 

Blessedness  <   Happiness  I 

Then  there  came  a  gust  of  wi;.cl  and  the  unlocked  door 
into  Auntie's  ixRMn  burst  open.  Auntie  sprang  up  and 
came  in  to  me. 


AUNTIE  TOOTHACHE 


llOS 


'  I  slept  like  an  angel  of  God,'  she  said,  and  she  had  not 
the  heart  to  waken  me. 

I  woke  of  myself,  opened  my  eyes,  had  quite  forgotten 
that  Auntie  was  here  in  the  house,  but  soon  remembered  it, 
and  remembered  my  toothache  apparition.  Dream  and 
reality  were  mixed  up  together. 

•You  have  written  nothing  last  night,  after  we  said 
Oood-night  1 '  she  asked ;  '  I  would  like  if  you  had  1  You 
are  my  poet,  and  that  you  mil  remain  ! ' 

I  thought  that  she  smiled  so  cunningly.  I  knew  not  if 
it  was  the  real  Auntie  Milly  who  loved  me,  or  the  terrible 
one  I  had  made  a  promise  to  in  the  night. 

'  Have  you  composed,  sweet  child  ? ' 

*  No,  no  ! '  I  cried ;  *  you  are  really  Auntie  Milly  ? ' 

•  Who  else  ? '  said  she,  and  it  was  Auntie  Milly ;  she 
kissed  me,  got  into  a  cab,  and  drove  home. 

I  wrote  down  what  is  written  here.  It  is  not  in  verse 
and  shall  never  be  printed.  .  .  . 

Here  the  manuscript  stopped. 

My  young  friend,  tne  future  grocer's  assistant,  could  not 
dibcover  the  rest ;  it  had  gone  out  into  the  world  as  paper 
for  smoked  herring,  butter,  and  green  soap.  It  had  fulfilled 
its  destiny.  . 

The  brewer  is  dead,  Auntie  is  dead,  the  student  is  dead, 
he  from  whom  the  sparks  of  thought  came  into  the  barrel  : 
that  is  the  end  of  the  story— the  story  of  Auntie  Toothache. 


A  PICTURE-BOOK  WITHOUT  PICTURES 

Introduction 

It  is  a  strange  thing,  that  when  I  feel  most  fervently  and 
most  deeply,  my  hands  and  my  tongue  seem  alike  tied,  so 
that  I  cannot  rightly  describe  or  accurately  portray  the 
thoughts  that  are  rising  within  me  ;  and  yet  I  am  a  painter : 
my  eye  tells  me  as  much  as  that,  and  all  my  friends  who 
have  seen  my  sketches  and  fancies  say  the  same. 

I  am  a  poor  lad,  and  live  in  one  of  the  narrowest  of 
lanes  ;  but  I  do  not  wan*,  for  light,  as  my  room  is  high  up  in 
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the  house,  with  an  extensive  prospect  over  the  neighboaring 
roofs.  During  the  first  few  days  I  went  to  live  in  the  town, 
I  felt  low-spirited  and  solitary  enough.  Instead  of  the 
forest  and  the  green  hills,  I  had  here  only  the  grey  chimneys 
to  look  out  upon.  And  I  had  not  then  a  single  friend  ;  not 
one  familiar  face  greeted  me. 

So  one  evening  I  stood  at  the  window,  in  a  desponding 
mood  ;  and  presently  I  opened  the  casement  and  looked 
out.  Oh,  how  my  heart  leaped  up  with  joy  !  Here  was 
a  well-known  face  at  last — a  round,  friendly  countenance, 
the  face  of  a  good  friend  I  had  known  at  home.  In  fact,  it 
was  the  Moon  that  looked  in  upon  me.  He  was  quite 
unchanged,  the  dear  old  Moon,  and  had  the  same  face 
exactly  that  he  used  to  show  when  he  peered  down  upon 
me  through  the  willow  trees  on  the  moor.  I  kissed  my  hand 
to  him  over  and  over  again,  as  he  shone  straight  into  my 
little  room  ;  and  he,  for  his  part,  promised  me  that  every 
evening,  when  he  came  abroad,  he  Mould  look  in  upon  me 
for  a  few  moments.  This  promise  he  has  faithfully  kept. 
It  is  a  pity  that  he  can  only  stay  Hiich  a  short  time  when  ne 
comes.  Whenever  he  appears,  he  tells  me  of  one  thing  or 
another  that  he  has  seen  on  the  previous  night  or  on  that 
same  evening. 

'Just  paint  the  scenes  I  describe  to  you !  '■ — this  is  what  he 
said  to  me-—'  and  you  will  have  a  very  pretty  picture-book.' 

I  have  followed  his  injunction  for  many  evenings.  I 
could  make  up  a  new  '  Thousand  and  One  Nights  ',  in  my 
own  way,  out  of  these  pictures,  but  the  number  might  bo 
Um)  great,  after  all.  The  pictures  I  have  here  given  have 
not  l)een  selected,  but  follow  each  other,  just  as  they  were 
det»cribed  to  me.  Some  great  gifted  painter,  or  some  poet 
or  musician,  may  make  something  more  of  "hem  if  he 
likes  ;  what  I  have  given  here  are  only  hasty  sketches, 
hurriedly  put  upon  the  paper,  with  some  of  my  own 
thoughts  interspersed  ;  for  the  Moon  did  not  come  to  me 
every  evening — a  cloud  sometimes  hid  his  face  from  me. 

First  Evening 

•  Last  night !— I  a.u  quoting  the  Moon's  own  words — 
'  last  night  I  was  gliding  through  the  cloudless  Indian  sky. 
My  face  was  mirrored  in  the  waters  of  the  Ganges,  and  my 
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beams  strove  to  pierce  through  the  thick  intertwining  boughs 
«#  fh«  oSne  trees   arching  beneath  me  Uke  the  tortoise  s 
lu     te  frTri  the  thicket  tripped  a  Hindoo  ma.d. 
Sas  a  g^ll^.  beautiful  as  Eve.    There  waj  something 
S?5LraSd^Xr^al,  and  yet  so  full  and  firm  in  this  daughter 
S  ffindostan:    I  could  read  her  thoughts  through  her 
deUcate  skin.   The  thorny  creeping  plants  t^'P  j^^Ll  whtch 
but  for  aU  that  she  came  rapidly  forward.    The  deer  which 
came  from  the  river  where  it  had  r^ucnched  its  thirst, 
^S^K  by  with  a  startled  bound,  for  in  her  hand  the 
Sen  tore  a  lighted  lamp.    I  could  s^  the  blood  m  her 
Sate  finger-ti?s.  as  she  spread  them  for  u  screen  before 
the  flame.     She  came  down  to  the  stream,  and  set  the 
lamp  upon  the  water,  and  let  it  float  away.    The  flame 
ffiiXo  and  fro,  and  seemed  ready  to  expire  ;  but  still 
^e  limp  b^ed  on,  and  the  pi's  Wa^^T'^ijf t 'S 
half.veil?d  behind  their  lo'^g  ««^^^f ^^«'   S"n1he  l^m^ 
a  gaze  of  earnest  intensity.    She  >^e",5"^^^*^f  •  ^^^^^^^^ 
continued  to  bum  so  long  as  she  could  keep  it  in  sight,  her 
tetS^  was  stiU  aUve^    but  if  the  lamp  was  sudden  y 
eS^shed.  he  was  dead.     And  the  lainp  ^"f;"^  ,f"^ 
QuivCTed  and  her  heart  burned  an.l  trembled  ;  she  fell  on 
h«rCe8  and  prayed.    Near  her  in  the  grass  lay  a  speckled 
Jnll^TutTheEed  it  not-^he  thought  only  of  Brahma 
and  of  her  betrothed.    "  He  live. !  "  she  shouted  joyfuUy 
*  he  lives  !  "  And  from  the  mountains  the  echo  came  back 
upon  her,  "  He  lives  !  "  ' 

Second  Evening 
'Ybstbeday.'  said  the  Moon  to  me,  '  I  looked  down 
uDonrsmall  courtyard  surrounded  on  all  nides  by  houses, 
a  courtyard  sat'a  hen  with  eleven  ohickenH^a^^^ 

little  girl  was  running  and  ]"njP»"Kf''«""^;^^*''"-.  V^inM 
was  frightened,  and  screamed,  and  spread  out  her  wings 
over  thfMe  brood.  Then  the  girl's  father  came  out  and 
scolded  her ;   and  I  glided  away  and  thought  no  more  of 

*^'Zt'Ss  evening,  only  a  few  minutes  ago,  T  looked  down 
into  the  same  courtyard.  Everythmg  was  (juiet  But 
pmlently  the  little  girl  came  forth  again.  <rept  qu.etly  to 
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the  hen-house,  pushed  back  the  bolt,  and  slipned  into  the 
apartment  of  the  hens  and  chickens.  They  cried  out  loudly, 
and  came  fluttering  down  from  their  perches,  and  ran  about 
in  dismay,  and  the  little  girl  ran  after  them.    I  saw  it  quite 

rlainly,  for  I  looked  through  a  hole  in  the  hen-house  wall, 
was"^ angry  with  the  wilful  child,  and  felt  glad  when  her 
father  came  out  and  scolded  her  more  violently  than 
yesterday,  holding  her  roughly  by  the  arm  :  she  held  down 
her  head,  and  her  blue  eyes  were  full  of  large  tears.  '*  What 
are  you  about  here  ?  "  he  asked.  She  wept  and  said, 
"  I  wanted  to  kiss  the  hen  and  beg  her  pardon  for  frightening 
her  yesterday ;  but  I  was  afraid  to  tell  you." 

'  And  the  father  kissed  the  innocent  child's  forehead,  and 
I  kissed  her  on  the  mouth  and  eyes.' 

TnraD  Evening 

'  In  the  narrow  street  round  the  comer  yonder — it  is  so 
narrow  that  my  beams  can  only  glide  for  a  minute  along  the 
walls  of  the  house,  but  in  that  minute  I  see  enough  to  learn 
what  the  world  is  made  of — in  that  narrow  street  I  saw 
a  woman.  Sixteen  years  ago  that  woman  was  a  child, 
^ying  in  the  garden  of  the  old  parsoniu^  in  the  country. 
The  hedges  of  rose  bushes  were  old,  and  the  flowers  were 
faded.  They  straggled  wild  over  the  paths,  and  the  ragged 
branches  grew  up  t-mong  the  boughs  of  the  apple-trees ; 
here  and  there  were  a  few  roses  stiU  in  bloom — ^not  so  fair 
as  the  queen  of  flowers  generally  appears,  but  still  they 
had  colour  and  scent  too.  The  clerg5niian'8  little  daughter 
appeared  to  me  a  far  lovelier  rose,  aa  she  sat  on  her  stool 
under  the  straggling  hedge,  hu^ng  and  cai^ssing  her  doll 
with  the  battered  pasteboard  cheeks. 

'  Ten  years  afterwards  I  saw  her  again.  I  beheld  her  in 
a  splendid  ball -room :  she  was  the  beautiful  bride  of  a  rich 
merchant.  I  rejoiced  at  her  happiness,  and  sought  her  on 
oalra  quiet  evenings — ah,  nobody  thinks  of  my  clear  eye 
and  my  sure  glance  !  Alna  !  my  rose  ran  wild,  like  the 
rose  bushes  in  the  garden  of  the  parsonage.  There  are 
tragedies  in  everyday  life,  and  to-night  I  saw  the  last  act 
of  one. 

'  She  was  lying  in  bed  in  a  house  in  that  narrow  street  ; 
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she  was  sick  unto  death,  and  the  cruel  landlord  came  up, 
and  tore  away  the  thin  coverlet,  her  only  protection  against 
the  cold.  "  Get  up  !  "  said  he  ;  "  your  face  is  enough  to 
frighten  one.  Get  up  and  dress  yourself .  Give  me  money, 
or  I'll  turn  you  out  into  the  street  I  Quick— get  up  1 
She  answered,  "  Alas  !  death  is  gnawing  at  my  heart.  I«t 
me  rest."  But  he  forced  her  to  get  up  and  bathe  her  face, 
and  put  a  wi>eath  of  roses  in  her  hair  ;  and  he  placed  her 
in  a  chair  at  the  window,  with  a  candle  burning  beside  hor, 
and  went  away.  ,  , 

'  I  looked  at  her,  and  she  was  sitting  motionless,  with  her 
hands  in  her  lap.  The  wind  caught  the  open  window  and 
shut  it  with  a  crash,  so  that  a  pane  came  clattering  down 
in  fragments ;  but  still  she  never  moved.  The  curtam 
fluttered  like  a  flame  about  her  ;  she  was  dead.  There  at 
the  window  sat  the  dead  woman,  preaching  a  sermon  against 
ain— my  po.31  faded  rose  out  of  the  parsonage  garden  ! 


FouKTH  Evening 

*  Last  evening  I  saw  a  German  play  acted,'  said  the  Moon. 
•  It  waa  in  a  little  town.  A  stable  had  been  turned  into 
a  theatre  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  stalls  had  been  left  standing, 
and  had  been  turned  into  private  boxes,  and  all  the  timber- 
work  had  been  covered  with  coloured  paper.  A  little  iron 
chandelier  bung  beneath  the  ceiling,  and  that  it  might  be 
made  to  disappear  into  the  ceiling,  as  it  does  in  great 
theatres,  when  the  ting-ting  of  the  prompter's  bell  is  heard, 
a  great  inverted  tub  had  been  placed  just  above  it. 

'  "  Ting-ting !  *'  and  the  little  iron  chandelier  suddenly 
rose  at  least  half  a  yard  and  disappeared  in  the  tub  ;  and 
that  was  the  sign  that  the  play  was  going  to  begin.  A  young 
nobleman  and  hia  lady,  who  happened  to  be  passing  through 
the  little  town,  were  present  at  the  performance,  and 
consequently  the  house  was  crowded.  But  under  the 
chandelier  was  a  vacant  space  like  a  Uttle  crater :  not  a 
single  soul  sat  there,  for  the  tallow  was  dropping,  drip, 
drip  !  I  saw  evervthing,  for  it  was  so  warm  in  there  that 
every  loophole  ha^  been  opened.  The  male  and  female 
servants  stood  outside,  peepmg  through  the  chinks,  although 
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the  policeman  was  inside,  threatening  them  with  a  btick. 
Close  by  the  orchestra  could  be  seen  the  noble  young  couple 
in  two  old  arm-chairs,  which  were  usually  occupied  by  his 
worship  the  mayor  and  his  lady  ;  but  these  latter  wc.tj 
to-day  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  wooden  forms,  just 
as  if  they  had  been  ordinary  citizens ;  and  the  lady  observed 
quietly  to  herself,  "  One  sees,  now,  that  there  is  rank  above 
rank  ;  "  and  this  incident  gave  an  air  of  extra  festivity  to 
the  whole  proceedings.  The  chandelier  gave  little  leaps, 
%  the  crowd  got  their  knuckles  rapped,  and  1,  the  Moon,  was 

'J^^  present  at  the  performance  from  oeginning  to  end.* 

Fifth  Evening 

•  Yesterday,'  I  u  r  the  Moon,  *  I  looked  down  upon 
the  turmoil  of  Pa'^is.  Jiy  eye  penetrated  into  an  apartment 
of  the  Lou VI 0.  An  old  grandmother,  poorly  clad — she 
belonged  to  the  working  class — was  foJ'owing  one  of  the 
under -servants  into  the  great  empty  thi  one-room,  for  this 
was  the  apartment  she  wanted  to  see — ^that  she  was 
resolved  to  see  ;  it  had  cost  her  many  a  little  sacrifice  and 
manv  a  coaxing  word  to  penetrate  thus  far.  She  folded 
her  thin  hands,  and  looked  round  with  an  air  of  reverence, 
as  if  she  had  been  in  a  church. 

'"Here  it  was!"  she  said,  "here!"  And  she  ap- 
proached the  throne,  from  which  hung  the  rich  velvet 
fringed  with  gold  lace.  "  There,"  she  exclauned,  "  there  !  " 
and  she  knelt  and  kissed  the  purple  carpet.  I  think  she 
was  actually  weeping. 

•  *'  But  it  was  not  this  very  velvet !  "  observed  the 
footman,  and  a  smile  played  about  his  mouth. 

'  "  True,  but  it  was  this  very  place,"  replied  the  woman, 
"  and  it  must  have  looked  juot  like  this." 

'  "  It  looked  so,  and  yet  it  did  not,"  observed  the  man : 
"  the  windows  were  beaten  in,  and  the  doors  were  off  their 
hinges,  and  there  was  blood  upon  the  floor." 

•  "  But  for  all  that  you  can  sav,  my  grandson  died  upon 
the  throne  of  France."    *'  Die^  !  ^'  mournfully  r^peatr  I  thr 

old  woman. 

'  I  do  not  think  another  word  was  spoken,  and  they  noon 
quitted  the  hall.    The  evening  twilight  faded,  and  my  ligiv 
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ihone  doubly  vivid  upon  the  rich  velvet  that  covered  the 

throne  nf  France.  ,    t  •  ^ 

'  Now,  who  do  you  think  this  poor  woman  was  ?    Listen, 

I  will  tell  you  a  story. 

*  It  happened  in  the  Revolution  of  July,  on  the  evenmg 
of  the  most  brilliantly  victorious  day,  when  every  house 
was  a  fortress,  every  window  a  breastwork.    The  people 
stormed  the  Tuilerios,    Even  women  and  children  were  to 
be  found  among  the  combatants.     They  penetrated  mto 
the  apartments  and  halls  of  the  palace.    A  poor  half -grown 
boy  in  a  ragged  blouse  fought  among  the  older  insurgents. 
Mortally  wounded  with  several  bayonet  thrusts,  he  sank 
down.    This  happened  in  the  throne-room.    They  laid  the 
bleeding  youth  upon  the  throne  of  France,  wrapped  the 
velvet  round  his  wounds,  and  his  blood  streamed  forth 
upon   the    imperial  purple.     There  was  a  picture!  the 
splendid  haU,  the  fightinp  groups  !  A  torn  flag  !ay  upon  the 
ground,  the  tricolour  wu    waving  above  the  bayonets,  and 
on  the  throne  lay  the  poor  lad  with  the  pale  glorified  counten- 
ance, his  eyes  turned  towards  the  sky,  his  limbs  writhing 
in  the  death  agony,  his  breast  bare,  and  his  poor  tattered 
clothing  half-hidden  bv  the  rich  velvet  embroidered  with 
silver  lilies.     At  the  boy's  cradle  a  prophecy  had  been 
spoken  :    "  He  will  die  on  the  throne  of  France  !       The 
mother's  heart  had  fondly  imagined  p  second  Napoleon. 

'  My  beams  have  kissed  the  wreath  of  immorteUes  on  his 
grave,  and  this  night  they  kissed  the  forehead  of  the  old 
grandame,  while  in  a  dream  the  picture  floated  before  her 
which  thou  mayest  draw— the  poor  boy  on  the  throne  of 
France.' 

SixTii  Evening 

'  I'VB  been  in  Up»ala,'  said  the  Moon  :  *  I  looked  down 
upon  the  great  plain  covered  with  coarse  grass,  and  upon 
♦he  baiTen  fields.  I  mirrored  my  face  in  the  Fyris  river, 
^  ki']^  the  steamboat  scared  the  fish  into  the  rushes.  Beneath 
me  flop  ted  the  clouds,  thrc  ving  long  shadows  on  the  so-caUed 
graves  of  Odin,  Thor,  and  Frey.  In  the  scanty  turf  that 
cover'  the  grave-mounds,  names  have  been  cut.  There  is 
no  mo'^ument  here,  no  memorial  on  which  the  traveller  o«n 
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have  his  name  carved,  no  rooky  waU  on  whose  surf  aw-  he 
can  get  it  painted  ;  so  visitors  have  the  turf  out  away  for 
that  purpose.  The  naked  earth  peers  through  m  the  form 
of  great  letters  and  names  ;  these  f om  a  network  oi^rthe 
whole  hill.  Here  is  an  immortaUty,  which  lasts  till  the  fresh 

"'  iS^on  the  hill  stood  a  man,  a  poet.  He  emptied  the 
mead  horn  with  the  broad  sUver  run,  aiid  mwinurod  a  name. 
He  begged  the  winds  not  to  betray  him,  but  I  heard  tne 
name.  I  knew  it.  A  count's  coronet  sparkles  above  it, 
and  therefore  he  did  not  speak  it  out.  I  smikd,  «or  I  taiew 
that  a  poet's  crown  adorned  his  own  name.  The  nobility  ol 
Eleanora  d'Este  is  attached  to  the  name  of  Tasso.  And 
I  also  know  where  the  Rose  of  Beauty  blooms  ! 

Thus  spake  the  Moon,  and  a  cloud  came  between  us. 
May  no  ck)ud  separate  the  poyt  from  the  rose  I 


r^'. 


Seventh  Eveiuno 
*  Along  the  margin  of  the  shore  stretches  a  forest  of  firs 
and  beeches,  and  fresh  and  fragrant  is  this  wood  ;  hundreds 
of  nightingales  visit  it  every  spring.  Close  beside  it  is  ^ 
1?  the  ever-changing  sea,  and  between  the  two  is  pW 
•  he  broad  high  road.  One  carriage  after  af^o^^^r  rol&  o ver 
it  •  but  I  did  not  follow  them,  for  my  eye  loves  b^t  to  rest 
upon  ^)ae  point.  A  grave-mound  stands  there,  and  the  sloe 
and  blackberry  grow  luxuriantly  among  the  stones.    Here 

is  true  poetry  in  nature.  .r^^+r-v  i 

'  And  how  do  you  think  men  appreciate  this  pwtry  ? 

I  wll  teii  you  what  I  heard  there  last  evening  and  dunng 

the  nicht.  .  .  j  •  •  «  v„ 

♦  Firat,  two  rich  landed  propnetors  came  driving  by. 
"Those  are  glorious  trees  1 "  said  the  first.  "Certamly 
there  are  ten  loads  of  firewood  m  each,"  observed  the  other : 
"  it  will  be  a  hard  winter,  and  last  year  we  got  fourteen 
dollars  a  load  "-and  they  were  gone.  The  road^  here  is 
wretched,"  observed  another  man  who  ^ve  past.  That  s 
the  fault  of  those  horrible  trees,"  rephed  bis  neighbour; 
"  there  is  no  free  cuiTent  of  air ;  the  wmd  can  only  come 


■vnth 
past. 
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from  the  «ea"-«nd  they  were  gone.  Tlw»  «^«  ^^^^TST* 
rattling  past.  All  the  passengerB  were  asleep  at  this  beantimi 
spot.  T^  postilion  fiew  his  horn,  but  he  only  t»»ought, 
•^  can  play  capitally.  It  sounds  well  hero.  I  wonder  if 
those  in  there  Uke  it  1  "-and  the  stage  coach  vanished. 
Then  two  young  fellows  came  gallonping  up  o"  n«"^°f*'f ; 
There 's  youth  and  spirit  in  the  blood  hero !  thought  1 , 
and,  indeed,  they  looked  with  a  smUe  at  the  moss-grown 
hill  and  thiik  foVest.  "  I  should  not  dishke  a  wall  neve 
the   miUer's   Christine,"   said  one— and  they  flew 

The  flowers  scented  the  air;  every  breath  of  f »  ^aj 
hushed  :  it  seemed  as  if  the  sea  were  a  part  of  the  sky  that 
stretched  above  the  deep  vaUey.   A  carnage  rolled  by.  Six 
people  were  sitting  in  it.    Four  of  them  were  wleep  ;  the 
fifth  was  thinking  of  his  new  summer  coat,  which  wouia 
suit  him  admirably  ;  the  sixth  turned  to  the  coachman  and 
asked  him  if  there  were  anything  remarkable  connected 
with  yonder  heap  of  stones.    "  No,"  replied  the  coachman. 
"  it  *8  only  a  heap  of  Htones  ;  but  the  trees  are  remarkable. 
"  How  so  ?  "  "  Why,  I'll  tell  you  how  they  are  very  remark- 
able.   You  see,  in  winter,  when  the  snow  lies  very  deep, 
and  has  hidden  the  whole  road  so  that  nothmg  is  to  be 
seen  those  trees  serve  me  for  a  landmark.    I  steer  by  them, 
so  as  not  to  drive  into  the  sea ;  and  you  nee  that  n  why 
the  trees  are  remarkable."  j    u  *.  u* 

'  Now  came  a  painter.    He  spoke  not  a  word,  but  his 
eves  sparkled.      He  began  to  whistle.    At  this  the  mghtm- 
gales  sang  louder  than  ever.    "  Hold  your  tongues  I      he 
cried,  testily ;    and  he  made  accurate  notes  of  aU  the 
coloiis  and  transitions-blue,  and  lilac   and  dark  brown. 
"That  mU  make  a  beautiful  picture,    he  said.    He  UioK 
jtrmMu^Lmsi  mirror  takes  in  a  view  ;  and  as  he  worked  he 
whistViiTmM^Srif^lSssini's.    And  last  of  aU  came  a  poor 
giri     She  laid  aside  theoto^eiv^Bhe  carucd  and  sat  down 
to  rest  by  the  grave-moimd.    Her  •JJuie-handsorae  face  was 
bent  in  a  listening  attitude  towards  the  forest.    Her  eyes 
brightened,  she  gazed  eaniestly  at  tho  sea  and  the-EK^. 
her  hands  were  folded,  and  I  think  she  prayed,    Our  J  ather . 
She  herself  could  not  understand  the  feeling  that  swept 
through  her,  but  I  know  that  this  minute  and  the  beautiful 
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natural  scene  wiU  live  within  her  memory  for  years,  far 
more  vividly  and  more  truly  than  the  painter  coidd  portray 
it  with  his  colours  on  paper.  My  rays  foUowed  her  tiU  tne 
morning  dawn  kissed  her  brow.' 

Eighth  Evening 
Heavy  clouds  obscured  the  sky,  and  the  Moon  did  not 
make  his  appearance  at  all.   I  stood  in  my  Httle  room,  more 
lonely  than  ever,  and  looked  up  at  the  sky  where  he  ought 
to  have  shown  himself.    My  thoughts  flew  far  away,  up 
to  mv  great  friend,  who  every  evening   old  me  such  pretty 
tales,  and  showed  me  pictures.  Yes,  he  haf  had  an  expenence 
indeed.     He  glided  over  the  waters  of  the  Deluge,  and 
smUed  on  Noah's  ark  just  as  he  lately  glanced  down  upon 
me  and  brought  comfort  and  promise  of  a  new  world  that 
was  to  spring  forth  from  the  old.    When  the  Oiildren  of 
Israel  sat  weepiag  by  the  waters  of  Babylon,  he  glanced 
mournfuUy  between  the  willows  where  hung  the  silent 
harps.   When  Romeo  climbed  the  balcony,  and  the  promise 
of  true  love  fluttered  like  a  cherub  toward  heaven,  the  round 
Moon  hung,  half -hidden  among  the  dark  cypresses  m  the 
lucid  air.    He  saw  the  captive  giant  at  St.  Helena,  looking 
from  the  lonely  rock  across  the  wide  ocean,  while  great 
thoughts  swept  through  his  soul.     Ah  !    what  tales  the 
Moon  can  tell.    Human  life  is  Uke  a  story  to  him.    To-night 
I  shall  not  see  thee  again,  old  friend.    To-night  I  can  draw 
no  picture  of  the  memories  of  thy  visit.    And,  as  I  looked 
dreamily  towards  the  clouds,  the  sky  became  bright.  There 
was  a  glancing  light,  and  a  beam  from  the  Moon  feU  upon 
me.    It  vanished  again,  and  dark  clouds  flew  past ;    but 
still  it  was  a  greeting,  a  friendly  good-night  ofiered  to  me 
by  the  Moon. 

Ninth  Evening 
The  air  was  clear  aga  :.    ^everal  evenings  had  passed, 
and  the  Moon  was  in  the  first  quarter.    Again  he  ga-re  me 
an  outline  for  a  sketch.    Listen  to  what  he  told  me. 

'  I  have  followed  the  pola-  bird  and  the  swimmmg  whale 
to  the  eastern  coast  of  Greenland.  Gaunt  jce-cojered 
rocks  and  dark  clouds  hung  over  a  valley,  where  dwart 
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willows  and  bilberry  bushes  stood  clothed  in  green.    The 
blooming  lychnis  exhaled  sweet  odours.     My  light  was 
faint,  my  face  pale  as  the  water-lily  that,  torn  from  its 
stem,  has  been  drifting  for  weeks  with  the  tide.   The  crown- 
shaped  Northern  Lights  burned  in  the  sky.    Its  ring  was 
broad,  and  from  its  circumference  the  rays  shot  Uke  whirling 
shafts  of  fire  across  the  whole  sky,  changing  from  green  to 
red.    The  inhabitants  of  that  icy  region  were  assembling 
for  dance  and  festivity ;   but  accustomed  to  this  glorious 
spectacle,  they  scarcely  deigned  to  glance  at  it.    "  Let  us 
leave  the  souls  of  the  dead  to  their  ball-play  with  the 
heads  of  the  wahruses,"  they  thoujght  in  their  superstition, 
and  they  turned  their  whole  attention  to  the  song  and  dance. 
In  the  midst  of  the  circle,  and  divested  of  his  furry  cloak, 
stood  a  Greenlander,  with  his  small  drum,  and  he  played 
and  sang  a  song  about  catching  the  seal,  and  the  chorus 
around  chimed  in  with  "  Eia,  Eia,  Ah."     And  in  their 
white  furs  they  danced  about  in  the  circle,  till  you  might 
fancy  it  was  a  polar  bears'  ball. 

'  And  now  a  Court  of  Judgement  was  opened.  Those 
Greenlanders  who  had  quarrelled  stepped  forward,  and  the 
offended  person  chanted  forth  the  faults  of  his  adversary 
in  an  extempore  song,  turning  them  sharply  into  ridicule, 
to  the  sound  of  the  drum  and  the  measure  of  the  dance. 
The  defendant  replied  with  satire  as  keen,  while  the  audience 
laughed  and  gave  their  verdict. 

The  rocks  heaved,  the  glaciers  melted,  and  great  masses 
of  ice  and  snow  came  crashing  down,  shivering  to  fragments 
as  they  fell :  it  was  a  glorious  Greenland  summer  night. 
A  hundred  paces  away,  under  the  open  tent  of  hides,  lay 
a  sick  man.  Life  still  flowed  through  his  warm  blood,  but 
still  he  was  to  die  ;  he  himself  felt  it,  and  all  who  stood 
round  him  knew  it  also  ;  therefore  his  wife  was  already 
sewing  roimd  him  the  shroud  of  furs,  that  she  might  not 
afterwards  be  obliged  to  touch  the  dead  body.  And  she 
asked,  "  Wilt  thou  be  buried  on  the  rock,  in  the  firm  snow  ? 
I  will  deck  the  spot  with  thy  kayak,  and  thy  arrows,  and 
the  ang^ lokk  shall  dance  over  it.  Or  wouldst  thou  rather 
be  buried  in  the  sea  ?  "  "In  the  sea,"  he  whispered,  and 
nodded  with  a  mournful  smile.  "Yes,  it  is  a  pleasant 
summer  tent,  the  sea,"  observed  the  wife.    "  Thousands  of 


P^ 
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seals  sport  there,  the  walrus  shall  lie  at  thy  feet,  ^d  ^e 
hunt  ^  be  safe  and  merry  !  "And  the  yeU|ng  .^^^^ 
tore  the  outspread  hide  from  the  wmdow-hole,  that  the 
dead  man  miglit  be  carried  to  the  ocean,  the  billowy  ocean 
that  had  given  him  food  in  life,  and  that  now,  in  death  was 
to  afford  him  a  place  of  rest.  For  his  monument,  he  had  the 
floating,  ever-changing  icebergs,  whereon  the  seal  sleeps, 
while  the  storm  bird  flies  roimd  their  summits. 

TsaJTH  Evening 

♦  I  KNEW  an  old  maid,'  said  the  Moon.  '  Every  winter 
she  wore  a  wrapper  of  yellow  satin,  and  it  always  remamed 
newrand  was  tfie  only  fashion  she  followed.  In  summer 
she  always  wore  the  same  straw  hat,  and  I  venly  beheve 
the  very  same  grey-blue  dress. 

*  She  never  went  out,  except  across  the  street  to  an  old 
female  friend ;   and  in  later  years  she  did  not  even  take 
this  walk,  for  the  old  friend  was  dead.    In  her  sohtude  my 
old  maid  was  always  busy  at  the  window,  which  was 
adorned  in  summer  with  pretty  flowers,  and  in  wmter  mth 
cress,  grown  upon  felt.    During  the  last  months  I  saw  her 
no  more  at  the  window,  but  she  was  stiU  alive.    I  Imew 
that,  for  I  had  not  yet  seen  her  begin  the     long  journey   , 
of  which  she  often  spoke  with  her  friend.       Yes  yes     she 
was  in  the  habit  of  saying,     when  I  come  to  die  I  shaU 
take  a  longer  journey  than  I  have  made  my  whole  hfe  long. 
Our  family  vault  is  six  miles  from  here.    I  shaU  be  earned 
there,  and  shall  sleep  there  among  my  family  and  relatives. 
Last  night  a  hearse  stopped  at  the  house.    A  coffin  was 
carried  out,  and  then  I  knew  that  she  was  dead.    Ihey 
placed  straw  round  the  coffin,  and  the  hearse  drove  away. 
There  slept  the  quiet  old  lady,  who  had  not  gone  out  of  her 
house  once  for  the  last  year.    The  hearse  rolled  out  through 
the  town  gate  as  briskly  as  if  it  were  gomg  for  a  pleasant 
excursion     On  the  high  road  the  pace  was  quicker  yet. 
The  coachman  looked  nervously  round  every  now  and  then 
—I  fancy  he  half  expected  to  see  her  sittmg  on  the  coffin, 
in  her  yellow  satin  wrapper.    And  because  he  was  startled, 
he  foolishly  lashed  his  horses,  while  he  held  the  rems  so 
tightly  that  the  poor  beasts  were  m  a  foan: !   they  were 
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young  and  fiery.  A  hare  jumped  across  the  road  and 
startled  them,  and  they  fairly  ran  away.  The  sober  old 
maid,  who  had  for  years  and  years  moved  quietly  round 
and  round  in  a  dull  circle,  was  now,  in  death,  rattled  over 
stock  and  stone  on  the  public  highway.  The  coffin  in  its 
covering  of  straw  tumbled  out  of  the  hearse,  and  was  left 
on  thehigh  road,  while  horses,  coachman,  and  hearse  flew 
off  in  wild  career.  The  lark  rose  up  carolling  from  the 
field,  twittering  her  morning  lay  over  the  coffin,  and 
presently  perched  upon  ii,  picking  with  her  beak  at  the 
straw  covering,  as  though  she  would  tear  it  up.  "Die  lark 
rose  up  again,  singing  gaily,  and  I  withdrew  behind  the 
red  morning  clouds.' 


Eleventh  Evening 

*  It  was  a  wedding  festival,'  said  the  Moon.    '  Songs  were 
sung,  toasts  were  drunk,  everything  was  rich  and  grand. 
The  guests  departed  ;  it  was  past  midnight.    The  mothers 
kissed  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  I  sa  v  these  two  alone 
by  themselves,  though  the  curtains  were   drawn  almost 
quite  close.    The  lamp  lit  up  the  cosy  chamber.    "  I  am  so 
glad  theyare  all  gone  now, "he  said, and  kissed  her  hands  and 
lips,  while  she  smiled  and  wept,  leaning  on  his  breast  as  the 
lotus  flower  rests  on  the  rushing  waters,  and  they  spoke 
soft  and  happy  words.    "  Sleep  sweetly,"  he  said,  and  she 
drew  the  window  curtains  to  one  side.    "  How  beautifully 
the  moon  shines,"  she  said ;  "  look  how  still  and  clear  it  is." 
Then  she  put  out  the  lamp,  and  there  was  darkness  in  the 
room,  but  my  rays  beamed  even  as  his  eyes  did.    Woman- 
liness, kiss  thou  the  poet's  harp,  when  he  sings  of  life's 
mysteries.' 

Twelfth  Evening 

•  I  WILL  give  you  a  picture  of  Pompeii,'  said  the  Moon. 
'  I  was  in  the  suburb  in  the  Street  of  Tombs,  as  they  call  it, 
where  the  fair  monuments  stand,  in  the  spot  where,  ages 
ago,  the  merry  youths,  their  temples  bound  with  rofv 
wreaths,  danced  with  the  fair  sisters  of  Lais.  Now,  the 
stillness  of  death  reigned  around.  German  mercenaries, 
in  the  Neapolitan  service,  kept  guard,  played  cards  and 
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dice  ;  and  a  troop  of  Btrangers  from  beyond  the  moun^ins 
came  into  the  town,  accompanied  by  a  sent^.  They 
":ZaZ  see  the  city  that  had  "-^  ^^  theeKII^s 
illumined  bv  mv  beams ;  and  I  showed  them  the  wn^i-ruts 
S  thTstr^ts^ed  with  broad  lava  slabs ;  I  showed  them 
Se  namS^n  the  doors,  and  the  signs  that  hung  there  yet : 
thev  8^  in  the  M^  courtyard  the  basins  of  the  fountams, 
omlmelt^^th  shells ;  Lt  no  jet  of  water  gushed  up- 
wTS  nTsongs  somided  forth  from  the  richly-pamted 
chambers  where  the  bronze  dog  kept  the  door.-  , 

'  S  wS  tie  aty  of  the  Dead  ;  only  Vesuvius  thundered 
forth  hiTeverlastkig  hymn,  each  separate  verse  of  which 
is  daUed  by  men  an  eruption.    We  went  to  the  temple  of 
Venus   bS^t^f  snow-wWte  marble,  with  its  high  altar  in 
front  of  thB  broad  steps,  and  the  weeping-wiUows  sprouting 
Sy  forth  among  th^  pillars.    The  air  was  transpaxent 
Sd  bW  and  black  Vesuvius  formed  the  background,  with 
foe  ever'sCting  forth  from  it,  like  the  stem  of  the  pme 
^     Above  rt  stre  )hed  the  smoky  cloud  in  the  silence  of 
tl^niKht  lie  the  crown  of  the  pine,  but  in  a  blood-red 
iUut^atiorT  Among  the  company  was  a  lady  smger,  a  real 
IndXat  s^Ken   I  have  witnessed  the  homage  paid  to  her 
L  th?1?eS  citL  of  Europe.    WJen  they  came  to  the 
S«orin  tfieatre  *»--  all  sat  down  on  the  amphitheatre  steps, 
aKrrsmirpIrt  of  the  house  was  occupied  by  ^ 
audience  as  it  had  been  many  centuries  ago.    The  stage 
:^iJ»  "cUnged,  and  its  waUedside^ogies^^^^^ 
arches  in  the  background,  through  whwh  the  beholde^^^ 
the  same  scene  that  had  been  exhibited  m  the  old  times— 
a  8cenrp^S^  by  Nature  herself,  namely,  the  mountams 
betw^n  Wento  and  Amalfi.    The  singer  gaily  mounted 
Ste  SnJ^tage,  and  sang.    The  place  inspned  her  and 
she  rSded  me  if  a  wUd  Arab  horse,  that  rus  les  headlong 
^n'S^n^rting  nostrils  and  flying  ^ane-her  songj^^^ 
liaht  and  vet  so  firm.    Anon  I  thought  of  the  moummg 
SiOTbeneath  the  cross  at  Golgotia,  so  deep  was  the 
r^^Tsion  ^fpain.    ^nd,  Just  as  it  had  done  ^u^^^ 
of  years  ago,  the  sound  of  applause  and  dehght  now  Wiea 
l^Seatr^.    "  Happy   gifted  creature  ! '   aU  t^e  hearers 
BxnUimed     Five  minutes  more,  and  the  stage  was  empiy, 
the  o^nytad  vanished,  and  not  a  sound  more  was 
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heard — all  were  gone.  But  the  ruins  stood  unchanged,  as 
they  will  stand  when  centuries  shall  have  gone  by,  and 
when  none  shall  know  of  the  momentary  applause  and  of 
the  triumph  of  the  fair  songstress  ;  when  all  willbe  forgotten 
and  gone,  and  even  for  me  this  hour  will  be  but  a  dream  of 
the  past/ 


Thibteenth  Evening 

'I  LOOKED  through  the  windows  of  an  editor's  house,* 
said  the  Moon.  *  It  was  somewhere  in  Germany.  I  saw 
handsome  furniture,  many  books,  and  a  chaos  of  newspapers. 
Several  young  men  were  present :  the  editor  himseu  stood 
at  his  desk,  and  two  little  books,  both  by  young  authors, 
were  to  be  noticed.  '*  This  one  has  been  sent  to  me,"  said 
he.  "  I  have  not  read  it  yet,  but  it  is  nicely  got  up ;  what 
think  you  of  the  contents  ?  "  "  Oh,"  said  the  person 
addressed— he  was  a  poet  himself — "  it  is  good  enough  ; 
a  little  drawn  out ;  but,  you  see,  the  author  is  still  young. 
The  verses  might  be  better,  to  be  sure ;  the  thoughts  are 
soimd,  though  there  is  certainly  a  good  deal  of  common- 
place among  them.  But  what  will  you  have  ?  You  can't 
be  always  getting  something  new.  That  he'll  turn  out 
anything  great  I  don't  believe,  but  you  may  safely  praise 
him.  He  is  well  read,  a  remarkable  Oriental  scholar,  and  has 
a  good  judgement.  It  was  he  who  wrote  that  nice  review 
of  my  Reflections  on  Domestic  Life.  We  must  be  lenient 
towards  the  yoimg  man." 

' "  But  he  is  a  complete  ass ! "  objected  another  of  the 
gentlemen.  "  Nothing  is  worse  in  poetry  than  mediocrity, 
and  he  certainly  does  not  go  beyond  that." 

*  "  Poor  fellow  !  "  observed  a  third,  "  and  his  nunt  is  so 
happy  about  him.  It  was  she,  Mr.  Editor,  who  got  together 
so  many  subscribers  fCi.  yoiu*  last  translation." 

'  "  Aii,  the  good  woman  !  Well,  I  have  noticed  the  book 
briefly.  Undoubted  talent — a  welcome  offering — a  flower 
in  the  garden  of  poetry — prettily  brought  out — and  so  on. 
But  this  other  book — ^I  suppose  the  author  expects  me  to 
purchase  it  ?  I  hear  it  is  praised.  He  has  genius,  certainly : 
don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

*  "  Yes,  all  the  world  declares  as  much,"  replied  the  poet. 
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"  but  it  has  turned  out  rather  wildly.    The  punctuation  of 

^^^1^^;^  g^^S^^/LS'iirprhin.  t.  pieces,  and 
anger  hima  littte,  otherwise  he  will  get  too  good  an  opinion 

-Zuhat  would  be  unfair,"  objected  the  fourth.  "  Let 
us  not  carp  at  little  faults,  but  re  oice  over  the  real  and 
^riant  lood  that  we  find  here :  he  surpasses  aU  the  rest^ 

-•Not  so.  If  he  be  a  true  genius,  he  can  bear  the  sharp 
voice  of  censure.    There  are  people  enough  to  praise  hira. 

'^^^'^.ZnlX^'^'o^'^^e  editor,  ;with  the^usua. 
carelessness  That  he  can  write  incorrect  verses  may  be 
se^n  Tpage  26.  where  there  are  two  false  quantities.    We 

'^Tw^^faw'i?  "^^  ^^'^^JrCt'  and  looked  through 
theSowrto  ^"  ^  house.    There  sat  the  be-praised 

l!^t™etoLone.    „a  the  guests  paid  homage  to  him,  and 

^''Tsoughfout  the  other  poet,  the  wild  one  ;  him  also! 
found?a  great  assembly  at  his  patron's,  where  the  tame 
poet's  book  was  being  discussed.  . 

^'  I  shall  read  yours  also,"  said  Maecenas ;  but  to 
sneak  honestly-you  know  I  never  hide  my  opmion  from 
t^u-lS  expect  much  from  it,  for  you  are  much  too 
Sloo  f^tast?..  But  it  must  be  allowed  that,  as  a  man, 

^°J^1  yo'ig'^gXr^^^^^  ;  and  she  read  in  a  book 

these  words : 

'•  In  the  dust  lies  genius  and  glory 
But  ev'ry-day  talent  will  pay. 
It 's  only  the  old,  old  story,  ^^ , 

But  the  piece  is  repeated  each  oay. 


Fourteenth  Evening 

The  Moon  said, '  Beside  the  woodland  path  there  are  two 
n  *oT.r«  Vinnsps     The  doors  are  low,  and  some  of  tne 

rXhite-thom  an^  barberry  bushes  ^^  »""^  *^?h 
The  roof  of  each  house  is  overgrown  with  moss  aat>  witn 
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yellow  flowers  and  house-leek .  Cabbage  and  potatoes  are  the 
only  plants  in  the  gardens,  but  out  of  the  hedge  there  grows  an 
elder  tree,  and  under  this  tree  sat  a  little  girl,  and  she  sat  with 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  old  oak  tree  between  the  two  huts. 

*It  was  an  old  withered  stem.  It  had  been  sawn  off  at  the 
top  and  a  stork  had  built  his  nest  upon  it ;  and  he  stood 
in  this  nest  clapping  with  his  beak.  A  little  boy  came  and 
stood  by  the  girl's  side  :  they  were  brother  and  sister. 

'  "  What  are  you  looking  at  ?  "  he  asked. 

'  "  I'm  watching  the  stork,"  she  replied  :  "  our  neighbour 
told  me  that  he  would  bring  us  a  little  brother  or  sister 
to-day  ;  let  us  watch  to  see  it  come  1 ''  ,    ,     ^       ,    .      , 

*  "The  stork  brings  no  such  things,"  the  boy  declared, 
♦  you  may  be  swe  of  that.   Our  neighbour  told  me  the  same 

thing,  but  she  laughed  when  she  said  it  and  so  I  asked 
her  if  she  could  say  *  On  my  honour  ',  and  she  could  not ; 
and  I  know  by  that  that  the  story  about  the  storks  is  not 
true,  and  that  they  only  tell  it  to  us  children  tor  lun. 
• "  But  where  do  the  babies  come  from,  then  ?     asked  the 

*  "  Why  an  angel  from  heaven  brings  them  under  his 
cloak,  but  no  man  can  see  him ;  and  that 's  why  we  never 
know  when  1  e  brings  them."  .    xu    v       v,  = 

*  At  that  moment  there  was  a  rustlmg  m  the  branches 
of  the  elder  tree,  and  the  children  folded  their  hands  and 
looked  at  one  another  :  it  was  certainly  the  angel  commg 
with  the  baby.  They  took  each  other's  hand,  and  at  that 
moment  the  door  of  one  of  the  houses  opened,  and  the 
neighbour  appeared.  ,    ^  ^,       .     i 

*  "  Come  Sl  you  two,"  she  said.^  "  See  what  the  stork 
has  brought.   It  is  a  little  brother." 

*  And  the  children  nodded,  for  they  had  felt  quite  sure 
already  that  the  baby  was  come.* 

Fifteenth  Evening 

*  I  WAS  gliding  over  the  Liineborg  Heath,'  the  Moon  said. 
'  A  lonely  hut  stood  by  the  wayside,  a  few  scanty  bushes 
grew  near  it,  and  a  nightingale  who  had  lost  his  way  sang 
sweetly.  He  died  in  the  coldness  of  the  night :  it  was  his 
farewell  song  that  I  heard. 

ANDEB3EN  O  O 


T 
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'  The  dawn  came  glimmering  red.     I  saw  a  caravan 
of  emigrant  peasant  families  who  were  bound  to  Bremen 
or    Hainburg,  there  to   take  ship   for   America,    where 
fancied  prosperity  would  bloom  for  thein.     The  mothers 
carried    their    little   children  at  then:  backs,  the  elder 
ones  skipped  by  their  sides,  and  a  poor  starved  horse 
tugged  at  a  cart  that  bore  their  scanty  effects.    The  cold 
wind  whistled,  and  therefore  the  little  girl  nestled  closer  to 
the  mother,  who,  looking  up  at  my  decreasmg  disk,  thought 
of  the  bitter  want  at  home,  and  spoke  of  the  heavy  taxes 
they  had  not  been  able  to  raise.  The  whole  caravan  thought 
of  che  same  thing ;  therefore  the  rising  dawn  seemed  to 
them  a  message  from  the  sun,  of  fortune  that  was  to  gleam 
brightly  upon  them.    They  heard  the  dymg  nightingale 
smg:  it  was  no  false  prophet,  but  a  harbmger  of  fortune. 
The  wmd  whistled,  therefore  they  did  not  understand  that 
the  nightingale  sang,  "  Far  away  over  the  sea  !  Thou  hast 
paid  the  long  passage  with  all  that  was  thme,  and  poor 
and  helpless  shalt  thou  enter  Canaan.     Thou  must  sell 
thyself,  thy  wife,  and  thy  chUdren.    But  your  griefs  shall 
not  last  long.    Behind  the  broad  fragrant  leaves  Imrks  the 
goddess  of  death,  and  her  welcome  kiss  shaU  breathe  fever 
Lto  thy  blood.    Fare  away,  fare  away,  over  the  heaving 
billows."    And  the  caravan  listened  well  pleased  to  the 
song  of  the  nightingale,  which  seemed  to  promise  good 
fortuj>e.    Day  broke  through  tht  'ight  clouds  ;    country- 
peopie  went  across  the  heath  to  church :  t>f.  Wack-gowned 
women  with  their  white  head-dresses  looked  hke  ghosts  that 
had  stepped  forth  from  the  church  pictures.    AU  around 
lay  a  mde  dead  plain,  covered  with  faded  brown  heath, 
and  black  charred  spaces  between  the  white  sand-hills.    Ihe 
women  carried  hymn  books,  and  walked  mto  the  church. 
Oh,  pray,  pray  for  those  who  are  wandering  to  find  graves 
■  beyond  the  foaming  billows.' 


Sixteenth  Evening 

'  I  KNOW  a  Punchinello,'  the  Moon  told  me.  '  The  public 
applaud  vociferously  directly  they  see  him.  Every  one  of 
his  movements  is  comic,  and  is  sure  to  throw  the  house  into 
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convulsions  of  laughter  ;  and  yet  there  is  no  art  in  it  all— 
it  is  complete  nature.   When  he  was  yet  a  htt    boy  playuig 
about  with  other  boys,  he  was  already  Punch.    Nature  had 
intended  him  for  it,  and  had  provided  him  with  a  hump  on 
his  back,  and  another  on  his  breast ;  but  his  inward  man, 
his  mind,  on  the  contrary,  was  richly  furnished.    No  one 
could  surpass  hun  m  depth  of  feeling  or  in  readiness  of 
inteUect.    The  theatre  was  his  ideal  world.    M  he  had 
possessed  a  slender  well-r.haped  figure,  he  might  have  been 
the  first  tragedian  on  anv  stage  ;  the  heroic,  the  great,  hUed 
his  soul:  and  yet  he  had  to  become  a  Punchmello.  His  very 
sorrow  and  melancholy  did  but  increase  the  comic  dryness 
of  his  sharply-cut  features,  and  increased  the  laughter  ot 
the  audience,  who  showered  plaudits  on  their  favourite. 
The  lovely  Columbine  was  indeed  kind  and  cordial  to  mm  ; 
but  she  preferred  to  mai  y  the  Harlequin.    It  would  have 
been  too  ridiculous  if  beauty  and  the  beast  had  m  reality 

^^•When  Punch ':..oUo  wab  m  v«  uad  spirits,  she  was  the 
only  one  who  could  force  a  smUi  >r  even  a  hearty  burst  of 
laughter  from  him :  first  she  woidd  be  melancholy  with 
him,  then  quieter,  and  at  last  ite  cht  rful  and  happy. 
"  I  know  very  well  what  is  the  .'  ^^^,y**",L  ?_„l*.!rJ 

"  yes,  you're  in  love  !  "   And  i 
"  I  in  love  1  "  he  cried,  "  thai 
look.    How  the  public  would  shon 
in  love,"  she  continued  ;  and  acki 
"  and  I  am  the  person  you  are  in  k       ... 
a  thing  may  be  said  when  it  is  quite  o     of  th*>  question—and 
^  -  "^ '       "-'         udg  vta^pmto 


..-_  you, 

•i  I  not  help  laughing. 

»uld  have  an  absurd 

"   "  Certainly,  you  are 

'  with  a  comic  pathos, 

with."  You  see,  such 


indeed,  Punchinello  burst  out  laughu 
the  air,  and  his  melancholy  was  forgo 

*  And  yet  she  had  only  spoken  the 
her,  love  her  adoringly,  as  he  loved 
lofty  in  art.    At  her  wedding  he  was 
the  guests,  but  in  the  stiUness  of  night  he 
had  seen  his  distorted  face  then,  they  won 

rapturously.  ^  t      i_.     j-  i 

*  And  a  few  days  ago,  Columbme  died 
funeral,  Harlequin  was  not  required  to  ^ 
boards,  for  he  was  a  disconsolate  wide    -r. 
had  to  give  a  very  merry  piece,  that  tb    pu 
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too  painfully  mm  the  pretty  Columbine  and  the  aguo 
Hailequin.  therefore  Punchinello  had  to  be  more  boisterous 
and  extravagant  than  ever  ;  and  he  danoet'  and  capered 
with  despair  in  his  heart ;  and  the  -idler  iS  yelled,  and 
shouted,  "-Bravo/  bravissimo !  "  Pu.- chi' ;llo  was  called 
before  the  curtain.    He  was  pronounced  mimitable. 

•  But  last  night  the  hid-ous  little  fellow  went  out  of  the 
town,  quite  alone,  to  the  deserted  churchyard.  The  wreath 
of  flowers  on  Columbine's  grave  was  ahready  faded,  and  he 
sat  down  there.  It  was  a  study  for  a  painter.  As  he  sat 
with  his  chir  on  his  hands,  his  eyes  turned  up  towards 
me,  he  looked  like  a  grotesque  monument— a  Punch  on 
p,  grave— peculiar  and  whimsical !  If  the  people  could  have 
seen  their  favourite,  they  would  have  cried  as  usual. '  Bravo, 
Punchinello  !  bravo,  braviaaimo .'  "  * 


Seventeenth  Evening 

Hear  what  the  Moon  told  me.    *  I  have  st.  i  the  cat xt 
who  had  just  been  made  an    fficer  put  on  hio  iiandsome 
uniform  for  the  first  time  ;  I  have  seen  the  voung  girl  m 
her  ball-dress,  and  the  Prince's  young  wife  happy  m  her 
gorgeous  robes  ;  but  never  have  I  seen  a  felicity  equal  to 
that  of  a  little  girl  of  four  years  old,  whom  I  watcaed  this 
evenmg.    She  had  received  a  new  blue  dress  and  a  new 
pink  hat ;  the  splendid  attire  had  just  been  put  on,  and  all 
were  calling  for  a  candle,  for  my  rays,  shining  m  through 
the  windows  of  the  room,  were  not  bright  enough  for  the 
occasion,  and  further  illumination  was  required.     Tiere 
stood  the  little  maid,  stiff  and  upright  as  a  doll  her  arms 
stretched  painfuUy  straight  out  away  from  the  dress,  and 
her  fingers  apart ;  and,  oh,  what  happiness  beamed  from 
her  eyes  and  from  her  whole  countenance  !       To-morrow 
you  shall  go  out  in  your  new  clothes,"  said  her  mother ; 
and  the  little  one  looked  up  at  her  hat  and  down  at  her 
frock,  and  smiled  brightly.    "  Mother,"  she  cned,     what 
will  the  little  dogs  think  when  they  see  me  in  these  splendia 
new  things  ?  "  ' 
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Eighteenth  Eventno 
'1      ,  B  spoken  to  you  of  Pompeii,'  said  the  Moon; 
*  that  corpse  of  a  city,  exposed  in  the  view  of  living  to-.Tis  : 
I  know  another  sight  stiU  more  strange,  and  this  is  not  the 
corpse,  but  the  spectre  of  a  city.     Whenever  the  jetty 
fountains  splash  into  the  marble  basms,  they  seem  to  me 
to  be  telling  the  story  of  the  floating  city,   les,  the  spouting 
water  may  teU  of  her,  the  waves  of  the  sea  may  sing  of  her 
fame  1  On  the  surface  of  the  ocean  a  mist  often  rests,  and 
that  is  her  widow's  veil     The  Bridegroom  of  the  Sea  is 
dead,  his  palace  and  his  city  are  his  mausoleum  !  Dost  thou 
know  this  city  ?    She  has  never  heard  the  rolling  of  wheels 
or  the  hoof -tread  of  horses  in  her  streets,  through  which 
the  fish  swim,  while  t)  ^  black  gondola  glides  spectrally  oyer 
the  green  water.   I  will  show  you  the  place    contmued  the 
Moon,  •  the  largest  square  in  it,  and  you  will  fancy  yourself 
trans^rted  into  the  city  of  a  fairy  tale.    The  grass  grows 
rank  among  the  broad  flagstones,  aud  m  the   mommg 
twilight  thousands  of  tame  pigeons  flutter  around  the 
solitary  lofty  tower.     On  three  sides  you  find  yourself 
surrounded  by  cloistered  walks.    In  these  the  silent  Turk 
sits  smoking  his  long  pipe  ;    the  hitvLsome  Greek  leans 
against  the  piUar,  and  gazes  at  the  ui  laised    rophies     id 
lofty  masts,  memorials  of  power  that  w  gori'       J^»e  .-ags 
hang  down  like  mourning  scarves.  ,  A  girl  rests  there: 
she  has  put  down  her  heavy  pails  filled  with  water  the 
voke  with  which  she  has  carried  them  rests  on  one  of  her 
shoulders,   and  she  leans  against  the   mast  of  victory. 
That  is  not  a  fairy  palace  you  see  before  you  yonder 
but  a  church  :    the  gilded  domes  and  shming  orbs  flash 
back  my  beams ;    the  glorious  bronze  horses  up  yonder 
have  made  journeys,  like  the  bronze  horse  m  the  fairy  tale : 
they  have  come  hither,  and  gone  hence,  and  have  returned 
again.    Do  you  notice  the  variegated  splendour  of  the  waUs 
aSd  windows  1     It  looks  as  if  Genius  had  fdlowed  the 
caprices  of  a  child,  in  the  adornment  of  these  singiflar 
temples.    Do  you  see  the  winged  lion  on  the  pillar  ?    ibe 
gold  glitters  still,  but  his  wings  are  tied-the  lion  is  dead 
for  the  Kmg  of  the  Sea  is  dead ;   the  great  halls  stand 
desolate,  and  where  gorgeous  paintings  hung  of  yore,  tne 
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naked  wall  now  peers  through.  The  beggar  sleeps  under 
£  arcade,  whose  pavement  in  old  times  was  trodden 
only  by  the  feet  of  the  high  nobility.  From  the  deep  wells, 
and  ^rhaps  from  the  prisons  by  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  rise 

?he  a^cent^s  of  woe,  as^at  the  ^^%^^^^ '^^'^'^^'Z 
was  heard  in  the  gay  gondolas,  and  the  golden  rmg  was 
cast  from  the  Bucentaur  to  Adria,  the  Queen  of  the  Seas. 
AdriaT  shroud  thyself  in  mists ;  let  the  veU  of  thy  widow- 
hood  shroud  thy  form,  and  clothe  in  the  weeds  of  woe  th^ 
mausoleum  of  thy  bridegroom-the  marble,  spectral  Venice  I 

Nineteenth  Evening 

'I  LOOKED  down  upon  a  great  theatre,'  said  the  Moon. 
'  The  house  was  crowded,  for  a  new  actor  was  to  make  his 
first  appearance  that  night.    My  rays  gided  over  a  little 
uTndow  in  the  wall,  and  I  saw  a  pamted  face  with  the 
forehead  pressed  against  the  panes     It  was  the  hero  oHhe 
evening.   The  knightly  beard  curled  crisply  about  the  chm  , 
but  Sere  were  tiars  in  the  man's  eyes,  for  he  had  been 
h  ssed  off  and  indeed  with  reason.    The  poor  Incapable  ! 
But  Incapables  cannot  be  admitted  into  the  empire  of  Art 
He  had Tp  feeling,  and  loved  his  art  enthusiastically,  but 
the  art  loved  not  him.   The  prompter's  beU  sounded  ;      the 
troentTswith  a  determined  air,"  so  ran  the  stage  direction 
Kis  part  and  he  had  to  appear  before  an  audience  who 
t^r^edS  into  ridicule.    When  the  piece  was  over  I  saw 
a  form  wrapped  in  a  mantle  creepmg  down  the  steps  .it 
Ls  Se  va^n^uished  knight  of  the  evenmg^    T\\f ^ 
shifters  whispered  to  one  another,  and  I  followed  the  poor 
Lllow  h^me  ?o  his  room.    To  hang  oneself  is  to  die  a  mean 
death,  and  poison  is  not  always  at  hand  I  know  ;  but  h^ 
thoucht  of  both.    I  saw  how  he  looked  at  his  pale  face  in 
the  glass  with  eyes  half  closed,  to  see  if  he  «l^o«ld  «f]^ J/l^ 
as  a  COTPse.    A  man  may  be  very  unhappy,  and  yet  exceed- 
fnatv  Xcted     He  thouglit  of  death,  of  suicide  ;  I  believe 
h?pS  SeH^^^^^  he  wept  bitterly ;  and  when  a  man  has 
had  his  crv  out  he  doesn't  kill  himself .       ,     .         , 

?Since  that  time  a  year  had  rolled  by.   Agam  a  play  was 
to  be  acted,  but  in  a  little  theatre,  and  by  a  F>or  strollmg 

company.   Again  I  saw  the  well-remembered  face,  with  the 
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painted  cheeks  and  the  crisp  beard.    He  locked  im  at 
Sie  and  smiled ;  and  yet  he  had  been  hissed  off  only  a 
minute  before-hissed  off  from  a  wretched  theatre  by  a 
m  serable  audience.    And  to-night  a  «h^5^^^^^„?^";%^ 
out  of  the  town  gate.     It  was  a  suicide-oui-  pamted, 
despised  hero.     The  driver  of  the  hearse  was  the  only 
nerson  present,  for  no  one  followed  except  my  beams.    In 
TcorSe?  of  th^  churchyard  the  corpse  of  the  suicide  was 
shovelled  into  the  earth,  and  nettles  -^^1  .«««r;^^y,^"^y 
growing  over  his  grave,  and  the  sexton  will  throw  thorns 
and  weeds  from  the  other  graves  upon  it. 

Twentieth  Eventno 
'I  COME  from  Rome,'  said  the  Moon.   *  In  the  niidst  of  the 
citv  upon  one  of  the  seven  hills,  lie  the  ruins  of  the  imperial 
palace.   The  wild  fig-tree  grows  in  the  clefts  of  the  wall,  and 
covers  the  nakedness  thereof  with  its  broad  grey-green 
\eIZ ;  trampling  among  heaps  of  rubbish,  the  ass  treads 
upon  ireen  laurels,  and  rejoices  over  the  rank  thistles. 
I?om  this  spot,  whence  the  eagles  of  Rome  once  flew  abroad, 
whence  theV'  came,  saw,  and  conquered,"  a  door  leads  mto 
a  little  mean  house,  built  of  clay  between  two  broken  marble 
pillars  ;  the  wild  vine  hangs  like  a  mourning  garland  over 
the  crooked  window.    An  old  woman  and  her  little  grand- 
daughter live  there  :   they  rule  now  m  the  palace  ot  the 
Caesars,  and  show  to  strangers  the  remams  of  its  past  glories. 
Of  the  splendid  throne-room  only  a  naked  wall  yet  stands 
and  a  black  cypress  throws  its  dark  shadow  on  the  spot 
where  the  throne  once  stood.    The  earth  lies  several  feet 
deep  on  the  broken  pavement ;  and  the  little  maiden,  now 
the  daughter  of  the  imperial  palace  often  si^^  there  on  her 
8tool  when  the  evening  bells  ring.    The  keyhole  of  the  door 
cbse  by  she  calls  her  turret  window  ;  through  this  she  can 
see  half  Rome,  as  far  as  the  mighty  cupola  of  St.  Peter  s. 

'  On  this  evening,  as  usual,  stiUness  reigned  around  ,  and 
in  the  full  beam  of  my  light  came  the  little  granddaughter. 
On  her  head  she  carried  an  earthen  pitcher  of  antique  shape 
filled  with  water.  Her  feet  were  bare,  hex  short  frock  and 
her  white  sleeves  were  torn.  I  kissed  her  pretty  ro^d 
shoulders,  her  dark  eyes,  and  black  shmmg  hair,     bhe 
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mounted  the  stairs  ;  they  were  steep  ^iTlSlfofTfato 
of  rough  blocks  of  broken  marble  and  the  capital  ofa  fallen 
p  11^"^  The  coloured  lizards  slipped  ^^y.  «*f^^l^^"J 
Cfore  her  feet  but  she  was  not  frightened  at  them.  Already 
Chelated  her  hand  to  pull  the  door-M-^  hare's  foot 

astenJ^  to  a'string  formed  the  ^l^^^^^^f  ^^^^^^ 
nalace  She  paused  for  a  moment^-of  what  might  sue  oe 
EkL^  Perhaps  of  the  beautiful  Christ^hild,  dres.ied 
iHoS  andXer,  which  was  down  below  in  the  chapel, 

whfre'th^l^er^aUesti^^^^  ^^^^"-^^rMKhe  "sot^S 
her  little  friends  sang  the  hymns  ">  ^^^^^^jj®  „*j'9  ^^^ 
loin?     I   know  not.     Presently  she  moved  agam—stie 

Tmbled  ;  the  earthen  vessel  ^f.^Z^^^'^'^Tt'^^V^l 
on  the  marble  steps.  She  burst  into  teare.  The  beautilui 
dauchter  of  the  imperial  palace  wept  over  the  wortwess 
hroC  Ditcher  •  with  her  bare  feet  she  stood  there  weeping, 
and  dL^^^^^^^^^^  pJl  the  string,  the  bell-rope  of  the  imperial 
palace ! ' 

Twenty -FiROT  Evening 

IT  wa^  iore  than  a  fortnight  since  the  Moo^  ^„ wX 
Now  he  stood  once  more,  round  and  bright,  above  the 
douds  moving  slowly  onward.     Hear  what  the  Moon  told 

""^'Prom  a  town  in  Fezzan  I  followed  a  caravan.  On  the 
marc^^f  thelandy  desert,  in  a  <*alt  plain,  that  shone  like 

*^!i«  iflWp  and  was  only  covered  in  spots  with  light 
drSsan^ahattrs^de.   The  eldest  Sf  the  company 

th^water  kourd  hung  at  his  girdle,  and  by  his  head  lay 
Tlittirbag  of  mleavened  bread-drew  a  square  m  the 
sand  with  his  stS,  and  wrote  in  it  a  few  words  out  of  the 

Korarand  then  the  whole  caravan  P?^«ed  ^  ^^^^^.^^^ 
x^yjLo,  ,  vounir  merchant,  a  child  of  the  Jiiast,  as 

Tc'odd  teU^by  htly^ndZs  figure,  rode  pensively  forward 
L  ht  whSorting  steed.  Was  he  thinking,  perchance  «f 
h?«  fairvoung  wife  1  It  was  only  two  days  ago  that  the 
cameTlSd  with  furs  and  with  costly  shawls,  had 
cam'ed  her  the  beauteous  bride,  round  the  ^^alls  of  the 
X  while  drums  and  cymbals  had  sounded,  the  women 
sing,  Ind  festive  shots,  of  which  the  bridegroom  fired  the 
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greatest  number,  resounded  round  the  camel ;  and  now  ho 
was  iourneving  with  the  caravan  across  the  desert 

'Xmlny  nights  I  followed  the  train.    I  saw  them  rest 
bv  the  T^&e  among  the  stunted  palms ;  they  thrust  the 
KLTo  the  teast  of  the  camel  that  had  fallen,and  roasted 
S  flerh  bv  thrfire.    My  beams  cooled  the  glowing  sands, 
and  showL  them  the  black  rocks,  dead  islands  m  the 
inse  ocean  of  sand.    No  hostile  tribes  met  them  m 
theTr  pathless  route,  no  storms  arose,  no  columns  of  sand 
whSed  destruction  over  the  joumeymg  carava"     At  ho^ne 
the  beautiful  wife  prayed  for  her  husband  and  ^er  f at^^^^^^ 
"  Are  thev  dead  1  "  she  asked  of  my  golden  crescent ,     Are 
the^  dead  2  »  she  cried  to  my  full  disk.    Now  the  desert 
itr^hind  them.     This  evening  they  sit   beneath  the 
loftv  palm  trees  where  the  crane  flutters  round  them  with 
?s  long  win^^^^  the  pelican  watches  them  from  the 

branches  of  the  mimosa.  The  luxuriant  herbage  is  trampled 
down  crushed  by  the  feet  of  elephants.  A  troop  of  negroes 
are  XmiBg  frL  a  market  in  the  interior  o  the  land 
the  womTn  with  copper  buttons  in  their  black  hair,  and 
deckXut'i^clothes  dyed  with  indigo,  drive  the  heavily- 
laden  oxen,  on  whose  backs  slumber  the  naked  black 
children  A  negro  leads  by  a  string  a  yomig  lion  which  he 
has  bought.  They  approach  the  caravan  ;  the  young 
merchS  sits  pe--  and  motionless,  th^^^^^^^^  <>f  his 
beautiful  wife,  dreaming,  in  the  land  of  the  blacks,  ot  ms 
Sfrngrant  lily  beyond  the  desert.    He  raises  his  head, 

^^B^It^t  this  moment  a  cloud  passed  before  the  Moon 
and  then  another.    I  heard  nothing  more  from  him  that 


evening. 


Twenty -SECOND  Evening 


*  I  SAW  a  little  girl  weeping,'  said  the  Moon  :  she  was 
weepir^  over  the  depravity  of  the  world.  She  had  received 
Tr^Kautiful  doll  as  a  present.  Oh,  that  was  a  g  orious 
doU  so  to  and  delicate !  She  did  not  seem  created  or  the 
sorrows  of  this  world.  But  the  brothers  of  the  little  girl 
those  great  naughty  boys,  had  set  the  doll  high  up  m  the 
branches  of  a  tree,  and  had  run  away.      ,      ,  „        .        , , 

•The  little  girl  iould  not  reach  up  to  the  doll,  and  could 

003 
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not  help  her  down,  and  that  is  why  she  was  crying.  Th  j  doll 
must  certainly  have  been  crying  too,  for  she  stretched  out 
her  arms  among  the  green  branches    and  looked  quite 
mournful.     Yes,  these  are  the  troubles  of  life  of  which 
the  Uttle  girl  had  often  heard  tell.    Alas,  }>oor  doll !    it 
began  to  grow  dark  akeady ;  and  night  would  soon  come 
on  t    Was  she  to  be  left  sitting  there  alone  on  the  bough 
all  night  long  ?    No,  the  Uttle  maid  could  not  make  up  her 
mind  to  that.    "  I'll  stay  with  you, '  she  said,  although  she 
felt  anything  but  happy  in  her  mmd.    She  could  almost 
fancy  she  distinctly  saw  little  gnomes,  with  their  high- 
crovJied  hats,  sitting  in  the  bushes ;   and  farther  back  ui 
the  long  walk,  tall  spectres  appeared  to  be  dancmg.    iliey 
came  nearer  and  nearer,  and  stretched  out  their  hands 
towards  the  tree  on  which  the  doU  sat ;    they  laughed 
scornfully,  and  pointed  at  her  with  their  fingers.    Oh,  how 
frighten^  the  little  maid  was  !   "  But  if  one  has  not  done 
anything  wrong,"  she  thought,  "nothmg  evd  can  harm 
on^  I  wonder  if  I  have  done  anything  wrong  ?  »  And  she 
considered.    "  Oh,  yes  !   I  laughed  at  the  Poo' d»«^  J^^^ 
the  red  rag  on  her  leg  ;  she  limped  along  so  funnily,  I  could 
not  help  laughing ;    but  it 's  a  sin  to  laugh  at  animals. 
And  she  lookld  upat  thedoU.    "pidyo"  ^^\**T^*^ 
she  asked ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  doll  shook  her  head. 

Twenty-third  Evening 
'I  LOOKED  down  on  Tyrol,'  said  the  Moon,  'and  my 
beams  caused  the  dark  pines  to  throw  long  shadows  upon 
the  rocks.     I  looked  at  the  pictures  of  St    Christopher 
carrying  the  Infant  Jesus  that  are  pamted  there  upon  the 
walls  of  the  houses,  colossal  figures  reachmg  from  the 
ground  to  the  roof.    St.  Florian  was  represented  pourmg 
^ter  on  the  burning  house,  and  the  Lord  hung  bleedmg  on 
the  great  cross  by  the  wayside.    To  the  present  generation 
thesi  are  old  pictures,  but  I  saw  when  they  were  put  up 
and  marked  how  one  foUowed  the  other.    On  the  brow  of 
the  mountain  yonder  is  perched,  like  a  swallow  s  nest, 
a  lonely  convent  of  nuns.  Two  of  the  sisters  stood  up  m  the 
tower  tolling  the  bell ;  they  wore  both  yoiuig,  and  therefore 
S  glands  flow  over  th3  nountain  out  mto  the  world. 
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A  travelling  coach  passed  by  below,  the  postUion  wound  his 
hom  and  the  poor  nuns  looked  after  the  carnage  for  a 
moment  with  a  mournful  glance,  and  a  tear  gleamed  m  the 
eyes  of  the  yoimger  one.  And  the  hom  sounded  famtly 
and  more  faint,  and  the  convent  beU  drowned  its  expirmg 
echoes.' 


' 


TwEti  T  y-roTTRTH  Evening 
Hear  wnat  the  Moon  told  me.    *  Some  years  ago,  here 
m  Copenhagen,  I  looked  through  the  window  of  a  mean 
little  room.    The  father  and  mother  slept,  but  the  little 
son   was   awake.    I  saw    the   flowered   cotton   curtains 
of  the  bed  move,  and  the  child  peep  forth.     At  farst  1 
thought  he  was  looking  at  the  great  clock,  which  was  gaily 
painted  in  red  and  green.    At  the  top  sat  a  cuckoo,  below 
hung  the  heavy  leaden  weights,  and  the  pendulum  with  the 
polished  disk  of  metal  went  to  and  fro,  and  said.     Tick 
tick."    But  no,  he  was  not  looking  at  the  clock,  but  at 
his  mother's  spinning-wheel,  that  stood  just  imdemeath  it. 
That  was  the  boy's  favourite  piece  of  furniture,  but  he 
dared  not  touch  it,  for  if  he  meddled  with  it  he  got  a  rap 
on  the  knuckles.    For  hours  together,  when  his  mother  was 
spinni"-.  he  would  sit  quietly  by  her  side,  watchmg  the 
whirri      >pindle  and  the  revolving  wheel,  and  as  he  sat  he 
thougL.  jf  many  things.  Oh,  if  he  might  only  turn  the  wheel 
himself !    Father  and  mother  were  asleep :  he  looked  at 
them,  and  looked  at  the  spinning-wheel,  and  presently 
a  little  naked  foot  peeped  out  of  the  bed,  and  then  a  second 
foot,  and  then  two  little  white  legs.    There  he  stood.    He 
looked  round  once  more,  to  see  if  father  and  mother  were 
still  asleep,— yes,  they  slept ;  and  now  he  crept  softly,  softly, 
in  his  short  Uttle  nightgown,  to  the  spinnmg-wheel,  and 
began  to  spin.    The  thread  flew  from  the  wheel,  and  the 
wheel  whirled  faster  and  faster.    I  kissed  his  fair  hair  and 
his  blue  eyes,  it  was  such  a  pretty  picture. 

*  At  that  moment  the  mother  awoke.  The  curtam  shook  ; 
she  looked  forth,  and  fancied  she  saw  a  gnome  or  some  other 
kind  of  little  spectre.  "  In  Heaven's  name  !  "  she  cried, 
and  aroused  her  husband  in  a  frightened  v&y.  He  opened 
his  eyes,  rubbed  them  with  his  hands,  and  looked  at  the 
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brisk  little  lad .    "  Why,  that  is  Bertel,"  said  he.    And  my 
eye  quitted  the  poor  room,  for  I  have  so  m«ch  to  see     At 
the  same  momelit  I  looked  at  the  halls  of  the  Vatican 
where  the  marble  gods  are  enthroned     I  shone  upon  tho 
group  of  the  Laocoon  ;  the  stone  seemed  to  sigh.    I  Pjess^ 
I  silent  kiss  on  the  lips  of  the  Muses,  and  t^f  y  f  ^^^.^to  st  r 
and  move.    But  my  rays  lingered  longest  about  the  NUe 
group  with  the  colossal  god.   Lernmg  against  the  Sphmx,  *ie 
lies  tbere  thoughtful  and  meditative,  as  if  he  were  thmking 
on  the  rolling  centuries  ;  and  little  love-gods  sport  with  him 
and  with  the  crocodiles.    In  the  horn  of  plenty  sits  with 
folded  arms  a  little  tiny  love-god  contemplatmg  the  great 
solemn  river-god,  a  true  picture  of  the  boy  at  the  spmnmg^ 
wheel— the  features  were  exactly  the  same.   Charming  and 
lifelike  stood  the  little  marble  form,  and  yet  the  wheel  of 
the  year  has  turned  more  than  .,  thousand  times  since  the 
time^when  it  sprang  forth  from  the  stone.    Ju«t  as  often 
as  the  boy  in  the  little  room  turned  the  spmning-wheej  had 
?he  great  wheel  murmured,  before  the  age  could  again  call 
forth  marble  gods  equal  to  those  he  afterwards  f  nned. 

•  Ye^re  have  passed  since  all  this  happened/  the  Moon 
went  on  to  say.    *  Yesterday  I  looked  upon  a  bay  on  the 
Tastem  coast  of  Denmark.     Glorious  woods  are  there,  and 
Wgh  banks,  an  old  knightly  castle  with  red  walls   sw.ns 
floating  in  the  ponds,  and  in  the  background  appears, 
amCg^orchards,  a  little  town  with  a  chiKch.    Many  boats 
the  crews  all  furnished  with  torches,  g  ided  over  the  silent 
expanse-but  these  fires  had  not  been  kindled  for  catching 
fish    for  everything  had  a  festive  look.     Music  sounded, 
a  song  was  sung,  and  in  one  of  the  boats  a  man  stood  erect. 
?o  whom  homaie  was  paid  by  the  rest,  a  tall  sturdy  man 
capped  in  a  cloak.    He  had  blue  eyes  and  long  white  hair 
Tfaaew  him  and  thought  of  the  Vatican,  and  of  the  ^oup 
of  thJC'  and  the  old  marble  gods.    I  thought  of  the 
simple  httle  room  where  little  Bertel  sat  in  his  nightshirt 
bT  the  spinning-^^^^^     The  wheel  of  time  has  turned, 
andn^wlodsK  come  forth  from  the  stone      From  the 
wSe  arose  a  shout :  "  Hurrah  !  hurrah  for  Bertel 
Thorwaldsen  1  "  * 
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TwFNTY-rrFTH  Evening 
'  I  WILL  now  give  you  a  picture  from  Frankfort,'  said  the 
Moon.  •  I  especiaUy  noticed  one  building  there.  It  was 
not  the  house  in  which  Goethe  was  bom,  nor  the  old  <5ouncd. 
house,  through  whose  grated  windows  peered  the  horns  of 
the  oicn  that  were  roasted  and  given  to  the  people  when 
the  Emperors  were  crowned.  No,  it  was  a  private  house 
plain  in  appearance,  and  painted  green  It  stood  at  the 
comer  of  tEe  narrow  Jews'  Street,    xt  was  Rothschild  s 

♦  I  looked  through  the  open  door.    The  staircase  was 
briUiantly  lighted :     servants   carrying   wax   candles   in 
massive  silver  candlesticks  stood  there,  and  bowed  low 
before  an  aged  woman,  who  was  being  brought  downstairs  m 
a  litter.     The  proprietor  of  the  house  stood  bareheaded, 
and  respectfully  imprinted  a  kiss  on  the  hand  of  the  od 
woman.    She  was  his  mother.    She  nodded  m  a  fnendly 
manner  to  him  and  to  the  servants,  and  they  earned  her 
into  the  dark  nerrow  street,  into  a  little  house  that  was 
her  dweUing.   Here  her  children  had  been  bom  from  hence 
the  fortune  of  the  famUy  had  arisen.    If  she  deserted  the 
despised  street  and  the  little  house,  fortune  would  perhaps 
desert  her  children.    That  was  her  firm  belief . 

The  Moon  told  me  no  more  ;  his  visit  this  evening  was 
far  too  short.  But  I  thought  of  the  old  woman  m  the 
narrow  despised  street.  It  would  have  cost  her  but  a  word, 
and  a  brilliant  house  would  have  arisen  for  her  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames— a  word,  and  a  villa  would  have  been  pre- 
pared in  the  Bay  of  Naples.  ,,     .  _x  t 

*  If  I  deserted  the  lowly  house,  where  the  fortimes  of  my 
sons  first  began  to  bloom,  fortune  would  desert  them  1  xt 
was  a  superstition,  but  a  superstition  of  such  a  class,  tnat 
he  who  knows  the  story  and  has  seen  this  picture,  need 
have  only  two  words  placed  under  the  picture  to  make  him 
understand  it ;  and  these  two  words  are  :  'A  mother. 

Twenty-sixth  Evening 

•  It  was  yesterday,  in  the  moming  twilight  '—these  are 
the  words  the  Moon  told  me—'  in  the  great  city  no  chimney 
was  yet  smoking— and  it  was  just  at  the  chmmeys  that 
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I  was  looking.  Suddenly  a  little  head  emerged  from  one  of 
them,  and  then  half  a  body,  the  arms  resting  on  the  rim 
of  the  chimney-pot.  "Hurrah!"  cried  a  voice.  It  was  the 
little  chimney-sweeper,  who  had  for  the  first  tune  in  his 
life  crept  through  a  chimney  and  stuck  out  his  head  at  tne 
top  '\Hurrah  !  "  Yes,  certainly  that  was  a  very  different 
thmg  from  creeping  about  in  the  dark  narrow  clumneys . 
the  air  blew  so  fresh,  and  he  oould  look  over  the  whole  city 
towards  the  green  wood.  The  sun  was  just  rismg.  It  shone 
round  and  great,  just  in  his  face,  that  beamed  with  tnumph, 
though  it  was  very  prettily  blacked  with  soot.  . 

•"  The  whole  town  can  see  me  now,'  he  exclaimed,     ana 
the  moon  can  see  me  now,  and  the  sun  too.    Hurrah  I 
And  he  flourished  his  broom  in  triumph.' 

Twenty -SEVENTH  Evening 
•  Last  night  I  looked  down  upon  a  town  in  China,*  said 
the  Moon.     *  My  beams  irradiated  the  naked  waUs  that 
form  the  streets  there.    Now  and  then,  certamly,  a  door 
is  seen,  but  it  is  locked,  for  what  does  the  Chinaman  care 
about  the  outer  world  ?    Close  wooden  shutters  covered  the 
windows  behind  the  walls  of  the  houses ;    but  through 
the  windows  of  the  temple  a  faint  bght  glimmered.  I  looked 
in  and  saw  the  quaint  decorations  withm.    R-om  the  floor 
to' the  ceiling  pictures  are  painted  in  the  most  glaring  colours 
and  richly  gUt— pictures  representing  the  deeds  of  the  gods 
here  on  earth.    In  each  niche  statues  are  placed,  but  they 
are  ahnost  entirely  hidden  by  the  colomred  drapery  and  the 
banners  that  hang  down.    Before  each  idol  (and  they  are 
all  made  of  tin)  stood  a  little  altar  with  holy  water,  with 
flowers  and  burning  wax  lights  on  it.    Above  all  the  rest 
stood  Fu,  the  chief  deity,  clad  in  a  gannent  of  yellow  silk 
for  yellow  is  here  the  sacred  colour.    At  the  foot  of  the  altar 
sat  a  living  being,  a  young  priest.    He  appeared  to  be 
praying,  but  in  the  midst  of  his  prayer  he  seemed  to  faU 
into  dSp  thought,  and  this  must  have  been  wrong,  for  his 
cheeks  glowed  and  he  held  down  his  head.    Poor  Soui- 
hong  !   Was  he,  perhaps,  dreaming  of  workmgm  the  little 
flower-garden  behind  the  high  street  wall?    And  did  that 
occupation  seem  more  agreeable  to  him  than  watchmg  the 
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wax  lights  in  the  temple  1  Or  did  he  wish  to  sit  at  the  rich 
feast,  wiping  his  mouth  with  silver  paper  between  each 
cour^  1  Or  was  his  sin  so  great  that,  if  he  dared  utter  it. 
the  Celestial  Empire  would  punish  it  with  death  ?  Had  his 
thoughts  ventured  to  fly  with  the  ships  of  the  barbarians  to 
their  homes  m  far  distant  England  ?  No,  his  thoughts  did 
not  fly  so  far,  and  yet  they  were  sinful,  sinful  as  thoughts 
bom  of  young  hearts,  sinful  here  in  the  temple,  m  the 
presence  of  Fu  and  other  holy  gods.  .^  *u   «  «*u«, 

•  I  know  whither  his  thoughts  had  strayed.   At  the  farther 
end  of  the  city,  on  the  flat  roof  paved  with  porcelain,  on 
which  stood  the  handsome  vases  covered  with  painted 
flowers,  sat  the  beauteous  Pe,  of  the  little  roguish  eyes,  of 
the  full  lips,  and  of  the  tiny  feet.    The  tight  shoe  pained 
her,  but  her  heart  pained  her  still  more.    She  lift^  her 
graceful  round  arm,  and  her  satin  dress  rustled.    IJefore 
her  stood  a  glass  bowl  contairmg  four  gold-fish.   She  stured 
the  bowl  carefully  with  a  slender  lacquered  stick,  very 
slowly,  for  she,  too,  was  lost  in  thought.   Was  she  thmkmg, 
perchance,  how  the  fishes  were  richly  clothed  m  gold,  how 
they  lived  calmly  and  peacefully  in  their  crystal  world,  how 
they  were  regularly  fed,  and  yet  how  much  happier  they 
might  be  if  they  were  free  ?     Yes,  that  she  could  well 
understand,  the  beautiful  Pe.     Her  thoughts  wandered 
away  from  her  home,  wandered  to  the  temple,  but  not  for 
the  sake  of  holy  thmgs.    Poor  Pe  !  Poor  Som-hong  ! 

'Their  earthly  thoughts  met,  but  my  cold  beam  lay 
between  the  two,  like  the  sword  of  the  cherub.' 


Twenty-eighth  Evening 

*  The  air  was  calm,'  said  the  Moon  ;  '  the  water  was  as 
transparent  as  the  pure  ether  through  which  I  was  glidmg, 
and  deep  below  the  surface  I  could  see  the  strange  plants 
that  stretched  up  their  long  arms  towards  me  like  the 
gigantic  trees  of  the  forest.  The  fishes  swam  to  and  fro 
above  their  tops.  High  in  the  air  a  flight  of  wild  swans 
were  winging  their  way,  one  of  which  sank  lower  and  lower, 
with  wearied  pmions,  his  eyes  following  the  airy  caravan, 
that  melted  farther  and  farther  into  the  distance.    With 
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outspread  wings  he  sank  slowly,  as  a  soap-bubble  sinks  in 
the  still  air,  till  he  touched  the  water.  At  length  his  head 
lay  back  between  his  wings,  and  silently  he  lay  there, 
like  a  white  lotus  flower  upon  the  quiet  lake.  And  a  gentle 
wind  arose,  and  crisped  the  quiet  surface,  which  gleamed 
like  the  clouds  that  poured  along  in  great  broad  waves ; 
and  the  swan  raised  his  head,  and  the  glowing  watersplashed 
like  blue  fire  over  his  breast  and  back.  The  dawn  illumi- 
nated the  red  clouds,  the  swan  rose  strengthened  and  tlew 
towards  the  rising  sun,  towards  the  bluish  coast  whither  the 
caravan  had  gone ;  but  he  flew  all  alone,  with  a  longmg  in 
his  breast.  Lonely  he  flew  over  the  blue  swelhng  biUows. 


Twenty-ninth  Evening 

•  I  WILL  give  you  another  picture  of  Sweden,'  said  the 
Moon.     'Among  dark  pine-woods,  near  the  melancholy 
banks  of  the  Roxen,  lies  the  old  convent  church  of  Wreta. 
My  rays  glided  through  the  grating  into  the  roomy  vaults, 
where  kmgs  sleep  tranquilly  in  great  stone  coffins.    On  the 
wall,  above  the  grave  of  each,  is  placed  the  emblem  of 
eartidy  grandeur,  a  kingly  crown  ;  T)ut  it  is  made  only  of 
wood,  painted  and  gUt,  and  is  hung  on  a  wooden  peg  ^lyen 
into  the  wall.  The  worms  have  gnawed  the  gilded  wood,  the 
spider  has  spun  her  web  from  the  crown  down  to  the  coffin 
like  a  mourning  banner,  frail  and  transient  as  the  grief  of 
mortals.    How  quietly  they  sleep  !    I  can  remember  them 
quite  plainly.    I  still  see,  the  bold  smile  on  then:  lips,  that 
so  strongly  and  plainly  expressed  joy  or  grief.    Wheji  the 
steamboat  winds  along  like  a  magic  snail  over  the  lakes 
a  stranger  often  comes  to  the  church,  and  visits  the  burial 
vault ;  he  asks  the  names  of  the  kings,  and  they  have 
a  dead  and  forgotten  sound.    He  glances  with  a  smile  at 
the  worm-eaten  crowns,  and  if  he  happens  to  be  a  Pjo^jf 
thoughtful  man,  something  of  melancholy  ^f  gl^^  ^^^  *^® 
smHe.    Slumber  on,  ye  dead  ones  !     The  Moon  thmks  of 
you,  the  Moon  at  night  sends  down  his  rays  mto  your  silent 
kingdom,  over  which  hangs  the  crown  of  pme-wood. 
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•  Close  by  the  high  road,'  said  the  Moon,  *  is  n- 
opposite  to  it  is  a  great  wagon-shed,  whose  h 
was  just  being  re-thatched.    I  looked  down  bet 
bare  rafters  and  through  the  open  loft  into  the  c< 
space  below.    The  turkey-cock  slept  on  the  bea! 
saddle  rested  in  the  empty  crib.    In  the  middle  o 
stood  a  travelling  carriage  ;  the  proprietor  was 
asleep,  while  the  horses  were  being  watered.   The 
stretched  himself,  though  I  am  very  sure  that  h 
most  comfortably  asleep  half  the  last  stage, 
the  servants'  room  stood  open,  and  the  bed  Ic  ^ed  as  if  w 
had  been  turned  over  and  over  ;  the  candle  8\nod  on    mi 
floor,  and  had  burned  deep  down  into  the  sockt         ^       tn' 
blew  cold  through  the  shed  :   it  was  nearer  *o  ti 
than  to  midnight.    In  the  stall,  on  the  |.     and, 
wandering  family  of  musicians.    The  fathir  and 
seemed  to  be  dreaming  of  the  burning  liquor  that  rt  ^ 
in  the  bottle.    The  little  pale  daughter  was  dream 
for  her  eyes  were  wet  with  tears.    The  harp  stood  at 
heads,  and  the  dog  lay  stretched  at  their  feet.' 


lit  r 


Thirty -FIRST  Evening 

•  It  was  in  a  little  provincial  town,'  the  Moon  said  ;   '  it 
certainly  happened  last  year,  but  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter.     I  saw  it  quite  plainly.    To-day  I  read 
about  it  in  the  papers,  but  there  it  was  not  half  so  clearly 
expressed.    In  the  tap-room  of  the  little  inn  sat  the  bear- 
leader, CLting  his  supper ;   the  bear  was  tied  up  outside, 
behind  the  wood  pile— poor  Bruin,  who  did  nobody  any 
harm,  though  he  looked  grim  enough.    Up  in  the  garret 
three  little  children  were  playing  by  the  light  of  my  beams  ; 
the  eldest  was  perhaps  six  years  old,  the  youngest  certamly 
not  more  than  two.     Tramp  I    tramp '.—somebody  was 
commg  upstairs  :  who  might  it  be  ?    The  door  was  thrust 
open— it  was  Bruin,  the  great,  shaggy  Bruin  !    He  had  got 
tired  of  waiting  down  in  the  courtyard,  and  had  found  his 
way  to  the  stairs.    I  saw  it  all,'  said  the  Moon.      The 
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children  were  very  much  frightened  at  fir«t  at  the  groat 
shaggy  animal ;  each  of  them  crept  into  a  comer  but  ho 
fouSd  them  all  out.  and  smelt  at  them,  but  did  them  no 
harm.    "  This  must  be  a  great  dog,"  they  said  and  began 
to  stroke  him.    He  lay  down  upon  the  ground,  the  youngest 
boy  clambered  on  his  back,  and,  bending  down  a  httle 
head  of  golden  curls,  played  at  hiding  in  the  beast  s  shaggy 
skia.   ftesently  the  eldest  boy  took  his  drum,  and  beat  upon 
it  till  it  rattled  again :  the  bear  rose  up  <>«  ijs/ipd  legs 
and  began  to  dance.    It  was  a  charming  sight  to  behold. 
Each  boy  now  took  his  gun,  and  the  bear  was  obliged  to 
have  one  too,  and  he  held  it  up  q^t«  P'^P^^jy;,  ^^^L^^ 
a  capital  playmate  they  had  found  1    and  they  began 
marcning — one,  two  ;  one,  two.  , 

•  Suddenly  some  one  came  to  the  door,  which  opened, 
and  the  mother  of  the  children  appeared.  You  should  have 
seen  her  in  her  dumb  terror,  with  ^^\^^^  .^\l^^r.^l 
chalk,  her  mouth  half-open,  and  her  eyes  fixed  m  a  horrifaed 
stare.  But  the  youngest  boy  nodded  to  her  m  great  glee 
and  called  out  iA  his  uifantile  prattle.  "  We're  playmg  at 
soldiers."    And  then  the  bear-leader  came  rur^mg  up. 

Thirty-second  Eveninq 

The  wind  blew  stormy  and  cold,  the  clouds  flew  hurriedly 
past ;  only  for  a  moment  now  and  then  did  the  Moon  become 
Visible.   He  said,  *  I  look  down  through  the  silent  sVy  upon 
the  diivmg  clouds,  and  see  the  great  shadows  chasmg  each 
other  across  the  earth.    I  looked  upon  a  prison.    A  closed 
carriage  stood  before  it ;  a  prisoner  was  to  be  carried  away 
My  rays  pierced  through  the  grated  wmdow  towards  the 
wall :  the  prisoner  was  scratching  a  few  Imes  upon  it,  as 
a  parting  token  ;  but  he  did  not  write  words,  but  a  melody 
the  out^urmg  of  his  heart.    The  door  was  opened,  and  he 
was  led  forth!  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  my  round  disk. 
Clouds  passed  between  us.  as  if  he  were  not  to  «ee  rny^^^^®' 
nor  I  his.    He  stepped  into  the  carnage   the  door  was 
closed,  the  whip  cracked,  and  the  horses  gajlopped  off  into 
the  thick  forest,  whither  my  rays  were  not  able  to  follow 
him ;   but  as  I  glanced  through  the  grated  wmdow,  my 
rays  glided  over  the  notes,  his  last  farewell  engraved  on  the 


, 
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prison  wall — where  words  fail,  sounds  can  often  speak.  My 
rays  could  only  light  up  isolated  notes,  so  the  Hrcater  part 
of  what  was  written  there  will  ever  remain  dark  to  me. 
Was  it  the  death-hymn  he  wrote  there  ?    Were  these  the 

glad  notes  of  joy  1    Did  ive  away  to  meet  his  death,  or 

asten  to  the  emb'-r  nis  beloved  ?    The  rays  of  the 

Moon  do  not  read  a*,    -at  is  written  by  mortals.' 


Thirty -THiBD  Evening 

*I  LOVE  the  children,'  said  the  Moon,  'especially  the 
quite  little  ones— they  are  so  droll.  Sometimes  I  peep  into 
the  room,  between  the  curtain  and  the  window-frame,  when 
they  are  not  thinking  of  me.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  see 
them  dres'^mg  and  undressing.  First,  the  little  round  naked 
shoulder  comes  creeping  out  of  the  frock,  then  the  arm ; 
or  I  see  how  the  stocking  is  drawn  off,  and  a  plump  little 
white  leg  makes  its  appearance,  and  a  little  white  foot  that 
is  fit  to  be  kissed,  and  I  kiss  it  too. 

•  But  about  what  I  was  going  to  tell  you.  This  eyenmg 
I  looked  through  a  wirdow,  before  which  no  curtain  was 
drawn,  for  nobody  lives  opposite.  I  saw  a  whole  troop  of 
little  ones,  all  of  one  family,  and  among  them  was  a  litt  .0 
sister.  She  is  only  four  years  old,  but  can  say  her  prayers 
as  well  as  any  of  the  rest.  The  mother  sits  by  her  bed 
every  evening,  o'  u  hears  her  say  her  prayers ;  and  then 
she  has  a  kiss,  a:  d  tu.  ^' o+her  sits  by  the  bed  till  the  little 
one  has  gene  t.  ^i^ep,  vvhicii  generally  happens  as  soon  as 
ever  she  closes  her '^veH, 

'  This  evening,  ■  k-  ^  e  !d '  r  c  ?  lildren  were  a  little  boisterous . 
One  of  them  h  /ed  abc.  i;-  on  one  leg  in  his  long  white 
nightgown,  and  I  ..  otlnr  ^  Dod  on  a  chair  surrounded  by 
the  clothes  of  all  tk  <  '•  ■'  ;  u  ,1,  and  declared  it  was  a  tableau, 
and  the  others  were  to  guess  what  it  was.  The  third  and 
fourth  laid  the  playthings  carefully  in  the  box,  for  that  is 
a  thing  that  has  to  be  done ;  and  the  mother  sat  by  the  bed 
of  the  youngest,  and  annoxmced  to  all  the  rest  that  they 
were  to  be  quiet,  for  little  sister  was  going  to  say  her  prayers. 

'  I  looked  in,  over  the  lamp,  into  the  lit*^-}  maiden's  bed, 
where  she  lay  under  the  neat  white  co\vrlet,  her  hands 
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folded  demurely  and  her  little  face  quite  grave  and  serious. 
She  was  saying  the  Lord's  Prayer  aloud.  But  her  mother 
interrupted  her  in  the  middle  of  her  prayer.  "  How  is  it," 
she  asked,  "  that  when  you  have  prayed  for  daily  bread,  you 
always  add  something  I  cannot  understand  ?  You  must 
tell  me  what  that  is."  The  little  one  lay  silent,  and  looked 
at  her  mother  in  embarrassment.  "  What  is  it  you  say 
after  mr  daily  bread  ?  "  '*  Dear  mother,  don't  be  angry  : 
I  only  said,  and  plenty  oj  butter  on  it''  * 
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